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OFFICE OF THE 



CENSUS COMMISSIONER FOR INDIA. 
Simla, the 4th June 1933. 

To 

The Hon'ble Sir HARRY HAIG, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S., 

Member of the Governor-GeneraV s Executive Council, 

Simla. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to submit herewith a report on the census of India taken in 
February 1931. The reports and 'tables prepared for individual Provinces and States 
have already been published, since the necessary material is available in detail 
provinciatty before it can be compiled for the whole of India. These provincial and state 
volumes will be found to deal in particular with points which ' I have been able only 
to treat in general, and the method I have followed for the most part has been to examine 
for myself the figures for India as a whole and then to turn to the provincial reports 
to point a moral or adorn the tale, but the conclusions formed and the opinions expressed 
are my otm. 

This India volume consists of five parts, (i) my report (together with that of the 
actuary, Mr. L. S. Vaidyanathan), (ii) the statistical tables for India, (Hi) a collection 
of papers of eUinographical interest, (iv) the social and linguistic maps for India and 
the Provinces bound separately and (v) an administrative report, the two latter volumes 
being intended primarily for departmental we. In submitting it, it is my fortunate 
duty to bring formally to your notice the able series of the 1931 Census Reports 
already mentioned, which are numbered indeed after this volume but have appeared 
before it. I have therefore the honour to recommend with confidence to your perusal not 
this report but the other twenty-seven, and to be 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

J. H. BUTTON, 
Census Commissioner for India. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



At the very outset of this Report I find it incumbent on me to depart from 
precedent and to begin with acknowledgments, first of all, as is fit, to the people 
of India themselves whose good sense, good citizenship and general co-operation 
made the taking of the census possible, but most of all perhaps to that great body 
of some two million unpaid enumerators by whom the census was actually taken 
and without whom it could not have been taken, many of whom were out of pocket 
by the taking and many of whom carried out their work under circumstances of 
opposition, interference and general unpopularity. The greatest credit is due 
to them, and that, and a sanad of printed paper, is the only reward that most^f 
them have had. The taking of the pecennial census in India involves the co-operation 
of more than one-sixth of the world's population over an area of nearly two 
million square miles in a combined response to organised enquiry, and the expense 
would be prohibitive if all the services rendered were paid. Moreover enumerators' 
duties were often as onerous physically as they frequently were morally. While 
city enumerators had generally to take larger blocks than usual since enumerators 
were harder to come by, those in rural areas often had to cover long distances ; 
in Baluchistan the average enumerator had a block of 836 square miles (in the 
tribal areas 1,460) in which to find his fifty houses, as a ' village ' was often a 
moving encampment of two or three tents with an average area of 36 square miles 
to itself. 

Acknowledgments are , due likewise to the other links in the chain of 
organisation. Supervisors, Charge Superintendents, District Census Officers, District 
Magistrates are all part of the necessary machinery and no whit less essential than 
the enumerator, and in their case the census came as an extra — a piece of 
gratuitous and troublesome overtime work added to their usual duties in many 
places already onerous and trying above the ordinary by reason of political 
V agitation. For this census like that of 1921 had the misfortune to coincide with 
a wave of non-co-operation, and the march of Mr. Gandhi and his contrabandistas 
to invest the salt-pans of Dharasana synchronized with the opening of census 
operations. The blessing which he gave to the census at the last minute in 1921 
was this time wanting, and, though he himself is not known to have issued any 
advice to boycott the census, it seemed good to some other Congress leaders to do 
so, as, although they do not seem to have regarded a census as objectionable in itself, 
the opportunity for harassing government seemed too good to be missed, and 
January 11th, 1931, was notified by the Congress Committee to be observed' as 
Census Boycott Sunday. This boycott was not, however, taken up with any real 
enthusiasm and, except in the Gujarat cities of Ahmadabad, Broach and Surat 
and some smaller municipalities like Ghatkopar and Villaparle, had very little 
ultimate effect on the taking of the census ; but the petty annoyances, resignations 
and interferences with the preparations for final enumeration very greatly 
increased the work, the responsibilities and the anxieties of local officers in charge 
of census work, including as they did not only revenue officers of all grades 
and village schoolmasters but police, magistrates, paid and honorary, railway 
officials, forest officers, port officers, ministerial officers in government office*, 
municipal officers and many others. On the other hand no less trouble was 
caused in some places by an excess of the zeal on the part of all parties to 
register as many adherents as possible in view of the possibility of a communal 
franchise based on the census returns. This was particularly the case in 
the Punjab, where the exterior castes, badgered first by one party then by 
another to return themselves as Sikhs ; Hindus or Muslims as the'case might be, 
labelled themselves Ad Dharmi, or adherents of the original religion, and so added 
• to the number of religions returned in the census schedules. So hinh did feeling 
run over the return of religion in the Punjab that disputes as to whether a man 
was Ad Dharmi or Sikh led to a number of affrays and at least to one homicide. 
JMitics were also troublesome in the borders of Orissa where a pan-Oriya 
, re l agauud, carried on t-u an extent calculated to frustrate its own purposes, 
en^.M.d. red a corresponding counter-propaganda, all detrimental to census taking. 
Sp.vial measures were needed in Madras and much additional work caused to the 
Superintendent of that province and in a leas degree also to the Superintendents of 
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Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and the Central Provinces. Other provinces experienced 
w the usual difficulties that attend census taking in India. In one the Bhils for instance 
would not have their houses numbered on superstitious grounds, while in Burma 
householders objected on artistic grounds. In the Shan States the thirteenth and 
last survivor of a pre-annexation raid happened to occupy the thirteenth house 
in a block. As the enumerator inconsiderately refused to rearrange the numbers, 
he decided that his was up indeed, went forth into the jungle and committed harakiri. 
In les3 law-? biding places the disposition was rather towards disembowelling the 
enumerator than the enumerated, while the 'effacing of census numbers was a minor 
'^difficulty that was particularly troublesome in 1931. Here and there wild beasts 
interfered instead of wild men, and the 'Administrator of Bastar State, when 
inspecting census work on the night itself, was attacked by a tiger, which sprang 
o#to the bonnet of his car, but tinding the pace and the radiator too hot for him 
failed to make an end either of the inspector or his inspection. 

Difficulties notwithstanding, the census was taken at the appointed time and 
a complete return was received from all places e*xcept Ahmadabad in Gujarat. The 
returns for some other towns in Gujarat, e.g., Broach and Surat, were probably 
defective, but, as received from the municipalities concerned, were ostensibly correct. 
In the case of Ahmadabad the census was not completed and the number actually 
enumerated was estimated to be some seventy -five to seventy-six thousand short 
of the real total ; according to the census since taken by the Ahmadabad 
Municipality itself the deficiency was nearly the double of my estimate. In 
Burma a rebellion broke out between the preliminary and the final enumeration. 
It interfered with the latter in at least one district but with the former hardly at all. 
In the Census Abstract published for Parliament I based my estimates of the error 
caused in the census enumeration by Congress activities on the very carefully 
estimated error worked out by the Census Superintendent of Bombay for that 
province which came to -04 per cent.; this I doubled for the whole of India arriving 
at a maximum deficiency of • 085 per cent, in the Indian figures. If the Ahmadabad 
Municipality return be accepted and the deficiency be re-calculated accordingly the 
error still works out at only • 1 per cent, for the total population of India. This of 
course refers to any deficiency caused by the clash of politics with the census. 
Other inaccuracies, whatever the amount, are likely toF be fairly constant from 
census to census ; the error in the numerical count has been put at a maximum 
of one per mille and is probably less. The Census Cdmmissioner in 1921 estimated 
the percentage of error in recording sex and religion at about one per cent.; I doubt 
myself if it is nearly as high as this, but otherwise his estimates probably hold good 
of this census also. Owing. to the Sarda Act however there has been a definite 
decrease of accuracy in the record of civil condition, and I estimate the error in this 
respect to be not less than -5 per cent, and probably higher. Fortunately it .seems 
possible to allocate with safely at least the greater part of this error to deliberately 
inaccurate returns of ' unmarried ' instead of ' married ' for girls married during 
1931 in contravention of the age-limits imposed by the Marriage Bestraint Act. 
Error in classification after the return has been made is quite a different thing from 
error in record and it is extremely difficult to form any estimate of its extent. The 
'entries in the schedules are copied on to slips, omitting the block, circle and charge 
numbers and of course the personal names, and are then sorted into sets of labelled 
pigeon-holes and counted for the figures which constitute the tables. Different 
cole ars are used for different religions and each slip is stamped or printed with a 
symbol to denote sex. These symbols in 1931 were amplified by hand to signify 
civil condition. It was found quicker to add to the symbol than to have previously 
marked symbols from which the correct one had to be selected, a course which 
involved a choice of six according to sex and civil condition for each individual 
slip. Probably also the practice of altering by hand involves less error than 
that of selection when the tendency, will be for the copyist, who must turn out a 
minimum number of slips and is paid in part at any rate by outturn, to fill up the 
wrong slip rather than to waste time by changing it when wrongly selected. In 
any case there is room for error in slip copying and for error again in* sorting, though 
careful supervision at both stages may keep it down to a very small margin. A 
certain difficulty and anomaly was also introduced into tabulation by the fact That 
the Burma figures were tabulated on a different system from that followed in India, 
proper. The method of tabulating by religion has never been found very suitable 
UJ Burma and on this occasion was abandoned for tabulation by race in the interests 
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of that province, but at the cost of some inconsistencies in the presentation of the 
India figures. 

This digression on error has led me aside before making my acknowledgments 
to the census officers of provinces and states, of whom a list will be found in Chapter 
I. It seemed to me that their work as a whole was admirable. Several had special 
difficulties Captain Mallam in the North-West Frontie^,. Province, Mr. Turner in 
the United Provinces, Mr. Porter in Bengal and Mr. Shoobert in the Central 
Provinces all experienced difficulties in organising their enumeration on account of 
political agitation : and Khan Sahib Ahmad Hasan Khan in the Punjab had his 
trouble when the actual enumeration took place ; even in Delhi his enumerators 
found their house numbers obliterated and their movements obstructed. 
Mr. Dracup in Bombay had to contend with the most difficult and troublesome 
situations of all on account of the anti-census campaign in Gujarat. Bombay has a 
bad reputation for breaking the health of her Census Superintendents. The first 
Superintendent in 1911 broke down after the enumeration was over and the 
early death of the 1921 Superintendent must be imputed at any rate in part fo the 
strain of that census. Mr. Dracup managed to carry on till the compilation 
was almost finished and his reports begun (for the Bombay post involved writing 
two additional reports, one for the Western India States Agency, the other for the 
Bombay Cities), but his health could not stand it ; he suffered the chagrin of being 
beaten ou the post, and had to make over his material to Mr. Sorley. More 
provinces than usual were handicapped by similar changes. In Bihar and Orissa 
Mr. Scotland's health broke down very early in the operations and his work 
was taken over by Mr. Lacey who had a very uphill task indeed to get his census to 
synchronize, as he came in at a critical stage wh.ch found him unfamiliar with the 
early part of the work and at which the preparations for enumeration had fallen 
sadly into arrears as the inevitable result of Mr. Scotland's ill-health. In the 
North- West Frontier Province Captain Mallam lasted like Mr. Dracup till his report 
was part written ; at the earlier stages he was more than once taken away from 
his census work for admimstrative ends and but for these diversions would probably 
have finished single-hauded ; as it was, Mr. Dundas had like Mr. Sorley the 
difficult task of writing a report on a census of which he had seen nothing bat the 
materials collected in tha, course of operations in which he had taken no part at all. 
Mr. Shoobert in the Central Provinces and Berar was likewise hampered by being 
abstracted from his census work for administrative necessities for an inconveniently 
long period at an early stage of the operations and was delayed by illness towards 
their close. Rai Bahadur Anant Ram in Kashmir had the disadvantage of not 
having been in charge of the census from the start of operations and Khan Bahadur 
Gul Muhammad Khan in Baluchistan was taken away before he had finished to be 
Wazir-i-Azam of Kalat State and had to write his report while performing the 
onerous duties of his vizierate. Colonel Cole with Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara, 
Mr. Porter with Bengal and the City of Calcutta and Khan Sahib Ahmad Hasan 
Khan with the Punjab aud Delhi all had two Reports to write instead of one. 

Special difficulties were experienced in Madras and in a lesser degree in Assam 
and also in Bihar and Orissa and more or less in all provinces as a result of the change 
in system, which actually took place in 1921 but the full effects of which were not 
experienced until this census, by which all costs were made debitable to the Central 
Governments. The local expenses of enumeration, including the travelling allowances 
of all local officers doing census work in addition to their ordinary duties, 
and including stationery, stamps and so forth required in mofussil operations] 
had all been charged hitherto to the expenses of general administration, much the 
most convenient and economical way of dealing with small items extremely difficult 
to disentangle from others where no separate organisation existed ; and owing to 
their being merged in general administration no separate record of the expenditure 
was extant. In 1931 the operations were carried out precisely as before 
and the methods used by local officers at previous censuses were used again. 
It was not till afterwards that it was discovered that serious liabilities 'had 
been incurred in the matter of travelling allowances to meet which no provision 
had been made m budgetting. District Officers had little enough time to 
s] arc for the census m any case, and the general tendencv was in ra iny 
cases to tal e the position that this was a central charge" let the central 
authorities see to it. Moreover, manv of the claims were submitted at a date 
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which though admissible for ordinary audit purposes was so long after the 
journeys had taken place that any check of the claim was made extremely difficult. 
Mr. Yeatts in Madras received no fewer than 26,000 unanticipated bills for" travelling 
allowances amounting in all to approximately Rs. 3,00,000, many of them 
claims received during 1932 for journeys undertaken in 1931. Many of these bills 
contained claims relatinjQfp a whole charge or even taluk, and the actual number 
of personal claims inypfrflf was greatly in excess, of course, of the mere total of 
bilk. By subjectingjeach bill to the strictest personal scrutiny in the light of the 
actual expenses probably incurred Mr. Yeatts was able to reduce the total actually 
paid to Rs. 1,30,000, but it was only by ruthlessly cutting down the claims to the 
amount by which claimants were likely to have been actually out of pocket, a 
course of action only made possible by the fact that Mr. Yeatts himself had never 
drawn more than his actual out of pocket expenses when touring, whatever the 
rules allowed him to draw above that. Both he and Mr. Mullan in Assam must 
have incurred no little odium in the course of their pruning of travelling allowance 
bills for the extent and nature of which they were in no way to blame, as they 
had not even been in a position to prepare their own budgets, since the provincial 
budgets for the year of enumeration were all prepared by local governments 
before superintendents took over charge, and there was in any case no separate 
record of the very considerable sums spent in this way from provincial revenues 
in 1921. 

It was another of the misfortunes of the 1931 census that it coincided with a # 
fall in revenue and a period of economic depression which made the most rigorous 
economy necessary and which left me no choice but to cut all expenditure as fine 
as possible and to goad my Census Superintendents unremittingly in an attempt 
to finish sooner and spend less. Their responses were loyal and whole hearted, 
and in almost every province the actual cost of the census per head censused 
has been appreciably reduced, if those items be excluded which never appeared 
in the accounts of 1921. These items not only included the travelling allowance 
of local officers, previously debited to general administration and the provincial 
revenues, as well as stamps, stationery and other items used in district offices and 
similarly debited, but also included all pay of officers whether Provincial or 
Imperial who were deputed to the Census Department, aa^well as their leave pay 
earned during their census service, passage contributions and so forth. In some 
cases the budget of this census has even been debited with the leave pay of officers 
who served the department in 1921 or earlier but not in 1931 at all. "Wages had all 
increased since 1921 and the cost of printing to the census has been enormously 
enhanced, in some cases by two hundred per cent, or more, as the result of a change in 
the method of costing. Under the old method the overhead charges were not debited 
at all to the census when the printing was done, «s most of it is, in Government 
presses. It will be seen at once therefore that a very large part of the increase 
in the gross cost of the census, approximately Rs. 48,76,000 in 1931 against 
Rs. 40,00,000 in 1921, is an increase on paper only. As nearly as can be reckoned 
the actual net expenditure incurred for the 1931 census- which is comparable with the 
expenditure on that of 1921, excluding items not then charged to the census budget, 
amounts to Rs. 40,13,000, and when this is reduced to the cost per thousand of per- 
sons censused, which is the only fair standard of comparison, the 1931 census comes 
quite creditably through the test having cost only Rs. 12' 8 per thousand persons • 
censused as compared to Rs. 14 per thousand in 1921. The cost of 'the census of 
Eugland and Wales in 1921 was £9-5-6 per thousand (about Rs. 124 of Indian 
monev) '" exclusive of the expenditure on printing, stationery, maps, etc.", the - 
exclusion of which from the costs of the Indian census would reduce the cost per 
thousand to Rs. 13 3, while the census of Northern Ireland in 1926 cost over 
£15-6-4 per thousand inclusive of printing, etc., that is Rs. 202 per thousand as 
compared to India's Rs. 14 inclusive. The census of India therefore is not only . 
by far the most extensive census operation in the world but, besides being one of the 
quickest, it is probably the cheapest. Even so the cost is no inconsiderable item 
at a time when the difficulty of restricting expenditure to the limits imposed by 
dwindling revenue is so difficult that many countries decided to dispense entirely 
with tte census due in 1931 ; and it was therefore necessary to exercise a very 
parsimonious economv, and I owe to all Census Superintendents and likewise to 
their administrative, " office and compiling staff not only my acknowledgments 
for their ungrudging co-operation but also my apologies for driving them at a pace 
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which has admitted it closing down the department somv seven months earlier than 
u.-uj). and for cutting down their estimates to the finest possible margin compatible 
wit'i reasonable efficiency. The work of a provincial census officer in India, 
ail <i re agaitist time, against expenditure, and without holidays, is far from the 
] lc-i-ant occupation which its interest would make it were the need for speed and 
cr o; omy less exacting. ^ 

In spit* of this there has Wen no falling off in the qflfmxy of the reports which 
well maintain the high standard set by past series. The Andymans and Nicobars 
Report reflects Mr. Bonington's lifelong acquaintance with the forests of those 
islands and their shy, little-known inhabitants ; Colonel Cole brought to the 
Kajputana volume a knowledge of the Rajputs and their clans acquired not only 
regimentally but in the course of several years as Recruiting Officer for Rajput 
battalions : he also showed a commendable despatch and but for his press would 
have finished even earlier than he did. The other authors of British India Reports 
are all executive officers in the Imperial or Provincial services and the outlook of 
the settlement officer is conspicuous among them throughout the series, from 
Mr. Mullan's lively volume on Assam (also one of the first to be published) to 
Mr. Turner's exceptionally full and detailed report on the United Provinces. Their 
several qualities may frequently be inferred from the excerpts given freely in this 
volume, and where all have reached a high standard it would seem invidious to 
discriminate. The reports of Messrs. Bonington, Shoobert and Lacey all contain 
interesting ethnographical material ; Mr. Yeatts' particularly well written volume 
is noticeable for his treatment of infirmities, and Mr. Porter's for a new attack upon 
the population problem and for an interesting account of the processes of certain 
decaying rural industries. In Burma and in Bombay Messrs. Bennison and Sorley 
have brought to the census the experience gained in the study of social and economic 
questions, and Khan Sahib Ahmad Hasan Khan has opened the volume on Delhi, 
new to the series, with a conspectus of-the capital's historic past. Among the 
States and Agencies the Rajputana volume has already been mentioned, as also 
Messrs. Dracup and Sorley's on the Western India States, another new addition to 
the series, while Mr. Venkatachar has filled in somewhat of a hiatus in the census 
accounts* of the peninsula with his exceptionally interesting report on Central 
India. 

The States that contribute separate volumes pay independently for their own 
operations and the total cost of their census. Owing to this fact I was fortunate 
enough to be spared the unpleasant task of reducing budgets, but the exigencies of 
the India work compelled me in some cases to keep hurrying their Census 
Commissioners during the compilation stage, and my acknowledgments are due 
to the latter no less than to the Census Superintendents in British India for their 
efforts to comply with an impatience which they may well have regarded as 
untimely, and which must certainly have been inconvenient at any rate to Rai 
Bahadur Anant Ram in Kashmir, who had to finish off his census at a time of 
political and economic disturbance with a depleted and inadequate staff. Of the 
other states' Census Commissioners Mr. Ghulam Ahmed Khan in Hyderabad *nd 
Mr. Rang Lai in Gwalior have approached their subject from the administrative 
points of view like most of the Census Superintendents in British India, Mr. Khan 
incidentally adding to our knowledge of the Chenchus, while Mr. Venkatesa Iyengar 
in Mysore has given another detailed account of processes of declining industries. 
Mr. Sankara Menon in Cochin has written a thoughtful report as an educationist, a 
calling unrepresented in the British series. In Travancore Dr. Pillai has to his 
credit an admirably produced report embodying not only a brief economic survey 
of the state but a good deal of fresh information as to the vanishing tribes and 
disappearing industries of a state which is so advanced that he was able to make 
a useful experiment in compilation by the employment, as in Cochin, of women as 
sorters and slip-copyists, and very efficient they proved. The outstanding report 
among the states is again that of Mr. Mukerjea on Baroda who is to be congratulated 
not only on his admirable presentation of material but on the extreme rapid itv 
with which he produced so comprehensive a volume. His previous experience in 
1921 has been put to the best account and I have myself taken advantage of it, 
particularly in the arrangement of fertility figures. He is also responsible for an 
innovation in enumeration by billets indinduels which may very well bear iAucli 
frui» at the next census of India. 

To Mr. Trousdell and Mr. Golder of the Government of India Press in Simla 
I oW'< both acknowledgments for their patience and despatch, and apologies for 
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the inconvenience caused by repeated calls for fresh proofs of altered tables. whil< 
I have to thank Mr. Carter of the Government of India Press in Delhi as well as 
Mr. Golder for much very useful advice and assistance. To Colonel A. J. H. Russell, 
then Public Health Commissioner. I owe the diagrams of vital statistics and 
information on several points in Chapter VII. To several others, to more indeed than 
Iran mention here. I owe acknowledgments of some kind for advice, information 
or criticism. Mr. L. 8. Vaidyanathan of the Oriental Government Security Life 
Assurance Company, • Bombay, who has contributed the most comprehensive 
actuarial examination of the Indian age returns yet attempted and the life tables 
based on them, Dr. B. S. Guha of the Anthropological Branch of the Zoological Survey 
of India, who carried out for this census a detailed anthropometric al survey of certain 
castes and tribes and who has contributed his valuable analysis of their phvsical 
characteristics to the volume of ethnographical appendices, Colonel R. B. Seymour 
Sewell, Director of the same Department. Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda and 
Mr. E. J. H. Maekay, both of the Archaeological Survey, have all helped me with 
information and friendly criticism and to Dr. Guha again I owe the drawings 
of the Bayana, Sialkot and Nal crania that appear in Chapter XII. Mr. Yeatts 
has added to my obligation to him by his assistance in proof reading. 

My final but far from least weighty acknowledgments are due first to my own 
office, to whose ungrudging co-operation is due the early completion of the report, 
particularly to the Superintendent Mr. A. R. Chitnis. to whose statistical expeiience 
and careful scrutiny of figures must be attributed whatever degree of accuracy 
their presentation here can claim, to the head compiler, Mr. F. E. Wright and his 
second Mr. Mulherkar, who are primarily responsible for the compilation of Part II ; 
and then to my predecessors, to Sir Edward Gait in particular, whose work in 
previous decades has done so much to simplify mine in this. The conception of the 
social maps was due to a scheme for a population map of India evolved by Colonel 
Tandy in 1921 and here modified and adapted to suit small scale maps and a high 
density of population ; the idea of the linguistic maps and the record of bilingualism 
first occurred to me in the course of correspondence with Colonel T. C. Hodson. now 
Wyse Professor of Anthropology in Cambridge. The German anthropologist, 
Baron von Eickstedt, suggested a series of maps which would show the population 
of each village by caste and religion in coloured points of varying shape and size. 
The svsttm is an admirable one which would if applied to India give a m^st valuable 
and interesting record, but the cost of producing series of maps on the large scale 
necessary to show every village with its inhabitants by castes or tribes was in itself 
obviously prohibitive, "apart from the time and labour involved in compiling the 
statistics of caste by villages. 

A word of apology is due on the contents of this report. The opportunities of a 
census of India come "if at all but once to most of us, and I am only too conscious of 
'opportunity neglected, for I have left undone that which I ought to have done and I 
have done much less than I should like to have done. Res angusta civitalis is rny 
defenee ; I should be the first to admit it inadequate, but the imperative necessity 
for a rigid economy made any departure from and still more any enlargement of the 
known and familiar paths dangerous as well as extremely difficult. As it was, 
some of the material actually collected in the enumeration schedules had to be left 
uncopied and unsorted as a* measure of retrenchment, and the industrial statistics 
of 1921 were not attempted ; a tally of horsepower, handlooms and mechanical 
shuttles is hardlv a legitimate part "of a population census in any case, and the 
statistics can be just as well collected at another time by the Department of Industries 
and Labour bv means of the circulation of forms unsynchronised with the census 
schedules. An attempt to collect a return of the educated unemployed on separate 
schedules was a fiasco, as though large numbers of the schedules were issued very 
few were received back : the reasons given are various but apathy was probably 
the prevailing ore. Such as thev are, both the reasons for the failure and the figures 
obtained will be found recorded "in Chapter IX. The returns of age are probably 
more accurate than ever before, thanks to the method oi treating the figures 
advocated bv Mr. H. G. W. Meikle, as a result of his actuarial examination of the 1921 
returns, and" adopted for the first time in 1931. On the other hand the figures of 
urban population in Gujarat and of civil condition must be admitted to be below 
the previous standard of accuracy, a degeneration due in the one case to Congress 
activities and in the other primarily to the indirect influence of the Sarda Act, but 
also perhaps in some degree to the "very same change in the method of sorting and 
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compiling which has so much improved the return of age unqualified by other 
factors. Id any case the treatment of sociological features of the population 
of India is much prejudiced by the absence of any general or compulsory 
iv /latration of births, deaths or marriages ; an absence which would go far to 
nullify social legislation such as that implied in the Sarda Act .itself, and to 
which attention was drawn by the Age of Consent Committee. The difficulties 
of introducing compulsory registration are no doubt great, but it is not easy 
to 6ee how social legislation can be really effective without it. Nevertheless some 
attempt has been made at this census to collect figures for the fertility of females of 
different social standing and of various occupations in the hope of throwing some 
much needed light on the rate of reproduction in India. These are censorious 
days and there were not wanting articles in newspapers of the baser sort to suggest 
that the figures of fertility were being collected with a view to defaming the people 
of India. It is possible therefore that critics may be found who will conceive that 
they detect in Chapters III to VI, or elsewhere in this report, the cloven slots of a 
considered cloacinity. It is of course impossible to discuss the growth of population 
without any reference to its health. Those determined to see ill motives will 
be deterred by no denials, but to those who are not I would offer an assurance 
(which I hope is not needed) that nothing has been set down in malice. In the first 
five chapters, except for a page or two on the population problem, I have allowed 
myself to depart as little as possible from the statistics to be examined (no haunts for 
Apollo here) ; in Chapter VI the social movements and legislation of the decade have 
called for a short digression before returning to the figures in Chapters VII, VIII 
and IX. In the last three Chapters 1 have frankly permitted myself, after examining 
the - relative figures, to venture aside to a more speculative treatment of race and 
religion. What was for long the orthodox view of the history of race and culture in 
India was, brilliantly propounded by Sir Herbert Risley in the Census Report of 1901 ; 
the work that has been done since makes it probable that there has been a far 
greater degree of continuity in the pre-history of India than was then supposed, 
and certain that India was not characterised, as Sir Herbert believed, by racial 
or cultural isolation. Much work has to be done before any views on these subjects 
can claim finality, but certain hypotheses may fairly be advanced on the material 
accumulated since that census. With the exceptions mentioned I have stayed by 
my statistics, a valley of dry bones it may be, very far from Helicon, and I no 
Ezekiel to clothe them with flesh, content if I have played the part of Joab to hope 
that I may at least escape the unhappy recompense meted out to that early numberer 
of peoples. At any rate 1 have made no naughty omission of Levi and Benjamin 
on purpose, and if some of the tale have gone untold they must be few indeed 
when the increase alone since 1921 numbers nearly thirty four millions. For the 
Father of History is proved right again. '\vSmv h<= ir\f}6<K, he said near twenty-four 
hundred years ago, irXeio-Tov ia-n iravrw Tatv q fie Is Ihpev dv6pojTro>u and this census has 
justified him indeed, for it can be once more stated with some confidence that ' of 
all the nations that we know it is India has the largest population '. 
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ON THB 

CENSUS OF INDIA, 1931. 

CHAPTER I. 

Distribution and Movement of Population. 

Section i. Scope of the Report. 

I The area covered by the sixth general census of India is approximately 

identical with that covered by the census 
of 1921 and differs little from the area of 
previous occasions from 1881 onwards; 
2,308 sq. miles containina some 34,000 
inhabitants have .been added in Burma 
and in the north-east of Assam, while 
on the other hand, six sq. miles have been 
lost to Xepal. The statistics therefore 
cover the whole empire of India with Burma 
(exclusive of Ceylon and the Maldives) as 
well as Aden and Perim Island, but not 
the Kuria Muria Islands* and Sokotra, 
which is part of the Aden Protectorate, 
administered from Aden on behalf of the 
Colonial Office, and not part of British 
India. The statistics and the tables do 
not of course cover those parts of the 
peninsula which are not parts of the British 
Empire, that is to say. Afghanistan, Nepal, 
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Sq. miles. Increase. 


1881 
1801 
1901 
1911 

iati 

1031 


1,382,834 

1,660,160 177,636 
1,766,597 206,437 
1,802,657 36,060 
1,805,338 2.675 
1,808,679 3.347 


and the adjacent islands and islet* 


Changes 


in external ana once 1921. 




Sq. milea. Population. 


rtr . m +90S +16,711 
Bam* +1,400 +18,327 
United ProrhroM .. — 6 —130. 


Total net u 


Mitten +2,303 +33,908 


Bhutan and the French and Portug 




Par- 
Ana Popula. 

* "J! Incnase 
■q. miles. 1931. ^ 1921 . 


Afghanistan 

Bhutan 

Nepal 

French India 
Portug USflB 
India. 


360.000 7,000,000 ' 
20,000 260,000 
64,000 5,600,000 

198 286.410 -6-24 
1.461 570,98» +5-79 
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of which, together with the rate of increase 
since 1921 where available, are shown in 
the marginal table. For the rest the scope 
of this census extended to the whole of 
the penjnsula of India, forming what is 
commonly described as a sub-continent 
between long. 61° and 101° E. and lat. 
6° to ST^IST. Some information has also 
been included with regard to natives of 
India resident permanenfly or tempora- 
rily outside the Indian Empire or serving 
on the High Seas at the time the census 
was taken. 

Obviously within an area of such size, part of which is well within the tem- 
perate zone while part is almost equatorial, the diversity of condition both of the 
population and of its environment must be very great indeed. Geologically, while 
the peninsula is one of the oldest of the world's formations, the Himalayas are one 
of the most recent. Not urnaturally therefore there is a great variety of physical 
feature, varying not only from The loftiest mountains of the world to flats Salter) by 
every tide, but from sandy deserts with a rainfall of five inches or less in a year in 
the north-west to thickly woode d evergreen hills which have never leas than 100 
inches and here and there get 500 inches of rain or even more in the east and sodth. 
Again in northern India there are extremes of temperature — 120° of heat dropping 
to cold below freezing point, while in the south the temperature is almost static 

*T1>» population of these iaJandc remains conjectural, and the only information that can be had a boot them was 
obtained in 1920 from the Senior Naval Officer at Aden and it ■ printed in Par* III of thai Resort, atnea, although 
oat of date, it appears to be the latest information available. The question of the language of Sokotra fi imnlj 
perhapc written . but low a tpolen language only, is of aoDt interest, aa are Kkrsise hahita and mini mt at the ] 
lativ t> of these lriandt tome of whom in Sokotra are cava dveOen ; it ia therefore onnctaaate frob a i 
of view that on .TiTcaiigai iol ba* etei apparently 1 

■user 
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in its heat and humidity. As might be expected the physical features of the inhab- 
itants are no less variable than those of their environments. Any haphazard 
collection of Indians will afford types of very different ethnic groups, though the 
composition would vary according to the locality. The number of languages, 
as classified by Sir George Grierson in his Linguistic Survey of India and exclusive 
of dialec ts, is 225 by the returns of 1931. Creeds may be less numerous, but castes, 
customs and sects must be no less diverse, and the same applies to social, political 
and economic conditions. Thus the peoples to be covered by this report present 
every aspect from that of the latest phase of western civilization to that of the most 
primitive tribes, which, like the Andamanese or like the Eadar or Uralis of southern 
India, still exist by hunting and collecting forest produce without ever apparently 
having reached the stage of agriculture at all. Naturally any report of the census 
of so large and diversified an area must, if it is to be contained in a volume, be of a 
superficial nature, leaving the closer examination of the figures and facts reveal- 
ed by enumeration to the reports severally undertaken for each of the Provinces 
and larger States. 
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2 It the same time in spite of this great variety the existence for the most 
part of a uniform system of administration and of a fairly general distribution 
of *he different racial types from which the population is drawn, together with a 
similar, if perhaps less even distribution of religious und social system* contribute 
to give a certain uniformitv, if not unitv, to the whole, which in spite of local differ- 
ences is obviouslv capable' of a degree of national consciousness which mcreases 
w.th the spread 'of education. For the difficulty occasioned by great diversity 
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in treating India as a whole i8 experienced likewise to a more limited extent in each 
Province and in most States, since the political boundaries have generally little 
relation to any other. The difficulty of dealing with the population question by 
natural divisions is thus greatly enhanced. Obviously the density of the population 
is in immediate relationship to the conformation of the soil, to the rainfall and to 
the crops, all of which are inter-dependent, but since the boundaries of adminis- 
trative units run counter to the divisions of nature, any treatment of the popula- 
tion according to natural divisions is likely to involve the dissipation of figures 
returned by administrative units into a set of entirely different combinations. 
This has been attempted for India as a whole on some previous occasions, but the 
information obtained by such a treatment, however interesting academically, is 
of little or no administrative value. Demography by natural divisions therefore 
has been limited to the individual reports of provinces, since in some of the 
provinces and states the natural divisions are less diverse from divisions political 
than they are when India is treated as a whole, and within the' administrative 
unit may even be of some practical application. ; • 

3. In addition to the actual population of India some attempt has been made Extend, 
to give information as to Indian nationals in other countries or on the High Seas. P°P Bltfl » B " 
These figures are necessarily incomplete, but perhaps go further than they have 
done on previous occasions by including returns of. Indian crews on ocean-going 
vessels shipped during the eight months or so that preceded the final enumeration. 
Though not in India at the time of the census, these crews form a permanent part 
of the population visiting their homes from time to time and in many cases return- 
ing agriculture as a subsidiary occupation. Strictly speaking therefore, although 
the census in intention is one of the ae facto population that is of the numbers found 
in India on February 26th, 1931 and not as in the case of the United States, for 
instance, a de jure population, the terms of a census of actual population have not 
been observed with excessive punctuality. This indeed would have been impos- 
sible, since the remoteness of some parts of India, the difficulty of communications 
and limitations imposed by water, snow and wild animals make a completely syn- 
chronous enumeration of the whole peninsula an absolute impossibility. 
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4 CHAPTER I. — DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 

Section ii. — Distribution and Movement. 

hpafatfen. 4. The total area covered by this census amounts to 18 hundred thousand 
sq. miles and the population inhabiting it to 353 millions giving a densitv for the 
whole area of 195 persons per sq. mile. This density however is a very variable 
factor appearing at the lowest as 6-5 persons per sq. mile in the mean density 
of Baluchistan, Chagai District of which has only one person tc the square 




mile, and at its highest at about 2,000 persons per sq. mile in the most thickly 
populated parts of the south-west coast, the general density of Cochin State, includ- 
ing both the thickly populated coast lands and the almost uninhabited highlands, 
being 814-2 persons per sq. mile and reaching in one village the amazing max i mum 
found in any purely rural population of over 4,000 persons to the sq. mile. 
There is, however, in Bengal an even higher general level of density, since the Dacca 
Division has a mean density of 935 persons for a population of 13,864,104, and 
reaches a rural density of 3,228 per sq. mile for Lohajang thana, and a mean 
density of 2,41 3 for Munshiganj sub-division which has an area of 294 sq. miles. 
Of the total population 256,859.787 represents the^population of British India pro- 
per, the area of which is 862,679 sq. miles, and 81,310,845 that of the States with an 
area of 712,508 sq. miles. British India with Burma has a population of 271,526.933, 
and the proportion of the population of the States to British India is 23 to 77 when 
Burma is included. On the other hand if she be excluded it is 24 to 76. It has 
been already mentioned that the density of the population varies largely according 
to the rainfall and it may here be pointed out that in the densest areas — those of 
Cochin, of eastern Bengal, the north-east of the United Provinces and of Bihar, 
the rainfall is heavier than in any other part of India except Assam, where large 
tracts of hills and forest reduce "the population in proportion to the area, and in 
southern Burma where there is considerable room for the increase of population 
and where also there are considerable areas of forest and hills. With India's present 
population and area we may compare England and Wales with an area of over 
58,000 sq. miles and a population of nearly 40,000,000 and a density of 685 persons 
per sq. mile, or Europe as a whole— area 3,750,000 sq. miles, population 
475.000,000, mean density 127 persons per sq. mile, with the United States of 
America— area 3,027,000 sq. miles, population 123,000,000, persons per sq. mile 41 
or China the area of which including Tibet, Mongolia, Chinese Turkestan and 
Manchuria is estimated at 4£ million sq. miles and the population of which according 
to the latest estimate, that of Professor Willcox. is 342,000,000 giving a density of 
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80-5 persons per sq. mile, though in the fertile areas it is of course much heavier 
than this. Indeed a more useful comparison should be with China proper, having 
an area of about 1} million sq. miles and a general density of probably 200 to 220 
persons per sq. mile. It may be added that the total population of the world is 
now estimated at about 1 ,«50,000,000, and if this be the fact, the population of 
India forms almost one-fifth part of that of the whole world. It should be added, 
as regards area, that the Survey of India is now revising the official figures of the 
area of districts and provinces which will involve some modification of the figures 
given in the census reports. Revised figures were not ready in time to be utilised 
generally at this census, but the necessary changes in area and density are for the 
most part small and unimportant. 

5. The actual increase since 1921 is 33,895,298, 



Increase due to 



Census of Popula- 
tion. 



Period. Increase. 



Inclu- 
sion 
of new 
area. 



Actual 
increase 
of popu- 
lation. 



Total 



1881 
1891 
1901 
1911 
1921 
1931 

Total 



253,896,330 1872-81 
287,314,671 1881-91 
294,361,056 1891-01 
315,156,396 1901-11 
318,942,480 1911-21 
352,837,778 1921-31 



47,733,970 33,139,081 14,594,889 
33,418,341 5.713,902 27,704,439 

7,046,385 2,672,077 4.374,308 
20,795,340 1.793,365 19.001,975 

3.786,084 86,633 3,699,451 
33,895,298 35,058 33,860,240 



cent. 



23 2 
13 2 
2-5 
71 
1-2 
10-6 



1881-31 98,941,448 10.301,035 88,640,413 39 0 



that is to say, 10-6 per 
cent, on the population at 
the last census and 39 per 
cent, on the population of 
India fifty years ago and 
an increase of 12 persons 
per square mile in 50 
years, during which time 
the increase in area has 
been principally, if not 
entirely, confined to com- 
paratively thinly populat- 

ed areas, and amounts to 

— " "~- H26,055 sq. miles. These 

figures may be compared with an increase in England and Wales since last census of 
only 5 • 4 per cent. , but of 53 • 8 per cent, in the last 50 years, with an increase in the 
United States of 16 per cent, since the last census, with an increase of nearly 18 per 
cent, in Ceylon and with an increase in Java of 20 per cent, since the last census and 
of as much as 26 per cent, in the outer islands of the Netherlands Indies. The popu- 
lation of Java is of course not comparable with that of India as a whole oh account 
of its small size and limited area, but having (with Madura) the very high density of 
817 persons per square mile it is comparable with the more densely populated parts 
of India already mentioned. This illustrates the fact that the density in India is so 
variable that it is impossible to consider the question of movement of the population 
without going into the question of the distribution and variation of density, for 
density of population in India depends not on industry, as in the UniUd Kingdom, 
but on agriculture, and is greatest of course in the most fertile areas. At this 
census, however, the greatest increase is in the States, where generally speaking 
the density is lowest, and therefore the increase in the population shown by the 
figures of this census appears- at first sight indicative of pressure upon the margin 
of cultivation, but while the greatest increase has been in Bikaner (41 • 9 per cent.) 
this must be put down largely to the increase of irrigation and to the consequent 
immigration from outside, and one of next highest increases is that of Travancore 
in which the density was already among the highest in India. The increase in 
Hyderabad State again is partly to be attributed to an increase of efficiency in the 
taking of the census and cannot therefore be safely used as a basis of any compari- 
son of the population as it is now and was then. Obviously the greatest increase 
in population is to be expected in areas such as that of Burma where the rainfall : 
is above the mean and the density of the population below it. Where the rainfall ' 
and the density are at balance, that is, where the population is dense and' the 
rainfall is just adequate as in the seuthem Punjab, eastern Rajputana, United 
Provinces, Central India generally and H. £. H. the Nizam's Dominions, irrigation 
has abated the liability to complete loss of crop, and improved communications 
have made it possible to prevent ieavy loss of life in times of scarcity, thus en- 
abling the population to increase on the margin of subsistence. How high a popula- 
tion can be supported by agriculture when conditions are favourable, is shown by 
Cochin with areas here and there carrying over 2,000 and in one rural unit actual- 
ly 4,090 persons to the sq. mile on land producing rice and coconuts, but prin- 
cipally the latter which leaves more room for the erection of buildings and brings 
in. a higher return than rice in actual cash. In such areas, e.g. Cochin and 
Travancoxe, the increase in the population has been higher than in the 
mjsoc 
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populated areas like Baluchistan or Jaisalmer State where there is no oeneral 
extension of irrigation, although there would appear to be more scope W an 
extension of cultivation. On the other hand when these thicklv populated areas 
are examined in detail it appears that the actual rate of increase in population 
ib greatest in rhe less populated, and less fertile, areas. Thus in Travancore 
thero are three natural divisions the lowland— very fertile, the midland— les* so', 
and the highlands, where the staple crop is tapioca and where irrigation is not 
practised. Now in these three natural divisions the densitv in 1921 was 1,403 
persons to the sq. mile, 700 persons and 53 respectivelv. which increased during 
the decade to 1 ,743, 892 and 82, that is by 24 • 2, 27 • 4 and 54 • 7 per cent, respectively, 
showing a vastly higher rate of increase in the area of least density which is also 
the area of least fertility, though not as great a numerical increase. Similarly 
in Bengal the greatest rate of increase has been in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and 
in Madras in the Nilgiris. Where, therefore, there is a population already denser 
there is a clearly perceptible spread towards the less profitable land. **< 
The increase of population has also been dependent in some cases on migra- 
tion, while, on the other hand, the apparent increase may have depended on the 
failure to migrate. Thus the increase of 35 per cent, m Ahmadnagar district, 
a rather barren upland in the Deccan which suffers from recurring famines, is not 
due so much to a series of good years or to an extension of cultivation on the sub- 
sistence margin, as to trade depression, resulting in numbers of the population 
staving at homo instead of migrating to the ports of Bombay and elsewhere where 
in normal years they are employed during the census months of February and 
March. Bombay shows a corresponding decrease, probably due, in the parti- 
cular case of Bombay, largely to the same cause. Other decreases there are, which 
are not so easy to explain. 

Migration. ^ 6. Immigration, when India is taken as a whole, influences the population 
very little. Table VI shows 730,562 persons as born outside India as against 
603,526 in 1921, without taking count in either case of persons born in French 
or Portuguese possessions. The increase is almost entirely in persons born in 
Asiatic countries. Against this there must be set off on account of emigration 
about one million persons who are estimated as having emigrated during the decade 
under review. Migration, however, is of more importance as affecting internal 
fluctuations of populations, varying in British India from 1,244,249 (net) im- 
migrants into Assam to 15,536 (net) immigrants into the North- West Frontier 
Province. These figures however include all those whose birth-place was outside 
the provino^^nd do not refer to the decade 1921-31 only. If we take the actual in- 
crease due to immigration during the decade in Assam it is found to be only 121,648,* 
consequently if a percentage be taken on the increase of population Assam 
owes only 10 ■ 5 per cent, of its increase to immigration, though its immigration, 
figure is the highest among all provinces. Conversely Bihar and Orissa with the' 
greatest loss by emigration shows an increase of 10-8, a little more than that 
for all India, in spite of the fact that the total loss by emigration is equivalent, 
to almost a third of the actual figure of increase. Migration as between British 
India and the States has tended in the past to be from the latter to the former, 
but during the last decade this position has been reversed and the trend of 
migration on the whole is from British India to the States, where- the density is 
generally lower. Bikaner, where the immigrants total 161,303, i.e., 58 per cent, of 
its increase in population, is a striking instance ; the greater number of its immi- 
grants (about 54%) come from British India, and while the natural increase of 
tie population of Bikaner State plus the normal immigration as recorded in 
1921 would have resulted ma general increase of 28 per cent, and thereby .brought 
the population back to the 1891 level merely, the increase at this census is much in 
excess of that amount, and this excess may be put down entirely to the extension 
of irrigation. 

l U rt ri yy. 7. Another factor to be considered is the relation of the birth-rate to the death 
> rate and this factor is far from being the same in different sections of the population. 
How far the fecundity of different races and castes in India is the result of environ- 
ment and how far it may have become an inherited racial trait fixed at some 
period in the past history of the people, and how far it depends on prevailing social 
practices, is extremely difficult to deteimine in the light of the existing information, 
but it is easy to show that there is marked variation in different parts of India and 

* Vide Assam Census He port, 1931, page 11. 
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this question will be reverted to in the chapters on age and sex. .Meanwhile it is 
enough to point out that in India the birth rate is everywhere much higher than 
in Europe, largely on account of the universality of marriage, the Parsis being 
perhaps the only Indian community in which late marriage and small families are 
the rule instead of the exception. The birth-rate is lower among the Hindus than 
in most of other communities probably to some extent on account of the general 
disapproval of widow remarriage., resulting in larger numbers of women being un- 
reproductive at the child-bearing age, and to some extent on that of the greater 
prevalence of immature maternity. On the other hand, the high birth rate of 
India is largely discounted by a high death rate, particularly among infants as also 
apparently among women at child-birth. Here again social factors have to be 
reckoned with, the custom of pmdah^perhaps exercising its worst effect among the 
poorer clas s of Mus lim s wh o appear to be more rigid in its observance than the 
corresponding class of Hindus. This effect is particularly noticeable in crowded 
urban areas, in which the space available to a woman in purdah and poor circum- 
stances is so small as seriously to affect her health. In the matter of epidemics and 
of deaths from famine or want, the decade has been particularly favourable to an 
increase in population. It is true that the influenza epidemic at the end of the 
previous decade is believed to have fallen most severely on the most reproductive 
ages and should therefore have had a much more lasting effect than the reduction 
caused by famine which takes the oldest and the youngest first. There has, how- 
ever, been no serious famine in the decade under review, and every year sees im- 
proved method's of fighting such epidemics as cholera, plague or kola azar. Indeed 
a completely effective treatment for the latter pest has been perfected since the 
last census, and has made it possible to stamp out the disease. The antimony 
treatment of kpla azar was discovered as early as 1913, but the original treatment 
took three months to apply and therefore did little to prevent the epidemic. Th< 
treatment with organic antimony compounds, introduced about 1917, reduced tht 
period of treatment to a month. The improved treatment introduced during th< 
1921-31 decade however cures the disease in ten days or even less. 

A brief reference tc 
vital statistics will 
be found in Section 76 
(Chapter IV) below 
In view of the 
admitted inaccu- 
racy of these statis- 
tics in many pro- 
vinces, the dis- 
crepancy between 
the 1931 population 
as it should have been 
according to those 
statistics and as it was 
found to be by the 
census is no cause for 
surprise. The figures 
are shown in the 
marginal table, and a 
calculation of the in- 
tercensal population 
will be found at the 
end of the chapter 
in subsidiary Table 
III, while subsidiary 
Tables VIII to XI 
contain additional 
material with refer- 
ence to vital statistics. 
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* Excludes Adas. 



t The variation shown in Una column would of comae ha leas in the case of -fnrsses 

or more in the case of d^efioseney had the population under nostra a on shown in eohunn 6 
»en annually adjusted by dedncting reported deaths and sdosng reported births. 



8. As regards scarcity, improvements in communications, and consequently 
in ease of distribution, nowadays prevent anything like the famine mortality 
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of a century ago. while taking India as a whole the decade ending in 1931 was a 
prosperous one in the matter of crops, the general economic depression that has 
supervened having been little apparent outside one or two restricted area? until 
1931 itself, so that for a population mainly agricultural the conditions have been 
very favourable to an increase in population. Nevertheless the decade opened as 
it has since closed, in gloom. The frontier was disturbed ; the Moplahs were in 
rebellion ; there was trouble in the Madras Agency tracts ; the effects of influenza 
and the bad monsoon of 1920 were still active : trade was depressed ; prices were 
high ; finances were embarrassed, and the non-co-operation movement was ramoant. 
From this position there was a rapid recovery ; a series of good harvest* f olio we- 1 

almost all over India. 
In Bengal there were 
floods, it is true, and 
floods proved to be 
the principal cause 
of local distress and 
scarcity during the 
decade in India gene- 
rally, as no province 
completely escaped 
the inundation of 
some portion in the 
ten years under 
review. But taking 
India as a whole 
the first five years 
were generally above 
the average, or little below it. Famines were local and not very serious, 
though one unfortunate district in Madras had famine declared in it offi- 
cially in three seasons. Almost to the end of the decade the prices of cotton 
remained consistently remunerative. The end of the decade showed the most deter- 
ioration from this average of agricultural prosperity. Scarcity in some parts, e.g. 

in the United Pro- 
vinces, and the heavy 
fall in the prices of 
agricultural produce 
recreated a position 
not unlike that of the 
beginning oi the 
decade, but with the 
additional embarrass- 
ment of a population 
greatly increased by 
the intervening pros- 
perity. Wages how- 
ever did not fall as 
rapidly as prices, and 
up to the time of the 
census agricultural 

prosperity on the whole was greater than ten years before, though the 
increase in population had diminished the size of holdings. Trade and industry 
followed much the same course, since the depression, though severely felt 
by the tea industry as early as 1928, had only just become general by the 
time of the census. On the' other hand much permanent improvement had 
been carried out in communications everywhere, and a new port for ocean-gomg 
steamers had been constructed at Cochin and another begun at Vizagapatam. 





ECONOMIC. 

.bove all a number of large schemes of irrigation and hydro- 
lectric power development have been completed, particu- 
arly in the north-west and south of India. Public health has 
been exceptionally good during the decade ; cholera and 
plague took much less than their usual toll of life, and kala- 
ozar was suppressed by the perfection of an easy cure. The 
general rise in prosperity throughout the decade is indicated 
by the comparative deposits in savings banks and 
state of co-operative societies in 1921 and 1931, tables of 
which are given in the statements below : — 

Post Office Savings Bank Deposits. 



PROGRESS OF 
THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN IND 
I320-2ltol330-3l 



Pott Office Circle. 



No. of Banks. 



No. of accounts. 



Amount of deposits in 
rupees. 



1920-21. 1930-31. 


1920-21. 


1930-31. 


1920-21. 


1930-31. 


Bengal and Assam 




3,141 


528,427 


615,785 


5,27,34,019 


8,99,83,627 


Bihar and Orissa . 


895 


1,037 


124,361 


158,943 


1,26,42,858 


2,55,71,070 


Bombay* 


1.627 


1,823 


375,170 


333,793 


4,85,15,721 


5,66,65,593 


Burma 


362 


511 


70J017 


87,246 


72,84237 


1,28.25,298 


Oentzal 


801 


1,234 


95,569 


129,046 


1J7.62.966 


2,10,15,173 


Madias 


1,838 


2,279 


207,675 


380,358 


1,40,38^63 


2,56,08,800 


Punjab and N.-W. 
F.P.t 


997 


1,076 


241,494 


358,563 


4,48^7,062 


6,7633,111 


United Provinces . . 


1,463 


1,485 


235,244 


347,269 


3,57.68,516 


6,90,40,642 


find and Baluchistan 




260 




66,611 




1,20,66,560 


Total 


10,713 


12,846 1,877,957 


2,477,613 22JS6.33.942 


37,02,59,874 



• Include* Bind in 1920-21 only. ^ Includes BaluckiMan in 1920-21 only. 

The number of Co-operative Societies has more than 
doubled during the decade, which opened with 47,503 societies 
and closed with over 100,000, while the number of members 
of primary societies increased from 1,752,904 to 4,308,262, 
of whom more than two-thirds are agricultural. Five states 
which did not appear at all in the statements of 1920-21 have 



Five-year Cash Certificates Issue. 



Post Office Circle. 



Cash price realised from 
certificates. 



Bengal and . 
Bihar and Orissa 
Bombay 
Baraa 
Central 
Madras 

Punjab and N.-W. F. P. 
United Province* 
Stnd and Baluchistan 



In 1920-21. 
Ra. 
13,25,583 
2,72,753 
13,72,843* 
1,85,628 
$MM0 
2fi0,114 
7J5J53+ 
7,13,903 



In 1990-31. 
Rs. 

1,69,42.242 
39,69,736 

2,79,81,663 
24,56^92 
8a 80,370 
68,37,890 

2,63,83,786 

1.53.60. 699 
97.84.748 



Total 



51.*7£6i 11,7847,416 



■Includes Bind. 



t Incfadea Bahw*wUn. 
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been added to the returns of 1930-31, viz.," Cochin, Gwalior, Indore, Jammu and 
Kashmir and Travancore. It will be seen therefore that inspite of the decline at 
the end of the decade into a condition of low prices, trade depression non-co-opera- 
tion and rebellion, this time in Burma, similar to that with which the decade 
opened if not worse, there still remained at its close many of the economic benefits 
accumulated during the interval, though they are subject to the greatly enhanced 
liability of the additional population of approximately 34 millions to the propaga- 
tion of which the prosperous years had so greatly contributed. 



Province or State. Total no. of societies. Number of members 

(primary societies). 





1920-21. 


1930-31. 


1920-21. 


1930-31. 


India 


47,503 


106,166 


1,752,90* 


4,303,262 


British Prorinees 


43,366 


93,061 


1,600,476 


3,631.300 


Ajmer-Merwara 


522 


654 


17,296 


18,608 


Assam 


560 


1,413 


28,084 


69,569 


Bengal 


6,366 


23,614 


232,001 


760,812 


Bihar and Orisaa 


3,580 


9,404 


107,514 


254,462 


Bombay 


2256 


5,896 


265,629 


572,669 


Burma 


4,888 


2,972 


125,318 


85,741 


CP. ABerar 


5 fill 


4,109 


79,638 


76,615 


Coorg 


142 


253 


6,565 


14,037 


Delhi 


103 


275 


2,011 


7,795 


Hyderabad (Administered Area) 


■5 


18 


205 


6,173 


Madras 


6,287 


14,878 


395,284 


979,745 


X.-W.F.P. 




257 




7,722 


Punjab 


8,453 


20,698 


230,311 


679,616 


United Provinces 


4,493 


5.623 


110,620 


147,736 


States 


4,137 


16,102 


152.428 


638,962 


Baroda 


509 


1,047 


16232 


37,321 


Bhopal 


691 


1,189 


10,446 


20,611 


Cochin 




210 




24,328 


Gwalior 




4,071 




70,307 


Hyderabad 


1,431 


2,157 


35293 


53,120 


Indore 




506 




13,366 


Kashmir ; . 




2,899 




54,222 


Mysore 


1,500 


2,213 


89,757 


134,428 


Travancore 




1,810 




219,259 



Share capital paid up. 



Loans and deposits 
held at the end 
of the year. 



Reserve and other 
Funds. 



Total. 



Province or State- 



India .. 
British Provinces. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Assam 

Bengal 

Bihar and Oriuua 
Bombay 
Burma 
Central Provinces 

and Berar. 
Coorg.. 
Delhi 

Hyderabad (Ad- 
ministered Area ) 
Madras 
X.-W .F. P. 
Punjab 
United Provinces 
States .. 
Baroda 
Bhopal 
Cochin 
Gwalior 
Hyder bad 
Indore 
Kashmir 
Mysore 
Travancore 



1990-21. 



4,05,25 
3,53,59 
7,04 
2,36 
4228 
10,57 
46J8 
55£3 
26,49 

99 
13 
19 

64,87 

69,52 
27,74 
51,66 
1,85 
29 



15J7 
34,35 



\ t 

1030-31. 1910-21. 



1030-31. 1920-21. 1930-31. 1920-21. 1930-31. 



12,40,88 
10,60,16 

6,73 
8,09 
1,08,92 
66,42 
1,77,46 
88,78 
34,67 

2,75 
2,59 
1,96 

2,42,16 
2,08 
1,81,15 
66,51 
1,80,06 
5,80 
1,31 
3,03 
15,03 
46,41 
3,51 
24,42 
48,89 
33^6 



{In tiumsands of rupees. 
20,23,02 69,18,27 



18,87,90 
32,58 
12,17 
2,64,63 
1,02,10 
2,10,62 
223JL5 
226,81 

53 
82 
11 

4,07,66 

223,03 
83,53 

1,35,12 
21,08 
1123 



65,91 
3620 



63,92^1 

30,90 
50,94 
12,04^7 
4,77,60 
11,08,35 
1,06,19 
4,30,99 

5,81 
20,37 
340 

14,39,78 
10,44 
13,72,21 
1,23,36 
5,26,96 
59,45 
14,90 
15,15 
56,06 
1,30,62 
37,79 
66,74 

29,91 



) 

2,14,66 
1,99,40 
2,85 
2,31 
2627 
1021 
11,77 
28,42 
16,14 

60 



18,37 

57,99 
18,31 
15,26 
2,78 
IS 



5,36 
6,94 



10,32,12 
9,07,08 

9,67 
10,01 

1,69,32 
54,88 

1,04,91 
75,07 
66,17 

2,47 
2,11 
26 

1,27,94 
43 

2,50,93 
42,91 
1,28,04 
9,69 
8,36 
3,06 
20,63 
23.12 
13,46 
16,57 
24,09 
6,16 



26,42,93 
24,40,89 
42,47 
16,84 
3.332S 
122,94 
3,34,57 
3,06,90 
2,99,50 

212 
95 
30 

4,9020 

3,60,54 
129,58 
2,02,04 
25,71 
11,70 



86,44 

78,19 



91,91,22 
83,59,56 

47,30 
78,04 
15,62,51 
5,88,90 
13,90,72 
2,69,04 
5,31,73 

11,03 
25,07 
5,32 

18,09,88 
12,95 
18,04,29 

2,22,78 

8,31,66 
74,94 
24.57 
21,24 
91,62 

2,08,15 
54,76 
97,73 

1,80,32 
69,33 
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Section Hi. — Provincial distribution and variation. 



9. Ajmer-Merwara is a small province with an area a little less than that of 
Co- Cork or a little more than that of Devonshire and a population of little more 
than that of all Connaught or of Midlothian. It is administered by a Com- 
missioner under the Agent to the Governor General in India for Rajputana, 
by the Slates of which it is entirely surrounded, and consists of the city and 
sub-division of Ajmer, the adjacent but detached sub-division of Kekri, 

Variation of population par cant. 



Ajnar* 
Marwar 



3" 
a 

i 



a - 3 
* I § 



I 

2 



2 



S 



AJmer-Marwara 

Ajmer and Kekii 
Ajmer City 
Merw&ra . - 



2,711 660,282 207 +1T-7 —121 +6-1 —12 -r«l +216 

2,070 423.918 205 +17-6 —13-0 +3'5 — 0'4 + U-9 + 18'0 

17 119. iU 7,031 +4V3 -±-7-3 +19-8 +31-7 +5 3 +US-3 

641 136,374 213 +18 3 —8-8+10-6 —3-8 +17-2 +34-4 



Admimatntive and 
Natural Diruion. 



Ana in 
aqnai* 

miles. 



Variation of popolation per cent. 



Pops- Deoaitj. 1881 
lation. to 
1891. 



1891 
to 
1901. 



1901 1911 
to to 
1911. 1921. 



1921 
to 
1931. 



1901 
to 
1931. 



Astaman and Mieakar 8,148 99,4*8 9- ST 
Iilud*. 

Andaman* 2,608 
Nicobara 635 



19,223 
10,240 



7-68 
161 



+ T-3 +14 +8-8 +198 

f6-7 +16-2—2-7 +1-0 +7-9 +6-0 
+ 354 +6 1 +104 +67-3 



and the tahsils of Merwara, the ancient domain of the Mers, as well as small 
detached areas which are included in one or other of these units. The population, 
though the highest yet recorded, only exceeds that of 1891 by less than 18,000 
persons. The present census shows an actual increase of 13*1 per cent, for 
the decade, which probably represents a natural increase of 16 6 per cent, 
since the 1921 population was swollen by the Khwaja Sahib's 'Urs. The agricul- 
tural produce, of Ajmer and Merwara is not enough to support its population 
and some 360,000 maunds of grain are imported annually. Railway workshops 
in Ajmer employ many hands. 

10. Of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, which form the charge of a Chief 
Commissioner directly under the Government of India, the islands of Great 

Andaman are in 

the process of de- 
velopment from a 
penal to a free settle- 
ment, the aboriginal 
population being far 
on the road to ex- 
tinction. The density 

! of the Andamanc is 

7 • 66. . Sentinel Island and Little Andaman are still inhabited bv Andamanese 
only, and the Nicobars are likewise occupied almost entirely "by Nicobarese 
except for a few foreign tradera, who come to the islands for pearl shell biche- 
-mer and coconuts, by an Assistant Commissioner and by a few police The 
density of the Nicobars is 16 "1 persons per square mile. The convict popu- 
lation which was and is by far the most numerous element in the population of 
the Andamans has been much reduced on account of the policy of abolishing 
transportation to the Andamans. The figures of the foreign population, including 
convicts and er-convicts, show a steady increase of Burmese and Karens The 
climate suits them and they are accustomed to similar surroundings and the indi- 
cations are that the permanent population of the islands will ultimately be 
predominately Burmese. 

The most striking figures for these islands are those for the indigenous Negrito 
population which has shown a decrease respectively of 42, 30, 40 and 41 per cent 
at each successive census of this century and a total decrease of over 75 per cent 
since 1901 alone. If the present rate of decrease continue much longer the Anda- 
manese will be extinct by the end of this century. The Census Superintendent in 
his i report is content to damn with faint praise the policy of civilizing the aborigines 
™,lr he ,^ tutlonof ^e' Andaman Home », but that policy, n?w abandoned, 
resulted in the apace of 7 decades in a greater curtailment of human life than the 
Andamanese themselves are likely to have effected by their more direct methods 
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in as many centuries. In the Nicobars on the other hand, whence the penal settle- 
ment was removed in 1888. there has been an increase of 10 4 per cent, since 
1921 in spite of the deficiency of females, who are only 881 to everv 1,000 males. 
The ratio of females to males has increased by 112 per mille since 1921 when the 
ratio was 769 females per 1,000 males, and by 40 per mille during the present 
century. If Nicobarese of tribal religion alone be examined the increase in the 
sex ratio is from 866 females per 1,000 males in 1921 to 939 in 1931. 

A,Mm - 1 1 . Assam with a present population of a nine and quarter million shows 
an increase since 1921 of 15-7 per cent. The decade from the point of view of 
public health has been " the best in the history of Assam ", and the tea indus- 
try, which is, of course, the main industry of the province beyond ordinary 
agriculture, was on the whole in a flourishing condition, starting the decade 
with a recovery from the depression of 1919-1921, booming in 1923 and 1924 
and remaining prosperous until the end of 1927, when the present depression 
began to be felt as a result of foreign- competition and over-production. The 
increase in population, in spite of being the highest recorded in Assam, has been 
mainly due to natural increase and not to an increase by immigration which 
only formed ten per cent, of the total. The general economic condition of the 
cultivator does not seem to have deteriorated up to 1929 in spite of a general 
tendency to decay on the part of the cottage industries. Up to that year the price 
of agricultural produce had increased and expenditure on luxuries was found by 
the Assam Banking Enquiry Committee to have increased likewise. The 
standard of living had gone up, and so also apparently had expenditure on 
marriage and other ceremonies. This had involved increased indebtedness 
and "the average agriculturalist has not learned the importance of saving". 
The increase in population has extended to the whole province. Hills and Plains 
districts alike, but is lowest in the Surma Valley, which is the most densely popu- 
lated part and but little affected by migration. The area of the province has been 
slightly extended on the frontier towards Burma, but that extension of area has 
only accounted for 1 25 per cent, of the increase. The area of Assam is 67,334 
_ square miles and its 

Variation of population per cent. population is 9,247 ,857 

Areain , * , having a mean den- 

Provinoial and square Popu- DenBity. 1881 1891 1901 1911 19^*1 1881 •+„ ■ _f 107 fn fU p 

Natural Divi- miles. latton. to to to to to to Slty OI Hi IO 

sions. i89i. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 1931. square mile. This 

density, however, is 

■{«■ .. 67,834 9,247,867 187 + 6-8 +11-8 +15-8 +188 +157 + 80S variable matter, 

ijranmaputra J , , 

Valley .. 27,692 4,723,293 171 +10-0 + 5- 8 +18-7 +24 1 +22 5 +109-8 In the Surma \ alley 

Surma Valley 7,450 3,262,029 438 +11 5 + 5-3 +10 8 + 3 3 + 7 2 + 441 . 1 -1 ., . .„„ J 

Hills 32,192 1,262,635 39 —22-1 +77-7 +18 5 + 8-2 +15-6 +105 3 the density IS 438 per 

— — — ■ square mile, and na- 

turally the increase in population has been least in this area. In the Brahma- 
putra valley it is 171, and it is in this area that immigration is most active; 
in the Hills, which generally speaking afford a scanty subsistence' to scatter- 
ed villages, the density is only 39. There are no industrial towns in the province 
of any size or importance. The population is of a very mixed character. In 
the Brahmaputra valley the indigenous population consists of Bodo and 
Shan tribes mostly Hinduised, and with an aristocracy of caste Hindus 
ultimately of foreign extraction but, like the small Muslim population- settled 
in the 17th century, completely identified with the country and the people 
of the valley by a residence of many generations. The recent immigrants consist 
either of tea garden coolies, mostly aboriginals from the Madras Agency 
Tracts, the Central Provinces and Chota Nagpur, who take up land and settle 
down in the country, and of Muslim cultivators from Maimansingh District in 
Bengal who have of recent years swarmed into the lower districts of the 
valley and opened up large areas of waste land. Prolific breeders and in- 
dustrious cultivators but unruly and uncomfortable neighbours, these immi- 
grants threaten to swamp entirely the indigenous inhabitants and in the 
course of two or three decades to change the whole nature, language and 
relidon of the Brahmaputra valley and to assimilate it to the Muslim areas of 
Sylnet, where the population is not Assamese but essentially Bengali, whether 
Muslim or Hindu. In the other district of the Surma Valley, the plains part of 
Cachar, the last stronghold of the Kachari kings and once completely Kachan 
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Administrative 

Unit. 



BaJMhisUB 



Area 

in 
square 
mi lee. 



Popula- 
tion. 



Den- 
sity 

per , 

square 1901 
mile. to 
1911. 



Variation of population per oent . 



1911 
to 
1921. 



1921 
to 

1931. 



1901 

to 

l»31. 



134,688 868,617 

British Territory 9,084 136,793 



-8 0 



-8-6 +7 1 



Agency Terri- 
tories. 

Tribal Areas 

States 

Kalai 
UuBela 



37,864 271,491 



+9-3 +11 +6-7 +17-7 



7,280 
80,410 

73.278 
7,132 



65,224 
405,109 
342,101 

63,008 



-rl-3 
—1-9 
—3-6 
+91. 



+6-3 
—9 8 

— 8-6 
—17-2 



-1-45-5 
+ 6-9 
+ 42 

+24-3 



+66 7 
—5-5 
— 82 

+12-3 



iii character, ha© become a Bengali colony entirely submerging the indigenous 
Kachari. who has retained his tribal nationality only in the North Cachar Hills. 
There as in the rest of the Hill districts the indigenous tribes still hold their own, 
resentful of the intrusion of the plainsmen whether Bengali or Assamese and 
maintaining their own languages and distinctive cultures and racially belonging 
for the most part to Burma rather than to India. 

12- Baluchistan, the most sparsely populated of any province of India, occu- 
pies an important strategical position between Afghanistan. India and Persia, 
while the peninsula and immediate hinterland of Gwadar on its south-west coast 
is in the possession of the Sultan of Muscat and excluded from the scope of the 
Census of India. The province consists of British Baluchistan, of Agency Terri- 
tories, of Tribal areas and of the States of Kalat and Las Bela ; the Agency Terri- 
tories are grouped with British Territory for administrative purposes and include 

four tahsils held on 
lease from the Khan of 
Kalat. British Balu- 
chistan covers 7 per 
cent, only of the total 
area of the province 
and contains 16 per 
cent, of the total po- 
pulation, but these 
figures become 40 
and 53 respectively 
if all the areas under 

British administration 

area added to what is strictly British territory. In an area so scattered that the 
charge of a single enumerator involved the travelling of distances of from 50 to 
160 miles, a generally synchronous census was obviously an impossibility, and, 
the regular synchronized census on the standard schedule covered only 200 
square miles and a population mostly alien. The difficulties of obtaining an 
accurate census are further enhanced by the nomadic character of the population, 
which is constantly moving from one part of the country to another in search of 
pasturage or work, and by the periodic movements not only of the local popu- 
lation towards Sind. Afghanistan or Persia in the autumn, but also of foreign 
nomads from Afghanistan into and through Baluchistan in the winter. These 
nomads return in the spring, and in the summer Quetta with its cool climate is 
becoming a seasonal resort from the overbearing heat of Sind. The census 
therefore of Baluchistan is a census of her winter population and does not neces- 
sarily represent with any accuracy the population to be found there in the 
summer months, which the Census Superintendent estimates at 974,000. The 
mean density of Baluchistan is 6 persons per square mile, a little more than 
Tibet with 4 and about the same as Newfoundland exclusive of Labrador ; but 
this density falls in the Chagai district to 1 person per square mile. The decade 
started with a period of famine resulting from the drought of 1920-21 and although 
the years 1 923-25 were good the later years were afflicted by locusts and the decade 
a* a whole was below the usual level of prosperity. As a result of famine and 
scarcity and of the damage done by the invading sands of the Chagai deserts, which 
bury and lay waste the cultivated areas to the south and east of them and choke bo*h 
sources ;tnd channels of irrigation, the province lost some thousands of its scanty 
indigenous population by migration. Prices ruled high until 1930 when they fell 
to a level phenomenally low. Health was poor and to the disease which naturally 
follows famine conditions were added serious epidemics of cholera, small-pox ana 
measles. A general increase of motor traffic has almost caused the disappearance 
of animal-drawn vehicles during the decade, and 132 miles have been added to 
railways. The population increased by 69,000, of which 39,500 represents a natural 
increase, but th^ phenomenal increase of 45-5 per cent, in the Tribal Areas is not 
entirely beyond *uspicion. and if the natural population of Baluchistan be alone 
considered, the 1911 figure has not yet been recovered. The population is far from 
uniform ui character comprising as it does Brahui, Baloch, Lasi and Makrani with 
their satellite tribes of Loris, Dehwars. Langahs and Naqibts to say nothing of . 
Path.ui- and Jatt* and Persians. The country is of great historical importance 
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••tijal. 



and the researches in recent years of Sir Aurel Stein indicate thar Baluchistan wa< 
once a fertile country supporting a large population, where it now offers a scantv 
subsistence steadily dwmdling under the encroaching sand. 

13. Bengal, ninth of the provinces of India in area, is first in respect of popula- 
tion. The British districts cover 77.521 sq. miles, exclusive of large surfaces of river 
and estuary, and the Bengal States 5,434. To these for.census purposes was added 
Sikkim State, another 2,818 sq. miles. Thirty sq. miles have been added since 1921 
from Bihar and Orissa but changes in calculation of area have increased the size 
shown in the tables by an additional 678 sq. miles. The total population returned is 
51,087.338 for Bengal (of which 50,114,002 were in British and 973,336 in State 
territory) and 109,808 for Sikkim, the population of Bengal being more than one- 
sixth of the total for British India. The density in British Bengal is now 646 persons 
per sq. mile, while that of Sikkim is only 39. Excluding Calcutta the density of 
Bengal varies from 2,105 in Howrah district to 43 in the Chittagong Hill Tracts," but 
by far the greater part of the province has a density of over 500 to the sq. mile, 
and if smaller units are taken a much higher rural density is found in many places. 
Dacca Division having a mean density of 935. Munshiganj sub-division of 2,413, and 
Lohajang thana of 3,228 per sq. mile. The rate of increase of population has been 
7 • 3 per cent, since 1921 and that of Sikkim 34 • 4 per cent . Cooch Behar State is one 
of the few in India that shows a decrease since 1 921 . This decrease, 0 • 27 per cent. , 
is entirely Hindu ( — 4*76%) and is attributed to the expansion of settled cultiva- 
tion by Muslims which has the effect of driving the Hinduised tribes, Koch, Mech, 
Poliya, etc., into the foothills or eastwards into Assam, a process observed 
likewise in the adjoining Bengal districts. It is also suggested that this decrease ) 
is partly due to changes in social custom, such as the abandonment of widow/ 
remarriage as part of a campaign of social elevation, and to changes in]! 
environment unfavourable to pre-existing adaptations. Tripura State on' 
the other hand, with only 93 persons to the sq. mile, has experienced an 
increase of 25-6 per cent., and the thinly populated Chittagong Hill Tracts one of 
22 -9 per cent. Conditions during the decade from the economic standpoint are de- 

Variation of population per Scribed &S 

h a v i n g 
been " not 
e n t i r e ly 



cent. 



Provinoe or State. 



S . ■ * 

S" .2-3 o 5 n JS • S3 

.2 j3£"222222 
t o-gSSo-SS unsatisfac 

Bengal .. 82,955 51,087,388 618 + 7-5 +7 7 +8 0 + 2 8 4-7 8 +88 0 L ° 1 ^ " 

British District* . . 77,521 50,114,002 646 + 7-6 + 7-8 + 7 9 +2-7 +7*3 +38-0 M a r V eStS 

Cooch Behar State 1,318 590,886 448 —3 9 —21 +4-6 —01 —0 3 —19 have been 

Tripura State 4,116 382,460 93 +43 7 +26 1 +32 6 +32-6 +25 6 -+-2»9 9 . . 

Stkklm 2,818 109,808 39 +93 8 +49 0 —7 1 +S4-4»- 280-5 generally 

* 1891—1931. good and 

prices high until 1929, though there have been severe floods in three years, some 
cyclones and an earthquake Wages were high till 1930, but their high level 
was of little benefit to middle class families with fixed incomes, and it was 
the skilled workman who reaped the most benefit. In industry cotton mills 
have been prosperous throughout, and jute until 1929; tea was prosperous till 
1927; coal has not been prosperous. Throughout Bengal there seems to have been 
a general rise in the standard of living, not shown in an improved or more 
expensive diet, though it is reported that the need for a better balanced dietary 
is indicated by the fact that an ordinary cultivator is found to improve and gain 
weight on prison fare, but in minor amenities such as umbrellas and shoes, shirts 
and coats " now worn by thousands who would never have dreamt of wearing 
them ten years ago ", while the hurricane lantern is almost universally displacing 
the indigenous oif lamp. In some areas union boards are taking advantage of their 
powers to tax the union for schemes of village improvement such as the clearing 
of jungle, maintenance of roads and the excavation of tanks or wells On the 
other hand increased earnings have not led to any reduction of the indebtedness of 
the ryot or labourer. The average debt of an agricultural family seems to be 
about Rs. 180 and that of a non-agricultural one perhaps a little more, while the 
average debt of the total population is about Rs. 166 per household. The debts 
of members of co-operative societies have increased by 3*5 per cent, to which 
borrowing to forestall the Sarda Act has largely contributed. 
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I u an interesting examination of the population question printed as an appendix 
to this chapter the Census Superintendent reaches the conclusion that Bengal might 
have a population of some 53 millions in 1941 . and that the maximum population will 
be from 68 to 74 millions : that the Hindu population has passed the point at which 
the rate of increase accelerates in successive decades and is approaching a stationary 
population, wheieas the Muslim population has not yet progressed so far along its 
present cycle of growth but will ultimately be to the Hindu as 4 to 3 ; and that Bengal 
could support at the present standard of living nearly double its present population. 

14. Bihar and Orissa has a heterogeneous population of 42,329,583 in an area tubai-aa* 
of 1 11,702 sq. miles giving a mean density of 379 per sq. mile, of which 28,648 sq. o*-*. 
miles consist of feudatory States which contain more than 4 j millions of the popu- 
lation. The increase of the province has been 115 per cent . since 1 921 . The popu- 
lation falls naturally into three areas which do not correspond to its administrative 
divisions, that is into Bihar (exclusive of the Santal Parganas). the Chota Nagpur 
plateau together with the Santal Parganas and the Feudatory States, and Orissa 
proper. The mean density gives little indication of its great variation, which is 
as high as 969 persons per sq. mile in the Muzaffarpur district of Bihar, with a den- 
sity of 1,073 if calculated on cultivatable area, and as low as 43 in the Feudatory 
State of Rairakhol. In previous decades the number of emigrants vhas very greatly 
exceeded the number of immigrants. This excess has been considerably reduced 
during the past ten years. 



Area Popu- Variation of the population per cent. 

Locality. in sq. la- Den- , — — ■ — ■ * . , 

mike. tkm. sity. 1881-91. 1891-01. 1901-11. 1911-21. 1981-31. 1881-1931. 



Bihar and Orissa 111,702 42,329,583 379 + 7-5 +1-8 + 5 1 —1 2 +115 +86*8 

Bihar 36,877 23,676,028 642 +4-7 —1-3 +1 5 —13 + 97 +13-6 

(excluding Santal 
Parganas). 

Orissa 8,201 4,202,461 612 +6*8 +7*1 +0-9 —4-6 +6*2 +15-8 

(ex. Angul and 
Sambalpur) 

Chota Nagpur with 
Santal Parganas, 
Angul and Sam- 
balpur 37,976 8,799,087 258 +10-2 +5-2 +11-8 —O-l +16-4 +50-6 

Feudatory States 28,648 4,662,007 162 +25-6 +9-5 +19-0 +0-4 +17-5 +93-0 



But these conditions have been confined to British territory, for in the States there 
has been in the past an excess of immigrants over emigrants which has been simi- 
larly reduced during the past decade. The public health has been exceptionally 
good throughout the decade, mortality from plague having decreased by about 73 per 
cent, and from cholera by about 30 per cent. At the same time, though the birth 
rate has fallen from 41 per mille to 36-5, the survival rate has more than doubled. 
Earners profited by a general decline in the cost of living, while cultivators also 
benefited during the greater part of the decade not only by a succession of good 
harvests but by the fact that the prices of food grains retained a high level after 
other prices had fallen. There have been heavy investments in post office 5-year 
cash certificates ; in the Post Office Savings Bank the number of depositors has 
risen since 1921 by 27 • 8 per cent, and the value of the deposits by 102 per cent. 
The standard of comfort has everywhere risen among the labouring classes, while 
an outstanding change in diet is the development of tea -drinking. It has 
already been pointed out that the population of this province is heterogeneous. 
That of Bihar is not markedly dWmilar to the population of the east of the 
United Provinces on the one hand or the west of Bengal on the other, between 
the populations of which it forms a natural link, and may be regarded as normal 
Hindustani speaking population of the Ganges valley. In Orissa proper the 
population is more nearly allied to that of Lower Bengal, but has a distinctive 
culture of its own. The Chota Xagpur Plateau and the Santal Parpanas are 
primarily the habitat of comparatively primitive Munda speaking tribes and of 
o'hers speaking Dra vidian languages* but closely allied tothem in race. 
Sambalpur and Angul are not dissimilar and the inhabitants of the Feudatory 
Matt s art: also of the same kind, though Oriya replaces Hindi on the southern 
siupes of the plateau as the medium of communication with the more civilised 
world. 
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CHAPTER I. — DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 



IS. Bombay in 1921 included the area which in 1931 was enumerated as the 
W estern India States Agency, and on this occasion therefore its area was reduced 
to 151,593 square miles (excluding Aden), having a population of 26,347 511) and a 
mean density of 174. Even with this reduction Bombay remains larger than any 
province except Burma and Madras. It comprises not" only the British districts 
of the Bombay Presidency proper, but the Bombay States and Agencies and 
bind. Aden is separately treat ed in an individual volume (Vol. VIII. pt 3) and in- 
cludes the whole of the Aden Settlement and Perim, but not the Aden Protector- 
ate. An entirely separate volume (IX) deals with the cities of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, which is far ahead of any other province in India in the proportion of its 
urban to rural population, if we exclude Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara, where the 
principal unit of the province is itself a town. 
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In Bombay City itself the population has actually fallen since 1921, partly probably 
because the economic depression which had set in by the census of 1931 had driven 
back to their homes the countrymen who normally come down to Bombay to work 
during the cold weather and partly no doubt Owing to suburban expansion, but 
every other unit in the confines of the Presidency proper has increased in population 
during the decade and the general rate of increase, 13-7per cent., is well above that 
of India as a whole. In the case of the cities the increase was probably greater than 
that actually shown, since the municipal authorities did not in all cases co-operate 
whole-heartedly, while some were definitely obstructive. In Surat, Kaira, Villeparle 
and Broach at any rate the enurueratioivwas probably defective, and at Ahmadabad 
it was made impossible to carry it out at all in many parts of the city. For that 
town therefore an estimate has been made of the numbers not enumerated and 
added to the actual returns for the purposes of all tables in which details bv reli- 
gion, age, etc., are not required. Aden alone has fallen while the Bombay States 
and, even more, Sind have increased at a higher rate than the province as a 
whole, though Sind has been visited by disastrous floods and in 1929-30 revenue 
to the extent of Rs. 57,71,940 had to be remitted on account of damage by 
locusts. In marked contrast to all the decades since 1891 no district has suffered 
from a single very bad season during the whole period under review. Five seasons 
o£ the ten were good and five were moderate, and the fact that the prices of food 
grains fell more slowly than most others while cotton remained exceptionally high 
was of great benefit to the cultivator. At the same time wages and the demand 
for labour showed a tendency to rise rather than to fall until 1930, and then did 
not fall proportionately to the drop in prices. In the towns the deeade was also 
one of prosperity until 1927-28. and in the earlier half of the decade urban labour 
seems to have reached an unprecedented standard of comfort, but at the end of 
the period the trade depression, aggravated by the civil disobedience movement, 
caused much unemployment and discomfort. 

Botm. 16. The census of Burma was taken on February 24th two days earlier than 

that of India proper on account of local festivals which made the 26th an incon- 
venient date. Though only eighth in order of population figures, Burma is by 
far the largest of the provinces of the Indian Empire, having an area of 261.610 
square miles, of which 233,492 were covered by the census operations of 1931. The 
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population censused is 14,66*7,1*6, naving increased by 11 
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cent, since 1921, 
part of which in- 
crease, as near as 
can be estimated 
320.000* persons, 
is doe to immigra- 
tion from India. 
The figures in the 
marginal table 
give the varia- 
tion by " na- 
tural " divisions, 

but these divisions are administrative and racial rather than geographical. Thus 
the Burman Division represents the plains districts of administered Burma in which 
the population is primarily (94 per cent.) Burmese, though it includes the remnants 
of the Mons of Pegu, the main bulk of the Karens, who appear also in the Salween 
and Slian divisions in smaller numbers, and a considerable share of the total number 
of Chins, Kachins and other indigenous races. It contains nearly all the Chinese 
other than Yunnanese, that is to say almost two-thirds of the total, and practically 
all the other foreign or Indo-Burmese population. The Chin division contains for 
practicaTpurposes Chins and no one else. The Salween division, consisting as it 
does primarily of the Karenni, the only area in Burma with the status of an Indian 
State, has a population purely Karen and Tai. The Shan division, constituted by 
the Northern and Southern Shan States, is of course primarily Tai, but includes a 
good many Karens and Burmans, almost all the Yunnanese (who make up more 
than a third of the total Chinese in Burma), almost the whole of the Palaung-Wa 
branch of the Mon-Khmei race, many Kachins, about half the other indigenous 
races of Burma, and a few Indians. The immigration of Yunnanese during the 
decade has been considerable and has added about 10,000 to the population .of the 
Northern Shan States, while Indians, largely Gurkhas from Nepal, have added 
another 11,000 to the Northern and 5,000 to the Southern Shan States. In the 
Salween division the population of the Karenni States decreased, and the increase 
in the rest of that division was largely due to the mines in Salween District. The 
Chin division has increased not only by the natural growth during a prosperous 
decade but by the inclusion of previously unadministered country on the Assam 
border. As far as climatic conditions went the decade was normal and floods and 
droughts were confined to small areas and involved no widespread calamities 
comparable with those which befell some parts of India, though the town of Pegu 
was destroyed by a disastrous earthquake which did damage elsewhere as well. 
Burma grows more rice than her population consumes, and although cultivable 
lanuns not readily capable of extension the area under irrigation was extended by 
some 317,000 acres during the decade. Industrial expansion, particularly in the 
production of oil, has been important, in some districts and railways have extended 
by 434 miles. There has been some increase in mining activity in spite of the 
slump in silver and baser metals. The fall in the price of paddy was perhaps the 

most serious feature of the decade econo- 
mically. The marginal table shows the 
wholesale prices of paddy brought by boat 
to Rangoon annually from January to March. 
After a very considerable rise from the 1921 
prices, the price fell in 1929 nearly to the 
1921 level, in 1930 considerably below it 
and in 1931 dropped to half. The past 
decade witnessed a very rapid growth of 
national feeling in Burma. This feeling 
tended to take a racial bias and stowed 
itself particularly strong against Indians and 
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1921 
1922 
1923 
1984 
1936 
1926 
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1938 
1920 
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Prioe in rupee* per 
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163 
186 
178 
194 
178 
1S6 
181 
1S9 
158 
138 
77 



Chinese, manifesting itself against the former in the Rangoon riots of May 1930, and 
against the latter in a riot in January 1931. With these came the rebellion, of 
which the Burma General Administrative Report for 1930-31 writes : — - 

" The outbreak of a sadden and prolonged rebellion came as a surprise. It began on 22nd 
December 1930 in Tharrawadd y (75 miles north of Rangoon), a turbulent district 

• Vidt Chapter I of Burma? 
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since Burmese times and in these latter years a favourite resort of political 
agitators. Military Police were despatched in twenty-four hours. a.>/d regula 1 - 
troops followed, but by May 1931 there had been outbreaks in Prome, Yamethm, 
Pyapon, Henzada, Thayetmyo and attempted outbreaks elsewhere. The rebels 
were tatooed in order to render them invulnerable, and many wore simple 
uni f orm, for the rising was organised. lU object was the overthrow of Govern- 
ment and the enthronement of a jungle king, for in its prime origin it had little 
to do either with modern politics or with economic stress. It was aggravated by, 
just as in its turn it proceeded to aggravate, economic stress, but. it originated 
in an outburst of mediaeval superstition of a recurrent and recognisable type." 
The outbreak coincided, of course, with the census, but luckily the preliminary 
enumeration could everywhere be completed in undisturbed conditions except in 
Tharrawaddy District and a small part of Pegu, where there was inevitably some 
under-enumeration. The rebellion spread to Henzada before the final enumeration, 
but the preliminary enumeration had already been completed. 

17. The Central Provinces and Berar, an area totalling 131,095 square miles, 
include not only the British districts, 82,153 sq. miles, and the fifteen States of the 
Central Provinces, 31,175 square miles, but the four districts of Berar, 17,767. which 
are leased in perpetuity from H. E. H. the Nizam. The total area of the province 
according to the latest revision is 133,050 sq. miles, but this figure was obtained 
too late for use in the tables. The total population is 17,990,937 with. a mean 
density of 137 per sq. mile, but this density is very variable being exceedingly low 
in the 20,000 sq. miles still covered by forest. The highest density is that of the 
Katghora Tahsil which has 492 persons to the sq. mile, and the lowest that of 
the Ahiri Zamindari with only 16. Famines and epidemics have been res- 
ponsible for 
exce p t i o n a 1 
fluctuations in 
the past, and 
the Central 
Provinces 
more than any 
other are 
marked by re- 

curring alter- 
nations between good and bad years. The decade under review opened in conditions 
of scarcity and high prices, while the effect of the influenza epidemic upon women 
of the child-bearing ages can be traced in certain age groups at the present 
census. Up to the end of 1921 public health was bad. Cholera, plague and 
malaria caused exceptional mortality. In 1922 however the satisfactory 
monsoons of that and the previous year reduced the death rate from 44 to 
29, though the birth-rate also fell from 38 to 36 per 1,000. Good monsoons 
and healthy years continued until 1926-27, which was marked by serious 
floods, and 1927-28 saw the beginning of the decline in prosperity. Wheat was 
attacked by rust and more than half of the crop was lost in the northern districts 
of the province in that year and health deteriorated. The following year brought 
the recurrence of non-co-operation, agrarian agitation and general depression, 
another unsatisfactory agricultural year in the north of the proviuce, and much 
unhealthiness from cholera, plagde, small-pox, influenza and malaria. On the 
whole, however, the intervening prosperity more than balanced the depression at 
either end of the decade. The net area cropped increased from 23,585,215 acres 
to 25,364,376 ; the addition of a thousand miles of irrigation channels added nearly 
a hundred thousand acres of irrigated land ; a thousand miles of metalled road were 
added to the existing metalled roads, and many new bridges, and 300 miles of 
railway. It is significant of the connection between prosperity and population 
that the growth of the latter was very small in the north of the province which 
suffered three very bad years at the end of the decade. Elsewhere, as in other 
provinces, the highest rate of increase was in the most thinly populated areas. 
The infant mortality rate appears to be higher in the Central Provinces than in 
India as a whole or in most other parts of India, but the rate of increase at 
this census has been 12-6% for the province. Both the natural features and 
the population "are very varied. The Narbada valley in the north is a wheat 
growing tract ; the Maratha plain in the west and the Chhattisgarh plain in the east 
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are rice-growing areas ; the C entral plateau and the Chota Nagpur p'ateau in the 
north-east like the States of Bastar and Ranker and the district of ('hands in the 
south are largely forest. In the open country Marathi is the language of the west 
and Hindi of the east, but the forest tribes speak Dravidian or Munda languages. 
In Bastar State, the remotest part of the province, there has been much increase in 
communication, but the Administrator reports that the increase in traffic is leading 
to an mcrease in the consumption of opium and in the case of one tahsil to the 
substitution for opium of the much more pernicious mercury. 

1 8. Coorg, smallest after Delhi of the provinces of India, is the only one which 
showed a decrease of population at the census of 1931. It is administered by a 
Chief Commissioner, who combines this office with that of Resident in Mysore, 
and has a council of 15 elected and 5 nominated members. Its area is 1,593 square 
miles (of which 519 are occupied by Reserved Forest) with a population of 163,327 — 
511 less that is than in 1921, and a density of 103 persons per sq. mile. The de- 
crease in population is probably greater than the figures indicate, since there has 
: been a dec- 

rease of about 
5,000 persons 
in the natural 
popu 1 a t i o n 
most of which 
since it consists 
In 1921 many 
the census fell 
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is balanced by an increase in immigrants more apparent than real, 
mostly of labourers who leave the province for their homes in March, 
must have already gone when the census was taken but in 1931 
earlier before the exodus had started. The vital statistics showed an excess in 
deaths over births of 14,000, though' it is stated of the average individual in Coorg 
that his desire " appears to be to have as many children as possible, irrespective 
of his economic position ". Coffee plantations on an important scale as well as 
cardamom plantations on the western slopes of the plateau continued to flourish 
and tea to survive, though plantations of rubber and agave are being abandoned, 
but the staple crop is rice of which the province produces more than it consumes. 
Both- for rice and coffee the decade was favourable except for the heavy floods in 
1924. The fall in prices, steady till 1929, at the end of the decade caused paddy 
to be sold at exceedingly low rates and the area under rice-cultivation to decrease 
from 84,587 to 82,822 acres. Urban population has increased and a general in- 
crease in the number of occupied houses points to the gradual dissolution of the 
joint family system prevalent in Coorg. 

19. Delhi is the smallest and most recently constituted of the provinces of 
India. It came into being as a province on the laying of the foundation stone of 
New Delhi by His Majesty the King Emperor in December 1911, and as a result 
of the establishment there of the imperial capital its growth has been phenomenal. 

It is of course primari- 
ly an urban unit and 
the total area of the 
province is only 573 
sq. miles, but the po- 
pulation is 636,246 
persons (722 females 
si per 1 ,000 males) with a 
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persons per sq. mile. 
• This density varies 
from 



58,273 persons 

per sq. mile in Old Delhi municipality to 372 in the rural area, where the increase 
during the decade has been only 3 per cent, as compared with 30-3 per cent, for 
the province as a whole. This rapid increase is due to the abnormal growth of a 
newly established capital, and is very largely due to immigration, since the gross 
balance of migration in Delhi's favour is 189,594 persons, of which the Census 
Superintendent regards 111,775 as the actual net increase by migration during 
the decade since 1921. This growth in population has outstripped the rapid build- 
ing of houses and in the urban area the density per 100 houses has increased from 
410 in 1921 to 454 in 1931. The censused population of the urban areas 
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however (447,442) probably falls to about 830,000 in the hot weather which is 
likely to oe no more and possibly even less than its permanent population at the 
height of its importance in the reign of Shahjahan. 
Main*. 20. Madras covering 142.277 sq. miles populated by 46,740,107 persons, is 

second among the major provinces in area, third in population and fifth in densitv 
(329), but in rate of increase seventh exceeding only Bengal and the United Provinces 
the higher population figure of which it is fast overhauling. Its rate of increase for 
the decade was 10-4 in British territory, a Little less than the general rate of the 
whole Indian Empire. The total irrigated area has increased by some 66,000 acres, 
that is by 0-90 per cent, only, but important new works are projected. The de- 
crease in the value of the crops raised has been nearly 46 per cent, which indicates 
not a fall in the quantity of the crop but in the level of prices. At the same time 
possibilities of agriculture on present methods have more or less reached a maximum 
and the Presidency can no longer feed itself. The decade was healthy, and not 
only has it been free from epidemics but the skilled research of Colonel Russell, 
the Director of Public Health, has made it possible to cope with epidemics when 
they arise, and in the case of cholera to predict their occurrence and so to forestall 
their virulence. Cholera, which is endemic in the south of the Presidency, has 
proved to have a six-year cycle. The vital statistics of Madras are worthy of 
reference since this province is the only one whose registration of birth and death 
approaches anything like a satisfactory standard. Even so in 1930 some 62,000 
unregistered births and 20,000 unregistered deaths were detected by . inspecting 
officers in the Presidency. In some parts of Madras emigration takes place on a 
larger scale to Assam, Burma, Ceylon and Malaya, the annual loss being some 13,000, 
and though the decline in the planting industry has resulted in large numbers of 
returns, these had not had their full effect by the time the census took place, even 
from Burma. As in the accuracy of her vital statistics, Madras is ahead of other 
provinces in the matter of birth control. A tendency is observed by the Census 
Superintendent for men at any rate to marry later, and contraceptive methods are 
advocated by influential persons and widely advertised in the press. The Census 
Superintendent writes " Ten years should show a marked growth in their popularity. 
Books on the subject are to be found in any bookstall or publisher's list and 
whether they are read as mild pornography or for serious guidance it is unlikely 
that they can fail to exert some influence ". He adds, as a portent, that contra- 
ception of a crude kind has been observed among the Groundans of Salem to 
prevent large families, the fragmentation of holdings and the weakening of the joint 
family system. 

The external boundaries have not altered. Internally there have been some 
changes between districts the most important of which has been the re-absorption 
in the three neighbouring plains districts of the Agency Division, a hilly tract 
inhabited by Khonds, Sawaras, a nd similar hill tribes and quite alien to the plains 
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districts which have absorbed it. The mean density is 329 but density varies 
greatly in different areas being only 89 persons to the square mile in the agency 
tracts and 471 on the west coast, though one district, the plains of Godavari 
East, on the Coromandel Coast reaches a higher density (660) than Malabar itself 
with 610. There is a greater tendency to city life in Madras than in any major 
province but Bombay, but the towns are far less industrial in character than 
that of the latter province. Nevertheless signs of industrial development are 
appearing and cotton mills are springing up at small country centres supplied 
by the cotton growing areas they adjoin. Thus Pollachi, a small town in C'oim- 
batore district, had six mills in 1921 but thirty in 1931. Cheap power from water 
i* a possibility and the use of electricity is steadily advancing in popularity, as the 
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decade has seen many towns with oil lamps or no lamps adopt electric lighting 
and fans. The standard of living is rising and in ten years the villager has 
" become accustomed to and takes as necessities what formerly were rather un- 
looked-for luxuries. The great advance in communications which the motor bus 
and car has brought has contributed enormously to widening horizons ". 

21. The North-West Frontier Province has an area of 36.356 square N*rik-ww 
miles with a population of 4.684,364 and a mean density of 129 per square 
mile, but of this area 22.838 square miles constitute the Trans-frontier 
Agencies, of the population of whjch 2,212,837 is only estimated and not 
obtained by enumeration, making a total with those enumerated in trans-frontier 
posts of 2,259,288 (density 99) and leaving 2,425,076 persons in the five 
regularly administered districts with an area of 13,518 square miles and a mean 
density of 1 79, an area a little greater than that of Holland with a population a little 
less than that of Denmark. Since 1921 the Malandri tract, 20 square miles, has 
been added to the administered from the unadministered area and 4 square 
miles have been transferred from Kohat District to the former. Otherwise 
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north to south. The growth of population has depended mainly on the extension 
of canal irrigation. The Kabul River Canal reached its mRyimiiTn area of irriga- 
tion in 1921 and the Upper Swat Canal in 1929. When the decade opened the 
agricultural position was bad and the frontier was disturbed, a condition which, 
however, benefits the inhabitants of the administered districts financially. Both 
contractors and unskilled labour do well and " to the Pathan of fighting age 
times of unrest call up memories of a princely pay earned in princelyidleness, 
guarding with a government rifle and the prestige of his race some lonely spot 
on a winding frontier road ". The situation on the frontier improved rapidly, 
but this improvement was followed by outbreaks of internal disturbance in 1924 
and 1927 of a communal nature and in 1929 by revolutionary outbreaks all over 
the province culminating in the very serious riots of April 1930 in Peshawar with 
inevitable repercussions among the border tribes, though the situation was restored 
,in time for the census to be taken generally under normal conditions. Agriculturally 
the decade was satisfactory until 1924, less satisfactory from 1924 to 1928 but 
improved from 1928 to 1930 when a deficient fall of rain and an excessive fall in 
prices combined to reduce greatly the area sown for crops. Ra. 22,06.956 of 
revenue were remitted on account of damage by locusts in the years 1929-30. 
Public health was bad in the first half of the decade, which the Census Superin- 
tendent attributes to the after effects of tne influenza epidemic, but the second half 
was one of " uninterrupted good health " which " restored to the people their normal 
vitality ", and the increase of population in the administered districts since 192 J has 
been 7 • 7%. The Co-operative Credit movement was started in 1925, and in 192tJ 
there were 16 societies with a membership of 365 and a working capital of Rs. 39,31 7. 
In 1930 there were 1€6 societies with 5,825 members and a working capital of 
Rs. 8,92,000. The primary necessity of the province is a settled economic outlook 
without whkh an increase in population disproportionate to that in wealth and 

5 reductive efficiency will involve poverty and discontent and in all probability a 
estructive agitation and very serious disturbance. 
22. The Punjab is the eighth province in India in area, but with the Punjab States 
Agency fourth in area, sixth in density and fifth in population. It has an area of 
136 .964 square miles with a mean density of 208, but this includes not only British 
districts and the Punjab States but also the Punjab States Agency, a separate unit 
though treated in the same volume. Taken separately British territory has a popu- 
lation of 23.580,852 with a density of 238 over 99,265 square miles. The area ap- 
pears in the tables as 99 200 the revised figure having been received too late for 
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incorporation, a condition which also explains the appearance of the area 5,820 in 
Table I as that of the Punjab States instead of the revised area 5,292 square miles 
with a population of 437,787 and a density of 83. The Punjab states Agency has an 
area of 32,407 square miles, a population of 4,472,218 and a mean density of 138. 
The increase in the Punjab population during the last 40 years is well illustrated 
by the density of Lyallpur district which was 15 per square mile in 1891 and 
is now 368. The last decade has seen the highest rate of increase yet recorded. 

Variation in population per cent. ^ QaS been & 

, . s healthy decade, 

the first half 
in particular, 
though in the 
second half 
there were 
plague epide- 

: : mics in 1924 

and 1926, while in 1926 and 1928 there were localized epidemics of cholera. The 
birth rate, twice that of the United Kingdom, has remained consistently high. 
Agriculturally the decade has been prosperous. The Sutlej canal system in 
1921 fed the Sirhind Canal only ; it now irrigates large tracts in Multan, Lahore, 
Ferozepore and Montgomery districts and in Bahawalpur State, as well as in 
Bikaner in Rajputana. In the- Punjab as a whole canal irrigation has extended 
by over 1 9 per cent, and has added 2,000,000 acres of irrigated land during the decade, 
though a drawback to irrigation has appeared in the tendency towards the rise 
of the subsoil water level, which forces up from below salts which make the surface 
soil unfit for cultivation. Agricultural wages remained high until 1928 and 
have not fallen so rapidly as prices. Agricultural credit has increased its capital 
from 216-13 lakhs in 1921 to 817-91 in 1931 and its owned capital from 113 to 
317 lakhs, and an indication of agricultural prosperity is to be found in the rise 
by 22 per cent, in the price of agricultural land. There has been a spread of 
improved varieties of wheat, cotton and sugar-cane and a great advance in the 
local manufacture of cane mills, ploughs, irrigation wheels and other agricultural 
implements. In 1921 the Census Superintendent remarked on the noticeable 
absence of any local manufacture of agricultural implements, but now at Batala, 
in Gurdaspur, alone there are 21 iron-foundries with an annual output of over 
19,000 implements valued at Rs. 537,000. The comparative prosperity and 
high prices of the earlier part of the decade led to increased interest and activity 
in the formation of joint stock companies, and factories increased from 297 
with 42,428 hands to 526 with 49,549 hands. The extraction of petroleum and 
the manufacture of cement from limestone have been started in Attock district 
within the decade, while the Mandi hydro-electric scheme now just completed 
is likely to hasten the industrialization of the province by the plentiful supply 
of cheap power. It remains to mention the rural uplift movement started in 
Gurgaon district in 1931 by Mr. Brayne and taken up elsewhere by the Y. M. C. A. 
which has also opened in Lahore a broadcasting station which already transmits 
to 1,500 receivers. 

23- The United Provinces have an area of 112,191 sq. miles of which 5,943 con- 
stitute the States of Rampur, Tehri-Garhwal and Benares. The J»tal area is less 
than that of 1921 by 53 sq. miles on account of 8 sq. miles transferred elsewhere 
and 45 reduced by fresh surveys. The province (British territory) is a little smaller 
than the British Isles and has a slightly larger population, while the total popula- 
tion of the province is 49,614,833 with a mean density of 442. Though se venth of the 
provinces of India in size, it is third in point of population. Eighty per cent. 
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of the earning inhabitant* are actively engaged in agriculture. The decade has 
been a good one in respect of rainfall and crops, in spite of having opened with, 
famine conditions in Gonda and Bahraich, and closing with drought and locusts in 
certain restricted areas, and with a serious collapse of agricultural prio<»*; The Sarda 
irrigation canal, on which work was started in 1921 . was opened in the main branch, 
in 1928. The system comprises some 4,000 miles of main channel and distributaries 
and 1,700 miles of drains over an area of six million acres of which it is anticipated 
that on an average 1 ,350,000 will be irrigated annually by its means. New masonry 
wells to the number of 150,314 have been constructed during the decade, mostly 
at the expense of the cultivators themselves, but the net cultivated area of the pro- 
vince has not increased and the double-cropped area is also stationary. The prin- 
cipal food crops are rice, millet, wheat, barley and pulse. Sugarcane is very im- 
portant in the north-west and oilseeds are cultivated often in lines sown through 
fields of other crops. The condition of livestock during the greater part of the 
decade was unsatisfactory on account of epidemics. The enquiries made by the 
Banking Enquiry Committee in 1929 indicated that 46% of tenants and peasant 

(iroprietors were then debt-free, and 22% owed less than two years' rent. Of 
andlords a larger number were in debt and their debts were very much greater. 
The fragmentation of holdings is a serious disadvantage to the agriculturist, and 
the reserves built up during the first seven prosperous years of the decade have 
been exhausted by the collapse at its close. In 1929-31 revenue was remitted to 
the amount of Rs. 1 ,68,50,000, and about three times that amount in rents. In 
industry, of which Cawnpore is the principal dentre, the numbers of factories rose 
by 72-5% from 218 to 376 and of persons employed in them by 33-2% from 69,000 
to 92.000, and the increase has been principally in permanent as distinct from sea- 
sonal employment. There has been a marked improvement in public health, 
particularly in the matter of deaths from plague, cholera and small-pox. The 
increase in population during the decade has been greater in the States than in 
British territory but amounts over the whole province to 6-7%, the density being 
greater in the east than in the west. In this connection it is pointed out that the 
higher castes are predominant in the west of the province, and the lower in the east, 
or in cases of castes uniformly distributed, the western branches are socially superior. 
Generally speaking, however, the population of the United Provinces, tike its 
language, is more uniform than that of most provinces in India. 

24. Baroda State occupies 8,164 sq. miles in Gujarat and Kathiawar, but is not Bn*b 
a compact whole, consisting, as it does, of four major and several minor disconnect- 
ed areas, with a total population of 2,443,007 and a mean density of 299 per sq. 
mile. The population has increased by 14-9% since 1921. The natural increase w 
estimated at 9-4%, and the increase due to immigration was swollen by 26,755 
persons who migrated from villages in adjoining British territory for political motives 
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connected with the Non-co-operation movement. About the size of Wurttemberg 
both m area and in population, Baroda is the sixth largest of the Indian States though 
about sixteenth in area. No epidemics visited the State during the decade, nor were 
there any calamities claiming a serious toll of lives, but the State suffered severely 
from floods, frost, locusts and poor seasons and at the end of the decade from 
f *U m P n <*6. Nevertheless co-operative societies rose in number 
from 509 in 1921 to 1,047 m 1931, their membership from 16,932 to 37,321 

Tio Z Capit ? 1 ^^L t0 ? t^ 8 °l "P 688 " ( * cu P ied area increased from 
3,780,000 acres to 3,920,000 and the number of permanent irrigation wells increased 
from eo 433 to 63,775. Medical relief continued iTTexpaS L and UaSHSS! 
and anti-malarial measures to occupy the State Sanitation Department. 
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ThaCortrai 25. The Central India Agency deals with 61 Indian States situated roughly be 

i j££i CJ tween Rajputana and the Centra! Provinces and occupying an area of 51 .597 sq. miles 
including the British pargana of ilanpur (54 sq. miles) and about 10 sq. miles of 
States territory under British administration. To them has been added for census 
purposes Khaniadhana State which is dealt with by the Gwalior Agencv and 
has an area of 68 sq. miles. The total population dealt with is 6,615,120 
in the Agency and 17,670 in Khaniadhana with a mean density of 129 per 
sq. mile. As a result of exchanges of territory with Rajputana and Gwalior 
there has been a net increase since 1921 of 66 sq. miles. The Agency is not a com- 
pact area but consists of " dissimilar tracts with different physical and geographical 
environment and complex ethnically, culturally and linguistically. Broadly 
speaking three areas may be recognised. They are Malwa, Bund-lkhand and 
Baghelkhand ". The States with which the Agency deals are described as '* be- 
wildering in variety as regards their area, population, income, degree of internal 
autonomy and their relationship with the paramount power ". Some half dozen 
or more of these States are compact areas, but the great majority constitute " a 
medley of interlaced territories and the Agency itself is a mosaic of fragmented 
sovereignties •". Malwa with its undulating plains and black soil and the fertile 
Narbada valley, although associated with the inhospitable Vindhya anrl Satpura hills, 
contrasts very markedly with the hilly, sandy and stony country of Bundelkhand 
and Baghelkhand. The west, that is the former, grows cotton, wheat and jowar, the 
latter, the eastern parts, grow rice and kodon. The former is a favoured region 
generally free from seasonal calamities, and the latter though with a higher average 
rainfall is more subject to drought and scarcity. The decade economically has been 
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one of comparative prosperity, free from famine or serious scarcity in any large 
area and from any widespread epidemic. Malwa was short of rain in 1925 and 1929, 
Bundelkhand and Bagelkhand in 1928 and 1929. The increase in population for 
the whole agency since 1921 has been 10-5%, ninety-two per cent, of which increase 
is natural, only eight per cent, of it being due to the favourable balance of migration. 

26- Gwalior State, the dominion of the Scindia family, ahout th-j aize of 
the Irish Free State, is the sixth largest of the Indian States in area and 
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fifth in population, having 3.523.070 inhabitants in an area of 26.367 sq. mile*, a 
density of 134. Thirty-two square miles of area, the status of which is in 
dispute, have been excluded at this census and 16 square miles not before 
included have been added, but the total thus arrived at is probably not quite 
accurate and the latest survey estimate of the area of Gwalior State is 395 sq. miles 
less than the area here quoted, but the figure has not yet been verified by the State. 
The increase in population since 1921 has been 10-3% in spite of an adverse migra- 
tion balance of about — 15,000. The State is not a compact area but consists of one 
large block of contiguous parganas and a number of smaller outlying ones. The 
— ■ Census Com- 
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Gwalior in particular to Penelope's web, alternately woven and unpicked; he 
regards the fluctuation at alternate decades as symptomatic of the normal growth 
of the population. He concludes that the comparative freedom of the decade from 
scarcity and epidemics has kept the mortality rate down to normal and that ths 
population which survived the influenza epidemic of the previous decade had a 
superior biological equipment and a higher survival rate which have been res- 
ponsible for the exceptional increase experienced. 

27. His Exalted Highness the. Nizam's Dominions, though a little less than 
Jamrau and Kashmir in size, constitute by far the largest of the States in popula- 
tion, containing 14,436,148 persons with a mean density of 175 in an area of 82,698 
sq. miles. North of the Godavari and its principal tributary the Manjra the coun- 
try is rich and highly cultivated, principally in cotton and wheat, while in the 
south and east the country is more rugged and less fertile, the most valuable crop, 
at any rate in the east, being rice. The decade was on the whole a good one agri- 
culturally. It opened, it is true, with famine but except for that first year the 
harvests were either good or moderate and the land under cultivation increased 
from 38 to 42 million acres. Co-operative Societies increased from 1,437 to 2,167 
and their membership from 35,293 to 53,120 and their working capital from eighty- 
six and a half lakhs to nearly two crores of rupees. Cotton prices fell in 1926, but 
otherwise the agriculturist benefited by well maintained prices for most of his 
produce until 1930. The results are seen in the increase in natural population by 
14-9°o, though part of this may have been due to improved enumeration. In the last 
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60 years the population of the Marat hwara division, the western part of the State, 
has increased by 28-0% while that of the Telingana, the eastern part, has increased 
by 69-4%. The north-western part of the State is Marat ha by language and 
population, the south-western is Kanarese and these two area.* compose the 
Marathunra ; tho eastern part of the State (Telingana) is Telugu by language and 
population ; both are predominantly Hindu by religion. 

28. Jammu and Kashmir State is in area the largest of the Indian States ■ ■ ■ ■ 
but only stands fourth in order of population. Much of the State's surface is 
occupied by arid desert at a very high elevation unable to sustain any but the 
scantiest population, and though the fertile valley* of the irrigable country support 
a high density of population they are too hinged in comparison to balance the 
uninhabitable mountains. The total area is 84,516 sq. miles with a population of 
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3,646,243, giving a mean density of 43 per sq. mile. This density drops to 5 persons 
per sq. mile over three quarters of the State in the area of the the semi-Tibetan tracts 
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which include the vast deserts of Ladakh at a height of some 16,000 or 17.000 feet 
above sea level, and the stupendous peaks of the Pamirs and of the Hindu Kush 
and Karakoram ranges. On the other hand the density for the Jammu and Kash- 
mir provinces by themselves works out at 160- 2 persons per sq. mile, while through- 
out the State most districts carry over 1,000 to the sq. mile of cultivated area, 
and actually in Ladakh and Gilgit, in the inhospitable mountains, that is, 1 ,600 
is found, the highest density of inhabitants to cultivated land except in the Srinagar 
District itself. During the decade 136 miles of additional canal have been con- 
structed irrigating an additional area of some 47,000 acres, and great improvements 
have taken place in road communications. Co-operative societies have increased by 
about 1,900 and their members by 300 per cent, since 1923, and their working capital 
amounts to over 97 lakhs. Except for disastrous floods in 1928 the decade has been 
very prosperous agriculturally, and the volume of both exports and imports has 
increased by about 25 per cent., though the money value of the exports fell during 
the last three years of the decade to something below the 1921 value of exports 
only four-fifths of their present volume. The decennium was also exceptionally 
healthy. The increase in population over the State as a whole has been 9 • 8 per 
cent., increasing the density per sq. mile from 39 to 43. The population is pre- 
dominantly Muslim, though Ladakh is inhabited by Tibetan Buddhists who keep 
down the population to a level which their barren mountains can support by a 
system of polyandry. The other inhabitants of the frontier districts are Muslim 
including the mongoloid Baltis and the Dards of Gilgit. 

Madrw 29- The Madras States Agency includes five States in the south of India two 
Swncy °f w hi°h> Cochin and Travancore, in the south-west corner, publish their own 
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census reports in the India series. The other three, Pudukkottai, Banganapalle 
and Sandur, are dealt with in the Madras provincial report to which reference 
must be made for detailed treatment. Figures of the area and population of 
Pudukkottai, the largest of them, will be found in the supplements to Tables I and 
II in part (h), and a separate report has been published by the State, a summary 
of which forms Appendix VI of Volume XIV (Madras) of this series. 

Cochin has an area of 1 ,480 square miles and a population of 1 ,205,01 6 persons, 
(females exceeding males) showing, over that recorded in 1921, an increase of 23-1 
per cent., which the Census Superintendent regards as representing a real increase 
of 19 per cent. The density is 814 to the square mile, but this is over the whole 
State, whereas more than a third is mountainous and the area includes the surface 
of the back waters, long stretches of salt water lagoon cut off from the sea by 
narrow tongues of land. In the mountainous forests of the Western Ghats the 
density is very low, as the inhabitants consist only of a few scattered jungle tribes 
and the forest officials, and if these areas be excluded from the forest taluks, the 
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density of which is 365 to 975 when they are included, the density rises to 1,126, 
while the density of the coastal taluks excluding the lagoons in a similar manner 
become* 2.733.. one village, covering an area of 3-8 sq. miles, having the incredible 
density of 4,090 persons to the sq. mile, for its inhabitants are not an urban popula- 
tion but a rural and agricultural one, the staple crops being coconut and rice, 
as in the case with most of the taluks of Cochin State. 

Travancore is a much larger state than Cochin but otherwise closely resembles 
it in population and in physical features, though it has a drier strip of coast towards 
the south running down to Cape Comorin. Its area is 7,625 sq. miles and its popu- 
lation is 5,095,973 with a mean density of 668. Though third in order of popula- 
tion, at least sixteen States in India are larger in sire. It falls into three clearly 
marked natural divisions, the coast, the low hills and the high forest-clad hills. 
The rainfall varies from 35 inches in the extreme south to nearly 300 in the high 
hills, but over by far the greater area of the State it varies, as in Coqfein, from 100 
to 180. The hills have been largely developed and planted with tea and carchv 
mom plantations, but are still thinly inhabited compared to the plains. Except 
Cochin, Travancore is far more densely populated than any State m India, and is 
more densely populated than Bengal. In the low hills tapioca is cultivated as a 
staple food. The net area under cultivation increased by 9'5 per cent, only as 
compared to an increase of 27-2 per cent, in population between 1921 and 1931, 
but the food production of the State is inadequate to its needs and Burma rice is 
purchased with the proceeds of the sale of coconut products, pepper and carda- 
moms. Wages nearly doubled during the decade and Savings Bank deposits 
more than doubled. This prosperous position was however being very severely 
affected by the economic depression in 193.1- 

30. Mysore State, the centre and main area of the Kanarese speaking popu- ^r—n- 
lation of south India, after Hyderabad the most populous of all the States, andjfche 
largest in area after that State and Jammu and Kashmir, has an area of 29;326 
square miles, and a population of 6,557,302, with a mean density of 224 persons 
per square mile. The increase of population since 1921 has been 9-7 per cent., 
though the increase of natural population alone has been 10-8. This increase 
has not been evenly distributed, as the State is divided into the Malnad. that 
is the area of the high hills in the west, where the density falls in one taluk to 66 
and where the population is little more than constant, and the Maidan, which 
is the comparatively level land constituting the plateau which is the main bulk of 
the State, and in which the increase and density is greater than that of the State 
as a whole. The highest rural density reached "is 457 per square mile in the Narsipur 
taluk. The State includes the large Civil and Military station of Bangalore which 
is under British administration. The area under cultivation has increased during 
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the decade by 1 1 • 5% while a number of important works has increased the area under 
irrigation by 25% since 1 921 . Various improvements in agriculture and cattle breeding 
are taking place, and the cinema is used for instruction. A Land Mortgage Bank has 
been established and an Agriculturists' Debt Relief Regulation has been passed by 
the Legislature. The number of cooperative societies has increased by 713 and their 
membership by 45,000. making a total membership of 137,615, and the deposits 
in the Government Savings Bank amounted in 1931 to nearly Rs. 17,000,000, having 
more than doubled during the decade. Public health was good on the whole through- 
out the decade, and though prices fell towards its close harvests were good and the 
cultivator did not suffer severely. The State is importing more cereals for food th*\n 
it exports, the imports being more than half in husked nee, but it is estimated that 
some 500,000 more acres can still be brought under irrigation. Rice and ragi 
are the staple crops. Industries are being developed, but it is doubtful if they cats 
be so developed as to keep pace with the needs of the population in periods of normal 
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increase, and the Census Superintendent for the State points out that tabus such as 
that on marital connection during lactation, or at any rate soon after confinement, 
which tend to keep down the birth rate, are no longer observ ed as thev used to be, 
while children are suckled only five or six months instead of until able to consume 
ordinary food. Meanwhile the Mysore Government has instituted a Birth Control 
Clinic in the Maternity hospital at Bangalore. 
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Rafrataaa. 31 . The Rajputana Agency comprises 19 States, 1 Chiefship and 1 Estate 
grouped together for the purpose of their political relations with the Government 
of India.which are conducted through the Agent to the Governor-General in Raj- 
putana. It includes also a small area of 6 square miles which is leased from the 
Sirohi State and is therefore at present under British administration forming the 
Abu district. The total area of the Agency is 129,059 square miles with a total 
population of 11,225,712 and a mean density of 87 persons per square mile. That 
is to say, it is about the same, size as Norway with 4 times the population^ or con- 
siderably larger than the United Kingdom but with one quarter of its population. 
Density varies* very greatly, being 5 only in Jaisalmer and 246 per square mile in 
Bharatpur State. In the dry western part of the Agency the rainfall is little over 
10 inches, whereas in the eastern part it is three times as much. The conditions 
of the decade have been good and the population has increased by 14* 2% since 1921 
though this represents an increase of little more than one million on the 1881 figure 
and the 1931 total is actually less than that returned in 1891, though in that census 
a considerable number of Bhils were estimated instead of enumerated as in all cases 
on this occasion. The biggest increase is thaffSf 41 • 9% in Bikaner State, mostly on 
account of irrigation and immigration. Bharatpur ( — 1 • 9%) is the only State which 
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there was 
a general 
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ease through- 
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and although 
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grain ruled 
high the 
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does not seem 
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prices 
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prohibition of 
on imported food stuffs. 



exports and in others by the imposition of a tax 

Wages were high, particularly in the case of the industrial population. 



WMtern 32. The Western India States Agency, about the size of Hungary, with 
half the population, was constituted as a separate unit in 1924 before 
which its census returns were incorporated with those of Bombay, with 
which province its economic conditions have been comparable throughout th- 
decade. Its area is 35,442 sq. miles and its population 3,999,250 with a mean 
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density of 113 per sq. mile. It includes the civil 
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stations of Rajkot 
and Wadhwan 

under the ad- 
ministrati ve 
control of the 
Agent to the 
Governor-Gen - 
eral and 202 
States and esta- 
tes, of which 85 
have their own 
rights of juris- 
diction, while 
the others are 
grouped in 
thanas each 
under a tha- 
nadar. Of the 
85 jurisdiction- 
al States 17 are 
salute States 
varying great- 
ly in size from 
Cutch with an 
area of 8,250 
sq. miles to 
Jafarabad 
with only 53, 

while the smallest of the non-jurisdictional estates is only one-third of a square mile 
in area and has a population of less than 200. The rainfall comes late in 
the monsoon and varies from moderately good to scanty and deficient, and 
density therefore varies accordingly from 268 in Rajkot to 59 in the 
Banas Kantha Agency where it is a wonder " that so many persons can find a 
livelihood in so little favoured a terrain" . On this occasion separate figures have 
been compiled for 43 units, but complete data for all details for fifty years has prov- 
ed impossible to obtain and even for some sub-agency groups the changes coula not 
be filled in back to 1881 . In the whole Agency there are only 66 towns, 1 1 of which 
are in Bhavnagar State ; Bhavnagar itself and Jamnagar in Nawanagar are the 
only two towns of over 50,000 inhabitants and there are only 'ten others of over 
20,000, is so that it is clear that the Agency, though essentially rural and 
agricultural, is less so than those of Central India and Rajputana ; and so much of 
its population is located in towns that its degree of urbanization is just about the 
same as that of Bombay Presidency. 
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33. The Punjab State? Agency and the States in political relation with Pro- otter 
vincial Governments are treated with the provinces with which they are associated StatM - 
arid Sikkim State with Bengal. Figures of the area and population of the larger 
States will be found in the supplements to Tables I and II in Part ii of this volume. 



Section iv. — Population problem. 

34. Attention has already been drawn to the grave increase in the population Nature 
of this country. The actual figure of the increase alone is little under thirty-four 
million, a figure approaching equality with that of the total population of France 
or Italy and appreciably greater than that of such important European powers as 
Poland and Spain. The population now even exceeds the latest estimate of the 
popu ation of China, so that India now heads the list of all the countries in the 
world in the number of her inhabitants. This increase, however, is from most 
points of view a cause for alarm rather than for satisfaction. The total literate 
population of India in 1921 was 22,623,651 and is now 28,131,315, so that the mere 
increase of population during the intervening period has exceeded the former 
figure by 1 1 million, that is by 50 per cent., and still exceeds the latter by 20 per cent. 
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Even in Travancore State, where the peifcrntage of literacy is much higher than in 
most parts of India, but where the population has increased bv 27 per cent., the 
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proportion of literacy has fallen from 24 "2 per cent, in 1921 to 23-9 per cent, in 
1931 though in India as a whole it has risen from 7 per cent, to 8 per cent. 

Recent writers on the population question in India, e.g., Wattal and Ranadive, 
have directed their attention primarily to the question of food production. Their 
argument is that the population of India is already living permanently on the 
verge of scarcity and any increase is bound to result in an insufficiency of the food 
supply. Recent experience, however, throws doubt on this theory : the general 
slump in the price of food, and the difficulty found by cultivators in selling their 
produce, suggest that the danger of a shortage of the food supply is not the most 
serious aspect of the question. It is not argued that this is not a danger to be 
reckoned with, and in any case the maximum population possible is very far from 
identical with the maximum pbpulation desirable, since the rise of population on 
the subsistence margin must reduce the standard of living, but it would seem that 
the point has not yet been reached at which the ability of the country to feed its 
occupants is seriously taxed. The position of economists in regard to the west 
now appears to be that " the devastating torrent of babies " is being reduced to a 
trickle, and that even if it were swelled again the rapid developments both mechanic- 
al and biological that are taking place in the world production of food, would be 
more than sufficient to cope with the flood, so that it is progressively easier to 
obtain subsistence. It may be doubted whether either supposition is yet applicable 
to Indian conditions. In the first place there are as yet no indications of any ten- 
dency on the part of the countryman to modify his view of the blessedness of the 
man who has a quiverful of sons and is not ashamed to meet his enemy in the gate, 
and. in the second, little sign that agriculture is likely to be appreciably affected 
during the next decade by means such as those which have so greatly increased 
wheat production on the American continent. It is however obvious that apart 
from the law of diminishing returns the ability of agriculture to provide an occupa- 
tion is limited. In Europe it has been estimated that the maximum population 
which can be supported by agricultural occupations is 250 to the sq. mile, while 
an estimate of somewhat higher density has been made in the case of the United 
States of America, and the island of Porto Rico in the West Indies has an agricul- 
tural population of nearly 400 to the sq. mile. The number is, as we have seen, very 
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much greater than this in many parte of India, and the rural population which 

attains the extraordinary density mentioned of parts of Bengal and of the Malabar 
Coast indicates the extent to which fertile land intensively cultivated together with 
fish-yielding waters could sustain a population whose material wants are reduced 
to the minimum by the natural environment of a tropical climate. These, of 
course, are extreme cases taken from the two most fertile parts of India-* but general- 
ly speaking the maximum density of the agricultural population can be far greater 
in India than in Europe, not only on account of the greater fertility of the land but 
on account of the diminution in the absolute necessities of life corresponding to 
a less rigorous climate. Theceal diffic ulty is that to cultivate on anything like 
economic lines the number of individuals that can work on a given area of ground 
is limited ; and though the food product may be ample for many-more than that 
number, a large increase in the population must either lead to excessive subdivision 
of the areas cultivated, and so to a diminution in production on account of uneco- 
nomic holdings, or on the other hand, to a floating population which is not engaged 
in agriculture and which has nothing to exchange with the producers for the food 
which it requires. The employment of this surplus in industrial activity would of 
course, meet the difficulty for a time, but can only prove a permanent cure if the 
increase of the population be limited not only to the food producible but also to 
the saturation point of the demand for industrial labour. When the latter point 
is passed, as in the United Kingdom, where the increase in population during the 
last decade was approximately equivalent to the number of unemployed in 1931, 
unemployment will arise and the fact that the food supply is adequate is to this 
extent irrelevant. As in some parts of Europe, life on the land as a cultivator is 
an end in itself rather than a mere means of production of victuals, henee the 
real danger of a growth of population which must suffer discomfort because this 
end becomes rapidly more difficult of realisation. The present problem in India 
would therefore seem to be less the actual total increase of the population, than 
the increase of that portion of the population, by far the greater part of course, 
which is occupied in agriculture and allied pursuits, i.e., the population represented 
by sub-class I of the Occupation Table ; and an additional complication of the pro- 
blem appears in the fact that the cultivating classes in India generally lack the 
capital required for the extension of cultivation beyond the existing margin, parti- 
cularly where the cultivation practised is already dependent on a somewhat pro- 
blematic rainfall. Mechanical improvements which reduce the need for labour 
are a doubtful palliative, though no such doubt attaches to biological improve- 
ments, enabling a better crop to be obtained from a smaller area. Labour-saving 
devices will do little for a peasantry whose work takes up part only of the year 
and certainly they will not enable a greater number of peasants to live on the same 
area of land where there is neither demand nor market facilities for the minor 
products of agriculture which contribute to the income of the European small 
holder or on which, such as poultry, pigs or potatoes, he may principally depend. 

35- It appears to be the general opinion of Indian economists who RmtMm 
discuss the population problem of this country that the only practical 
method of limiting the population is by the introduction of artificial 
methods of birth control, though it is not easy to exaggerate the difficulties 
of introducing such methods in a country where the vast majority of the popula- 
tion regard the propagation of male offspring as religious duty and the reproach of 
barrenness as a terrible punishment for crimes committed in a former incarnation. 
It is justly pointed out by the Census Superintendent of Mysore State that the 
practice of universal and of early marriage is a social custom and is not, in fact, 
followed from religious motives, but it is almost always religious arguments which 
are put forward in opposition to a change in social custom by any society anywhere, 
and though the religious sanction may be the result rather than the cause of the 
social custom, this fact only gives the sanction greater force. Nevertheless a 
definite movement towards artificial birth-control appears to be taking place and is 
perhaps less hampered by misplaced prudery than in some countries which claim 
to be more civilized ; thus not only is artificial control publicly advocated by a 
number of medical writers but Madras can boast a Neo-Malthusian League' 
with two Maharajas, three High Court judges and four or five men very prominent 

* An examination of the population qaMtaon m ragarate Batumi by tfca "inu 8anariBtaada»t of that 

province i» printed aa an *rT"~*' T to Uui chaptar. 
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in public life as its sponsors. Meanwhile it would appear, in view of the pre- 
sent rate of increase, that efforts to reduce the rate of infantile mortality should be 
preceded by precautions to reduce the birth-rate, and that if the luxury of ' baby 
weeks ' be permitted they should at least be accompanied by instruction in birth- 
control. A move in this direction has already been made by the Government of 
Mysore State, which in 1930 sanctioned the establishment of birth-control clinics in 
the four principal hospitals of the State. 

There are perhaps other methods of checking an excessive increase in popula- 
tion. It has been clearly demonstrated in Europe that a rise of the standard in 
living is normally accompanied by a fall in the birth-rate, and the same principle 
no doubt operates in this country ; but, even while we must admit the truth of 
Bacon's aphorism that "-Repletion is an Enemy to Generation ", a mere super- 
fluity of food supply is not enough, as it only enables the possessor to breed up to 
the subsistence level again. In order that a higher standard of living may affect the 
rate of reproduction it is apparent that not only is an increase in education and 
culture involved, since it seems definitely established that intellectual activity 
acts as a check upon fertility, but also the psychological appreciation of a higher 
probability of survival. Recent studies of the population problem in the Pacific 
by Rivers, Pitt-Rivers, Roberts and others have clearly demonstrated the impor- 
tance of psychological factors as affecting the increase or decrease of the popula- 
tion, and although the environment is generally entirely different in India, that is no 
reason for supposing that psychology is any less important here in its action on the 
rate of reproduction. It is also likely that a changed outlook, in which a greater 
value was attached to the goods of this world and less regard paid to the speculative 
possibilities of the next, would operate in the same direction ; but it seems doubtful 
if a materialistic standpoint would commend itself to Indian culture. 




„ . . Great Britain. 



Population Increase 1921-31 
(wtfJk aehuMdeagmaUt to A* S. C. 0., Maarae). 



SUBSIDIARY TABUS. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

m 

Area of India and the Provinces and States. 

Area in Square Miles. Variation : Inersaae+, 

Decrease — . 

Province, 8 Late or Agency. . * , , *• 





I vol. 


1921. 


1881. 


1921-1931. 1881-1981. 


DfDIA 


1,808,879 


1.80MS2 IjmjSK 




Provinces 


1,0M,1T1 


1,094400 


911,075 


+M71 




Ajm<:r-Merwara 


2,711 


2,711 


1,711 




• • 


Andaman and Nicobar Islands 


3,143 


3,143 


•• 


•• 


• • 


Assam •• ** ** ** 


55,014 


53,016 


•46,341 


+ 1,999 


+20,988 


Baluchistan ( District and Administered Terri- 


54,228 


54,228 






•• 


Uiritt). 












Bengal 

Bihar and Oriasa 


77,621 
83,064 


76,843 "1 
83.161 J 


• *193,198 


+878 1 

—107 J 


+ 1,469 


Bomliuy (including Aden) ■■ 


123,678 


123,621 

• 


tl24,122 


+68 




Aden 


80 


80 








Burma . . 




233,707 


87420 


—216 


+14647* 


fl vrtiJ rn*v iiiUr d hou • ■ • • 


96,920 


99,878 


102,166 


+44 


—2436 


Coorg • ■ • ■ * • • • * * 


1,593 


l,5oZ 


1 coo 


+ 11 


+10 


Madras 


142,277 


142,260 


141,001 


+17 


4-2 889 


North- Weet Frontier Province (Districts and 


13,518 


13,419 1 

1 




+99 " 




Punjab . . < «• 


99,200 


99,846 J 


- 106,632 


—646 


• +6.8B9 


Delhi .. 


573 


593 J 




-20 . 




United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 


10«,248 


106,295 


106,111 


—47 


+ 187 


SUtM and Agenelei 


712,608 


711,082 


481,618 


+1.478 




Assam States 


12,320 


8,466 




+8.864 


# m 


Baluchistan States 


80,410 


80,410 








Baroda State 


8,164 




s fern 


+ 37 




Bengal Btates 


5,434 


5,434 








Bihar and Oriasa States 


28,648 


28,648 








Bombay States 


27,994 


27,982 


73,763 


+ 12 


—10417 


Central India Agency 
Gwalior State 


61,597 
26,367 


51,531 1 
26,357 J 


► 76,079 


+66 ' 

4-10 


>■ +2,886 


Central Provinces States 


31,175 


. 31,176 


28,834 


—1 


+1441 


Hyderabad State 


82,698 


82,698 


71,771 




+10,987 


J ammu and Kashmir State 


84,516 


84468 




+268 




Madras States Agency 


lis CQA 


10,696 




+8 




• Cochin Slate .. 


1,460 


1.479 




+ 1 


+119 


Travaneore State 


7,626 


7.025 


6,730 




+m 


Other Madras Slate* ■■ 


1,593 


1,592 


t 


+ J 




Mysore State 


29,326 


29,476 


24,723 


—149 


+4408 


North-West Frontier ProTinoe (Agencies and 
Tribal Areas) 


22,838 


26,500 ' 




—2462 ' 

• 




Punjab States 


6,820 


5,820 


■ 36,817 




• +X4JM2 


Punjab States Agency 


31,241 


31439 . 




+* J 




Raj pn tana Agency 


129,058 


128^67 


129,760 


+71 




Sittint State 


2,818 


2,818 








Cnited Provinces States 


6,948 


6.949 


6,1X6 


—8 


+8M 


Western India States Agency 


35,442 


38,471 


I 


-89 





Not*. — The dmVrenea in areas is dae in cases to the one of revised surrey firstea sad to um notion ■ for ixrvtsi 
action and also to inttr provincial transfers, ne'e explanatory notes to Imperial Tables I sad IT in Fait IX 

• Inoltauve of States ; f Excludes Aden ; J Included against Madras ; f Included sgsisnt Boat bay States. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 
The population of India at six Censuses. 





INDIA. 


Provinces. 






1931 


352,837,778 


271,526,933 


81,310,845 




1921 


318,942,480 


246,856,191 


72,086,28!) 




1911 


IKfi AQft 

• • 010,190,0170 


*f(\*t £141 


71,358.749 


T*»*»1 P/i rail attnn . 




294,361,056 






1901 


231,142,489 


63,218,567 




1891 


287,314,671 


220,765,285 


66,549,386 




1881 


253 896 330 




00,447,099 




1931 


181,828,923 


139,931,556 


41,897,367 




1921 


163,995,554 


126,798,887 


37,196,667 




1911 


161,338,935 


124,641,244 


36.697,691 


Males 


1901 


149,951,824 


117,426,782 


32,525,042 




1891 


146,769,629 


112,335,393 


34,434,236 




1881 


129,949,800 


101,119,128 


28,830,172 




1931 


171,008,855 


131,595,377 


39,413,478 




1921 


154,946,926 


120,057,304 


34,889,622 




1911 


153,817,461 


119,156,403 


34,661,058 


Females — 










1901 


144,409,232 


113,715,707 


30,693,525 




1891 


140,545,042 


108,429,892 


32,115,150 




1881 


123,947,030 


97,329,503 


26,617,527 


The above figures axe inclusive of the population of areas newly enumerated 


at successive censuses as follows* — 


|"1891 


5,713,902* 


3,112,994 


2,600,908 


11901 


2,672,077t 


1,654,377 


1,017,700 


Total population of new areas in . . 


1911 


1,793,365 


94,495 


1,698,870 




1921 


86,633 


86,633 






1931 


35,058$ 


35,058 






'1891 


2,872,513 


1,507,043 


1,365,470 




1901 


1,362,651 


837,440 


525,211 


Male population of new areas in 


. 1911 


945,346 


47,581 


897,765 




1921 


43,781 


43,781 






1931 


9,746 


9,746 






"1891 


2,793,074 


1,605,951 


1,187,123 




1901 


1,283,297 


790,808 


492,489 


Female population of new areas in . 


■M911 


848,019 


46,914 


801,105 




1921 


42,852 


42,852 






1931 


9,601 


9,601 





Note. — The details of the areas newly included at the 1921 and previous censuses will be found on the fly leaf of 
Table II in the 1921 India Tables Volume. Details of the 1931 figures will be found on the title page to Imperial 
Table II of the recent tables volume. 

* Sex details of 48,315 persons are not available, 
f Sex details of 26,129 persons are not available. 
% Sex details at 15,711 persons are not available. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 
Calculated httercensal Population, 1922-1930. 

Year. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. IMS. 1930. 

Population . . 318,976.613 319,041,879 319,174.412 319,439,478 319,968,610 321,029,873 323,160,400 327,391,454 336,873,662 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. ^ 

opalation distributed by provincas and with variation per cent, tfl the population anjl mean density 

per square mile. 



Pwoantafli of Variation. Mm Dw 

Popalation. MM. Sqonr 

Inoraaa* | , Peace— > 



riftl froriooo, Stete or 
fo. Agency. 


Area in 
Square ICDe*. 




• 

1931. 

A 




1921. 1 1921 -31. 191141. 1881-1931. 1931. 


—A. 

192 






r — " ~~ 

Peraona. 


Males. 


Parnate*. 


Both Sam. 












i 


• 

a 


j 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


DCDIA 


140*47* 


3624*7,778 


18143842* 


171406466 


818442.480 


+10 6 


+1-3 


+20-0 


IN 


17' 




1,096,171 




1894314*6 


1314*«4n 


348466,101 


+10-0 


+ 1-2 


+16 8 


848 


3£ 


I TlJIDaaT- JU5rww» 


2,711 


660492 


29*461 


364411 


496471 


+ 1S-1 


—1-3 


+21-6 


207 


laV 


m AnflatTnfin auKX HKKKMir 

IfJatfcda. 


8,143 * 


29463 


19,702 


9,761 


37486 


+&-8 


+1-4 


+ 101-4 


g 






55,014 


8,622451 


4437406 


4,086446 


7,459,128 


+ 16 fl 


+ 18 4 


+ 79-2 


157 




4 Bsluchiftoo 


544*6 


463,608 


270.004 


193,504 


420,648 


+10^8 


+1-5 


+21 -3« 


9 




6 Bengal 


77,521 


50,114.002 


26,041,698 


24,072404 


46,702407 


+7-3 


+3-7 


+37-9 


646 


6t> 


6 Bihar and Orfaam 


83,064 


37,677.576 


' 18,794.138 


18,883,438 


33,995,418 


+ 10-8 


— 1-4 


+81-6 


464* 


4I< 


7 Bombay Presidency 
including Aden. 


123479 


21,930.001 


11436,903 


10494.696 


19448419 


+13-3 


—1-8 


+82-8 


177 


1: 


8 Banna 


233,402 


14.087,146 


7,490.601 


7,176.545 


13412,192 


+ 11-0 


4-9-1 


+293*6 




"/ 


• Central Province* and 
Befax. 


99,920 


16.507.723 


7,761.818 


7,745,906 


13,912,760 


+ 11-6 


0-0 


+29-8 


I JW 


lo 

• 


0 Oo*rg 


1 683 


163,327 


90,675 


72 752 


163,838 


—0-3 


0.4 


g.4 




1, 

1( 


1 Delhi 


573 


631,246 


369,497 


266,749 


488,463 


+30-3 


+ 18-0 


4-81 


1 1 in 

1,11V 




2 Madra* 


142,277 


46.740,107 


23,082,999 


23,657,108 


42.318.985 


+10-4 


+2-2 


4-51 -ft 


OH 


2 


3 North- West Frontier 
rro vinoe ( t/UEincu 
and Adminiatered 
Territoriea). 


13,518 


2,425.076 


1,316,818 


1.109,268 


2,251440 


-t-7-7 




T**a " 


1 /* 


1< 


4 Punjab .. 


99.200 


23,580352 


12,880410 


10,700442 


20,686,478 


+ 140 


+ 5-7 


+89-S 


238 


2i 


[6 United rVvinea* of 
Agra and Oodh. 


100,248 




ZO,44o,UUO 


mmjmo, iOI 


45.375,069 


+6-7 


—3 1 


+ 10-6 


466 


4l 


States ao4 ArancaM . . 


74*408 


81410446 


41^97387 


89.41M78 


7JV0864BI 


+ 12-8 


+ 1-0 


+46-6 


114 


1C 


6 AaoamStaMa 


12420 


625.606 . 


306,927 


. 316.679 


631,118 


+ 17-8 


+ 10-2 


+96-8 


61 


■t 


7 BaliioaiaUn State* .. 


80,410 


406,109 


218,410 


166,699 


378.977 


+6-9 


8-8 





5 




4 BarodaS&te 


8,164 


2,443.007 


1357.817 


1,165.190 


2,126,522 


+ 14-9 


+4-6 


+ 120 


299' 


2> 


9 Bengal State* 


5,434 


973,336 


616,102 


457,174 


896,926 


+8-6 


+90 


+39-4 


179 


1' 


10 Bihar and Oriaaa State* 


28.848 


4, (KM, IAS 1 


9 «aa AO 9 


af*^Q8\OOt> 


3469.669 


+ 17-6 


+0-4 


+93-0 


162 


1: 


11 Bombay State* 


27,984 


«j,4*>a^*9 


m fiBBi <*4>«9 


«••* »•?» » #• 


3467419 


+ 15-5 


+0-1 


+11-3 


160 


1; 


13 Central India Agaooy 


51.597 


It AM 70jTi 


• afiift *l*fi 


«\-Z3 (faWaf 


6402461 


+ 10-5 


—2 1 


+22-0* 


129 


■ li 


13 Central PBDTinuea 
State*. * 


31.176 


• aft*. 41 jt 


AeVi aln-JTW 


1 447 fct+01 

J •«« / ,mSw 


2466,900 


+20-1 


-3 4 


+790 


20 


1 


U Gwaltor State 


2*367 


3,521,070 


1467,031 


1466439 


3.183.176 


+103 


—1 * 


+ 14-6* 


134 


li 


tS Hvdora bad State .. 


82,698 


14,436,148 


7,370,010 


7468438 


12,471.770 


+ 16-8 


—6-8 


+46-6 


176 


1 


18 Junmo and Kaahmir State 84.518 


34*6443 


1,938438 


1,707,906 


3420418 


+0-8 


+81 


+ '4-lf 


43 




17 Madia* State* Agaawy 


10,698 


6,754,484 


3473,032 


3481,452 


6460.312 


+23-7 


+ 13-6 


+ 101-9 


631 


8. 


Cat*** f*aU 


'4» 


l&Sfil* 


6494-V 


titan 




+U1 


+tt 


+100-7 


$14 


»' 


Tr ii— l ** at ii« .. 


7JOS 




246447J 


S^30,990 


tjttfit* 


+&-e 


+tt* 


+112 i 


ttt 


ti. 


r OtWr JTaaVw Mm 


1.S93 


4S3.49S 


titjtt 


t35M» 


471J70 


—4t 


+i-Z 


+Xtl 


m 


*j 


IS Mtbotv State 


294*6 


6,557,303 


1 1IF1 988 


1403439 


6,978492 


+9 7 


+30 


+•6-6 


224 


I' 


k9 Nortn-Weat-Frontiar 
Prorinee (Ageneiaa 
and Tribal Area*). 




2451X288 


1413447 


1/M6441 


2436.136 


—20-0 


+74-3 


+1400-8* 


99 


1 


10 Punjab State* 


5,880 


437,787 


22*490 


208,497 


408419 


+7-3 


—1-0 


+21-6 


75 




11 Punjab State* Aseooy 


31.241 


4.472418 


2,461494 


2,020,824 


4,008.017 


+ 11-0 


+6-6 


+27-7 


143 


1- 


SS Rj i patana Agency .. 


129469 


11425.712 


6485428 


5440.684 


9431,766 


+ 14-2 


—6-5 


+ 111 


87 




23 ^:Uum State 


2.818 


109,808 


55426 


53.983 


81.721 


+34-4 


—7-1 


+260-6f 


39 




34 I'mied Pronnoca 
^tate*. 


5443 


1406.070 


818471 


087499 


1.134481 


+6-3 


—4-6 


+9-7' 


203 




«V> Weatem ladta OUax 

AfOOCT. 


35.442 


3,999450 


2,086,754 


1473,496 


3441,610 


+ 12-9 


+0-6 


+ 16 6 




lo 



• Van&taoa mlr-alaarvd l«— a 1901.18»1. 
t VariatMcabadatkadrroaa 1801-1931. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 
Variation in Natural Population 1921—1931. 



Population in 1931. 



Population in 1921. 



Province, State or Agency. 



Actual 
population. 



Immi- 
grants. 



Emi- 
grants 



Natural 

population. 



Actual 
population. 



Immi- 
grants. 



Emi- 



Natural 
population. 



Variation 
■, per rent. 

Ui S Uural 
population 
Ineren-*- ( ) 
Decrease; — V 
10 



INDIA . 352,837,778 


732,204 666,709 352,763,925 318,885,980 


603,526 


1,050,951 319,333,405 


+ 10 5 


^mer-Merwara 


560,292 


106,444 


60,909 


514,757 


495,271 


i rto son 

10rf,oi7V 


42,420 


427,801 


;-2o;i 


\ndaman and Nieobar Islands 


29,463 


14,745 


553 


15,271 


27,086 


15 120 


316 


12,282 


+ 24:; 


Vssam 


. 9,247,857 


1,408,763 


74,001 


7,913,095 


7,990,246 


1,290 157 ' 


75,978 


6,776,067 


-i-16-S 


Baluchistan 


868,617 


90,053 


42.771 


821,335 


799,625 


78 3S7 


60,421 


781,659 


+5- 1 


Bengal 


51,087,338 


1,853,708 


960,017 


50,193,647 


47,592,462 


1 929 640 


697,047 


46,359,869 


+ 8-3 


Bihar and Orissa 


42,329,583 


509,837 1,758,290 


43,578,036 


37,961,868 


4*>o 9AA 


1,955,048 


39,494,662 


+ 10-3 ' 


Bombay (including Aden — 1931 


26,398,997 


1,250,461 


601,469 


25,750,005 


26,701,148 


1,081 649 


592,009 


26,211,508 


—1-8' 


















Burma • . . . 




775,963 


24,368 


11 Ojl K eel 
10,910,001 


io nio inn 


706,725 


20,295 


12,525,762 


+ 111 


C entral Provinces and Berar 




655,574 


422,176 


1 1, io 4 f t}OV 


1 e (ITft can 

io,y i9,ot>o 


609,504 


407,294 


16,777,450 


+ 12-6 


Uoorg 


. 163,327 


384718 


3,233 


127,842 


163,838 


83,937 


2,852 


132,753 


p. t 


Delhi 


. 636,246 


263,188 


69,478 


442,536 


488,188 


- 185,770 


69,350 


371,768 


+ 19-0 


Madras 


47,193,602 


267,195 


1,199,812 


48,126,219 


42,794,155 


209,862 


1,756,462 


44,340,75:, 


-rS-5 


North- West Frontier Province . 


. 4,684,364 


159,166 


90,892 


4,616,090 


5,076,476 


157,562 


84,495 


o,003,40!i 


— 7- 7 


Punjab (including Agency) 


28,490,857 


674,152 


707.-478 


28,524,183 


25,101,060 


627,137 


549,421) 


25,023,351' 


+ 140 


United "Provinces of Agra and 


49,614,833 


559,605 


1,557,954 


50,613,182 


46,510,668 


480,414 


1,402,541 


47,432,795 


+ 6-7 


Oudh 
















Baroda State 


. 2,443,007 


324,579 


205,202 


2,323,630 


2,126,622 


232,494 


221,602 


2,115,630 


+ 9-8 


Central India Agency 


. 6,632,790 


600,766 


482,564 


6,514,588 


5,997,023 


548,094 


486,643 


5,935,572 


+ 9-8 


Cochin State . . 


. 1,205,016 


87,417 


48,240 


1,165,839 


979,080 


39,759 


28,338 


967,659 


+ 20-5 


(Jwalioi State 


. 3,523,070 


281,550 


296,835 


3,538,355 


3,186,075 


290.340 


289,029 


3,184,764 


+ 11-1 


Hyderabad State 


14,436,148 


247,795 


332,856 


14,521,209 


12,471,770 


202,781 


363,751 


12,632,740 


+ 1-5 


Jammu and Kashmir State 


. 3,646,243 


64,196 


94,520 


3,676,567 


3,320,518 


63,420 


84,291 


3,341,389 


• + 10-0 


Mysore State 


. 6,657,302 


344,592 


125,496 


6,338,206 


5,978,892 


314,531 


•102,104 


5,766,465 


+9-9 


Rajputana Agency 


11,225,712 


330,939 


846,866 


11,741,639-f* 


9,844,384 


243,002 


868,117 


10,469,499 


+ 12-2 


Sikkim State 


109,808 


15,417 


7,213 


101,604 


81,721 


22,978 


4,133 


62,876 


+ 61-6 


Travancore State 


. 5,095,973 


135,103 


63,336 


5,014,206 


4,006,062 


73,591 


30,250 


3,962,721 


+ 26-r. 


Western India States Agency . 


. 3,999,250 


109,674 


294-,345 


4,183,921 


* 


* 


* 


* 





Notes (») The figures for the Provinces are inclusive of the States attached to them except in the case of Madras where they exclude Cochin and 

Travancore. 

(it) The 1921 figures against Bombay exclude details for Aden for which unit no birthplace table was prepared at that census. 
(iii) Columns 2 and 6. — Persons not enumerated by birthplace or whose birthplace was not returned have been included in these columns 
(id) Column 4. — The figures against India in this column represent emigrants to foreign countries details of which will be found in 
subsidiary table 4 to Chapter III. 

* Separate figures are not available as this unit was combined with the Bombay States in 1921. 

t Includes persons enumerated in the Colonies who returned Ajmer-Merwara as their birthplace. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 
Comparison of Areas and Population of Districts in Main Province. 





Number 




Area and Population of Districts. 








Number of 


Province 






' 




Maximum Population. 


districts 


of 














witli 




districts. 


Average 


Average 


Maximum Area in square miles. 






i pulatt'jn 






Area. 


population. 










exceeding 


















on*- 
mill- on. 


Assam 


12 


4,584-5 


718,521 


Lushai Fills 


8,092 


Sylhet 


■ 2,724,342 


1 


Balmliistau 


6 


9,038 


77,251 


Chagai 


20,036 


Quetta-Pishin 


147,54: 




Boagal 


28 


2,768-6 


1,789,786 


Myniensiugh . . 


6,237 


• M) atensingh 


. o, 1 30.202 


-'4 


Bihar and Orissa 


21 


3,965 


179,417 


Panchi 


7,k'2 


Daibhanga 


. 3.1ii'',09-i 


H; 


Bombay (excluding Aden) 


28 


4,414-3 


781,397 


Thar and Parkar 


13,'.--6 


Eatnagiri 


. l,3v-,521 


s 


Burma 


41 


5,694-9 


357,735 


S-ouchern Shan States . . 


36,410 


southern Shan States . 


870,230 


V,/ 


Central Provinces and 


22 


4,541-8 


704,897 


Raipur 


9,717 


Kaipur 


. 1,527,573 




Berar. 


















Madras 


26 


5,472-2 


1,797,696 


Agency Division 


19,869 


Malabar* 


. 3,533.944 


. 2 - 


North-West Frontal 


& 


2,703-6 


485,016 


Dera Ismail Khan 


3,471 


Peshawar 


974.321 


Xil. 


Province. 
















Punjab 


20 


3,420=7 


813,133 


Kangra .. - 


9,976 


Lahore 


. 1,378,570 


« 


United Provinces of Agra 


48 


2,213 5 


1,008,510 


Garhwal 


5,612 


Gorakhpur 


. 3,667,661 


22 



and Oodh. 



SUBSIDIARY TABUS. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 



Persons per House aid Houses per sqaare mile. * 







Ay-wage number at Peret 


ma per Hot 




Ara 


cage number of 


Hoaaei 


i per square o 


lib. 


Province, State or Agency, , — 


1931. 


1921. 


1911. 


1901. 


18*1. 


1931. 


1921. 


1911. 


1901. 


181 


INDIA 


§• 


4-0 


4'» 


5*8 


••4 


Ml 


*••« 






SS 


i r 1 1 ii if ■ ■ u a it 


4-6 


A . 9 
4 — 


4- 1 


4-4 


5-3 


45-1 


43-3 


45-3 


39-6 


r , 


kiJamin anH Thj*i8iKl-as»J» TsJnVlvIa 
inQjmivD oil 4 1 a^SwUL^bsj. iwiaid ■ • 


5-*2 


8-? 


7-2 




4 


1-8 


1- 1 


1-2 






» 


4-9 


4-7 


4 6 


4 6 


4-8 


28-2 


27-4 


25-0 


2T-1 


t , 


t*J n *» K i srtJl t i 
36*>a, Ll'^J J [ * 


5.2 


g.ft 


4*9 


4-5 




1-2 


1-2 


1-S 


2-3 " 






4-7 


5- 1 


5-3 


5-2 


5 2 


131-8 


113-6 


104-5 


• 100-2 


{. 


59ml nmd OriflM 


5 2 


'" 5-1 


5-2 


5-S 


5-7 


73-2 


. 67 0 


66-5 


62-2 




Jorffb i »y t including Aden) 


5-1 


4-9 


4-9 


5-1 


5-4 


34-4 


29-3 


29-5 


26-6 


A 


Ad'* 


«•/ 


8-3 








76 8 


us: 










4-7 


4-8 


4-9 


6-0 


5-3 


13-4 


-II-7 


10-7 


8-8 




Seotntl Provinces &nd Bwu 


50 


5-0 


4-9 


•4-8 


6-0 


27-4 


24-3' 


84-8 


21-3 


2 




***•» 


6-2 


4SS< 


6-9 


6-4 


21-3 


19-8 


21-3 


19-8 


1 




V. 


4-S 






• 


842-4 


193-4 


• 








6-1 


5-1 


5-3 


6-4 


5-3 


64-9 


58-6 


66-0 


50-3 


4 


*Kortk-West Frontier Ptovinoo 


5-0 


5-2 


6 0 


6-1 


6-1 


36-0 


32-6 


82-4 


21-3 


1 


Pnniatti * ■ " «. ■ 

A 8M8J**** • 


4-8 


4-5 


4-6 


6-2 


6-6 


47-5 


48-9 


430 


29-7 


2 


United Pro Tinces of Agra and Oudh 


4-8 


4-6 


4-6 


6-5 


6-7 


•tt-7 
2* 


90-8 


92 S 


78-7 




lUroda State ■ • 


4-3 


4-1 


4-0 


4 0 


4-5 


63-1 


61-9 


60-6 


f 


rVnitml Ttirlia, AjreacY 


4-6 


4-6 


4-6 


61 


8-1 


27-8^ 


* 86-6 


26-4 


81-6 


*< 


noehin State * > 


5-8 


5 6 


. 6-ft 


5-6 


6-4 


140-2 


120-6 


120-0 


107-1 




Qwalior State .. 


4-6 


4-S 


6 


» 


6 


29-1 


27-2 


♦ 


A 


» 


Hyderabad 8tate 


4-4 


4 ft 


4-9 


. 4-9 


6-0 


40- 1 


32-9 


82-8 


27-6 


2 


Jammu ertd Kashmir State . . 


5-4 


5-6 


6-7 


6-3 


5-7 


7-9 


71 


6-6 


5-7 




Mysore State 


5-0 


5 0 


50 


4-9 


5-5 


44-7 


40-6 


89-3 


37-7 


j 


Punjab Stataa Agency . . 


4-7 


4-6 


4 4 


• 


a 


30-6 


28-6 


28-0 


a 


a 


Raj pa tana Agency 


♦•7 


4 3 


4-3 


6-1 


5-6 


18-5 


17-8 


18-9 


16-0 


1 


Sikkim State . . 


41 


5 5 


6-3 


5-3 




9-6 


6-2 


6-9 


3-9 




Trevaneor^ 8t*t« 


6-6 


5 3 


51 


6-1 


6-0 


122 0 


99-9 


87 3 


81-9 


7' 


Western India State* Agency 


4-7 


e 


e 


e 


c 


24 "2 


c 


e 


e 


e 



a. InoWded against Punjab. * ^-H-^f the Agencies and Tribal Areas where it has not bar 

6. Inoladed against Central India Agency. possible to ascertain toe number of ooenpied hoaass. 

e. Included against Bombay. 



SUBSIDIARY TABJLE VIII. 
Comparison between Census figores and Vital Statistics. 



In 1921-30 total 



>(+) 
or Defloieney 
Number psr auUa of popoia- (— ) of 
t ion of 1921 of Births orrer 



(+) ' or Dseres* 
(— ) of peputetfeo ci 1931 
compared with 1921. 



Prorino* or State. 


( •— 

Births. . 


Deaths. 


Births. 


— • > 

Deaths. 


Deaths. 


( «. 

Hatocsl 
BODnbtioB- 


Aetoal 
popalation. 


1 


j 


3 


4 




6 


7 


8 


Assam 


2,079393 


1,628,739 


303-5 


237-7 


+450354 


+892364 


+ 1.163.12 


Rengal 




11,791,885 


284-9 


253-5 


-fl38ti8M 


+3.787.666 


+3^1138 


Bihar and Oiaaa 


12,347,593 


9.093,488 


363 1 


867-4 


43>2S43<« 


+8343,122 


+3388. 16> 


Bombay (eicl»dia> Aden) 


6.872364 


5,144.408 


368-6 


288-4 


+ 1.728.164 


+8.709,477 


+ 2387.40- 


Burma . ..' 


2,980^*8 


2.364338 


276-4 


808 3 


% + 715^58' 


+ 1.432306 


+ 136436- 


Oanlral Provinces and Barar 


; 6,1<83.012 


4,6.9,404 


437 2 


334-9 


+ 1*23.606 


+ 1388382 


+ 139436- 


Delhi .. / .- 


217,661 . 


16432* 


434-8 


328-7 


„ •448,188 


+70.768 


+ 147.79- 


Madras 


1*310.900 


9,811.998 


346 6 


289 3 


+4388308 


+3.798.768 


+4.421.12. 


Horth-West Frontier Pro Tinea . . 


699324 


605X185 


280-f 


288-6 


<«8«.7a8 - 
+2,488382 


+866308 


+ 173,7» 


Punjab ... 


8,658,686 


6.230,304 


422-9 


,- 303-7 


+8388356 


+23«*37.-l 


TJni' -d Province* 


1&.921.OT4 


113*83*8 


8M-9 


864 8 


+8387 JOS 


+3,108382 


+3.0333*4 


Baroda State 


682.57s 


446306 


S74-« 


" -|l0-2 


+ 185378 


+ 207.992 


+314V48C 


Coehin State. . 


142316 


91.233 


143 • 




+61363 


-i 198.180 


+2863W 


Hyderabad Si*te 


1.143332 


1376.618 


91-7 


108-6 


—188341 


-rl38«3M 


+1364331 


Mysore State 


1.1263*0 


6*0368 


188-3 


160-7 


+ 184.788 . 




+678.41C 


TreTencore State 


819.178 


444X818 


89i« 


Ul-4 


+8783*4 


+1381386 


+ 13*8311 


MJ80C 

















38 CHAPTER I. — DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 
Reported birth-rate per mille* during the decade 1921-30 in the main Provinces. 

ATerace Birth- 

Number of Birtha (both tries) par mille in 



ProTinee. , 


1921. 




1922. 




192*. 


1924. 




1925. 


1926. 


1927. 


1928- 


1929. 


^ 

193l». 


during '.he 
■ir<-ade. 


1 


2 




3 




4 


6 


8 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 




29 


6 


28 


4 


HI 


31 0 


29-1 


30-8 


30 3 


31 2 


33-8 


31 4 


30-3 




IS 


0 


27' 


■4 


29-9 


29 5 


29-6 


27 4 


27-7 


29 6 


29-3 


26 6 


2v5 


Bihar and Oriam 


14 


6 


35 


•0 


• 370 


36-7 


35-6 


37 2 


37 8 


38-3 


35-6 


36 2 


36 3 




39' 


.0 


32 


.4 


35 6 


36-8 


34-7 


37-1 


36-9 


Jo £ 


JO J 




So w 




30 


9 


30 


7 


29-5 


27 4 


25 4 


27-6 


25 1 


36-9 


28 4 


28-9 


27-8 


Oeotrvl ProTinoasand Benr 


37- 


9 


35 


8 


45-6 


44-3 


43 9 


460 


45-6 


46 6 


440 


47-7 


43-7 


Delhi 


40 


6 


41- 


2 


421 


42-4 


41 -6 


410 


40-5 


48-3 


47-9 


49-3 


43-5 


Mtdraa 


27 


0 


30 


0 


331 


34-9 


33 7 


361 


36 5 


37 4 


37-9 


39-8 


34 6 


North- West Frontier Prorjnoe 


27 


3 


^3 


■7 


27-6 


270 


26 9 


30-3 


29-3 


32-5 


30 8 


25-6 


2d-i> 


Pnn)ab . . 


41- 


5 


39 


3 


43-2 


40-1 


40-1 


41-5 


42-3 


46 3 


44-6 


43 3 


42 2 


United Provinces. . 


34 


4 


32 


•2 


M0 


34-7 


32 - 7 


34 3 


36 7 


38-2 


34 3 


37-3 


35 1 



* Calculated am tie population figure of 1921. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. 
Reported death-rate per mille* daring the decade 1921-30 in the main Provinces. 



Average Death-race \kt mille 
Number o{ Deaths (both Beit s) par mille in during the cocao -. 



Province. 



1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. I92i. 1930. Per- Males. FamaieZ 

sons. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 S 10 11 12 13 14 

Auam .. .. 26-5 26 9 23-5 27-3 22-6 23-0 23-5 22 2 20-9 21-4 23 8 23-9 23-5 

Bengal . .. 30*1 25-2 25 5 25-9 24 9 24-7 25-6 25-5 23-5 22-4 25-3 2 5 7 25 0 

Bihar and Oris* „ 32-8 24 1 35 0 29-1 23-7 25 7 25 1 25 3 26-9 29-6 26-7 28-3 25-1 

Bombay _ _ 26-0 23-6 25-9 27-6 23 T 28-6 35-7 27-3 30-5 29-6 26-8 2 0 6 27-1 

Barma _ „ 21-3 22 2 20-9 21-5 18 S 20-9 19-6 - 21-3 22 1 20-S 20 9 21-5 20-3 

CtatnlProrineeaand 44-0 29-3 30-5 32-6 27-3 34 3 31-3 33-7 34 1 37-8 33-5 35 2 31 7 
Benr. 

Kadru _ M 20-2 21-0 22 2 24-5 24-4 25-6 24 3 26-4 25-3 25-5 23-9 24-6 23-3 

North- Wau Froober 31-6 21-7 23-7 31-0 ' 19 8 21 8 22 0 19-3 23-7 21 9 23-7 24 0 23 3 

Punjab „ . _ 30-1 22-1 30-9 43 4 30 0 36-5 27-5 24-7 28-8 29-7 30-4 29-3 31-6 

United Proriaee* - 39-6 26-0 23-4 28-3 24 8 25-1 22-6 24 -' 24-3 27-2 26-4 26-9 25<9 



• Calculate* cm Ue pojmiatto* figure of 1921. 



SI B8IDIAP.Y TABLES. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE XI. 
Reported deaths iron certaia diseases per anHe in the man Provinces. 











Actual number of total deatl 


« in 








Total. 


Arer* 
uim 
rate 

mil 




iwi. 


1922 


1923. 


1924. 


1925. 


1926. 


1927. 


1928. 


192V 


1930. 




\ 


.> 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 










• 


ASSAM. 
















107,626 


112,094 


106.347 


113, 98 


98,015 


93,689 


••324 


84356 


83,520 


89,772 


982,840 


14' 




1 — , o-l V 




A, ISO 


19.1H2 




10,275 


16392 




f,(w 


0,NX 




1 
1 


Small-pox 


*J, 774 






1.647 


2,745 


4340 
MAU 


5337 


0,401 






34,383 


0 


r ever 


1,070,388 


885,268 


909.795 


912.408 


874328 


822,774 


789.006 


752,003 


713331 


705,066 


8.434,447 


18 




80347 


51.712 


41,483 


48314 


34376 


69,106 


118377 


136,245 


81,090 


54.983 


706,313 


1 




8,157 


7.864 


4.236 


5,567 


17.436 


2534S 


42.514 


43358 


30,407 


11.288 


188366 


0> 




59 


150 


98 


35 


9 




1 


6 


♦ 




868 


0 












E1HAB A>B OBISSA. 












Perer 


7*9,871 


-.78,666 


599340 


660.635 


557324 


584,444 


559,360 


564,979 


602,038 


643.618 


6.120366 


18 


Cholera 


90.686 


26305 


8,198 


77.480 


17336 


27368 


49,082 


JfcUtt 


104,034 


166316 


633,149 


1 


Small-pox 


7336 


2460 


3.161 


6,932 


14382 


34373 


34,661 


13367 


6.671 


7.466 


132.098 


0 


Plague 


10J04 


15366 


26.911 


10,792 


6.788 


8381 


6,112 


7.627 


8366 


4,106 


112,552 


0 












BOMBAY. 














Fever 


226,100 


197.888 


196^31 


214,563 


183.764 


222.476 


183343 


206356 


246,423 


223374 


2,100,683 


10 


3hulera 


3321 


2,760 


'9,221 


8^36 


57 


73 


26,153 


6,881 


9,064 


16.142 


81.138 


0 


bull-pox 


1,771 


1,170 


2311 


11,102 


6.644 


3.922 


5.091 


5366 


10,636 


21341 


88,802 


0 


Plague 


4,672 


8,379 


33.741 


9314 


12301 
BOB 


9366 
IMA. 


4,076 


13,563 


18.014 


6,026 


119.182 


0 


ferer 


82,741 


82.884 


78,629 


75388 


•8,685 


72.790 


75321 


76,815 


78346 


83360 


776,640 


7- 


2hatara 


3,791 


5,047 


1,468 


8,083 


1,932 


6.182 


4.528 


730* 


7.970 


•61 


46391 


0- 


JmaD-pox 


987 


1,439 


2346 


2,501 


3,852 


2,339 


1,704 


2325 


1341 


921 


21365 


0 


flago* 


4,403 


7.282 


7,606 


5,491 


4,064 


2.906 


3308 


4,933 


1367 


1362 


44,022 


0 










CBBTBAL PBOVDKBi AMD 


BBBAB. 






• 






Fever 


337,980 


237.164 


233,575 


240.944 


204,667 


252,600 


224.068 


256, 109 


271,064 


887.SM 


2338,460 


18- 


Catalan 


56331 


64 


1,090 


9.704 


124 


4365 


16,3" 


12,198 


6,168 


23.260 


131306 


0- 


3nall-pox 


1,787 


407 


275 


978 


3.145 


3.644 


2309 


13*9 


13*1 


4.964 


20,789 


o- 


Plagae 


5,467 


6,149 


15.867 


11,081 


5323 


6,486 


33W 


3,770 


1.808 


871 


61.09C 


0 












MADBAI. 






- 








Pew 


316,019 


319.688 


318,172 


322,356 


316.406 


337.945 


321,905 


344,683 


339,052 


380.498 


3388312 


7- 


Cholera 


27,064 


16,502 
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Appendix to Chapteb I. — By A. E. Porter — The problem of population growth and an estimate 

of the future population of Bengal. 

Starting with the proposition that population is necessarily limited by the means of sub- 
sistence there are in the field two principal rival theories of population growth. That deriving 
from Malthus has been* stated thus : first that population invariably increased where the 
means of subsistence increased unless prevented by some very powerful and obvious checks ; 
and secondly that these checks which repress the superior power of population and keep its 
effects on a level with the means of subsistence are all resolvable into moral restraint, vice and 
misery. In other words nature having arranged for population to increase at a rate at which it 
is Iwund to overtake and pass the means of subsistence periodically redresses the balance by 
famines, epidemics and other calamities unless human intelligence steps in and prevents the 
excessive increase either by moral restraint or by measures for limiting the birth rate or for 
despatching the excess of population. The other theory derives from Thomas Doubleday and 
gives nature a rather less sinister role. It is that when the existence of a species is endangered 
" a corresponding effort is invariably made by nature for its preservation and continuance by an 
increase of fertility, and that this especially takes place whenever such danger arises from a 
diminution of proper nourishment or food, so that consequently the state of depletion or the 
deplethoric state is favourable to fertility, and that, on the other hand, the plethoric state or the 
state of repletion, is unfavourable to fertility in the ratio of the intensity of each state ". It has 
been thought that this statement lays too much stress upon food and the position has been thusf 
restated : " In circumstances of ease the birth-rate tends to fall : in circumstances of hardship 
the birth-rate tends to rise ". 

The recorded census figures of population in Bengal probably cover too short a period 
to offer clear supportr-to either one of these theories against the other. During the last sixty 
years the population of Bengal has become nearly half as large again as it was in 1872. There 
can be no question o* intelligence checks having operated, and Bengal has been free from major 
calamities except in the decade before last when the influenza epidemic from which virtually the 
whole world suffered operated to reduce the rate of increase during the decade to a figure lower 
than any in its recorded census history. If the Malthusian doctrine holds, Nature is not yet 
aware of any need to apply a check to the increase of population in Bengal. If the Darwinian 
theory holds and " fecundity is in direct relation to the chances of -death ", and if the " law " 
of Doubleday applies, Nature still finds it necessary to maintain in Bengal a high birth-rate in 
order to keep pace with the high death-rate. In some points at least the Malthusian theory fails 
to explain the facts. In European countries and America, where most investigation has been 
carried out, it has been foundj (a) that the birth-rate is negatively correlated with wealth and (6) 
that the indirect psychological and social effect of relative poverty as contrasted with relative 
wealth express themselves definitely and clearly in the sexual activity of human !>eings and 
through sexual activity in birth-rates. On the Malthusian theory in the wealthier classes where 
the means of subsistence are plentiful the population should increase more rapidly than in the 
poorer classes where they are less plentiful unless there were some voluntary interference 
with the rate of birth. The evidence of any such voluntary restriction is not conclusive 
and the theory generally held is that fertility itself decreases in the higher classes with 
increasing wealth and culture. The Malthusian doctrine also fails to account for the fact 
that a high birth-rate and a high death-rate are apparently invariably found together 
and that conversely where there is a low birth-rate there is also a low death-rate. This 
fact and the extreme doubtfulness of any evidence to show that conscious limitation of the 
family can account for the whole or a considerable part of the decrease in the birth-rate 
where it is low have led to the enunciation of the theory§ that " the net result of the 
variations of the degree of fertility under the direct action of the environment will bear 
an inverse proportion to the variations of the capacity for survival ." Under this theory 
variations in the birth-rate are mainly due to the operation of a natural law which adjusts the 
degree of fertility to suit the death-rate of the race. The theory involves the postulate that 
the same conditions which lead to a reduction in the death-rate lead also to a decrease in fertility 
in some manner not yet known. The author of the theory suggests that the hormones assist 
in regulating the fertility of the germ cells, that the output of hormones by the endocrine glands 
is regulated by the nervous system which responds to the action of the environment and that 
the variations in the degree of fertility in response to the direct action of the environment will 
bear an inverse proportion to the development of nervous energy. 

What mav be considered to be a development of the second of these two theories is that put 
forward by URaymond Pearl. This theory deduces that populations grow in size according 
to the same mathematical law that individual animals and plants follow in the growth of their 
bodies in size, and that human populations grow according to the same law as do experimental 
populations of lower organisms. The law of growth postulated on these deductions may be 
expressed by an equation -with three constants, and the curv e representing this equation is 

* E.g., by \V. S. Thompson — Population, A Study in MaUhusianutm, 1015. 

t By H. Sutherland, see Proceedings of World Population Conference, 1927. page 5S. 

j Pearl — Biology of Population Urourth, 1926. 

§ C. E. Pell, The Law of Births and Deaths, 1921. 

„ R. Pearl, Studies in Human Biology, 1924 ; The Biology of Population OrouVi. 1926. 
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called by Pearl a " logistic curve ". Equations have been worked oat and fitted to the popula- 
tions of fifteen countries of the world, the whole world and the population of certain cities and 
have been shown to give oyer the whole recorded census history of each a very reasonable 
congruity with the recorded facts. Assuming the mathematical form of the curve this theory 
allows account to be taken of the fact that a population is necessarily confined to a certain area 
and therefore must have an upper limit of population as well as a lower (which may be nil) 
and for the fact that population growth takes place in cycles conditioned amongst other factors 
by cultural achievement. It is possible that over a restricted period the logistic curve may 
not give so accurate an approximation to the recorded population as a curve of some other 
form. As a method of predicting future growth also it is liable to the irruption of influence* 
not previously prevalent. Pearl states " predictions of future growth may at any time be 
altered by the entrance into the situation of new economic or social factors of a different sort 
to those which have operated during that past period which the equation covers. The popu- 
lation may be stimulated to start upon a new cycle of growth or slighter but still in kind new 
factors may alter somewhat the upper limiting value of the present cycle ". In certain instances 
however the logistic curve calculated by him gives astonishingly close approximations to the 
population actually recorded later. For the United States of America in 1930, for instance, a 
eurve worked out before the census of 1920 suggested a population within 5 per 1,000 of that 
actually enumerated. 

Three curves of Pearl's logistic type have been fitted to the census population of The tochtk 

Bengal and the population calculated from them is compared with the canwaspMl 

observed population. The first is the equation worked out by Mr. P. J. Griffiths, I.GS., and it *" 
was hoped to give in an appendix brief notes on the method by which it was calculated. Diffi- 
culties in setting up the rather complicated mathematical formula involved however have 
prevented this. Briefly however, the method consists in fitting a curve of the required type to 
three of the recorded census figures and then adjusting it by successive approximations to all the 
recorded figures. The desired approximation is one in which the algebraic sum of differences 
between the calculated and the actually recorded populations is nil and the sum of the squares 
of these differences is a minimum. Mr. Griffiths' curve was worked out for the population 
actually recorded in Bengal treating the interval between each census count as being exactly 
ten yean and aae timing that a negligible error only was introduced by this treatment and by 
neglecting to make an adjustment for change of area. For the other two calculations the 
recorded census population was adjusted to represent the estimated population in the area now 
constituting Bengal on the 1st March of each census year after 1881 and on the 1st March 1871. 
In making this calculation it was assumed that the population between any two census years 
changed at a uniform rate and that the rate of change between March 1871 and the date of the 
census in 1872 was the same as between 1872 and 1881. In arriving at the third equation allow- 
ance has been made for a small factor which Mr. Griffiths has noted as being disregarded in his 
calculation. The equations give a curve of reasonable fit and the last shown is the most accurate 
approximation for the observations in so far as the algebraic sum and the sum of squares of 
differences between the observed and calculated population at all census years from 1881 to 1931 
is less with this equation than with the other two, whilst for all years including 1871 the sum of the • 
differences is least and the sum of their squares not indeed least but very near to it. 



•one***- 



On the first equation the rate of increase was being successively enhanced till 1881 when it 
began to decline and the maximum population would be about 74 millions, which would be prac- 
tically attained in 2063 A. D. On the third equation the point of maximum increase was passed **J^™^ 
in 1872, the rate of growth is also diminishing and a *n* , "' , "i T i i population of about 68f millions appwttiaitaf 
would be expected which would be approximately reached in 2076 A. D. On neither equation 
• is any lower limits of population implied, i.e., the equations do not suggest that the present 
cycle of population growth began at any definite period, although on the third equation Bengal 
should have had a population of not less than two millions in 1668 A. D. 

Mr. Griffiths also fitted curves to the population of Muslims and Hindus 

The correspondence of these figures, particularly for Hindus, is not so "aartmSLt 

close as is obtained by the equation for the total population, but the Muslim equation uomMmIh 
gives a reasonable fit for the years 1881 to 1921. The total mtTunn^ population- .j*** 1 
towards which the equations suggest that each community is tending would be for 
Muslims about 32 millions and for Hindus about 23} millions : in aggregate these figures fall 
short by H to 20 millions of the upper asymptotic population calculated for all communities. 
The Muslim and Hindu equations imply that the point at which the rate of increase ceased to be 
successively greater than in previous decades was passed in about 1886 by the Muslims and 1812 
by the Hindus who are now approaching a stationary population. In any case the implication it 
that the Hindu community is further along its present growth cyck than the Muslim : in other 
words that it is approaching its maximum whilst by comparison the Muslim community is still 
rapidly growing. It k possible to find a suggested explanation, if ttu* is actually trne, in .as 
fact that Muslims Live mainly in tits healthier regions of Fsnttrn Bengal and Hindus in the lam 
healthy and less progressive portions of West Bengal : but it would be interesting if ■miW 
calculations have been made, to know whether thn hnjiBi stinii sis— slim in the ease of other 
provinces. 
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. The equations for total populations suggest a population of between 53 and 53| millions 

l/l'JjJI" m 1941 • The communal "equations appear (and Mr. Griffiths holds them) to be inappropriate. 

Equations of a more complicated form might give closer correspondence with the observed 
census figures, but the calculation involves very great labour, they might give no better esti- 
mates for the future and in any case they are scarcely worth making in view of the fact that 
only seven counts are on record. For the future all that can be said is that if the type of equa- 
tion used is applicable to population growth and if the conditions influencing population growth 
in Bengal over the period to which it has been applied continue substantially unchanged for the 
future, the estimates of total population made by use of the equations deduced should repre- 
sent the population to be expected. The equation themselves suffer however by being fitted to 
so few observed counts and the conditions influencing population growth cannot be predicted 
and are difficult to discover if a change in the cycle suggests their existence. Thus after the 
formation of the German Empire and the institution of the present constitutions in Japan, 
Pearl found that the cycle of growth was, as it were, speeded up and Germany and Japan starting 
from the population of that critical time took a leap forward and continued their cycle as if they 
had been at an earlier stage when growth was more rapid. It is by no means impossible that 
constitutional change may have a similar effect in Bengal and may affect the different communi- 
ties to a different degree. 

Cut Bengal The prospect or even the possibility of so considerable an increase in a population already 

yy rt * one of the densest in the world may lead to apprehension that the population of Bengal is rapidly 
■naaltflmi approaching numbers which cannot be sustained at any reasonable standard of living upon the 
means of subsistence which Bengal can produce for long. If population actually does increase 
according to some such law as that illustrated by the logistic curve the fact that considerable 
increases are inevitable-makes the apprehension futile. Pearl himself has pointed out that this 
inevitable increase need not necessarily increase the misery in the world since first this result 
has not happened up to the present, secondly " the orderly evolution of human knowledge 
justifies us in assuming that science will keep pace in discovering means of expanding oppor- 
tunities of happy human subsistence ", and thirdly the human organism is itself adaptable to 
an extent not yet imagined. It cannot be denied that a large part of the population of Bengal 
lives at a very low level of subsistence, and that any increase of population must lead to increased 
distress unless the potentialities of the province are developed. What is suggested here is that 
these potentialities are such that pessimism as to the future condition of its population if con- 
siderable increase take place is not necessarily justified. Like the rest of India Bengal is notable 
for its undeveloped resources and the inefficiency with which such resources as it has are ex- 
ploited. The soil is probably unlikely to deteriorate further and the general opinion about 
areas such as Bengal, where scanty manuring necessitates small crops, is that a dead level of 
yield was reached long ago and is conditioned by the rate at which plant food constituents are 
made available by weathering. The cultivator in Bengal practically never enriches the soil 
with any manure and the use of manures together with an improvement in the implements of 
agriculture which would then be rendered possible would probably increase enormously the 
output of the soil. It has been* estimated that improved methods would result in a reasonable 
expectation of increased food output of 30 per cent, throughout the whole of India. There is 
no doubt that any additional labour required under a more intensive form of cultivation could 
easily be obtained since the agriculturist in Bengal on the whole probably works less than agri- 
culturists in almost any other part of the world. Subsidiary Table I [Bengal Report] also shows 
that of the total area cultivable only 67 per cent, is now actually under cultivation. If the total 
cultivable area were brought under cultivation and if improved methods of cultivation yielding an 
increase of 30 per cent, over the present yield were adopted it is clear from a simple rule of three 
calculation! that Bengal could support at its present standard of living a population very nearly 
twice as large as that recorded in 1931. Fresh areas in course of time will be brought under 
cultivation as lands on the Bay of Bengal accrete and reach a stage suitable for cultivation. 
Even at present it is clear that by far the majority of the food stuffs consumed in Bengal are 
locally produced. During 1930-31, taking only grains, pulses and flour, salt, sugar and spices, 
provisions and oilman's stores Bengal imported goods of the value of Rs. 821 lakhs and exported 
goods of the value of Rs. 281 lakhs. But the balance of trade during the same year amounted 
to Rs. 34,52 * 41 lakhs or more than three times the aggregate .export and import trade. The sea- 
borne trade of Calcutta is not confined to goods originating in or meant exclusively for Bengal, but 
in the year 1930-1931 jute, tea and hides contributed 77£ per cent, of the total and Bengal contri- 
buted all the jutes, nearly all the hides and a very considerable part of the tea. It is consequently 
dear that the favourable balance of trade to a very small extent only was dissipated outside Bengal 
and that the balance itself provides sufficiently for an enormously increased importation of food 
stuffs were it necessary to import them at any time. Not only agriculture but also industry is at 
present in Bengal practically in its infancy. Reviewing production in India a Bengali writer}: 
ir 1924 came to the conclusion that the " outstanding feature of the productive system of India 

• G. Clarke, Proceedings of lite X Vlltk Indian Science Conference. 

♦ Rajaoi Kaata Das, Production m /« 
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ia its inefficiencv which is shown by the great wastage of resources on the one hand and the 
lower productivity of the industries on the other. ... It is insufficient production to which is 

due India's poverty, both absolute and relative The lack of capital is partly responsible 

for the present low productivity. . . .but. . . . could not be regarded as the fundamental 

cause of insufficient production in India Insufficient production i.s the result of 

inefficient labour, t.e.„,lack of capacity on the part of the people to mobilise the physical, intel- 
lectual and moral forces of the country and to organise land and capital effectively for national 
production ". Improvement in methods of production both agricultural and industrial should 
therefore very easily make possible the subsistence of such an increased population as is sug- 
gested by the figures already discussed, and the considerations deduced iu this paragraph also 
make it possible to hope that such an increase of population may be attended with a very 
considerable increase in the material condition of the people and in the standard of living. 
It is clear at least that it is not yet time to indulge in gloomy forebodings on the ground that 
Bengal is over-populated, provided full use is made of the available resources of the country 
by improved methods. 

A final problem suggested by the growth of population in Bengal concerns the enormous B' jwjl l 
wastage of life with which that growth is achieved. It is clear that what is of importance in '^^Mm 
population growth is the rate of increment. A high rate of increment can be achieved by a Ibci mm an 
relatively low birth-rate if the death-rate is also low, whilst on the contrary a comparatively low * 'fif**** * 

rate of increase results from even a high birth-rate if the death-rate also is high • 

actually both the birth-rate and the death-rate in Bengal are very 

high and there is consequently an appalling wastage of reproduct ive energy in maintain- 
ing the present increase of population. If the logistic theory of population growth is correct a 
retarded rate of increase is inevitable at the upper stages of the cycle of growth until finally 
a population is reached which to all intents and purposes is stationary, France in Europe where 
there is a notoriously low birth-rate probably illustrates this position best but an exhaustive* 
enquiry into the Arab population of Algiers suggested to Pearl that the retardation of the rate of 
increase is in general effected at the upper stages of the population growth by decrease both in the 
birth-rate and in the death-rate. The Arab population of Algiers showed both a decrease in the 
birth -rate which could not be ascribed to any voluntary measures and a decrease in the death-rate 
which equally could not be ascribed to improvement in public health measures since the tradi- 
tional custom of the Arabs offer the utmost possible resistance to any changes in their habits which 
would improve sanitary conditions. Attempts to effect a retardation of the rate of increase by 
voluntary limitation of the birth-rate are almost certainly doomed to failure particularly in 
' Bengal. They are repugnant to common sentiment in this country, the methods adopted are 
so expensive as to be beyond the reach of the great majority of the inhabitants and it is probably 
true to say that there are as yet none which can be relied upon as being absolutely 

certain and satisfactory. Figures for the different strata of society 

show that there is no evidence to believe that contraceptive measures are used by the upper 
classes or those engaged in professions and the liberal arts ; and it is certain that they are not 
practised at all in the lower strata of society. What appears to happen, if the analogy of Western 
Europe may be accepted, is that a decrease in the death-rate is inevitably followed at some period 
by a corresponding decrease in the birth-rate. It is clear also that fertility in western countries 
decreases with the increase of wealth and intellectual interests. It is therefore possible to expect 
that a reduction of the birth-rate by the adoption of improved measures of public health accom- 
panied by an improvement in the standard of living, an increase in the spread of education and 
perhaps principally by a further emancipation of women and their introduction to spheres of 
usefulness and activity from which they are now in Bengal generally debarred by social custom 
and by the institution of purdah will hi due course result in a decrease in the birth rate corres- 
. ponding with the decrease in the death-rate which it is the object of public health measures to 
bring about . 
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36. The statistics of the urban population are to be found in Imperial Tables 
I, III. IV and V. Table I gives the territorial distribution of towns and villages 
and the figures of occupied houses and of the population separately for towns and 
villages ; Table III shows the population as distributed between villages and towns 
of different sizes ; Table IV gives the population of towns with the variations Lor 
fifty years, and Table V their territorial distribution and their composition bv 
communities of different religions. The floating population which cannot definitely 
be allotted either to the urban or to the rural totals, that is to say persons enumerat- 
ed in railway trains, boats or temporary encampments, will be found separately 
in Table III, and is so small (0 -14%) compared to the. whole population dealt with 
that it can be ignored in any consideration of the comparative figures. The total 
percentage of the population censused as urban was only 11%, showing an increase 
in its proportion to the whole of 0-8% since 1921. That is to say 6,510,151 or 19 2% 
of the total increase of the population during the past decade has taken place in 
towns. This increase is of course partly the natural increase of the pre-existing urban 
population and partly occasioned by migration from rural areas or by their incorpora- 
tion. into urban ones, while in estimating the growth of the urban population allow- 
ance must be made for the expansion of large villages to a size or importance whieh 
causes them to be classified as towns, and likewise for the omission of dwindhng 
communities which fall out and are reclassified as rural. The tables therefore 
which deal with the changes in the urban population do not adhere to the popu- 
lation of the identical sites shown in the corresponding tables of former decades 
but give the total population enumerated in urban areas at the time of the census, 
as compared with the similar population ten years previously, the differences due , 
to changing classification as urban or rural being shown in a supplementary table 
to Table IV. The accompanying table shows the variation in urban and rural 
populations respectively, and the very small proportion that the urban population 
bears to the whole is clearly indicated by the close relation between the variation 
in total population and that of the rural population as contrasted with the general 
antithesis between the total and the urban variations. 
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37. Of a necessity the definition of a town for census purposes has resulted in a 1 
distinction which is sometimes arbitrary. Towns of not less tha# 100.000 inhabit- 
ants were to be treated aa, cities, and also any other towns which the Superintend- 
ent decided to trpat as cities subject. to -the sanction of the Local Government. 
But the Census Code further provided for the treatment aa a town of every muni- 
cipality, all civil lines not included in municipal limits, every cantonment and 
every other continuous collection of houses, inhabited bynot less than 5,000 persons, 
which the Superintendent of Provincial Census "Operations decided to treat as 
urban, in making this decision theOensus Superintendent was instructed to take 
into consideration the character of the population, the relative density of the 
dwellings, importance in trade and historic associations, and to avoid treating 
as towns overgrowa^-villages without urban characteristics. The effect of the 
latter provision: is to be inferred from the marginal statement which shows that of 

a total of 2,575 
places treated as 
towns in 1931 
600, or 23 -3%, 
were places so 
classified by 
the Superin- 
tendent of 
Census Opera- 
tion* as (th* 
quotation is 
from the 

Jammu and Kashmir State Census Code) ''bearing the cachet of urbanity", al- 
though' not covered by the standard definition and therefore not pqpAnging 
any urban self-government. On the other hand their inhabitants amount to only 
4,122,088, or 10 (5 % of the urban population, which indicates the compara- 
tively small size of these towns. There has been inevitablv considerable 
variation in the latitude observed by census superintendents in the^fciercise of this 
discretionary power of classification, with the result that the varying decrees of 
urbanization of different provinces cannot necessarily be taken at "their face value. 
Thus Mysore appears as having a higher proportion of urban population than 
Madras, but 6rj if its 108 towns have a population of less than 5.000, and if such 
towns be omitted altogether the position of the two units is reversed. Similarly 
both Bombay ami the L'mted Prcr.-inces have large proportions of their total url»an 
population represented by the inhabitants of small to-nis of SAW inhabitant* or 
less. In this connection it will be well to bear in mind that the distinct i ,n between 
a binali town and a large village a* far as tie conditions of life or occujaation of its 
inhabitants is concerned is often meaningless, and the treatment oi anv place as 
urban rather than rural does not necessarily implv any degree of industrialization 
and only the minimum degree of a corporate life distinct from that of the or dinar y 



Number. 



1921. 1931. 

Total Town* .. t.M 2,575 

Municipalities, Ciril Lines, Noti- 
fied Areas, Cantonments, etc. Ijn6 1,976 



Towns arbitrarily classified as 

such for eensus purpose* . . 1JM0 



too 



Population. 


Percentage 
of total 
urban 
population 


mi. 


1931. 


mi. 1931. 


32,475*76 


38,985,427 


100 100 


ti,453,?4S 


34,883.339 


r» n 


7JH1.S31 


4.122*88 


a // 
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village ; to quote the Census Superintendent for Bengal il many of the non-industrial 

towns differ but little in their conditions from large villages, 

except in the provision of an infrequent lamppost" - . A comparison 

with the figures of last census gives some indication of the spread of local self- 
government. 

The greatest degree of growth has been in the number of towns with a popu- 
lation of from 20,000 to 50,000, the total population of which is now nearly double 
that of towns of 50,000 to 100,000 and not very much short of that of the 38 towns 
whose individual populations exceed 100,000. The number of towns has been 
increased at this census by the treatment of cantonments as separate entities instead 
of including their figures with that of an adjoining town. Such inclusion may be 
justified in the case of suburbs, civil lines and notified areas which are more or 
less dependent for their existence on the proximity of a town, but a cantonment 
may be and frequently is not only of entirely independent origin and a self-contained 
unit, but actually indebted to the absence of a large urban population for the site 
chosen for occupation. Moreover even where it adjoins an old established urban 
area, the cantonment has a separate organisation and a corporate life of its own. 
Out of eighty -nine cantonments thirty- four have an elected board and thirteen a 
nominated board, the administration of the remainder being vested in a corporation 
sole All of these bodies have an executive officer usuaUy provided in the case of the 
more important ones by the Cantonment Department. In any case the canton- 
ment depends for-its individual and separate existence on causes which are foreign 
to those governing the growth or decline of cities and towns, and it is 

therefore desirable to separate 
the population from that of 
the urban areas which they 

1931. 1921. 1931. * "~ ' 

38 8£fl,10i 9,674,032 



Class and description of 
town. 



I. 100,000 and over 
II. 50,000 to 100,000 

III. 20,000 to 50,000 

IV. 10.0Q0 to 20,000 
V. 5,000 to 10,000 

VI. Under 5,000 




Total population in 
towns of the class. 



U 
200 
iSl 
8*S 
691 



65 
268 

543 
987 
674 



3,517,74y 
$,968,794 
$Jt20,889 

6223,011 
2J33.129 



4,672,113 
8,091,288 
7,449,402 
6,992,832 
2,205,760 



SO 

often adjoin. This separation -of 
cantonments has sometimes affect- 
ed the classification of the town 
with which it was formerly combin- 
ed. The figures in the margin indi- 
cate how little change there has 
been in the size of towns during the 
decade and in urbanization generally. 



Wiia 38. The total urban population of India according to the above methods of 

Ptfniatieti. classification comes to 38,985,427 or 11% of the total population. The distribu- 
tion of the population between villages ajftd towns is given in subsidiary table I 
to this chapter, the percentage of the population which is urban ranging from 
3 "4% of the whole population in Assam to 22 -6% in Bombay. Compared to this 
latter, the most urbanized of the major provinces oMndia, the proportion of the 
population classified as urb?n is 49% in France, 50- 8% in Northern Ireland, 
53-7% in Canada, 56-2% in the U. S. A. and 80% in England and Wales. 

' Distribution of Population in groups of Towns according to size and in Rural Areas, 1891 to 1931. 
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1921. 



Class of Places. 



Per mille of total Population. 



Places. Population. Places. Population. 1931. 1921. 1911. 1901. 1891. 



1 


2 


3 


4- 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


Total Population 


699,406 


352,837,778 


687,981 318,942,480 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


Urban Areas 


2,575 


38,985,427 


2,316 


32,475,276 


110 


102 


94 


99 


95 


Towns having — 




















1—100,000 and over 


38 


9.674,832 


35 


8^11.704 


27 


26 


22 


22 


22 


H— 50,000 to 100,000 


Po 


4,572413 


54 


3^17,749 


13 


11 


9 


12 


11 


III— 20,000 to 50,000 


268 


8,091,288 


200 


5^68,794 


23 


19 


18 


17 


16 


IV— 10,000 to 20,000 


543 


7,449,402 


451 


6,220.888 


21 


19 


20 


22 


19 


V— 5,000 to 10,000 


987 


•,902,832 


885 


6,223,011 


20 


20 


19 


20 


21 


VI— Under 5,000 


674 


2,205,760 


691 


2,333,129 


6 


7 


6 


6 


6 


Rural Areas 


086,831 


313,852,351 


085,665 


286,467,204 


890 


898 


906 


901 


905 



For reasons of economy in sorting, the available figures of internal migration 
are less detailed than in 1921, but the returns for twelve cities show that, out of a 
total population of 3,670,261, as many as 1,746,211 (1,155,543 males and 590,668 
females) or 48% of the total population, were born elsewhere, the remainder being 
tiie natives of their respective cities. This, of course, does not represent the actual 
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* *i*T T accretion from countries or towns, but indicates 
the maximum extent to which the population of 
urban areas is reinforced by immigration as 
distinct from natural increase. It is, of course, 
obvious that the composition of the truly urban 
population is likely to differ from that of the rural 
population of the surrounding area. It is in the 
nature of things that the more varied activities 
of towns should attract a mixed population with, 
less homogeneity than that of the country-side J 
But beyond this, there appears to be a tendency 
for the population of towns in general to show 
different characteristics from those of rural areas 
in certain definite directions. It is naturally 
to be expected that the percentage of literacy 
should be greater in towns, where opportunities 
for education are more readily available, and 
accordingly we find that 10% of the total 
literate population, and 29% of the total literate 
in English, is to be found in 38 cities, and the 
ratio of literacy to the total population is 27% in 
these 38 cities as against 8% in India as a whole. 
Figures for towns other than cities are not 
available but would probably much increase the 
ratio if they were. The corresponding percentages 
for literacy in English are 10 3 and 10% In 
the case of infirmities, no separate figures for cities 
are available but the figures for Bengal go to 
indicate that those infirmities to record which an 
attempt is made at the Census are not worse in 
cities than elsewhere, since the number of insane, 
for instance, returned from the Rajshahi Division 
was 6,142 as against 4,245 returned from the 
presidency Division. Census figures for infirmi- 
ties are, however, notoriously unreliable and it 
is not safe to draw any conclusions. 

89. The figures for sex and age in cities have 
to be considered in the light of the common practice 
t in India by which men leave their families in their 
homes in villages and go to earn their living as 
temporary or semi-permanent workers in towns. 
This naturally results in an excess of males of 
mature age in cities and towns which is illustrated by the figures in Table I for 
urban and rural population, where the number of females to every 1,000 males is 
815 in urban areas, and 957 in rural as compared to 941 for India as a whole. PrtlJI 
Similarly the mean age for Calcutta males is 25 8 and that for Bombay males 25 -6, I*"*"* 

years as compared with 23 2 the 
for males in India, 
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<TAMMU 4 KASHMIR STATE- 



nxr 
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-ASSAM - 

TL 



CP. STATES- 



■ iTTTT , ,,. 

-BENGAL STATES 



-BALUCHISTAN STATES 
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-B. IP. STATES— 



URBAN 1931 1 



1921 



Provinoe ( British ) or State. 



Madras 

Bihar and Oram 

Central Provinces and Berar 

Western India States . . 

Hyderabad State 

Burma 

Central India 

Bengal . . 

Raiput&na 

Iniip.: 1'roviaoe* 

Bombay 

Atum 

Ajtaor Merwara 

North Wast Frontier Province 

Punjab 



Females 


Females 


per 1,000 


per 1,000 


males, 


males. 


total 


urban 


popula- 


popula- 


tion. 


tion. 


1X125 


093 


1,005 


820 


006 


888 


074 


005 


959 


932 


058 


081 


048 


864 


924 


801 


908 


013 


out 


806 


081 


773 


90S 


677 


8SI 


833 


843 


«4S 


831 





mean age ror males in India, as a 
whole. * This condition does not how- 
ever apply to the whole of India, as in 
Rajputana the towns have 913 females 
per 1,000 males compared to 907 in 
rural areas*. These towns are not, 
of course, industrial. The marginal 
tables show (I) the number of 
females in the urban population 
per 1,000 males for each of the main 
provinces, and (2) for some of tha, 
principal cities, not only the number 
of females per 1,000 males but also 
the number of married females per 
1.000 married males, indicating verv 



* For a possible explanation see palm. 78. 
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Sixteen largest cities in order of popnlatioa.. 



City (uaetading 



Tmrnrnkm Married 
per 1,000 females 
per 1,000 
married 
males. 



City 
(inerodine 



Female* 
per 1.000 



Married 
females 
per 1,000 
married 
males. 



Calcutta 
Bombay 



Hyderabad 

£aaore 

Rangoon 

Delhi 

Alr—t' 1 * 1 '" 1 



4«8 
664 
897 
8M 

566 
477 
6»4 

717 



365 
499 
93* 
8*2 
646 
360 
734 



Amrrtaax 

Lockoow. . 
Karaeki .. 
Howrah . . 
Cavupore 
Nagpnr .. 
Agra 

Benares . . 



666 

722 
688 
550 
6»4 
848 
799 
792 



756 
738 
679 
447 
731 
838 
865 
776 



clearly the unna- 
tural life of the 
latter sex in some of 
the greater cities, 
which in the case of 
the men involves of 
course a corres- 
ponding number of 
women left by them 
in their homes. A 
comparison of the 
1931 figures for 

the provinces with those of 1921 indicates that there is nearly everywhere 
a considerable decrease from the 1921 ratio. The only provinces or states 
in which the urban female ratio shows an increase are Burma, the North "West 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan, Travancore and Cochin, while, excepting Burma, 
the decrease in the major provinces has been heavy. On the other hand Bombay 

City which had 664 females to every 
1,000 males in 1881, 586 in 1891, 617 
in 1901, when the impermanent po- 
pulation was depleted on account of 
the plague, 530 in 1911 and 525 in 
1921 had 554 in 1931, showing a fan- 
increase, probably due however, as 
in 1901, to depletion of floating male 
labour, this time on account of the 
depression in trade. In the accom- 
panying diagram the figures repre- 
sent the total figures, including suburbs 
omitted in the table preceding it. 
In the more purely industrial towns 
such as those of Gujarat the ratio is 
much less unequal than in the cos- 
mopolitan ports. It might be ex- 
pected that decaying towns would 
show a rising female ratio, since such 
a town not only fails to attract im- 
migrants but might be presumed to 
tend towards sending out male emi- 
grants to earn an industrial living by 
some urban occupation elsewhere. 
The Census Superintendent of Bengal 
however has shown that the decaying 
towns of that province have a falling 
female ratio, a phenomenon often to be 
associated with a decline in popula- 
tion in other parts of the world, but 
not apparently in India generally. 
In the case of cities which include 
cantonments allowance must obviously 
be made for the fact that a disparity 
in the numbers of the sexes k a neces- 
sary concomitant of the concentration 
of troops. In the main India tables 
however, that is in Tables 111, IV and 
V, cantonments have been separately 
shown and are not included in the 
figures for cities, though in the special 
tables for cities from Table VI on- 
wards cantonments, etc., are generally 
included. 

40 It was suggested in the Census Report for 1901 that there were possible 
connections between race and religion and the practice of congregating m towns. 

e 
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One of the reasons given for the comparative absence of the urban habit in Bengal 
was the presumption that it* population contained a strong mongoloid element, 
and it was pointed out that the inhabitants of Assam and Burma, both much more 
mongoloid than Bengal, were even more markedly rural. It may, however, be 
questioned whether race has in this case anything to do with the matter, and we 
should be inclined to account for the phenomenon not by race but by rainfall. The 
areas of the greatest precipitation in the peninsula are the Malabar Coast, Bengal, 
Assam and Lower Burma, and if living in cities is unpopular, as it certainly is, in 
these regions it is perhaps rather on account of the greater degree of discomfort 
which it involves than on account of the racial composition of the people. The 
population in at any rate two of these areas has an excessively high density, and one 
which easily compares with that of drier provinces of greater urbanization ; on the 
other hand it is spread, where it is thickest, through almost contiguous but rural 
habitations among coconut groves and rice fields. In northern India it is not 
impossible to live in a walled village or town and to move about freely on the face 
of the land during the greater part if not all of the year. In Eastern Bengal or 
Cochin the heavens are overcast and the land is awash for nearly half the year, 
and man or beast can only roam in or on the face of the waters, a condition which 
makes sanitation and evaporation very much more difficult to obtain in closely 
agglomerated habitations than in scattered homes each in its own demesne. On 
the other hand in southern India the Tamil as distinct from the Telugu, Kanarese 
or Malayan' does appear to be predisposed towards urban life. 

It was further observed in 1901, though no explanation was suggested, that 
towns attracted population of different religions in varying degrees, and it was 

£ tinted out that whereas in Bengal, Baluchistan, Assam and die Punjab the 
uslim took less readily to town - life than the Hindu, the case was reversed in 
most other parts of India, particularly in the United Provinces, the Central 
Provinces and Berar, in Hyderabad, Madras, Mysore and Raj pu tana. Clearly the 
reason has nothing to do with religion. Probably it is to be traced to historical 
causes, and it would appear, as might perhaps be expected, that the intrusive 
population is that which tends to prevail in the towns. Thus in Rajputana, Bombay, 
the Central and the United Provinces, and in southern India generally Hindus 
represent the country stock established before Islam appeared, and it is natural 
to find that on the land the Hindu still predominates. Conversely in Baluchistan 
and the North West Frontier Province the Hindu is nowadays intrusive and we 
find that he tends there to congregate in cities. In the case of Burma both are 
intrusive, but the Muslim has shown a greater tendency to intermarry with the 
Burman and to settle locally, while many of the Muslims of Burma (Zerbadis and 
Yakaing Kalas) are more Burmese than foreign in descent. Consequently we find 
that the Muslim in Burma shows a greater tendency than the Hindu to leave the 
towns. The two provinces which at first sight- appear to spoil this hypothesis are 
Bengal and the Punjab. Here, however, the inversion of the usual condition 
would seem to be due not to a breach of the rule that the intruder clings to the 
towns but to the fact that the country dwellers have been converted on a much 
larger scale, than elsewhere. The Muslim of East Bengal and of the Surma Valley 
in Assam seems to be descended for the most part from converted inhabitants, and 
similarly conversion to Islam was probably imposed on the Punjab with more 
persistence and efficacy than m parts of India more remote from the course of Muslim 
invasions and added later to the Mogul dominions. Apart from this the trading 
classes, which are often racial or religious, naturally tend to be town dwellers, 
so that Paras and Jews can hardly be found elsewhere, and Jains, who include large 
numbers of the Marwari and Kathiawari traders, are more urban than communities 
of other faiths. Thus too Sikhs who are rural at home are town dwellers 
elsewhere, whither they go generally as mechanics or artificers of some kind. It 
remains to be added that the figures of some urban communities in the Punjab may 
have been slightly affected by intensive propaganda aimed at bringing rustics into 
the towns on census night to swell if possible the numbers of one electoral 
community or another, and one or two similar cases occurred in the United Provinces. 
Where this is alleged to have taken place, however, there seems to have been little 
or no change in the proportions borne by the community to another. 

41. The table below gives a summary of certain information with regard to 
cities, that is with regard to those which have not leas than 100,000 inK«K f»^ta_ 
Their figure is moderate enough when compared with those of the west The United 
MSacc 
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Kingdom alone is unfortunate enough to have 56 towns of over this minimum 
compared to India's 39, while the United States of America have at least 70, though • 
their population is only 123 million, little more than a third of India's. The figures 
given in c olumn 7 are not all strictly comparable one with another, as the definition 
of ' foreign born ' adopted by different provinces varies. Thus in Calcutta the figure 
refers to those boru outside Bengal, in Hyderabad and Lahore to those bora outside 
the City but in Srinagar to those born outside the State, and in the case of eight 
other towns to born outside the District. 





Total 




Females 


literates 
1« 1,000. 

* 


Nora here 
foreign 

bom per 
1,000. 

7 






Percentage Variat 


ion. 




City. 
1 


Population. 
2 


Density. 
3 


per 1,000 
males. 

4 ' 


t " 

1881 
to 
1891. 
8 


1891 

to 
1901. 
9 


1901 

to 
1911. 

10 


1911 

to 
1921. 

11 


1921 
to 

1931. 
12 




Males. 

5 


Fema- 
les. 
6 


1881 
to 

1931. 
13 


]. Calcutta with Howrah 


1,485,682 


24,364 


489 


430 


269 


328|J 


+ 12-5 


+22 9 


+ U-0 


+4-3 


4-11-9 


+79-2 


2. Bombay 


1,161,383 


48,000 


554 


291 


153 


764 


+6-3 


—5 6 


+ 26-2 


; 20 0 


—1-2 


+ 50-2 


3. Madras 


647,230 


22,249 


897 


433 


170 


348 


+ 11-5 


+ 12-6 


-i 1-8 


+ 1-6 


+22-8 


+59-1 


4. Hyderabad with Secunderabad, 

8. Delhi with New Delhi, 

Shahdara, etc. 
6. Lahore 


466,894 


8,809 


889 


449 


118 


321 


+ 130 


+8-0 


+ 120 


—190 


+ 16-0 


+27-0 


447,442 

429,747 


6,835 
10,913 


670 
566 


246t 
297 


89J 
124 


483: 
513 


+ 111 
+ 12-4 


+8-3 
+ 14-8 


+ 11 « 

T-12-7 


+ 30-7 

+23-2 


47-0 +158-1 
+52-5 +187-7 


7. Rangoon 


400,415 


16,146 


477 


512 


379 


351 


+ 34-4 


+ 30-3 


+24-9 


+ 10 6 


+171 


+ 198-4 


t. Abmadabad 


313,7*9 


• 


853 


• 


• 


* 


fie-3 


+26-3 


i-16-6 


+26-4 


+ 14-5 


+ 146-9 


0. Bangalore with Civil and 

Military Station. 
10. I.uokno'w 


306,470 
274,669 


11,799 

13,272 


902 
746 


405 
253 


168 
43 


343| 

320 


+ 15-7 
+4-4 


— 11-8 
— 3-3 


+ 19-1 

—1-6 


+25-3 
—18 


+290 
+ 14-2 


+96 6 
+8-2 


11. Aroritsar 


264,840 


24,844 


666 


205 


09 


203 


—100 


+ 18-8 


—6-0 


+4-9 


+65-3 


+74-4 


12. Karachi .. .. 


263^66 


6,720 


088 


286 


114 


520§ 


+43-0 


+ 10-9 


+ 30-2 


+42-8 


+21 5 


+258'3 


IS. Poona 


250,187 


6,400 


811 


408 


149 


363" 


+25-8 


—4-5 


+6-3 


+23-9 


+ 16-5 


+82-6 


14, Caw n pore 


243.755 


24,756 


698 


233 


62 


473 


+249 


+4-5 


—120 


+21-2 


+12-6 


+68-9 


15. Agra 


229,764 


12,449 


813 


214 


62 


306 


+5-3 


+ 11-6 


—1-4 


+00 


+23-8 


+43-4 


19. Nagpnr .. 


215,165 


10,678 


848 


308 


96 


302 


+19-0 


+90 


— 210 


+43-0 


+48 0 +119-0 


17. Benares 


206,315 


25,946 


802 


300 


83 


171 


+2-2 


—4-6 


—4-4 


—2-6 


+3-5 


—61 


IS. Allahabad 


183,914 


12,118 


776 


347 


133 


217 


+9-4 


—1-8 


—0-2 


—8-4 


+ 17 0 


+ 14-9 


19. Madura .. 


182,018 


22,666 


986 


444 


94 


• 186 


+18-6 


+21-2 


+26-6 


+2-8 


+ 31 0 +146-6 


20. Srinagar 


173,673 


15,779 


831 


174 


14 


24$ 




. +3 : l 


+30 


+ 12-2 


+ 22-6 


+46-0H 


21. Patoa .. 


169,690 


10,646 


731 


305 


86 


193 


—3 2 


—18-4 


+ 10 


—11-9 


+331 


—6-42 


22. Mandalay 


147,932 


5,917 


906 


704t 


390f 


100$ 




—2-6 


—24-8 


+ 7-7 


—0-7 


-21-711 • 


23. Sholapar 


144,654 


* 


885 


254f 


48f 


313f§ 


+ 3-4 


+ 21-6 


—18-5 


+ 94-9 


+21-0 +141-8 


24. Jaipur 


144.179 


48,060 


860 


218 


32 


45 


+ 11-4 


+0-9 


—14-4 


— 12 3 


+ 19-9 


+ 1-1 


2ft. BareUly 


144,031 


17,652 


842 


227 


82 


178 


+6-7 


+8-4 


—2-8 


— 0-0 


+11-3 


+26-1 


26. Triohinopoly 


143,843 


17,657 


967 


485 


162 


217 


+7-3 


+ 16-6 


+ 17-9 


—2 5 


+ 18-6 


+69-1 


27. Dacca 


138,618 


23.086 


745 


444 


261 


75|| 


+41 


+ 10-0 


+210 


+ 10-0 


+ 160 


+76-8 


38, Meerat u •• •• 


136,709 


18,749 


760 


266 


108 


267 


+19-9 


—11 


—1-6 


+6-1 


+ 11-5 


+36-8 


29. Indore 


127,82f 


14,147 


734 


348 


98 


957 




+4-6 


—48-2 


+ 107-1 


+36-8 


+53-4H 


SO. Jubbulpore 


124,382 


7,897 


786 


357 


109 


389$ 


+ 110 


+7-0 


+110 


+80 


+ 140 


+64-0 


tl. Peshawar 


121.866 


13,801 


607 


235T 


67t 


154f 


+6-3 


+ 130 


+2-9 


+6-7 


+ 16-7 


+52-4 


22. Ajmer .. 


119,624 


7,031 


811 


322 


95 


435 


+41-3 


+7-3 


+ 16-8 


+31-7 


+6-3 


+ 146-2 


IS. Multan .. 


119,467 


9.084 


754 ' 


200 


33 


363 


+8-6 


+17-2 


+ 13-6 


—14-6 


+40-9 


+73-9 


34. Rawalpindi ■ . 


119,284 


9,527 


670 


326 


64 


617 


+39-3 


+ 18-8 


—1-4 


+ 18-9 


+ 17-9 +126-2 


35. Raroda 


112,860 


10,964 


799 


496 


184 


383 


+93 


—10 8 


—4-3 


—4-7 


+19-2 


+60 


3ft. Moradabad .. 


110,562 


29,020 


802 


205 


76 


137 


+61 


+3 0 


+8-0 


+ 1-9 


+33-7 


+ 59-6 


37. Tinnevt lly with Palamuottah 


109,068 


11,314 


1,098 


458 


108 


30 


+ 6-6 


+84-1 


+ 12 1 


+ 11-9 


+ 8-6 


+ 1648 


38. Mysore 


107,142 


10,714 


887 


420 


173 


169$ 


-=-22-8 


+8-0 


+4-7 


+ 17-7 


+ 27-6 


+ 77-7 


38. Salem 


102,179 


23,065 


973 


339 


72 


67 


+33-8 


+4-3 


—16-2 


—11-7 


+95-6 +101-7 



* Not availhole. t For municipality only. X For Delhi and New Delhi (Sties only. $ Born outside the distriot in which the city lie*. 
D Born outside the province in which the city lies, f 1891— 1931. •* For Poona City Taluka. 

Only seven of the above cities have more than 400,000 inhabitants, and these 
will be mentioned severally below. Of the rest it must be pointed out that the 
figures for Abmadabad are more or less conjectural. That city detennined on a 
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bovcott of the census in conformity with the Congress programme and the 
opposition was so well organised that a complete census could not be taken. Like 
other citiesin Gujarat it consists largely of pols, that is of blind alleys tenanted by a 
caste community having their own outer gate which affords the only access to the 
individual houses in that particular block*. These pols shut and barred their 
doors on census night and defied the enumerators to enter. With the aid of police 
an entry was forced into many of the non -cooperating pols, but even then the 
obstruction to and interference with the enumerators was continuous and most 
of the inhabitants remained out of doors in the streets, making the taking of a 
census impossible in many parts of the city. As it was, the census was carried out 
effectively in six out of 24 wards. In the other 18 wards the census was 
partially carried out with varying degrees of incompleteness. The total figures 
obtained by count were therefore much short of the total population figures given 
in Table IV, in which the figures formed represent a conservative estimate of the 
total population bv sex, the actual figures obtained by enumeration appearing in 
Table V. 

The Ahmadabad Municipality have since taken a census of their own (in July 
1932), and though the result cannot be officially recognized and came too late to 
make possible a revision of our 1931 estimate, there is no reason to suppose that 
it is not substantially correct and it is certainly more likely to be accurate than the 
estimate adopted for the India Tables ; the population figure according to the 
municipal census is 382,768. 

42. The City of Calcutta includes the municipality of Calcutta, with the military 
area of Fort William, the Port and Calcutta Canal area, the two suburban 
municipalities of Tollygunge and South Suburban and the municipality of Howrah 
west of the Hugli river Linked to Calcutta by a bridge that has been inadequate now 
for many decades. In addition to its permanent inhabitants Calcutta City contains 
by day a temporary population, which comes in to work and returns at night to homes 
outside, of not less than 26,000 (the number of season tickets in force on local 
railways on the night of the census) and probably of well over 30,000, for many 'buses 
sene the municipalities north of Howrah. One of Calcutta's wards, Muchipara, 
contains a population of over 80,000 and there are nine more with from over 40,000 
to over 79,000 inhabitants. The average density of Calcutta municipality is 
37,120 persons per square mile, and for die whole of the city east of Hugli it is 

19,840, while 
v»ri»t>on in Howrah has a 

density of 22,400 
per square mile. 
In the centre 
of Calcutta the 
highest density 
is reached in six 
wards which 
have 112,000 per 
square mile or 
over, while there 
are another five 
with over 100,000. 
-15-j +2*5-8 +s +21 The inc rea s e 

during the decade 

was 1 1 - 1 per cent, in Calcutta proper, 15-2 per cent, in Howrah and 16-3 in the 
suburban municipalities, figures however which barely reach the half of the increase 
that took place between 1891 and 1901 in the case of Calcutta and Howrah. Of 
the city's total population of 1,485,582, 998,656 were born in Bengal ; the two 
provinces contributing most heavily to the immigrant population are Bihar and 
Orissa, 204,332, and the United Provinces, 143,345, Raiputana coming 
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16.273. The latter 



Rajputana coming next with 
immigrants are mainly traders with their dependants. The 
number of females per 1 .000 males for the whole population is 490, but among 
ininugranta taken alone there are only 236 females to every 1,000 males, and there are 
actually more females (361 ) per I,0u0 males among immigrants from outside India 
then thersare among immigrants from other Indian provinces. In every 10,000 of 
each sex 4,302 males are literate and 1.213 females, and the corresponding figures 
for literacy ui English are 2,191 and 832. The population of Calcutta City includes 
Ktsoc „ 
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16,234 person3 of European race, 746 Armenians. 579 Japanese and 3,046 Chinese. 
Of those of European race 1,256 are non-British subjects. Anglo-Indians number 
18,469. 

■•■tay. 43. Bombay City includes the main island occupied by the town together 
with the four islands in the harbour, viz., Cross Island, Middle Ground, Oyster 
Rock and Butcher Island. Its area has increased by some 415 acres since 1921, 
as a result of the Back Bay reclamation. The census was taken bv the Executive 
Health Officer, under the general supervision of the Census Superintendent, in 
circumstances of considerable difficulty on account of the civil disobedience 
movement, and showed a population of 1,161,383. The Bombay-born population, 
which was only 16 per cent, in 1921, has gone up according to the figures of 
birthplace to 24-6 per cent., but there is some doubt as to whether the returns are 
accurate in this respect. On the other hand an increase was to be expected as a 
result of the absence of much of the periodic migratory population. Immigrants 
from Portuguese India number some 39,000, an increase of over 4,500, but Europeans 
have fallen from 13,544 in 1921 to 8,400 in 1931, 1,009 of whom are non- British 
subjects. This fall in number is largely but not entirely attributable to a 
reduction in the number of British troops. A very high proportion of the Bombay 
population. 20-4 per cent., is drawn from the Ratnagiri District farther down the 
coast. As in other cities — Rangoon for instance — there is a disproportionate, 
number of persons in the age groups from 20 to 40, and the female ratio, though 
higher than at any census since 1901, is excessively low, being only 554 females 
to every 1,000 males, though the ratio in the city-born population is 728. The 
percentage of literacy has increased from 23 to 24 only, but that of literacy in 
English from 8 to 1 1 • 6. The only industry conducted on any large scale in Bombay 
is that of cotton textiles : shipping, mcluding both owners and employed, brokers, 
mariners, boatmen, etc., only accounts for 25 per mille of the total following 
occupations of all classes. The mean density of the Town and Island in 1031 was 
48,000 persons per square mile, a decrease on the density figure of 1921, probably 
to be accounted for by the absence in certain areas of the floating cold weather 
population owing to the trade depression. In most parts of the city, however, 
the densitv is very much greater than the mean figure. In the Kamathipura 
quarter it is 385,280 per square mile, in Nagpada II it is 407,040 and in the 
Kumbharwada quarter 465,280 persons per square mile. At least 36 per cent', of 
the population of the city suffer from gross overcrowding. Of all tenements 81 
per cent, are one-roomed and the average number of persons to each of those 
rooms is 4-01, but that gives little notion of the congestion at its worst, for 
256,379 persons live in rooms occupied by 6 to 9 persons each, 80.133 in rooms 

of 10 to 19 persons each and 15. 490 in 
rooms occupied by 20 or more persons to 
each room. These alone comprise between 
them 30 per cent, of the city's population, 
and it can hardly be imagined that all those 
living at the density of iess than 6 to one 
room are free from overcrowding, and 
74 per cent, of the city's population — 
close on 800,000 persons that is, live in 
one-roomed tenements. Byculla. Sewri, 
Mazagaon, Parel and Xagpada II are the 
worst quarters, and 99 per cent, of Byculla's 
population live in one-roomed tenements ; 
in Mazagaon, where 88 per cent, live thus, the average number per room is 4-95. 
For the vast majority of Bombay's population the available floor space per head 
is about six foot square, and while very few of Bombay's population Hve in 
tenements of as many as three rooms there is greater pressure on the floor space of 
three-roomed tenements than there is on the floor space of one-roomed tenements in 
London". Bombay is, therefore, to be congratulated that her population has at 
any rate fallen by 1-2 per cent, since 1921 ; probably the missing population 
is to be congratulated likewise. 

44. The growth of the third presidency town has in the past been very 
much slower than that of Calcutta or Bombay. There was some growth between 1 881 
and 1901 after which the population increased little during the next two decades. 



Figuies of houRing congestion in Bombay City. 
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The last decade however has «howri almost doable any previous recorded decennial 
increase. This amounted to 22 -8% as compared to 1-6 and 1-8 during the pre vioos 
decade and the one before that respectively. Industrial development has been 
marked and the tariffs have enabled the creation of pencil, match and tobacco 
factories, biris being made and exported in some quantity Communica tiorts within 
the city have been much improved and an extension to the douth-west has added 
a populous and growing suburb of the garden-city type. Nevertheless Madras 
still has a higher number of persons per occupied house than any other town in the 
presidencv. having 877 persons per 100 occupied census houses, a congestion on 
one aspect of which the Census Superintendent is quoted in paragraph 51 below. 
The actual state of congestion varies much between the true city area and the 
residential suburbs. Two-fifths of Madras* wards have 64,000 persons to the 
square mile. 

46. Hyderabad City, the capital of H. E. H. the Nizam's Dominions, 
covers an area of some 53 to 54 sq. miles and includes not only the city 
proper but its suburbs, the Hyderabad Cantonment, the Residency area and the 
Secunderabad Cantonment with Bolarum and Trimulgherry. The area occupied has 
doubled since 1001 but the population is now little more than it was at that census, 
although it was returned as over half a million in 191 1. The mean densitv is 8,809 
to the square mile, but rises to 9,956 for the total area within the walled city, while 
the various wards and suburbs vary from 3,092 persons per sq. mile in the Berun 
ward VII to 65.141 in the Aitdarvn ward TV. the three other Andanm wards 
varying from 22.623 per sq. mile to just over 38,000. It may be added that the 
density of Andanm ward IV appears to have decreased by 47% since 1901 . The 
activities of the City Improvement Board and the demand for large buildings for 
Government offices, colleges, etc.. are reported to be causing a great shortage of 
house accommodation in the city Andanm, which is leading to a gradual movement 
of populatior from the walled city to the suburbs. During the decade plague has 
been recurrent in most winters, radiating " from the congested grain markets to 
the outskirts of the City ; cholera, small-pox and the perennial malaria were 
additional causes of ill-health'*. The city Improvement Board has cleared away 
part of the "crowded and insanitary slums opening out fresh suburban sites 
on which— 

" new roads were laid out, drains constructed and rat-proof houses built and rented to 
some of thf poor who were dishonsexL The well-to-do have moved out into the open country 
round about the City and built houses for themselves. Government very generously advanced 
loans to it* othoers for building houses. Thus the City has expanded in area, the continuity of 
booties in some directions reaching distant villages of certain adjacent taluks. Extension of 
roads to 'the new areas, facilitating motor aervue and improvement of suburban railway 
communications, have not only brought distant mohallas within easy reach of city dwellers but 
also helped them to develop urban characteristics. Drains pe for carrying sewage and storm 
water has been laid and numerous disused wells which bred mosquitoes closed down. The 
health of the City has thereby much improved." 

46. Delhi's period of growth starts from 1911 when it became the 
Capital of India. As a City it must be held to include Old Delhi City and the 
Notified Area adjoining it, New Delhi, the New Delhi Cantonment and the suburb 
of Shahdara. The latter suburb is across the Jamna, but is hardly more cut off 
from tbe two main urban areas than is the Cantonment, and houses a considerable 
number of persons whose daily employment is in Delhi proper. The population 
varies very greatly between winter and summer, and the census was taken when 

t he population was almost at the maximum. 

wiDirr A mZ > ' An . idea °* e***** of the seasonal 

ixbi i'r>i>ui* fcuMMK fluctuation in numbers is given by the 



lien. papaU- 



two. 



m a rgin al figures, though there is some cl 



,^ also in those of the Fort and Cantonment and 

SSKStL ■ *>£, too of Shahdaza.. The congests 

x**i*u» ... <m,9w) »>.ooo in Old Delhi Municipality to which reference 

has already been made in paragraph 
19 (I hapter I) is to some extent relieved dunng toe summer by the migration of 
appreciable numbers of the inhabitants of the Old Town to the empty^ikrters in 
-\ W lk '; hl occupants have moved up to Simla for the hot weather or 

returned n» t heir homes m other parte of India. The excesaive densitv of Old Delhi 
Municipality (5h.273 {.ej.^ns per sq. mile) has been mentioned : 'that of New 
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Delhi is 1,524 per sq. mile and of Shahdara 6,120. Taking the whole of the city 
there are 454 persons to every 100 census houses, but this number rises to 473 in 
Old Delhi. Municipality and to 629 in its Churi Walan ward, while the 
Qarol Bagh ward has 605 and the lowest average is 399 per 100 houses in the 
Lothian Road ward. Generally speaking the overcrowding is by no means as 
bad as that in many other cities of India, but partly perhaps as the result of an 
inadequate water supply the death-rate in a heat wave is serious. The population 
of Delhi City as a whole has nearly doubled since 1911 . 

47. The City of Lahore, the capital of the Punjab, includes a municipality 
and a cantonment covering together an area of over 39 sq. miles and containing 
a population which has increased by 52-5 per cent, since 1921 and now amounts 
to 429,747, of which slightly over 400,000 occupy the old walled city and the town 
and civil station outside it. Inside the walled city thert are 176.792 persons living 
at a density of 198,500 per sq. mile. The increase in population during the last 
decade has naturally taken place outside the walls, and a chain of dwellings now 
links the civil station to the cantonment. More than half the inhabitants were 
born outside the city, and nearly half were born outside Lahore district. Growth 
has been very rapid since 1881 (187 ■ 7%). 

48. The City of Rangoon includes both municipal and cantonment areas and the 
Port of Rangoon part, of which is outside the former. The population has 
increased from 341,962 in 1921 to 400,415, but part of this increase is due to the 
extension of the city limits, and the increase since 1921 on the whole area now included 
is 15-9 per cent. If the adventitious population numbering 22,317 at this census, 
and including the floating population of the port, inmates of jail, etc., be excluded at 
both censuses, the decennial increase becomes 17 -7 per cent. The density of the 
city is 16,146 persons to the square mile. The population is largely immigrant with 
a consequent disproportion in the numbers living at age groups 20 to 40 and in the 
ratio of females to males. Thus of the Telugus in Rangoon, mostly unskilled 
labourers, two-thirds are found in age groups 20 to 40, and there are only 20 females 
per 100 males, an inequality of ratio still more pronounced among Oriyas with 7 

aud Chittagonians with 2 females to every 
100 males. • Of every 1,000 persons in 
Rangoon 509 come from outside Burma 
of whom more than 450 are Indians, while 
the total Indian population is 532 per 1,000. 
Seven and a half per cent, are Chinese and 
about 4 per cent. European or Anglo-Indian. 
Nearly one half (496 per mille) were actually 
born either in India or China and little 
over a third (351 per mille) in Rangoon 
itself. Of males alone 633 per mille were 
born outside Burma, while in the case of 
females on the other hand 750 per mille 
were Burma -born. Owing to the small 
proportion of females to males for the whole population the deaths exceed the 
births by an amount, according to the vital statistics, of about 46,000, so 
that the increase of 55,000 during the decade implies an immigration figure of 
100.000 during the same period, if the vital statistics can be trusted. The total 
female ratio has however been rising, being now 48 per 100 males compared 
to 41 in 1911, and the proportion of foreign born has fallen from 583 per mille 
in 1911 to the present figure of 509. 

49. The distribution between a town and a village however arbitrary 
is easily effected on a numerical basis, but the definition of the village 
as a unit is by no means always so easy. As has already been indicated, 
the thickly populated parts of the Malabar Coast and of Bengal are 
often occupied by >\ series of homesteads, which may be grouped m 
villages for administrative purposes but which do not thereby acquire any of 
the characteristics- of the compact determinate village of Upper India, 
leaving it difficult to say where one village ends and another begins. The mavza, 
on the other hand, which is the revenue unit, is rather administrative than 
geographical and may consist of quite separate hamlets or even contain no 
houses at all. In the hills the conditions are generally the reverse of those 
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in the plains ; that is, where the population is thickest it is found in concentrated 
villages, as on the N. E. Frontier, whereas when very thin it seems to be 
spread about in isolated homesteads or scattered hamlets as in the Simla Hills. 
In Baluchistan, where a large proportion of the population is still more or less 
migratory, villages are becoming more scattered as the need for defence ceases to 
be felt. This indeterminate nature of the village unit, which may be a definite 
residential site, walled or palisaded, or may be an administrative unit containing 
several residential villages or a number of scattered houses, impairs the significance 
of the figures of the population as distributed in villages of various sizes. Population, 
for instance, shown as residing in a village of 2,000 to 5,000 persons may 
really be the population of a mauza containing several small residential villages 
of less than 500 persons each, whereas a number of villages of less than 500 may 
really be contiguous hamJrts of scattered houses that might just as well be shown as 
one large village. GenCTTOy speaking, however, it may be said that of the total 
population of India 89 per cent is rural, more than half lives in villages with a 
population of under 1,000 and nearly one-third (27-6 per cent) lives in villages with 
a population of under 500 persons. 

50. Ambiguity has characterised the terms, ' town ' and ' village ' and it 
attaches again to the team ' house '. The term ' house ' in India covers the 
greatest diversity of dwellings. The portable screens of bamboo matting carried 
on a gipsy's ass, or the camel-borne tent of a Bugti nomad are less primitive 
than the mere foliage wind screens of some of the Andamanese but still hardly 
conforming to the usual conception of a dwelling-house, though this term 
can fairly be applied to the conical grass huts of the Chenchu and the Bhil 
and still more to the thatched and matwalled dwellings, often on piles or in 
trees, erected in the hills alike of Assam and of Travancore. In Bengal the 
thatched roof is hogbacked to increase the resistance of the gables to the roofliftmg 
cyclone, while on the west coast the typical Nayar house has picturesquely 
cocked gables on a very steeply pitched tiled roof the better to resist the 
torrential rain. Indeed the houses of the well-to-do in Malabar are built round 
an open impluvium on to which a pillared verandah opens giving access to all the 
rooms, one of which is reserved as in an ancient Roman house for the lares and 
penates. In Upper India on the other hand, the mud wall and flat roof of a dry 
climate prevail, while the rich surround their houses of brick or stone with a 
walled enclosure and ensure privacy by the greatest economy in windows. 
Almost everywhere the tendency is apparent towards the replacement of 
traditional roofing materials by corrugated iron sheeting as ugly as ubiquitous. 

If the house may vary from the chawl dwelling of a large town to a sprawling 
bar i in the country, so too the family is a difficult unit to define in correspondence 
to the house. Apart from the collective houses of some of the hill tribes which 
accommodate all the bachelors or spinsters of the village, a Bengal bari may house 
a joint family of several married couples in contrast for instance to the Assam 
hill custom whereby the elder sons, or in some tribes the elder daughters, set up new 
houses for themselves or, as in other cases, turn their parents out of the ancestral 
home to build a house for themselves elsewhere. It was therefore necessary to 
define the house for census purposes, since a house is far from being a constant 
unit ; and generally speaking a census house meant the buildings, several, one, or 
part of one, inhabited by one family, that is by a number of persons living and 
eating together in one mess with their resident dependants and their servants 
residing in the house. Even this wide definition proved difficult to apply 
universally, as it is defeated by the Sautal, for instance, whose married sons have 
entirely separate establishments but resort to their father's house for meals. In 

the case of town houses it was generally 
^ Persona Houaa* provided that the house for census purposes 

n8U8- *** per should be tak^n as any part - of an 

inhabited building with a separate entrance, 
1881 • • 5 8 31 7 which is in practical conformity with the 

definition of a house given above. The 
marginal table gives the number of persons 
per house and houses per sq. mile in 
India at successive censuses. Figures for 
the provinces and states are given in subsidiary table VI at the end of 
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chapter I. The comparability of the figures of different censuses is to some extern r. 
vitiated by changes in the definition of a house, as the structural definition adopted 
in 1872 has gradually given way to the social one given above but has not yet 
been uniformly accepted or rejected by all provinces and states. 

51. It has already been indicated that city dwelling is not gent-rally 
congenial to the Indian, and indeed since India is primarily an agricultural 
country it could, hardly be expected that a high proportion of its population 
would be found in towns. The Census Superintendent for Mysore State quotes 
a Kanarese proverb " after ruin go to the city ", which is sufficiently expressive 
of the general disposition towards a town life, though it is somewhat typical 
of the Gujarati and of the Tamil to show a greater inclination towards a towu 
life than most Indian races. It is however to the general absence of such 
an inclination and to the general absence of industrial activity that the slow 
growth of urbanization is to be imputed. There are only 39 cities of over 
100,000 inhabitants in the whole of the Indian Empire, and the general growth 
of the urban population has been 20%, while 10% has been that of the rural, 
although the city of Bombay has actually decreased in population during the decade. 
On the other hand there has been a very rapid growth in some towns. While 
Calcutta has increased by 12 per cent., Rangoon by 17 per cent., Madras by 23 per 
cent., Karachi by 23 per cent, and several other cities by 20 per cent, or a little 
over, Patna has increased by 33 per cent.. Delhi City by 40 per cent., Bangalore 
City by 45 per cent., Nagpur by 48 per cent., Lahore by 53 per cent. Amritsar by 65 
per cent, and Salem by 96 per cent.* The number of occupied houses has not 
generally increased in proportion to the population though that is not to say that 
it has not increased proportionately to the number of families, since much of 
the increase must have been counted in children, while in some cases, e.g., 
Bangalore Civil and Military Station, houses have increased at a greater rate 
than the population. At the same time there is very serious congestion in 
many towns, and the density of urban population is in some cases almost as excessive 
by western standards as is the density of rural population in the more fertile 
areas. Thus the density of Belfast County Borough is 17,984 persons per 
square mile (1926) and the average density of a London County Borough 
(1931) is 37,568 persons to the square mile, a density which reaches its maximum 
in Southwark with 97,088 to the square mile. Leith (1931) has 35,000 persons per 
square mile and the Go van ward of Glasgow, its most densely populated in 1931, 
has 36,230. With these figures we may compare, the densities of Lahore with 
10,913 persons to the square mile, of Peshawar City with 22,830 and of Calcutta 
with 36,265 ; while half a dozen towns in the United Provinces, including the city 
of Moradnbad, show a municipal density of from 40,000 to 45,000, Bombay has 
48,000, Delhi City (Municipality) has 58,273, and Sikandrabad, a small town in 
the United Provinces, has 63,552 persons per square mile. But if smaller units 
be taken the densities found are much higher. Two-fifths of the wards of 
Madras show a density of 64,000 persons to the square mile ; two-thirds of Madura's 
wards show a density of 64,000 and one ward that of 125,000; three wards of 
Peshawar have densities of 121,600, 131,840 and 188,800 per sq. mile respectively ; 
the old walled city of Lahore contains a population of 177,000 persons living at a 
density of 198,500 per square mile, and although nine-tenths of Lucknow shows 
a density of under 32,000, parts of the Yahiaganj ward of that town have a 
density of 423.000 to the square mile. The Kumbharwada quarter of Bombay 
has 465,280 persons to the square mile. In Cawnpore there is a substantial area 
with a density of over 100,000 and in Chak No. 95 Talaq Mahal of Anwarganj 
ward in that' city the density of 786,560 persons per square mile is reached. 

It is necessary in this connection to consider the size of families and the extent 
to which they are crowded into single rooms. It must not be forgotten that houses 
of more than two storeys are probably rather the exception than the rule in Indian 
urban areas, while even in towns one-storied houses are perhaps even more plentiful 
than those of two. Thus of the total number of 24,579 structures in Baroda 
Citv 10,653 had one storey only, and those with more than two storeys numbered 
only 3,699, while of the houses in Bombay three in five have only one storey, and in 
Karachi 77 • 0%. The definition of a house must likewise be borne in mind, and this 
in urban areas generally depended on the existence of a separate entrance rather 



* In both 1911 and 1921 plague had caused an exodus from Salem. 
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than of a separate building. The average size of a family is a third important factor. 
This works out in Lucknow for instance at 4-6 persons but over 14 per cent, 
of families were found to have 8 or more members. In Travancore the average 
number of persons in a household is 5 - 5 and in Raj pu tana it is 4- 7. In Cawnpore 
the average family consists of 3-5 only, but that is due to the presence of large 
numbers of industrial workers who leave their wives and children at their homes 
in villages. Industrial workers form a very small minority of the urban population, 
and it seems that taking India as a whole the average family contains from four 
to five Individuals. When therefore it is seen that in Delhi, for instance, the 
average number of persons per 1 ,000 houses varies according to the ward from 399 
to 629 it seems likely that most families get a census house to themselves. Madras 
on the other hand has 877 persons per 100 houses, Rajahmundry 793, Mangalore 
727, Madura 723, Vellore 709 and three more towns more than the maximum 
average of any ward in Delhi. It is not possible that these figures should represent 
■^•distribution of a house per family. Of Madras itself, however, the Census 
Superintendent writes as follows : — 

" A marked feature of Madras is the street-dweller and squatter. A midnight tour of the 
central and northern parts of the town any fine night would disclose sleeping persons on evory 
sidewalk. These persons are not all tramps by any means ; the majority indeed are ordinary 
citizens in everything but the possession of a roof. Such a possession has no great inducement 
for a population of "floating labour in a mild and pleasant climate, in a city where houses are 
scarce and rents often exorbitant. The figure for Madras may be indicative of a higher number 
of persons per dwelling than is desirable but before it could be taken as an accurate guide, the 
street-dwellers and squatters would have to" be deducted from the total population used in 
striking the average. Madura's figure involves to some extent a similar qualification, for to this 
sacred city of the south wanderers resort in large numbers throughout the year ". 

It would be unsafe however to regard this factor as operative in the cast- of the 
other towns mentioned, though it is undoubtedly indicative of one factor which 
distinguishes overcrowding in the east from that in Britain, that is the greater 
extent to which an open-air life is possible, since weather conditions which compel 
retreat within doors are very much less prevalent. In Bombay the overcrowding 
is so great that men have to sleep out wherever possible, and in the monsoon, 
when the pavement is impossible, verandahs, alley-ways and stairs are all crowded 
with slumberers. 

We have now to return to the census house. This is normally the dwelling 
of a commensal family, and in towns is usually determined by the existence of a 
separate entrance, but it very often implies no more than a single room like one 
of the small compartments provided for servants in the compounds of larger 
houses. The small size of such rooms may be judged from the density of the 
population when considered with the absence of lofty houses. A one-roomed 

tenement in Bombay normally varies from 
about 10X10 feet to about 12x15 feet, 
and the average per room is more than four 
persons, who have therefore each on the 
average from 5 to 7 square feet of floor 
space, but in the most congested areas the 
available space per person is far less than 
this ; and the following is quoted, with 
regard to the housing congestion in the Kolar Gold Field, from the Mysore State 
Census Report : — * 

"•The standard size of a single room hut is, generally speaking, 9 feet by 9 feet except in 

Mysore Mine lines where it is 12 feet by 9 feet. In Balaghat, it i.s 10 feet by 9 feet 

There is a good deal of overcrowding. The following table gives some idea of its extent. 

Tt will be seen 
that there is 
one instance of 
three families 
occupying 
a single 
hut and 235 
cases of two 
families living 

One hundred and twenty-five of these huts are the 9 feet ones and the remainder 



Overcrowding in Bombay City. 



Number of persons in seven wards 

living 



6-9 per 
room. 



10-19 per 
room. 



20 and 
over per 

room. 



256,300 79,000 15,600 



Percentage of 
total popula- 
tion living 6 
and over per 
room. 



26-4 



Total 

number 
of hut*. 



Single room huts, 

6.827 
Single room huts 
with kiteben or 
verandah. 
1,850 

in one hut. 



One 
fami- 



1,784 



Two 
fami- 
lies. 



236 



Three 
fami- 
lies. 



th*o 
fear 
person*. 



4 to 
6 per- 
sons. 



110 



3,440 3,522 



668 



6 to 
8 per- 
sons. 



749 



8 to 

lOper- 



461 



106 



107 



More 
than 
10 per- 
sons. 



10 



32 



58 
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12 feet by 9 feet. In 42 cases, families of more than ten persons live in one hut with or without 
kitchen ; over 850 single- room huts are occupied by six or more persons per hut ". 

Matters are even worse elsewhere. Thus the Census Superintendent for the 
United Provinces : — 

" In Lucknow Municipality no less than 670 families of 8 persons or over are living each 

family in a single room, and a 

further 1,931 families of this size live 
each in 2 rooms. The corresponding 
figures for Cawnpore are 323 and 552 
respectively. In the margin are given 
for Lucknow and Cawnpore the 
distribution of families according to 
the number of rooms they occupy. 
The commonest unit of occupation 
is one room, half the families in 
Lucknow and nearly two-thirds the 
families in Cawnpore falling into this 
group. In Lucknow 90 per cent, of 
families live in 3 rooms or less, and 
in Cawnpore this figure reaches 
95 per cent ". 

Bombay, as we have seen 
(paragraph 43 above), is far worse 
still, but Baroda is decidedly 
better as the marginal figures 
show. With these figures we 
may compare the number of rooms occupied by families in the County of London 
in 1931 figures of which are given in the marginal table. The average family in 
this case is composed of 3 • 5 persons, the same size as that of Cawnpore. 

By way of contrast to conditions in Bombay, Lucknow and Cawnpore the 
account of Jamshedpur given by the Census Superintendent for Bihar and Orissa 
is worth quoting : — 

" The industrial city of Jamshedpur is quite unlike any other city or town in the province — 

or indeed in the whole of India To all intents and purposes Jamshedpur 

is a proprietary town of the Company, owned and administered by them, and its people enjoy 
the benefits of this highly efficient municipal government without paying any rates whatsoever. 
The town is administered through a Board of Works, consisting of representatives of 
the Steel Company and subsidiary companies, with two members of the general public : and 
the funds required for maintaining the municipal services, such as roads, water-supply, 
sewage, street lights, hospitals, schools, etc., are contributed by these companies in fixed 

proportions about Rs. 40,000 by the subsidiary concerns and the rest by Tata's 

Among the more important developments of the last ten years, brief mention may be made of 
the following. The pukka quarters built by the Company for its employees have doubled 
in number, from 2,756 to 5,483, while the houses and huts constructed by the employees 
and others have increased from 400 to 8,150. The supply of filtered domestic water is three 
times as great as it was in 1921, and there are now 60 miles of water-mains and 56 miles of 
drainage sewers. Provision for medical relief has been extended and improved, and in the 
main hospital there is at present accommodation for 140 indoor patients as against 42 at the 
beginning of the decade. In addition to the formerly existing high school and primary schools, 

three middle English schools and 22 other schools have been opened 

Since the previous census was taken, the population of Jamshedpur has grown from 57,360 

to 83.73S — an increase of no less than 46 per cent This city furnishes 

a striking contrast to other urban units of the province. There is no congestion in Jamshedpur, 
and special care is taken to prevent the growth of slums and unhygienic bazars. Although 
the number of houses has increased by 100 per cent, since 1921, there are still less than 1,000 
houses per square mile, whereas in the other three cities the average is over 2,000. And 

the number of persons occupying each house is exceptionally low in 

Jamshedpur ". 

This however is a solitary case and though there are Improvement Trusts in 
the larger cities they have much to do before they can do away with congestion. . 
Moreover India differs from Europe in that conditions of overcrowding are 



Municipality. 

Lncknow 
Cawnpore . . 



Percentage of families who live in — 

6 or 

1 room. 2 rooms. 3 rooms. 4 rooms, mora 

rooms. 
5-2 4-8 



50-4 
62-5 



28-9 
24-8 



10-7 
7-5 



2-9 



2-3 



Percentage of families occupying tenements 
of — 



City. 



Baroda 



5 or 

1 room. 2 rooms. 3 rooms. 4 rooms, more 

rooms. 

241 27-8 10-6. 14-6 22-9 



Percentage of families in London administrative county 
occupying 



1 room. 
12-2 



2 rooms. 
21-5 



3 rooms. 
25-1 



5 or more 
4 rooms. rooms. 



18-4 



22-8 
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probably as bad or worse in villages. The marginal figures for England and Wales in 

1921 indicate the difference 



England and Watea, , 

1921 



Percentage of families occupying 



1 room. 2 rooma. 3 rooma. 4 rooms. 



5 rooDLs 



Urban 
Rural . 



• •2 
0-7 



13 6 
6 2 



17-7 
13 3 



23-7 
28-8 



36-8 
630 



Northern Ireland, 
1926. 



Urban 
Rural 



1 room, 2'rooma. 3 rooma. 4 rooma 



3-1 
2-3 



90 
21 2 



12-0 
24-1 



between urban and rural 

conditions in the matter of 
overcrowding in Britain. 
Northern Ireland, a poorer 
country, shows rather different 
figures, but in India " if village 
densities were calculated on the 
area of the inhabited site or sites, 
and not on that of the site 
plus, the village lands, they 
would generally be greater than 
the United Provinces report, but the Census 



36 
S3- 



6 rooma 
or 
mare. 

38 4 
301 



that of any town ". This from 
Superintendent for Madras says just the same : — 

" It is by no means sure however that the worst specimens of housing in the presidency 
do not come from certain rural areas, notably the wealthy delta tracts on the circara coast and 
in Tanjore. Where land is dear, housing tends to be bad and land fetches a notable value in 
delta districts where irrigation is assured. Every foot of ground is grudged to the village-site 
and even a comparatively well-to-do landowner will exist in an almost squalor that surprises the 
stranger. If this is so with an actual owner of land it can be imagined what is the condition of 
the farm labourer who in many cases also belongs to the so-called depressed classes. In Tanjore, 
these last form the backbone of the agricultural labouring population and are even yet little 
removed from a state of agrestic serfdom. One of the most commendable and valuable activities 
of the Madras Labour Department during the decade has been the compulsory acquisition of 
sites on which houses could be built far .these people and they be introduced to something 

approaching decent conditions of livelihood ." In every country poverty and 

bad housing go together. This is so in India but a further element enters by the presence of 
the depressed classes. These people are forced in the villages and often even in towns to live 
in a hamlet apart. Its site is rarely the most attractive and space is grudged. Little interest 
is taken in the community and its habitat is rarely visited. A lack of public spirit or ordinary 
hopefulness is an almost inevitable consequence of such treatment and this added to the other 
elements tending to produce squalor has the result that the ' paracheris ' of this presidency may 
safely be counted upon to produce its wont examples of housing ". 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 
Distribution of the Population between Towns and Villages. 

Number per mille of urban popu- Number per mille of rural popo 
Average Popu- Number per mille latioa residing in towns with a lation residing in village* with a 
la t ion pei residing in : population of — population of — 



Province, State or Agency. 

• 


/ 

1 0 W 11. 


• > 

Village. 


, * ■ > r 

Tou-ns. Villages. 


20,000 
and 
over. 


A. 

10,000 

to 
20,000 


6,000 
to 

10,000 


unaer 
5.000 


f 

5,000 
and 
over. 




2,000 

to 
6,000 


500 
to 

fCooo 

f 


n 1 _ 

Under 

500. 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


INDIA 


15,140 


450 4 


110 5 


889 5 


578 


191 


179 


57 


17 


123 


448 


417 


ProrinoM 


17,486-3 


484-4 


109-3 


880*7 


618 


185 


158 


38 


24 


144 


486 


847 


Ajmer-Merwara 


36,039 8 


508-8 




LiTQ . A 
D / O * 


939 




40 


21 


•• 


217 


482 


301 


Andaman and Nioobar 
Islands* 


•• 


123-3 




1000-0 


•■ 


•• 


•• 


•• 


•• 


135 


348 


517 




8,218-3 


255-8 


26-ti 


973-4 


280 


289 


284 


147 


2 


37 


•a wo 


0 iA 


Baluchistan 


7,668-8 


2t»0-7 


198-5 


801-5 


666 




104 


241 


67 


86 


419 


438 


Bengal .. 


26,506 


536-0 


73-5 


926-5 


736 


171 


74 


19 


49 


208 


472 


271 


Bihar and Orissa 


21,203-0 


431-9 


.13.9 


1WU 1 


631 


223 


143 


3 


13 


70 


425 


492 


uomuayT 




£-1*7. 4 


224 


776 




lou 


14o 




93 


189 


561 


217 


Burma 


16,522-1 


405-9 


103-6 


896-4 


594 


147 


221 


38 


10 


164 


603 


223 


Central Provinces and Berar 


16,076 -6 


347-6 


108-9 


891-1 


483 


268 


230 


19 


2 


56 


412 


531 


Coorg .. 


4,813-5 


406- 1 


60 2 


939-8 




•• 


610 


390 


•• 


•• 


661 


438 


Delhi .. 


74,673 -7 


615 


703-3 


296-7 


922 


36 


42 


.. 


28 


120 


595 


257 


Madras 


18,639 


784-7 


136-6 


864-4 


674 


247 


173 


6 


79 


328 


469 


124 


North West Frontier Province 


14,302-9 


720-5 


159-2 


840-8 


607 


131 


249 


13 


49 


292 


479 


180 
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Territories). 


























Punjab 


16,414-4 


592-4 


130- 1 


869-9 


618 


152 


183 


47 


39 


167 


531 


263 


United Provinces of Agra 
find Oudh. 


12,300-7 


406-9 


112-1 


887-9 


550 


167 


171 


112 


6 


90 


528 


376 


States and Agencies — 


10,028*3 


864-5 


1145 


885-4 


431 


210 


248 


116 


10 


91 


412 


487 


Assam States* . . 


86,804 


183-7 


140-9 


869-1 


1,000 


•• 


•• ■ 


•• 


16 


36 


436 


612 


Baluchistan States 


2,116-4 


1900 


26- 1 


973-9 


• • 


•• 


•• 


1,000 


•• 


64 


312 


624 


Baroda State 


10,460- 1 


657-5 


214- 1 


786-9 


391 


240 


273 


96 


6 


206 


580 


209 


Bengal States 


5,622 


206-4 


28-4 


971-6 




429 


347 


224 


27 


47 


394 


532 


Bihar and Orissa States 


6,630-7 


237-7 


9-8 


990-2 






927 


73 




32 


265 


703 


Bombay States 


7,499-6 


436-9 


135-9 


864-1 


260 


196 


333 


211 


18 


164 


506 


322 


Central India Agency 


12,101-3 


256- 1 


102-2 


897-8 


448 


227 


236 


89 


- * 


57 


353 


690 


Central i?rovinces States 


l,0W> O 




30-2 


969-8 
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«ij*»v 


1 OA 




21 


13ft 
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Gwalior State 


9, ill*) * Z 
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4TUO 
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56 
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888' 
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84 


79 
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Jammu and Kashmir State 
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5 1 1 * 1 
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OO 


ol 


OOft 
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9 


71 
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Madras States Agency . « 


1 O 1 0*7 O 


1,256-0 
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876-0 


4v7 




1AA 

IW 




g 
S 


S 


8 


t 

$ 


Cocftin Mate . . . . 


17J9S 


3,67 f -6 


171-2 


828-8 


591 


264 


146 




441 


462 


96 




Travcmcort State 


11,995-4 


1,154- 5 


I0&-3 


891-7 


482 


241 


185 


92 
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373 


447 


69 


Other Madras Stales . . 


7,216-5 


743-8 


175-0 


826 


363 


134 


337 


166 




j 




i 


Mysore State 


9,676-3 


334-4 


159-4^ 


-840 6 


519 


89 


189 


203 


1 


45 


460 


494 


North West Frontier Province 
[Agencies and Tribal Areas.) 




+ 
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X 


t 


+ 

+ 


t 


Punjab States . . . . 


3,633-5 


162-2 


33-2 


966-8 






363 


647 




118 


403 


479 


Punjab States Agency . . 


10,219-8 


299-8 


98-3 


901-7 


371 


302 


260 


67 


11 


163 


422 


404 


Rajputana Agency 


10,733 1 


287-0 


138-6 


861-4 
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239 


286 


109 


3 


87 ' 


416 


494 


SikkimState 




299-2 




1,000 














330 


670 


United Provinces States . . 


14,015-3 


201-4 


104-6 


896-4 


688 


99 


222 


91 




34 


309 


667 


Western India States Agency 


13,390-6 


479-6 


221 


779 


472 


288 


199 


41 


9 


121 


627 


343 



Nor*.— Part of Shillang Town lying in Khasi States has been treated here as lying in British Territory. 

* Figures in columns 10 — 13 relate to Manipur only. 

t Exotading Aden. 

t Yigana no* avaiUMei 

§ Inorodud in the British Ttrritory. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 



Number per mille of each main religion who tive in Towns. 
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31 
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19 


17 
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74 
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37 
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44 


40 
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88 


87 
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Burma 
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99 
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452 
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Coorg 


60 


44 
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Delhi 
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Zl 
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11 


3 
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AA 
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o 
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80 
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Central Provinces States 


dO 


36 
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97 
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Gwalior State 
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87 
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440 
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86 
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Jammu and Kashmir State 


94 


135 


995 


800 


83 


664 


Madras States Agency 


124 


124 


996 


933 


202 


104 


Cochin. Slate 


171 


145 


995 


1,000 


210 


220 


Travanoore State 


108 


113 


■ 1,000 


923 


in 


81 


Other Madras Slate* 


175 


170 


ajooo 




327 


83 


Mysore State 


159 ' 


133 


. 262 


976 


427 


734 


North Went Frontier Province 














(Agen< tcs and Tribal Area*.) 














Punjab States 


33 


20 


507 




160 


44 


Punjab Statos Ag ency . . 


98 


102 


488 


773 


123 


262 


Rajputana Agency 


139 


112 


308 


906 


36M 


572 


SikkimSUte 














United Provinces States 


105 


47 


679 




322 


47 


Western India States Agency 


221 


174 


375 


944 


442 


802 



* Excluding AA^n 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 
Towns classified by Population. 



India. Provinces. States. 

Towns containing a population , * ^ , * , ( *• , 

of : — Number. Population. Number. Population. Number. Population. 



Total Urban Population 


2*76 


38,066,427 


MOB 


29,676461 


876 




i. 100.000 and over 


38 


9,674.032 


29 


8.238.808 


9 


1,436.224 


11. 60,000 to 100.000 


66 


4.572,113 


61 


3.539.067 


14 


1.03M66 


III. 20,000 to 50,000 


268 


8,091,288 


216 


6,551.109 


62 


1,540,179 


IV. 10.000 to 20.000 


543 


7,449,402 


396 


6.490,846 


148 


1.956US66 


V. b&*\xa 10.000 


987 


6,982.832 


666 


4.733,686 


331 


2,259.146 


VI. UnoW 5.000 


«74 


2J06.760 


HI 


1.121.666 


322 


1.084.10* 
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CHAPTER III. 

Birth-place and Migration. 

52. The first two -parts of Table VI, in part ii of this volume, gives 
details by provinces, states and cities of the number of persons enumerated 
distributed by their birth-place, and the second part of the same table gives 
figures of the balance of internal migration. Figures, in so far as they are 
available in detail, of Indians overseas will be found in the appendix to the same 
part together with such information as is available of Indians on the high seas at 
the time the census was taken. • 

53. The figures of migration are generally speaking not of very great importance 
as affecting the population of the different parts of India, as the fact that the 
principal occupation of all of India is agriculture militates against any marked 1 
movement of population from one part to another. Where the migration figures are 
high it is generally in the case of small units. Thus Delhi has 41 % of immigrants 
and Ajmer-Merwara 19, while in Ajmer city itself there are nearly as many 
immigrants as there are native born. In both these cases the migration is the natural 
result of a movement of labour towards an urban unit, the high rate shown by 
Delhi being the result of its new growth as a capital city. Two other provinces 
show a high immigration balance, Assam with 16% and Coorg with 24%. 
In both these provinces the high rate of immigration is due to the attraction of 
labourers to plantations of tea in the one case and of coffee in the other. The next 
highest rate is that of Baluchistan where a large part of the population is naturally 
migratory. Burma gains 5% by immigrants and Bihar and Orissa loses 4% 
as emigrants mostly to Assam, after which the percentages fall to about 3% of 
emigrants in the United Provinces and Madras. It was pointed out by Mr. Jacob 
in 1921 (Punjab Census Report, Chapter III) that it can be shown mathematically 
that the smaller the unit of population the larger the proportion of persons born 
elsewhere, and in estimating the significance of migration it is necessary to bear this 
in mind. India containing nearly one fifth of the world's inhabitants must 

Proportion of persons born (a) in the province or stale where enumerated be expected to show 

and (b) elsewhere. proportionately low figures of 

Num ^on 0,000 migration, and accordingly 

* » we find that of the total 

population enumerated by 
birthplace, 350| million odd, 
less than one million were born 
elsewhere. Of Indians born 
in India and found elsewhere 
at the time of the census 
no complete figures are of 
course available, as, though 
returns of persons of Indian 
extraction have been 
obtained from many parts of 
the British Empire, the 
number of Indian-born 
persons resident in foreign 
countries is unascertainable. 
It is probable, however, that 
the number of emigrants from 
India in other countries at the 
Coorg . . • • • . - . *■ 7,629 2.371 time of the census amounted 
to about two and a half millions, the balance of migration being against India. 

54. Internal migration is of several lands, for which the following convenient 
terminology has been used in previous census reports. Casual migration, 
involving minor movements between neighbouring villages, largely by way of 
marriage, only affects the Indian figures when the boundaries crossed happen to be 
those of provinces or states. Temporary migration is mainly due to the movement 
in the demand for labour e.g. on canals or public buildings, and to pilgrimages and 
fairs. Periodic migration is that caused by recurring seasonal demands, as for 
harvesters. Semi-permanent migration is that of persons who maintain their 
connection with their pre-migration homes, earning their living elsewhere but 



Provinoe, State or Agency. 



India 

Madras 

United Provinces 
Bihar and Orissa 
Hyderabad State 
Jammu and Kashmir State 
Punjab (including Punjab States Agency) 
Travail core State 
Western India States Agency 
Raj pu tana Agency 
Bengal 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Bombay (including Aden) 
Mysore" State 
Burma 

North-West Frontier Province 
Cochin State 
Gwalior State 
Central India Agency. . 
Baluchistan 
Baroda State 
Sikkim State.. 



Born in 




province or 


Bom 


State where 


elsewhere. 


enumerated. 




9,979 


21 


9,943 


57 


.9,887 


113 


9,880 


120 


9,828 


172 


9,824 


176 


9,763 


237 


9,735 


265 


9,726 


274 


9,705 


295 


9,637 


363 


9,636 


364 


9,525 


475 


9,474 


526 


9,470 


530 


9,356 


644 


8,275 


725 


9,201 


799 


9,094 


906 


8,963 


1.037 


8,671 


1,329 


8,596 


1,404 


8,477 


1,523 


* 7,629 


2,371 
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ultimately returning and often leaving their wives and families at home during 
the period of migration. Permanent migration is that in which the migrant leaves 
one place to settle in another for good. It is necessary also at this census to 
mention an additional form of migration which may be described as Daily. 

55. As already indicated casual migration is largely associated with marriage. rmitg[( t 

. a i o - ■ i fi .. j Bom in Delhi Province and enumerated It 18 neatly X umtify 

Born in Punjab Bntu* Territory and in Gurgaon. Rohuk and Karnal illustrated DV 

enumerated m Delhi Rural Areas. DtttricU the Punjab. the cLnSIM 



*~ Females 1 Female* Superi lite nd- 

Persons. Males. Females, per 1,000 Persons. Make. Females, per 1,000 pjjt for the 

males. males. t» • i_ j 

Punjab and 

28,205 6,939 21,266 3,065 22,087 6.107 15,980 2,617 Delhi in the 

marginal table which shows the exchange of wives between Delhi and neighbouring 
districts in the Punjab. It might be expected that under the circumstances 
the volume exchanged by adjoining provinces would balance, but this is not 
the case since both the low ratio of women to men in the north-west and the 
practice of hypergamy combined with a decrease in social status from west to east 
among Hindus of many castes results in a surplus movement of women westwards. 
Thus whereas the numbers of both sexes born in the United Provinces and 
enumerated in Bihar and Orissa are of corresponding proportions the numbers 
born in Bihar and Orissa and enumerated in the United Provinces show a great 
preponderance of females. Similarly females born in the United Provinces and 
enumerated in Rajputana greatly outnumber the males. It does not appear, 
however, that the United Provinces give any excess of females to the Punjab as 
might be expected. There are possibly historical reasons for this. Periodic migration 
is particularly heavy at harvest time and also at the changes of season when 
traders, graziers, herdsmen and labourers from Kabul, Baluchistan, Kashmir 
and the hills generally move down to the plains for the winter months returning to 
the hills for the hot weather, when the movement is increased by the addition of 
plains-dwellers moving up to escape from the heat or to profit by the accumulation 
of people in hill stations. As regards temporary migration the 1931 census 
was fortunate in avoiding coincidence with pilgrimages and fairs on a large scale, 
but the immigration figures of the Central India Agency are probably affected to 
the extent of a few hundreds by the Khajuraho fair in Chhatarpur State and the 
Garahet cattle fair in Khilchipur State. In Central India again there was some 
periodic migration on account of harvesting, which had been begun by the census 
date, and the same in the case of the Central Provinces. Temporary migration 
continues throughout the year, and some, idea of its volume may be obtained from 
the figures of encampments in Table III. In the case of Bombay a considerable 
volume of temporary migration to Baroda State was political in nature and 
accounted for by raiyats in parts of Bombay adjoining Baroda who made an exodus 
across the State boundary on account of the Civil Disobedience movement in 
Gujarat. The number of these hijratis, as they were called, amounted to 26,755 
persons from 244 villages in Bombay Presidency. Some formed fresh hamlets 
on Baroda land, some occupied vacant sites in Baroda villages and others stayed 
as guests in the homes of their acquaintances. Many of them (332 males and 1,339 
females) had actually been born in Baroda State, and the distances covered in this 
hijra were of the shortest. The very great majority had returned to their vil'ages 
in British territory within the year following the census. 

56. Semi -permanent and permanent migration are of more importance and semi-paw 
are most conveniently examined by those individual provinces where the volume S^/S*" 
is considerable. The table on page 64 gives the principal figures of the balance of 
migration as compared with 1921 and they are illustrated graphically in the map 
op]H>site it. Of the semi-permanent migration between provinces the most important 
has been that to Burma from Madras, Bengal and the United Provinces. 
The non-permanent nature of this movement is shown by the small number of 
females as compared to males. Before the census actually took place a very 
large mimber of the Indians in Burma returned to their own provinces on account 
of the anti-Indian riots in Rangoon and the general hostility long entertained 
towards Indians but evinced throughout Burma in 1930 in action as well as in 
feeling. Ewn so the census showed in Burma an excess of 751,595 immigrants 
over emigrants, an increase of 21.000 on the 1921 figure. Of these immigrants 
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38% come from Madras, Bengal contributing 20%, the next highest quota, 
and the United Provinces 11%. 01 all the immigrants to Burma less than 1 in 
5 are women, thus reducing Burma's natural excess of females to a deficiency. 
Similarly in Assam, but to afar smaller degree, mcle immigrants reduce the female 
ratio which is however deficient to start with. This reduction in the case of Assam 
is slight, since male immigrants are to female immigrants as 4 to 3 only, indicating 
the much more permanent nature of the movement, which leads to large numbers 
of tea garden coolies taking up land and settling permanently after leaving the 
gardens, and which is also in a great degree a migration of Muslim cultivators from 
Bengal who bring their families with them. Assam's excess of immigrants over 
emigrants is 1,335,627, of which 41% comes from Bengal, 34 from Bihar and Orissa, 
2 of which are from the Bihar and Orissa States, 6 from the Central Provinces, 
including 1% from the Central Provinces States, 5 from the. United Provinces, 
4 from Madras (principally from the Agency .Tracts) and 2 from Eajputana. No 
other province has anything approaching this figure of immigration, but Bihar 
and Orissa have an even larger figure of emigration, the net adverse balance 
being 1 ,248,293. The bulk of this goes to Bengal, 65% of the gross emigration, 
Assam getting 27% and the Bihar and Orissa States over 10%. The United 
Provinces emigration figure is nearly as high as that of Bihar and Orissa, but 
the corresponding immigration figure is higher, and the adverse balance is 997,846, 
Bengal again getting 22%, Bombay 9% and the Punjab 15% of the gross emigration, 
which is much more evenly distributed between various provinces and states 
than that of most provinces with a high emigration figure. The same applies to 
Madras ( —868,036 net) once the higher figures of emigration to Burma, 26%, and 
Mysore, 26%, are excluded ; Travancore and Hyderabad come in for the next 
highest shares of Madras emigration with 9% and 12% respectively. The Punjab 
has an adverse balance, a considerable proportion of its emigrants going to Bombay. 
Bengal and Bombay both have high figures of migration, possibly on account 
of their large Presidency towns, but the balance is in their favour — 899,274 in the 
case of Bengal and 658,267 in that of Bombay. Bengal's immigrants include some 
250,000 Nepalis, and 13,557 Europeans 66% of whom were found in Calcutta ; 
Bombay's include 170,085 immigrants from the Nizam's Dominions, 165,477 from 
Baroda State, nearly 59,000 from Portuguese India, and 16,345 Europeans. 

Variation as compared with 1921 in the volume of migration within India. 



1931. 



1921. 



Variation 1921-31. 



Pro Tine* or Stat*. 



Pbotxvcbs ox Statxs which 



Net gain Net gain 

or low Immigrants. Emigrants. or loss Immigrants. "Emigrants. Immigrants. Emigrant*. 



lengal 
tanna 
torn bay 

!en£ral Provinces and Berar 
tyaore • ■ 

)ellu 

laroda 

Jentral India Agency 
Vavartoore 
kjmer-Merwara 
!oohin 
!oorg.. 
JaJuchistan 

fcrth-Weet Frontier Province 
kndamans and Kicobars 

Prove* cm or St*t«8 which 
loss. 

iikkim 
JwaJior 

Tanuxm and Kanhmir 

Punjabt 
ayderabad 

Pattern India States Agency 
ia; pa tana 
iadrma 

United Provinces 
Sihar and Orissa 

'Includes Western India States Agency. 

Son. — The figures for Provinces include those for the States ai 
fnvsnoore. Migration figures to and from countries from outside 



_l_ 






+ 


2 


3 


4 


5 


+ 1,241,011 


1,314,047 


73,036 


+ 1,140,752 


-J-771,936 


1,726,370 


954,434 


+ 1,132,194 


-r 593,324 


617,521 


24,197 


+553,471 


-v 596,707 


1,188,901 


592,194 


+472,023* 


+227,003 


649,064 


422,061 


+ 197,323 


+215,462 


340,700 


125,238 


-s- 2 10,064 


+ 189,736 


259,163 


69,427 


+ 113,158 


+ 127,901 


333,077 


205,176 


+ 10,674 


+ 115,566 


598,102 


482,536 


+58,056 


+83,919 


133,852 


49,933 


+49,732 


+44.029 


104,938 


60,909 


+ 66,033 


-1-41,424 


87,214 


45,790 


+ 15,792 


+ 35,388 


38,619 


3,231 


+30,988 


J- 23,779 


66,542 


42,763 


+5,924 


+21,187 


111,868 


90,681 


+50,835 


+ 13, 703 


14.255 


552 


+ 14,080 


—4,782 


2,430 


7,212 


—2,297 


—14,471 


281,350 


296,821 


+632 


—33,266 


61,189 


94,455 


—22,685 


—67,792 


635,025 


702,817 


+ 60,940 


—19,788 


312,814 


332,602 


—166,326 


—186,890 


106,795 


293,685 




—516,898 


329,913 


864,811 


—625,650 


—888,339 


246,892 


1,135,231 


—718,183 


— 1,063.1*3 


494,308 


1,557,451 


—974,642 


—1,291,567 


466,563 


1,768,130 


—1,567,968 



1,216,661 

1,817,775 
572..-.30 
1,039,622 
603,924 
309,850 
182,485 
231,880 
544,688 
71,973 
108,452 
39,689 
33,838 
66,166 
118,395 
14,396 



75,909 
685.581 
19,059 
567.599 
406,601 
99,786 
69,327 
221,206 
486,632 
22,241 
42,419 
23,897 
2,850 
60.242 
67,560 
316 



+ 97,386 

—91,405 
+44,991 
-4-256,074 
+4M40 
+ 30,850 
+ 76,678 
+ 101,197 
+53,414 
+61,879 
—3,514 
+47,52* 
+4,781 
-4-376 
—6,527 
—141 



—2,873 
+ 268,853 
+6,138 
+318,280* 
+ 15,460 
+25,452 
+ 100 
—16,030 
—4,096 
+27,692 
+ 18,490 
+21,893 
+381 
—17,479 
+23,121 
+ 236 



1,836 4,133 + 594 +3,079 

289,667 289,025 —8,307 +7,796 

61,561 84,246 —372 +10,209 

591,885 530,942 +43,140 +171,875 

197,127 363.453 +115,687 —30,851 
Included against Bombay . 

242,243 867,893 + 87,670 —21,082 

196,609 914,792 +60,283 +220,439 

425,152 1,399,794 + 69,156 +157,657 

387,068 1,955,036 + 79.496 —198,906 
tlnclndes Punjab States Agency, 

ttached to them except in the case of Madras, where they exclude Cochin an 
British India are excluded. 
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57. It has been pointed out that Assam's immigration is generally speaking of 
the permanent type. There have however been some changes and developments 
since 1921 , particularly in respect of the volume of migration from provinces which 
formerly supplied the tea garden labour. Madras is the only province showing 
any increase in emigration to Assam, and there has been an extraordinary decrease 
in emigration from Bihar and Orissa to Assam, though the actual number of persons 
enumerated on tea gardens has increased by some 60,000. Recruitment to Assam 
from Bihar and Orissa and elsewhere, fell off rapidly after 1921, and in the United 
Provinces, at any rate, it is stated that emigration to Assam has become unpopular 
" largely as a result of a deliberate campaign against it by non-co-operatora in the 
early part of the decade ". Recruitment from Bihar and Orissa began to revive 
however in the last half of the decade largely as a result of short-term recruitment 
under which a cooly is brought up to Assam for a rear or so and then sent back to 
his home. Or to quote the Census Superintendent of Bihar and Orissa, "the 
increase in the number of emigrants from 1927-28 onwards is attributed largely to 
the popularity of the system of recruitment for short terms of 6, 9 or 12 months**. 
The introduction of this short-term system assisted by cinema propaganda is clearly 
changing the permanent nature of migration to the Assam tea gardens. Moreover 
the need for immigrant labour is less than it was. There has been a steady increase in 
labour obtained locally and lost by transfer, indicating greater freedom and fluidity. 
During the last five years adult labour born locally has increased by -over 50% and 
some gardens have token to sending out motor lorries to bring in labour from the 
villages. On the other hand the whole complexion of the population of Assam ia 
being altered by the permanent immigrants from Mymensingh in Bengal. This has 
for years been an obvious and disturbing change to all residents in the Assam Valley 
and it will be best to quote the Census Superintendent for Assam himself 

" Probably the most^Dportant event in the province daring the last twenty five yean— en 
event, moreover, which seems likely to alter permanently the whole f uture of Assam and to destroy 
more surely than did the Burmese invaders of 1820 the whole structure of Assamese cultara and 
civilization — has been the invasion of a vast horde of land-hungry Bengali immigrant*, mostly 
Muslims, from the districts of Eastern Bengal and in particular from Mymeusingh. This inva- 
sion began sometime before 1911, and the census report of that year is the first report which 
makes mention of the advancing host. But, as we now know, the Bengali immigrants cennued 
for the first time on the char lands of Goalpara in 191 1 were merely the advance guard — or rather 
the scouts— of a huge army following closely at their heels. By 1921 the first army corps 
had passed into Assam and had practically conquered the district of Goalpara." 

The Assam Census Report of 1921 describes Goalpara as inhabited by these 
settlers to 20% of its population, and Nowgong to 14% ; and describes parties of 
these settlers as hsvading the Assam Valley by ' almost every train and steamer ". 
Since then these seft-lers have not refrained from breeding and their progeny being 
bom in Assam is not distinguishable in the Census retains, except in so far as it is 
predominantly Muslim which the indigenous population is not. The rate of increase 
m the Muslim population of Assam smoe 1881 is 111%. As to the change at this 
census the Census Superintendent may again be quoted : — 

" I have already remarked that by 1921 the first army corps of the invaders had conquered 
Goalpara. The second army corps which followed them in the years 1921-1931 has consolidated 
their position in that district and has also completed the conquest of Nowgong. The Barpeta 
sub-division of Kamrup has also fallen to their attack and Darrang is being invaded, "ifrnagmr 
has so far escaped completely but the few thousand Mymensmghias in North Lakhimpor are an 
outpost which may, during the next decade, prove to be a valuable basis of major operations. . 

Where there is waste land thither flock the Mymensinghias. In fact the way in which 

they have seized upon the vac-ant areas in the Assam Valley seems almost uncanny. Without 
fuss, without tumult, without undue trouble to the district revenue staffs, a population which 
must amount to over half a million has transplanted itself from Bengal to die Assam Valley 

during the last twenty -five years the only thing I can compare it to is the mass 

movement of a large body of ants." 

In Goalpara district there is little room left for expansion ; in the Kamrup 
district, where their immigration is new since 1921, there has bem an enormous 
increase of settlers causing the population figures to increase by 69% in Barpeta 
sub-division since 1921. In Darrang district also they are rapidly taking np any 
available waste land. In Nowgong district alone Mytnensinghias occupied 33,405 
acres in 1920-21, and in 1929-30, 102,363 acres, Muslims having 89,078 and Hinds* 

MtSCC - 
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13.285 acres. In their anxiety to get land these settlers have at one time and 
another caused a good deal of friction by squatting in Government Reserves or 
forcibly occupying the land of local people, from which they are not evicted without 
difficulty. They are however excellent agriculturists and most industrious, and 
they spend money freely, at any rate on litigation. 

" The exact number of these Eastern Bengal settlers (including their children born in Assam) 
•who are at -present living in the Assam Valley is a difficult matter to estimate. Mr. Llovd in 
1921 estimated that including children born after their arrival in this province the total number 
of settler* was at least 300,000 in that year. As far as I can judge the number at present must 
be over half a million. The number of new immigrants from Mynienaingh, alone, has been 
140,000 and the old settlers have undoubtedly been increasing and multiplying. As pointed 
out in the Census Report for 1921 the colonists have settled by families and not singly. Thi* 
can be Men from the fact that out of the total of 338,000 persons born in Mymensingh and cen- 
over 152,000 are women. What of the future ? As far as can be foreseen the 

invasion is by no means complete It is sad but by no means improbable that in 

another thirty years Sibsagar district will be the only part of Assam in which an Assamese will 
find himself at home ". / 

There is yet a third class of immigrant in Assam, the. Nepali, but the Nepali immi- 
grant is fortunately decreasing in numbers, and the increase of Nepalis at this 
census has fallen from 89 to 36%. The decrease is attributed to action taken by 
the Nepal Government to discourage the emigration of its subjects. At the same 
time they are inconveniently numerous in the Khasia Hills where " in the interests 
of the Khasi population some measures appear necessary to prevent any further 
expansion of Nepali colonization ". 

Mharand 58. Bihar and Orissa is among provinces the antithesis^ of Assam in the matter 

of migration. It is typical of the rest of India in the general immobility of its 
population, and 959 persons in every 1,000 were born in the district in which they 
were enumerated, while 931 in every 1,000 were enumerated in the district in which 
the} - were born ; on the other hand it has a higher emigration figure than any 
other province, from which the general standard of Indian migration, or rather the 
absence thereof, may fairly be judged. The net loss to the province by emigration 
is 1,758.000, and if British districts alone be taken thp loss is considerably greater 
as the Feudatory States receive twice as many migrants as they send out, and their 
immigrants are mostly from the British districts of the same province. As in the 
case of Assam however a change is taking place and the loss by emigration is con- 
siderably less than it was in the previous decade. Emigrants have decreased by 
197,000 and immigrants have increased by 79,000, and to this has contributed not 
only the development of urban and industrial areas within the province and the 
consequent attraction of settlers from outside, but the economic conditions of the 
province, which towards the close of the decade compared favourably with the con- 
ditions in other provinces more severely affected by the industrial depression. The 
latter cause has also -operated to reduce the periodic emigration from the province, 
which is of very great volume and importance and is at its highest at the time of the 
census. The loss sustained by emigration therefore is not by any means a per- 
manent loss of the volume indicated by the figures, since much of it returns when 
the periodic migration is over at the time of the spring harvest or at the beginning 
of the monsoon. Over two-thirds of the emigrants from Bihar and Orissa were 
enumerated in adjacent provinces and perhaps the great majority of these return 
to their homes later. Of the remainder 95% are found in Assam, and here again 
the new system of short-term recruitment for tea-gardens involves the inference 
that recent emigrants belong merely to the semi-permanent class and will ultima- 
tely return to their province. 

59. In the case of the United Provinces, which has the next largest volume of 
emigration, this volume of emigration, in contrast with that from Bihar and Orissa, 
instead of decreasing has increased by a net balance of 158,000. The emigrants 
are on the whole comparatively evenly distributed to all parts of northern and 
eastern India, though Bengal gets three times the share of any other province, 
Bombay, the Central Provinces and the Punjab standing next, while Rajputana 
conversely sends back more than it receives ; but the bulk of this migration is of 
the semi-permanent description and is described as a blessing to the province since 
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it relieves the pressure on the soil and will be automatically absorbed within the 
province by any industrial expansion that takes place. 

60. Madras, the third highest province in order of net loss by emigration, is Natraa. 
another which calls for some separate treatment, as the bulk of its emigration differs 

from that of other provinces in being overseas. Here the effect of the worldwide 
industrial depression is seen in the foreign birthplaces returned in Madras as a result 
of repatriation. There has been a general increase in the number of persons born 
in Burma, Ceylon, Mauritius and Natal. Even «o the 1931 figure shows a very 
marked increa.se in emigration to Malaya as well as in emigration to other parts of 
India. The overseas migration to Malaya and Ceylon, which is 94 to 95% Madrasi, 
is treated in another paragraph, but it may be pointed out here that emigration 
from Madras is not restricted to ' assisted emigration ' under the Act of 1982, 
which controls the departure of any persons from British India who are assisted by 
any person other than a relative, that is of persons recruited by agencies, but also 
of a considerable quantity of the natural migration of persons who go and return 
as they please, and in this connection the Census Superintendent points out that 
" it is possible for an emigration habit to arise not necessarily connected with 

financial or seasonal stress at home. This undoubtedly exists in South 

India and the Circars coast touching the emigration movement to Ceylon, Malaya 
and Burma ". The area that supplies Assam and Burma is generally speaking 
not the same as that from which emigration to Malaya and Ceylon takes place. 
The latter is a Tamil movement : the emigrants to Burma are Telugus : " the 
Burmese emigration is largely a Circars phenomenon and Burmese develop- 
ment has had a profound influence on the Telugu coastal districts ". To this the 
presence of 297,543 Madrasis in Burma at the time of the census testifies in spite 
of the largely increased number who had returned as a result of the anti-Indian 
riots in May 1930, after which the volume of return continued so steadily that in 
May 1931 it was still 40% above that of the year before. Emigration to Assam 
again is neither Tamil nor Telugu but mainly Sawara from the Vizagapatam 
Agency tracts, and showed a great increase from 1925-27 as a result of the enforce- 
ment in the Sawara maliahs of a policy of forest reservation. Later when the 
application was mitigated emigration decreased, and recruitment is now of the 
short-term variety, repatriation after two years being guaranteed. 

61. In the Central Provinces the Census Superintendent detects the growth 
of what may be described as Daily Migration. In England and Wales a column to 
show the place of work was included in the schedule in 1921, but though such a 
daily migration is familiar enough in Bombay and in Calcutta where 26,000 living 
outside the city travel in daily by train alone,.to say nothing of those who use care, 
buses or trams, in India generally the conditions under which the residence of the 
worker and the place at which he works are so far apart as to form different census 
units have hardly yet arisen to an extent to' justify a column in the schedule. 
Nevertheless in some industrial areas it is already becoming a common practice for 
persons to live outside the place of employment and to visit it every day. This is 
apparent in Nagpur, for instance, where in some cases clerks live even 25 to 30 
miles away at Ramtek and come in by train to their work every morning. Similarly 
industrial settlements outside the town provide workmen who come in daily. The 
' buses run to neighbouring villages for labour by Assam tea gardens have already 
been mentioned. The Census Commissioner for Travancore State reports that 
daily migration is now a common feature of important towns like Trivandrum, 
Nagercoil, •Quilon and Alleppey, and the Census Superintendent for Delhi estimates 
the average^ volume of daily migration throughout the year between Shahdara 
and Delhi city, a matter of 3 or 4 miles only, at 1 ,500 persons. 

62. In 1921 the balance of migration as between British and State territory M** 
was against the States and in favour of British India, but this position has been JjjJ" 
reversed during the decade, possibly on account of the increasing pressure on Stataa. 
the less thickly populated areas which are mostly in State territory. Whereas 

the net loss to the states in 1921 was 124.000 (in 1911 it had been 132,000), 
in 1931 the states gained 490.935 from British India; In spite of this there has 
been wry little change in the direction of migration between the States and 
British territory, since all those states which gained on the balance in 1921 have 
contiiuu d to do so except Gwalior. where the Census Commissioner of the State 
attributes "to the dislocation in trade and the general financial stringency " the 

M2.CC _ 
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choking up of the " migratory streams 
of business men and labourers " 
which flowed in former years. On the 
other hand of those that lost in 
1921 only the Central India 
Agency and Baroda show a gain at 
this census, though the Bombay 
States, included in 1921 with what is 
now the "Western India States Agency, 
a losing unit, show a gain this time 
treated separately. Indeed the net 
losses of the Raj pu tana Agency and 
Jammu and Kashmir State have 
considerably increased since 1921, but 
these increased losses have been far 
more than balanced by such large 
net increases as that of the Punjab 
States which, —84,000 in 1921, were 
-1-187,000 in 1931. Although Raj- 
putana as a whole has a migration 
balance against it, Bikaner- State, 
in which there has been during the 
decade a great extension of irrigation, 
has a heavy balance in its favour, 



It will be seen from the marginal table 
that Bikaner has drawn considerable 
numbers not only from the other Raj- 
putana States and from British dis- 
tricts of the Punjab, but even from the 
Punjab States, which otheiwise 
absorb rather than extrude emigrants. 
Moreover, it is clear that this tenden- 
cy is not new. though the feature of 
the decade is the proportion of immi- 
grants drawn from the British Punjab. 
Whereas much of the emigration 
from Rajputana generally must be re- 
garded as probably of a semi-perma- 
nent nature only, it is clear that the 
immigration to Bikaner is of a permanent nature. Contrariwise the emigration is 
largely of the semi-permanent variety, and of the 846,811 persons born in Rajput- 
ana and emumerated elsewhere the majority, in all probability, come from Marwar, 
Bikaner. Jaipur, Jaisalmer and Mewar. but above all from Marwar and Jaipur, and 
consist of those tiaders. with their dependants, who are known indiscriminately as 
Marwaris and play such an ubiquitous and important part in commerce and bank- 
ing throughout India. One rather unexpected migration item between British 
territory and the States is the flow of migration to Cochin and Travancore which 
already have the densest populations in India and the highest natural rate of 
increase. In Cochin this is probably to be accounted for by the fact that most of the 
migration is of the ' casual ' type, while in Travancore it consists of Tamil labourers 
on plantations in the highlands marching with British territory. Here communi- 
cations with the Tamilnad have in the past been easier than with the coast, but 
with the opening up of good roads and easy communication between the estates 
in the hills and the populated plains, it is likely that Travancore State will tend 
more and more to replace Tamil by indigenous labour. 

63. As between British India and. v the French and Portuguese settlements 
the balance of migration is greatly in favour of British India, from which 82.271 
persons are received, the very great majority, their figure is estimated at 68 000 
at least, from the Portuguese settlements, and the greater part of that going to 
Bombay. In the case of the French settlements, politics piays a unexpected 
hand. North Arcot district in Madras was found to contain a remarkable increase 
in the number of persons bom in French India. Enquiry showed that they 
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represented the party defeated in recent elections in Pondicaerry, who found it 
healthier to withdraw to British territory than to remain at home daring the 
executive arbitrament and jurisdictional domination of their political adversaries. 

64. Outside India the balance is the other way, in spite of the fact that 
circumstances are against emigration from India. Early marriage, which is almost 

universal, is a great deterrent at one 
end and immigration restrictions at 
the other. There are in India alto- 
gether 730.546 persons of foreign 
birth of whom 595,078 are of Asiatic 
birth, 118,089 of European birth and 
17,379 others. Their distribution by 
origin is shown in the marginal table. 
On the other hand it has been stated 
above that there were about 2^ million 
Indians resident out of India at the 
giving a grand migration balance of -If million. Nearly all of 

these are resident in other parts of the 
British Empire, but it should be made clear 
that this total is intended to include all 
Indians resident outside India, those 
who have emigrated during the decade 
being estimated at 1,000,000 only. A mar- 
ginal table shows such figures as it 
has been possible to collect from the differ- 
ent parts of the British Empire. It repre- 
sents of course the position in 1931, when 
the repatriation of Indians from Malaya 
had already taken effect since the depression in rubber production had led to a 
reduction of wages and employment as early as the end of 1929 both in Malaya and 
Ceylon ; from the former some 78,000 Indians including infants had been repatriat- 
ed by the end of 1930, and a further 56,000 followed in 1931, while from Ceylon 
11,000 were repatriated in 1931. There axe over 75,000 Indians in Fiji, an increase 
of about 14,500 since 1921, against repatriations to the extent of 11,351 of which 
4,435 were Madrasis. Emigrants from the United Provinces, have increased and the 
increase is still more marked in the case of Punjabis (mostly Sikhs), whose num- 
ber has quadrupled in the decade — it was 450 in 1921, and of traders from Bombay 
and the Western India States, whose ratio of increase has been much the same. 
These were approximately 325 in 1921. Precise numbers are not available as the 
census due in the Fiji Islands in 1930 did not take place. The Bombay traders 
travel backwards and forwards more often and bring a. higher proportion of women 
than other immigrants. Probably more than two-thirds of the Indians in the 
Fiji Islands depend on the sugar industry, holding some 63,000 acres, either as 
tenants of the sugar company or otherwise, and producing annually cane worth 
fiftv or sixty lakhs of rupees. Demands for repatriation have declined very mar- 
kedly, having fallen from 1,180 in 1926 to 502 in 1930. Daring the decade under 
review Indian emigration has been controlled by the Emigration Act of 1922 under 
which the emigration of unskilled labour is prohibited except to such countries 
and under such conditions as may be specified by the Governor- General in Council, 
whose notification under the Act must be approved by both chambers of the legis- 
lature. The quantity of skilled labour which emigrates is very small and is indicat- 
ed by the partial figures in the accompanying table. 

Statement showing Skilled Labour Emigrants from the port of Calcutta during the 

decade 1921-1930. 
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The effect of the Emigration Act has been to put an end to the emigration of 
unskilled labour to any place outside the Indian Empire except Ceylon and 
Malaya. Even to British Guiana, where the climate is not unlike that of Ceylon, 
and where the officer (Sir Maharaj Singh) deputed to report on conditions found 
that the conditions of education, of medical assistance and of the standard of living 
generally were higher than those of rural India and that no poiitical disabilities 
of any kind attached to Indian settlers, emigration, stopped on account of mortali- 
ty on the voyage many years ago, has not been renewed. From South Africa 
the tendency has been rather for a return to India, which is assisted by the Union 
Government by a bonus of £20 per adult and £10 per child, with free passage and 
free railway fares at each end of it. Thus while 791 emigrants from S. Africa re- 
turned to Madras and Calcutta in 1930, 1,707 returned to these ports in 1931. 
The total number of Indians returning from S. Africa to India in 1931 was 1,961 
more than half (988) of whom were colonial - born. The general position therefore 
is that in spite of a rapid and heavy increase in population during the decade there 
has been even less relief by emigration than in previous periods. 
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65. The two most important countries for Indian emigration at present are 
Malaya and Ceylon, as indicated above. Recruiting of Indian labour to Malaya 
was stopped in August 1930 on account of the fall in tin and rubber, and the con- 
siderable repatriations have been already mentioned. None the less the 1931 
census of British Malaya found 624,009 Indians in that country details of which 
Indians in British Malaya in 1931. by sex, by religion and by age are given in 

^ the margin. Of this population 222,839 

(153,408 males and 69,431 females) were 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, 30,214 
(29,596 males and 618 females) in commer- 
cial pursuits and 19,415 (18,280 males and 
1,135 females) in industry. The remainder 
were of miscellaneous, including adminis- 
trative, personal or professional service 
(133,898 males and 11,845 females;, or of 
non-productive occupations (85,846 males and 11 9,952 females). In the case of Ceylon 
recruitment of Indian labour for rubber estates was stopped in 1930, but otherwise 
emigration continued, though it appears that the absorption of Indian labour in 

that country has nearly reached the saturation point. 
The marginal table shows the net figures of Indian im- 
migration into Ceylon, that is the balance of arrivals over 
departures, from 1923-1931. A complete census of 
Ceylon was not taken in 1931, but the figures available 
show " natives of India " for Colombo, and to these must be 
added nearly 300 others who are obviously of Indian races 
including " Afghans ", a term used in Ceylon for Balochis, 
and about 50 Burmans. Enumeration by religion was 
likewise incomplete, even for such figures of Indians as 
we have, but it is easy to allot the different classes of Indians to their main religions 

with a fair certainty of accuracy, and the 
result according to religion is shown in the 
marginal table. The most important 
Indian elements in Ceylon after the Tamil 
labour population are Malayans, of whom 
Cochin and Travancore States contribute 
some 2,500 and 4,000 respectively, Nattu- 
kottai Chettiyars, Bohras, Baluchis, Map- 
pillas and Memons, about 500 Bengalis, and 200 Parsis, but 95% of the whole 
Indian population in Ceylon are Tamils, in round numbers 739,000. 

Some idea of the economic value to x India of the emigration to Malaya may be 
gathered from the fact that land held by Indians in the Straits Settlements alone 
was estimated as worth Rs. 2,45,01,059; Savings Bank deposits held by Indians in 
Malaya amounted at the end of 1931 to the equivalent in dollars of Rs. 35,58,<)14 
an average of Rs. 146 per depositor, while remittances by Indians from Malaya to 
India during 1931 came to a total of Rs. 38,83,065 — an average of Rs. 69 per 
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remittance. In Ceylon however the indebtedness of Indian labour is a troublesome 
problem still unsolved- Einicrante returning in 1929 from Fiji, Mauritius and Tri- 
nidad combined brought back a total of lis. 5,11.147 betwe«n 2,174 men, women 
and children, working out at over Rs. 234 per head, children included. 

66. An attempt was made at this census to obtain a return of Indians on the 
High Seas outside Indian waters through the masters of the vessels on which they 
were passengers. A census of persons omships is a familiar undertaking to most 
masters, and the Port officers at the larger ports were given special forms with 
instructions to issue them to all vessels shipping crews in Indian ports within the 
six months before the census, and the masters were requested to return * the 
schedules from the first port touched after February 26th, 1931. The numbers 
ultimately returned in this way to the ports of Rangoon, Calcutta, Bombay, 
Karachi and Aden amounted to 12,540 of which 1 22 represented females. The 
returns received in Madras proved to come entirely from Indian waters and were 
therefore not treated separately from the port population. In Bombay and 
Karachi returns came from outside Indian waters, but were amalgamated in the 
provincial totals. The majority of the returns were received through Calcutta 
and Rangoon ; they were not amalgamated in the provincial totals and do not 
appear as part of the population of India but are given separately here together 
with the returns that came through Bombay, Karachi and Aden, which should, 
strictly speaking, have likewise been separately treated. These returns will be 
found in Appendix II to the Tabled Volume where they have been arranged in 
a series of forms corresponding to the Imperial Tables. 

The following points are worth notice. Nearly half the Indians enumerated 
on the High Seas came from Bengal and nearly a quarter from Assam ; the 
remaining quarter or more represented the United Provinces, Bombay, Punjab 
and other provinces in that order, but as a matter of fact the numbers hailing from 
French and Portuguese India, mostly of course Goanese, totalled rather more 
than those who came from the Punjab. Figures for age and civil condition were 
available only on the Calcutta and Rangoon schedules, and a great majority were 
naturally aged from 20 — 40. A majority of them were married, but, as might be 
expected, even among those over 20 marriage was much less universal than on 
land. In the matter of occupation they were mostly of course shown under the 
heading ' Transport by Water', but the large numbers having a subsidiary 
occupation in cultivation are noteworthy. Most of them, of course, are lascars, 
who are also cultivators in Bengal or Assam. Well over a quarter of the total are 
literate, but less than 1 per cent, are literate in English. In languages more than 
half have Bengali as their mother-tongue and the next most predominant language 
is Hindustani, and these two languages also predominate among the subsi- 
diary languages spoken. Returns of language, however, are only available, as 
also in the case of literacy, from the Calcutta and Rangoon schedules. In religion 
a great majority are Muslims from whatever port the return is obtained. Among 
Hindus the predominant caste is that of Kharva, a sea-faring caste in Cutch and 
•the neighbourhood. 

67. As will be already clear the Indian communities in other parts of the British 
Empire are no longer reinforced by any emigrants from India except the very small 
numbers of skilled workmen who come and go to them. Strictly, therefore they are 
outside the scope of Indian emigration as well as of the India census. But as their 
numbers are likely to be of interest to their fellow country-men such figures as are 
available— mostly from British Colonial census returns of 1930 or 1931 — have 
been tabulated in the appendix to the India Tables. In the Union of S. Africa 
there are about 165,500 Indians of whom 142,979 are found in Natal In Kenya 
there are 26,759 Indians ; the other overseas Indian communities in order of 
size are Mauritius, 268,870, Trinidad and Tobago 138,667, British Guiana 130,540, 
Fiji 75.117. Tanganyika 23,422, Jamaica 17.599, Zanzibar 15,246, Uganda 11,613 
and Hong Kong 4.745. no other British colony containing as many as 2,000 Indians. 
There are about 11,000 Indians scattered in numbers of under 2,000 in various other 
parts of the British Empire and probably about 9,000 in the British Isles. Ferencsi 
(Ink-motional Migrations, II page 592)' gives 74,000 as the number of Indians in 
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EDgland and Wales and 8,000 in Scotland, but it is clear from the Oen-us 

Indian resident over^. Report of England and Wales for 1921 that 

: ( this represents the number of persons bom 

Name of country. Indian Date of in India — most of them probablv British. 

population, information.* rp^ mcrea8e m tflat num ber since 1911, Cl Z. , 

BntUh Empire. 2,300,000 11,000, though far from being purely Indian 

• ' - " e«4 009 full * s more likely to be indicative of the number 

Mauritius!'. 268370 1931 of actual Indians, which may conveniently 

S-^^- " iSf" 1930 be estimated at 9.243 : there are reported 

Trinidad, etc. .. 138,667 1931 , ^ ™ ^ t t i. i ^ 1 

British Guiana .. 130.540 1931 to De at least 2,000 Indian students alone 

Ijtf a • 26 759 193? a ^ different universities in England and 

Tanganyika ' .'. 23.422 1931 Scotland, and the census of England aud 

Jamaica .. .. 17,599 1930 Wales returned 7, 12S Indians of Asiatic origin 

Zanzibar .. .. 15,246 1931 , . . , f. 

Uganda .. .. 11,613 192R in those countries in 1931, and one m the 

England and Wales. . 7 128 )93i IsleofMan. This makes a total for the whole 

British isles (elsewhere) z.llo .. r.i-n • . • i t t r 

Hongkong.. .. 4,745 1931 oi the Empire outside India 01 approximate- 

Elsewhere .. 10,500 1911-1931 ly 2,300,000. Outside the Empire there are 

Foreiqii irmtory 104,000 .. J . ' ' nn .. . f , 

Dutch East indies .. 25,000 .. about 104,000 distributed as follows :- L - 

M^da h <£clr n etc " 3 7 5oo 1920 About 5,000 in the U. S. A.; in Surinam 

Portugu^Eaa* Africa siooo 1932" (Dutch Guiana) there are probably about 

Persia^ 3 900 1922 35,000 ; in the Netherlands Indies the num- 

i^q' a ; \\ 2^362 1932 bex of British Indians is estimated at 25,000, 

Elsewhere • • 20 - 238 ■ • while the French possessions of Madagascar 
•1931 refers to census figures of that year. The and Reunion contain about 7,500 Indians. 

other figures refer to any data available from re- rrn wpre within the d pearl p *nmn 

ports of the Protector of immigrants, Blue Books, J- ner e are or were wrcnin i;ne aecaae some 

etc., those in round numbers being approximate 3,900 in Persia, SOUle 5,000 Hi Portuguese 

only, and *here no date i» given estimated. Bast Africa; 2 ,362 in Iraq, and at least an- 

other 20,000 must be allowed for Afghanistan, the continent of Europe and elsewhere. 
Apart from students and travellers the Census Commissioner for Baroda State 
actually reports the presence in Spain of some 200 Bohras from Baroda doing busi- 
ness in Bilbao, Malaga and in other towns. The Imperial Indian Citizenship 
Association records approximately 20,000 Indians resident outside the British 
Empire in addition to the foreign countries for which details are given here. 
It will therefore probably be safe enough to say 20,238 for elsewhere, making a 
total of Indians resident overseas of approximately 2,404,000, so that a rough state- 
ment of two and a half million is not likely to be far from the truth. 

Emigration has a perceptible influence socially on Indian emigrants. The 
Fiji Indians and often the South African are found to have abandoned caste restric- 
tions, and owing to the paucity of women among them inter-caste marriages are 
frequent, and social relations generally freer than in India. 

" Family repatriation is commonest with the Madrasi, who is reported to retain longest his 

connection with his home country and ancestral lands Emigration has no observable 

effect on religion. The Madrasi abroad has sufficient of his own kind around him to be able to 

continue unaltered in a new country such religious practices as he favours at home Caste 

rigidity undoubtedly weakens, but so largely homogeneous are the contributions that here too 

the effect is less than might be expected. Also no Madrasi emigrant severs his ties 

of community with the home country, and on his return he seeks to take a normal place within 

it Effects on occupation are less than might be expected. The great mass go 

forth to carry out in their new countries the agricultural occupations they inherited at home. 
The contribution to domestic service is by classes contributing to it in India. The traders are 

those who in India would probably also have traded The Madrasi emigrant 

takes his own world with him and sets it down in his new surroundings ". 

Mutatio loci, non ingenh. Caelum non animum mutant. 
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Qeneral distribution of the Population of each Province and State by birth-place and place of enumeration. 



Enumerated in Provinoe, Enumerated in the wine provinoe but bom elsewhere (000's omitted) 

8Ute or Agency , — ■ * 

Province, Bute or Agency of Birtb-pleoe 
in which enumerated. (000's omitted). Contiguous Provinoe*. Non-oontiguoaa ProTinoea. 



Born in the same provinoe bnt enumerated elsewhere (QOO't omitted). 



Outside India. Contiguous Provinces. Non-contiguous Provinces. Outiide India. 



Persons. Malei. Female*. Person*. Hales. Females. Persona. Males. Females. Persona. Hales. Females. Persons. Male*. Females. Persons. Males. Females. Persons. Malos. Female*. 



Ajmer-Marwara 


643 


245 


208 


101 


47 


64 


3 


2 


1 


1 


1 


•• 


33 


14 


10 


27 


17 


10 




•• 


Andaman* and Nioobars 


14 


7 










ie 




o 

9 






















■ • 




7,830 


4.026 


3,814 


682 


331 


261 


731 


424 


807 


"04 


63 


31 


"67 


"38 


"28 


" 6 


"- 8 


" 2 






Balnnhistan 


778 


42S 


S66 


48 


36 


12 


17 


14 


3 


23 


16 


7 


30 


24 


16 


2 


2 








Bengal 


40,233 


26,280 


23,873 


1,212 


848 


364 


618 


360 


144 


127 


80 . 


47 


802 


647 


346 


61 


36 


26 


" 6 


" 4 


Bihar and Orissa 


41,810 


20,824 


20.006 


414 


207 


207 


63 


36 


18 


41 


16 


26 


1,200 


861 


400 


407 


201 


206 






Bombay (inolnding 


26,071 


13,088 


12,006 


014 


488 


426 


274 


104 


80 


61 


48 


16 


642 


240 


203 


40 


32 


17 


" 0 


" 6 


Aden). 


















23 
























Burma 


13,871 


8,847 


7,024 


461 


386 


76 


166 


133 


168 


116 


42 


11 


6 


6 


12 


7 


6 






Central Provinces and 


17,336 


8,601 


8,864 


663 


281 


178 


06 


60 


36 


6 


6 


1 


283 


184 


140 


138 


77 


61 






Barir. 








































Coorg 


114 


68 


60 


38 


28 


18 














2 


1 


1 












Delhi 


873 


218 


188 


204 


118 


- 86 


64 


"ss 


"81 


4 


's 


1 


82 


10 


88 


17 


12 


6 






Madras 


48.087 


23,180 


23,777 


177 


86 


81 


88 


23 


16 


20 


12 


8 


610 


326 


284 


677 


876 


202 


"64 


"as 


North West Frontier 


2,812 


1,280 


1,073 


03 


72 


21 


18 


16 


3 


47 


33 


14 


66 


42 


23 


26 


21 


4 






Provinoe. 








































Punjab 


17,818 


18,217 


12.600 


604 


207 


307 


26 


14 


12 


48 


32 


11 


802 


283 


210 


200 


146 


86 


4 


4 


United Provinces 


40,068 


28.812 


28,243 


430 


174 


266 


64 


31 


23 


66 


46 


20 


873 


480 


434 


684 


620 


164 






Baroda State 


2.118 


1,126 


003 


288 


100 


170 


34 


22 


12 


1 


1 




200 


80 


120 


6 


3 


2 






Central India Agency 


8.038 


3,183 


2,870 


677 


287 


340 


20 


13 


7 


2 


2 




467 


180 


267 


24 


14 


10 






Coohln Bute 


1,117 


883 


664 


86 


36 


60 


1 


1 










41 


1* 


22 


4 


1 


3 


" 2 


4 


Uwallor State 


8,841 


1.748 


1,406 


270 


114 


166 


11 


6 


" 6 








287 


102 


186 


0 


6 


a 






Hyderabad State 


14,188 


7,203 


8,086 


214 


146 


68 


27 


17 


10 


" 4 


" 3 




323 


146 


177 


8 


8 


a 






Jamma and Kashmir 


3,882 


1.008 


1.674 


60 


27 


32 


1 


1 




3 


2 




87 


63 


34 


6 


6 


i 




• • 


Bias*. 










































Mysore Stat* 


8,818 


3,183 


3.040 


327 


170 


148 


13 


• 


6 


3 


2 




117 


86 


61 


7 


4 


8 






ReJputana Ageooy . . 
Sikkim State 


10.804 


6,747 


6,147 


322 


133 


180 


7 


3 


4 


1 


1 




697 


S3S 


864 


140 


00 


80 




a • 


04 


47 


47 


2 


1 


1 








12 


6 




6 


8 


8 












Traranoore State 


4,000 


2,407 


2.463 


131 


66 


66 


" 2 


" 1 


" 1 


1 


1 




47 


22 


26 


" 2 


2 




" 3 


8 


Western India Bute* 


8.880 


1,080 


1,000 


46 


r8 


27 


60 


34 


36 


> 


1 




277 


137 


140 


16 


11 


" 8 







Agsnoy. 
Nora.— In thee* Subsidiary 



Table* the figure* (or Provinces include those (or the State* attached to 

immigrant* (82471 ) Irons Frsooh and Portognse* Poisssrioi 



ezoept 
■ aocftl 



in the oaee oi Madras, where they exclude Coehia and Treveiionee. Figures In oolnmn* 8-10 inolndo 
(87,781) whose birth-plaee was not specified. 
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CHAPTBB m. — MIGRATION. 



State or Agency in 
^biehborn. 



British Provinces. 

A 



SUBSIDIARY 
Migration between Provinces and 

Province, State or Agency 

■ ->w 



Ajmer-Merwara 
AiAmta sad Nicobar 



Aden) 



Baloobistan .. 
Bengal 

Bihar sod Orisii 

Bombay (i 
Western India 

Agency. 
Bombay 

Burma 

Central Prorinoea and 
Berar. 

Ooorg 
Delhi 
Madras 

N..W. r. Prorinoe 

Punjab (tnohufcitf 

Agency). 

United Provinoas 

BarodaSUte .. 

Oantral India Agoney 

Cochin State .. 

Gwanor State 

Hyderabad State 

Jammti and Wsmli mil 
State. 

Mysore State .. 
Rajpntana Agency 
Bikkim State .. 
TraTanoere State 
TJusj|WOBfisd 
t sad Portuguese 



18S1 

1821 

1931 

1921 
1931 

1921 
1931 

1921 
1931 

1921 
1931 

1921 
1931 

1921 
1931 
1931 

1921 
1931 

1921 
1931 

. 1921 
' 1931 

1921 
1931 

1921 
1931 

. 1921 
" 1931 

1921 
1931 

1921 
1931 

. 1921 
' 1931 

v 1921 
* 1931 

1921 
1931 

1921 
1931 

1921 
1931 

1921 
1931 

1921 
1931 

1921 
1931 

1921 
1931 

1931 
1931 

1921 
1931 

1021 

1931 

1981 
1931 

1921 



2 

M0V» 



Bengal. 
3 



Bihar 
and 



W. I. 

Bombay. States Burma. 
Agency. 



C. P. N..W.F. Punjab United 

and Delhi. Madras. Province, (inolnd- Prorin. 
Berar. ing ces. 

Agency). 

4 5 8 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 

609.83T 1.260,461 109,674 775,968 665,574 968,188 267,196 169,106 074,158 669,006 



1,200,157 

77 


1,929,460 

516 


488444 

123 


1.081,649 

20,477 519 
i * 


706,786 609,504 

24 3.429 


186,770 i 

777 


109,803 


157,563 

88 


027,187 
931 


480,414 
3UJ98 


32 
4 


1,930 
17 


132 
4 


7,991 

81 


2 


40 

82 


1.934 
96 


278 


446 


24 

2 


1,536 
105 


1,729 
140 


1 


32 
63,416 


4 

2,030 


' . 

21 

475 


2 

•• 


128 
4,476 


1 

687 


2 
83 


2 


*80 


70 
322 


38 

1.109 


*245 


68302 
192 


949 
16 


« y 

691 

35,450 


168 

■» 


3,018 
115 


126 
709 


92 
189 


51 


606 
444 


404 

4,065 


904 

455 


188 
575,199 


92 


. 47 
167,524 


* » 

54,362 
6,006 


648 

•• 


31 

158,098 


635 
6,946 


42 
6,168 


147 


11 
796 


3,567 
4,618 


366 
30.950 


375478 
471,786 


1,138350 


116,922 


' . 

7,955 
1,504 


79 


146V087 
18.732 


3,274 
51,919 


2,778 
715 


3,181 


917 
169 


3,172 
1,281 


18,634 
69.733 



670,642 
6,662 



1427,579 
7,797 



3,931 

7,316 . . 46,954 
78 198,708 



20,616 32,439 
8,729 106.013 
8,889 



246 

2475 



16,879 



129 

762 



894 

8,611 



1,176 
7,787 


11423 
3,791 


7,077 . 
298 

\. 


v— 

829 


523 


18,471 


107468 
166 


1436 
84 


17,806 
3,181 


2,489 
76 


9,987 
2,047 


7,413 
82,046 


2^01 
46,844 


217 
89,317 

>_ 


855 

55,456 


657 
—> 


1,033 


80 


50 
862 


1.915 


95 
338 


1,617 
2,419 


91,393 
1 


54,810 
3 


77,323 
6 


31,922 
144 


•> 


1,425 
2 


254 


329 


12,529 


92 


2,615 


14 

107 


6 

2,159 


1 

359 


V 

36 

5,317 


217 


3 
503 


9 

796 




346 


631 


37)il9 


97 


1,889 


541 


4,915 




727 


781 




216 


1,717 


35,166 



67,469 42,489 40,786* 60,199 



54,536 
593 

318 
6,134 

3,178 
68,126 



31470 
1,964 

1.026 
25,084 

15,826 
348,399 



35,933 
1,299 

329 
16,330 

7,857 
126,539 



45,592 
11,686 



381 297.633 13,046* 1,446 

t 

272,565 



47 



12,051 . 
90,916 1.161 



907 

1,057 
24,910 



6,506 
1,167 

650 
15,775 



563 
1,768 

616 
88,612 



776 
1,959 



85,146 



1,601 

1,583 
52,773 

34452 



77,048 
232 


343,096 
360 


115,794 
63 

v. 


116,029 
165,477 34,570 


126 
14.887 


199 

1,722 


163 
2,075 


215,281 
13,898 966 


17,602 
1 


941 
23 


2,158 
t 

V. 


19,313 
3,035 12 


4 

262 


222 
1.681 


29 
184 


v — 

479 

2,203 136 


332 
389 


1,788 
849 


1446 
468 


1,607 
170,085 199 


160 
24 


389 
209 


349 
92 


219452 
I486 22 


46 

85 


169 

322 


364 
403 

V 


v ' 

715 

17.607 88 


234 
21.780 


461 
32,906 


347 
20.756 


14.624 
108.472 12.469 


15,770 
64 


47.865 
6.320 


18,812 
26 


» ' 

156457 
724 


22 
1 


4,057 
8 


13 
t 

v. 


. 2 
618 3 


6 
176 


532 
267 


64 
1,186 

V 


v — 

148 

22.311 3,714 


080 

22 


30 

1,292 


282 

285 


9466 
59,092 992 


67 
94,716 


1,181 
127,338 


125 
43474 

v_ 


T \ ' 

59,182 
61.560 2,879 


73,496 


111,866 


35,176 


42,027 



57,465 20,938 9,645 64,810 

136,847 2,357 86,427. 118,753 116.164 



70,868 102,104 75,084 



146 

626 

2444 7,684 194,155 



97,115 

11,177 232,112 



77,693 
8,466 
42 

7,563 
' 1,388 

1,380 
15417 

11,113 
89 

30 
15,128 

14,914 
3,099 

2,220 
3,562 

1,893 
97,908 

84,169 



342 


509 


65 




8 


143 


326 


662 

153 


393 
176402 


22 
310 


130 


228 
280 


97 
331 


183 
109442- 


508 
239 


194403 


306 
17 


14420 




608 


82,531 


165 
90 


&806 


3 

1,651 


10,124 


17 
156 


33 
1,560 


1 

47,303 


189 
939 


2,619 
91.065 


1,457 
278 


15 
58,476 


182 


1,793 
797 


47,600 
1,87* 


494 

127 


90.930 
273 


351 
470 


38,916 


329 
8463 


1.115 
79,691 


1,736- 
1,421 


149 
1,409 


197 
711 


185 
142 


33 
86,485 


3,006 
146 


75,159 
293 


1.404 

525 


1.640 
1,909 


470 
61,621. 


46 
36,961 


66.866 


331 
1,645 


258 
199,214 


413 
81.79* 


3,418 
17 


49407 
12 


33,729 


1,415 


743 


222,173 


68,m 
2 


15 
816 


9 


4 


-1«£756 




I 


1 

60' 


319 
28 


59 
93 


3. 
69 


8493 
51.162 


8 

765 


6 
842 


41 
923 


8.419 
893 


*528 


226 
73 


40 
16.012 


996 

67 


1,581 

33 


330 
01 



651 
168,442 



486 
6,510 



43 14467 
4,025 20,303 47498 



145 
43,243 



1«7 
65497 



134.196 5.580 3485 13463 39467 35,252 66402 

* InebKfes figures for Cochin and Travanoore. 

Nora. — (<) 1921 figures against Bombay include those for th» 
(n) In th» table emigrants to places outside India have not been included. 



SUBSIDIARY TiWTJM 



TABLE II. 

States in 1921 and 1931. 

in which enumerated. 

Indian SUtoL 



Other 


ToUl. 


Baroda. 

' 


Central 
India. 

Agency. 


Cochin. 


Gwalior. 


Hyderabad. 


Jamcau 

and 
Kashmir. 


Myaore. 


Baj- 
pataaa. 


SikkiB. 


Ttarao- 

00 re. 


Total. 


» 

Oranc 
Total 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


83 


84 


86 


26 


27 


340,980 


8,737446 


824,579 


600,788 


87,417 


281,660 


247,796 


64,196 


mm 


880,989 


16,417 


186,108 


2,482454 11,166,6- 


287,334 

141 


7,887,998 
SOjSOl 


882,494 

529 


548,094 

4,326 


•9,769 




202,781 

1,626 


68,480 

6 


314*681 
183 


948,092 

31488 


22478 


njm 

1 


2,094860 
30,408 


9,9684* 

8O4C 


2 


16,370 
5S6 


110 
1 


2,642 
4 




703 


2,948 


11 


90 
10 


19416 


1 


" 2 


M "°17 


42,41 
56 


1 

190 


286 
72429 


2 
11 


32 


3 


2 
2 


2 
5 


7 


16 
12 


124 


"ll 


•• 


21 
MT 


ti 
7848 


176 
78 


76,718 
42,128 


2 
200 


66 
162 


8 


26 
7 


6 
21 


2 
93 


18 
96 


46 

51 


23 


14 


181 

ear 


7840 
48,76 


91 
1.976 


69468 
948,927 


' 232 
393 


168 
844 


" 33 


28 
260 


46 
313 


94 

111 


63 

617 


66 
1,007 


1.707 


1 

222 


•74 

M07 


8044 
9f4,4£ 


2,322 
769 


680,820 

1,766,527 


267 
113 


949 

985 


9 


325 
102 


293 
564 


105 
23 


486 

68 


774 

452 


1466 
305 


58 
1 


4,781 
2,603 


8864* 

1,758,1? 


1,964 
7,935 
S39 


1,963,012 
210,400 
208,266 


42 

220,659 
78,429 


708 
42,456 
2,119 


"291 

700 


96 
4,215 
356 


580 
68,058 


32 
199 


101 
31,067 
210 


333 
14,332 
3^97 


128 


6 
617 
19 


2,084 
881,794 
86,439 


1,865,0. 
692,1! 
293,6! 


12,8$ 
3,071 


197,148 
23,281 


215,838 
265 


45,560 

50 


654 

31 


3,832 
4 


60,700 
105 


150 
29 


28,683 
382 


14,762 
70 


1 


371 
30 


870,461 
966 


5874! 
24,1' 


2,317 
1,093 


18,300 
394,281 


88 
661 


66 

100,067 


8 
13 


• 4 

9,013 


213 
14,289 


8 
45 


322 
693 


V 

2,996 


4 


19 
14 


768 

127,780 


19,0< 
422,0) 


1,656 
10 


286,016 
509 


565 


85,701 
1 


55 

2 


8,073 


25,416 
6 


30 


823 
2,703 


629 
2 


•- 


203 
8 


121,486 
2,722 


408,61 


13 
1,929 


467 
64,174 


360 


1,113 


I 
1 


662 


15 
949 


83 


2,373 
132 


1 

1,962 


1 


3 


2482 
6468 


24.' 
69,4: 


2,769 
28,603* 


68,731 
547,627 


159 

565 


1,054 
736* 


64.623 


722 
85 


1,112 
132,954 


144 

33 


. 260 
294,117 


2,137 
259 


•• 


8 

104,342 


5,506 
587,704 


8941 
1,1864 


24,897 
6,870 


477,613 
82,626 


264 
341 


498 
533 


26,388 
•> 


52 
144 


84.149 
184 


34 
6,472 


267,306 
93 


212 
279 




68,277 
7 


487,179 
8,066 


914,7: 
90,8t 


6,134 
43,282 


58,472 
494,258 


65 
1,692 


367 
6,352 


19 


307 
2,896 


237 
3.731 


7,738 
63,034 


44 

1,196 


328 
140,382 


164 


2 
93 


9,088 
808469 


674r 
702,81 


42,092 
30,120 


403,720 
1,277,021 


746 
7,012 


5,420 
146,133 


7 
S3 


2,541 
60,922 


1,618 
8.038- 


62,463 
768 


956 
560 


63.387 
67,773 


43 
132 


42 
69 


127422 
280,480 


530,8' 


33,548 
112 


1,138,863 
202,197 


3,932 


135.924 
1,620 


7 
3 


59,007 
492 


6.443 
37 


657 
22 


585 
61 


56,587 
746 


68 


41 
9 


263.141 
2478 


1^88,71 
206,17 


262 
2,549 


217,736 
223,214 


974 


1,471 


9 
I 


579 
131,333 


198 
668 


- 6 
U 


72 
110 


868 
26,335 


•• 


4 


8,471 
169428 


8214D 
4824E 


2,080 
89 


820,84« 
18486 


744 
14 


• • 




137,913 


• 196 
81 


11 


51 
643 


27.466 
2 


1 


6 

86,964 


188488 

27464 


4864E 

45,7* 


58 
109 


11,126 
84,041 


491 


26 
184,922 


• • 


•• 


14 

717 


28 


867 
36 


44601 


•• 


12,886 

1 


12,773 
288,788 


884t 
2984S 


1.991 

628 


00,477 
2261221 


377 
337 


174,763 
1,321 


13 


"*232 


316 


23 
19 


13 
4434 


63,046 
800 


• • 


21 
26 


228448 

6471 


88240 


2,429 

2.129 


368,460 
94,008 


267 
30 


2.697 
160 


9 
1 


242 
39 


42 


7 


3486 
73 


104 


.. 


60 


7408 
449 


842,46 
94,4* 


2.439 
13,902 


83,886 

121,420 


6 

78 


40 

265 


1 

127 


34 

31 


18 
2,869 


2 


164 


133 

72 




880 


880 

2418 


844+ 

12543> 


10.838 
77.355 


66407 

846,772 


16 
8,973 


51 

106,405 


77 

12 


70 
76,480 


2,66V 
6,608 


2 
£4 


2-348 


183 


110 


312 
|9 


3479 

200,028 


•6,78- 
•4641 


70,719 
45 


"7S0 


7,473 


86,899 


11 


76,041 


8,046 


113 
8 






11 


8 


179473 
2 


88749 

7*1. 


14 
39 


4,133 

18,306 


9 




31,167 




" 26 




488 


" I 






81,837 


4,18. 
494» 


«7 

1,013 


9,489 
82,638 


13B 


136 


18481 
86 


4 

1.743 


10 
1,025 


127 


867 
190 


883 




•93 


13,762 
6414 


•M»i 
•7,781 


3-V 
476 


22,788 
79,856 


72 
824 


138 

36d 


66 


17 


1,818 
157 


15 

17 


685 


1.140 
183 




102 
226 


I486 
2,416 


8247; 




76,859 
700.481 


625 
1.502 


241 
2,664 


72 
203 


61 

200 


164 

4.881 


18 

3.007 


637 
3492 


145 

use 


12487 


60 
1.261 


2,011 
31,713 


7t47( 
7224K 


14.482 


563,040 


614 


3,406 


70 


683 


5.654 


1469 


4481 


769 


21.143 


1.618 


49.4M 





tlanloded against Madras. 
Wcatarn India State* Apmney. 
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CHAPTER HI. — MIGRATION. 



SUBSIDIARY 

Variation as compared with previous Censuses in the 

Contiguous 

Nepal. Afghanistan. 









1931. 


1921. 


1911. 1901. 


1931. 


* 

1921. 


1911. 


1 






2 


3 


4 


o 


g 


7 


c 

O 


INDIA . . 


• • 




827,028273,932 


280,241243,037 


81,053 


47,835 


91,630 


Provinces ... _ — 


- 


-• 


312,438 


251,432 


253,248 


241,452 


78,408 


46,1,39 


89,679 


1. Ajmer-Merwara 






49 


34 


17 


9 


65 


190 


134 


2. Aii damans and Nicobaia 






3 


10 


14 


g 




9 


34 


3. Assam 






88,306 


70,344 


47,654 


21,347 


1,346 


360 


067 


4. Baluchistan 






3,868 


2,455 


1,677 


6 


14,953 


5,28.5 


10 025 


5. Bengal . . . . .. — 






98,620 


87,283 






f 3,837 


1,795 


2,710"! 












106,727| 


161,495 








6. Bihar and Oris^a 






36,686 


30,464 


36,954j 




\ 1,423 


687 


657 J 


7. Bombay* 






1,323 


1,674 


607 


213 


10,762 


4,238 


8,237 


8. Burma 






23,889 


13,712 


5,997 


3,910 


132 


77 


109 


9. Central Provinces and Berar 






683 


88 


263 


87 


834 


404 


1,004 


10. Coorg 












3 


2 






11. Madras 






217 


61 


18 


77 


306 


77 


iis 


12. North-West Frontier Provinoe 

/ 






8.051 


5,877 


5,653 " 




28,324 


22,098 


42,480" 


13. Delhi 






427 


133 




► 7,711 


184 


86"] 














j- 6,430 






21,239 


14. Punjab (including Agency) 






6,922 


4,780 






14,854 


10,603 J 




16. United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 






43,494 


34,627 


43,347 


46,585 


1,386 


980 


1,606 


States and Agencies 


* # 




14,590 


22,500 


26.998 


1,586 


2,645 


896 


1,961 


16. Baroda State 






239 


28 


49 


14 


122 


78 


87 


17. Central India Agenoy 






266 


191 






216 


108" 




• 










j- 88 


73 






- 178 


18. Gwalior State 






66 


19 






52 


«J 




19. Coohin State 






2 






10 


3 






20. Hyderabad State 






14 


47 


"l9 


25 


181 


125 


468 


21. Jammu and Kashmir State 






974 


1,167 


1,077 


1,384 


1,607 


329 


!»43 


22. Mysore State 






25 


12 


9 


8 


78 


16 


24 


23. Raj pu tana Agency 






230 


170 


140 


56 


260 


133 


243 


24. Sikkim State 






. . 12,571 


20,876 


25,610 


t 


1 


3 


2 


25. Travancore State 






1 




1 


15 


24 




6 


26. Western India States Agenoy 






212 








. 101 







1 

INDIA 

Provinces 

1. Ajmer-Merwara 

2. Andamans and Nicobare 

3. Assam 

4. Baluchistan . . . . . . . . • 

6. Bengal 

6. Bihar and Orissa 

7. Bombay* 

8. Burma 

9. Central Prorinoes and Berar 

10. Coorg 

11. Ma'ras .. 

12. North-West Frontier Provinoe 
13 Pelhi 

14. Punjab (including Agency) 

16. United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 

States and Agencies ... 

16. Baroda State 

17. Central India Agency 

18. Gwalior State 

19. Cochin Stat* 

20. Hyderabad State .. 

21. Jammu and Kashmir State 
22 Mysore State 

23. Raiputana Agency .. 

24. Sikkim State 
26. Travancore State 

26. Western India States Agency 



British Isles. 



c 


1911. 

_ .A - 






1901. 


N 




r m 




— ^ 


r 








Persons. 


Males. Females. 


Persons. 


Males. Female-. 


1931. 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


121,357101,980 


19,377 96,653 81,990 14,663 13,360 


109,483 


91,860 


17,623 


84,983 


72,222 


12,711 


12,200 


1,223 


1,099 


124 


676 


474 


102 


59 


181 


163 


18 


190 


177 


13 


3 


1,427 


1,119 


308 


1,287 


1,080 


207 


187 


3,287 


2,908 


379 


2,820 


2,636 


184 


146 


12,179 


9,356 


2,824^ 








1,334 




- 11,886 


9,290 


2,596 




2,672 


1,859 


713, 








399 


19,682 


16,647 


8,035 


15,753 


13,276 


2,478 


4,964 


7,364 


6,279 


1,075 


5,690 


5,057 


633 


897 


4,346 


4,275 


571 


3,637 


2,286 


1,251 


182 


82 


58 


24 


99 


62 


37 


8 


6,497 


4,908 


1,589 


5,994 


4,874 


1.120 


1,809 


4,836 


4,390 


446" 








f 222 








- 21,690 


19,471 


2,219 


■j 73 


V 23,311 


19,954 


3,367 










3,160 








U.435 


22,006 


18,846 


15,411 


13,640 


1,871 


483 


11374 


10,120 


1,754 


11,720 


9,768 


1,952 


1,160 


66 


35 


20 


22 


12 


10 


16 














62 


V 3,192 


2,841 


361 


3,266 


2,767 


488 










13 


20 


14 


6 


26 


16 


10 


30 


3,790 


3,369 


431 


6,728 


4,929 


799 


460 


109 


69 


40 


92 


45 


47 


v 36 


3,939 


3,289 


660 


2,100 


1,661 


439 


350 


621 


342 


179 


265 


170 


85 


34 


11 


11 




t 


t 


t 


o 


237 


160 


77 


242 


168 


74 


126 














31 



* Figures in the 1931 columns refer to Bombay phu Aden. 
Not*. — (») 1901 figures below Afghanistan include those of Yaghistan. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLX8. 

TABLE III. 

number of Immigrants from certain foreign countries. 

Countries Distant ConstrUs, 

» : : ^ . • 



Chink. Japan. Hi ilka U» 

i ' -*> 

iwi. mi. 

JLa_ 



TmT? 1031. 1981. 1M1. 1931. 1921. 1911. 1901. Pwaoaa. Mala*. IWmaha. M f iL sw-,!-, ' 



10 



11 



12 



13 



14 



115,906 120.745 106,496 80.282 46,S»1 2£84 

112^77 120,639 108,481 60^88 46,785 2^74 

1 
1 

134 



15 16 

1^87 1,281 
1,798 MM 



120 


6 


9 


1 


32 


179 


428 


36 


1,101 


640 


183 


270 


3,626 


34 


7 


8 


' 3,507 


3,866 


3,087 


4,363 ■ 










30 


136 


20 


12,613 


718 


793 


613 


263 


114,270 


102.344 


76,366 


839 


31 


16 


36 


2 


1 




1 


100 


96 


133 


14« 



297 
1,328 
16 
1 

42 



23 



16 



89,128 i 

1,001 
2,981 
166 

186 



29 

963 
113 


423 J 

86' 


• 

696 
162 


466 

188 


106 


64 


44 


48 


3 


2 




11 


36 






1 







3 


1 


135 


" 3 






1 








1 


" 3 


" 7 




638 


384 


146 "1 










16 


2. 


2 


9 J 




869 


813 


328 


187 


670 


449 


666 


100 


18 


6 


4 


7 


*90 


'ios 


30 


33 


2 








2 




► 12 | 


2 










17 








29 




44 


2 


60 


69 


18 


5 



44 



17 M 

858 104,789 

848 0*677 

1,207 
146 
2,341 
3,936 

{12,223 
3,014 
11,381 
6,201 
4.024 
64 
6,716 
|" 10^336 

< 3,063 

I 16,664 
17,472 

8,668 

72 



19 



20 21 39 S3 

11M06 92,60898,004 



2 


2 








1 






886 


13 


7 




2 


12 


31 


' 3 


1,347 


5 


8 


2 


16 








21 


26 


16 


18 


13 


" 3 


6 


4 


308 


2 


1 


8 


1 






1 


t 


15 


9- 


16 


t 








26 


o 


10 


1 


4 




"30 *' 


1 



•2 T f 1,898 

U #1 43 



0 

88 

2,088 
147 

2,812 
406 

t 3 
5 377 
168 



Distant Oo tin trie*. 



78J78 


mjm 


104*987 


CM*! mjm 


1,023 


184 


1,066 


916 


148 


133 


12 


133 


131 


19 


1,723 


619 


1,714 


1.275 


439 


3^04 


732 


4,109 


3.630 


488 


8,237 


3,986 


18,453 


9,245 


3£M 


2,118 


896 


3,272 


3,354 


918 


8,369 


3,012 


20,370 


16,386 


3,984 


4.837 


1,364 


6,097 


4.735 


1.369 


3£54 


770 


3,680 


3.050 


630 


36 


28 


73 


48 


36 


4.174 


1,642 


6,436 


8.397 


3,038 


9,401 


936 


9,691 


8,680 


1,011 


2,367 


706 


3.835 


3,436 


409' 


12,433 


3,131 


16.068 


18,003 


3.065. 


14,690 


2,783 


17,272 


14,136 


3,136 


6,888 


1,667 


11,830 


8,310 


3,136 


66 


17 


SO 


39 


31 


1.677 


321 


2.773 


3,440 


388' 


31 


12 


651 


490 




22 


16 


37 


30 


^ 


1,944 


144 


3,396 


2,863 


639 


64 


8) 


148 


68 


80 


2,061 


761 


3.831 


3,936 


896 


267 


149 


347 


210 


in 


2 


1 


8 


6 


3 


263 


114 


309 


149 


60 


109 


69 









} 



Other European Countries. 



Afrioa. 



Amnrioa 



1921. 


1911. 


1901. 


1931. 


1921. 


1911. 


1901. 


1931. 


1921. 


1911. 


1901. 


1931. 


1981. 


1911. 


1901. 


31 


32 


33 


34 


36 


36 


37 


38 


'39 


40 


41 


42 


43 


44 


45 


5.468 


8£46 


7,980 


11,406 


4.719 


8.767 


8£98 


4.465 


8.446 


2,750 


2.069 


1.516 


1.668 


1.866 


646 


4,786 


7,805 


7,401 


8,187 


4*346 


SV»14 


8,103 


4v009 


MM 


8.406 


1,869 


1,408 


M«7 


MM 


616 


46 


43 


17 


40 


20 


9 


, 3 


10 


8 


9 


5 


s 10 


4 


12 


7 


6 


1 


2 


3 


1 




1 


3 


5 


3 


3 


8 


16 


3 




46 


69 


53 


76 


10 


14 


15 


110 


97 


56 


49 


38 


37 


35 


90 


32 


36 


36 


39 


18 


8 


16 


41 


33 


87 


9 


16 


16 


19 


5 


903 


1,323 " 




f 112 


134 


232 ' 




f"393 


407 


312 " 




"143 


422 


806 ' 








- 1,449 








► 170 








► 870 








f. 


197' 


289 




1 43 


17 


30 




1.230 


179 


66 




I- 


40 


40 J 




1,600 


2,233 


3,070 


4,764 


3^60 


' 1,603 


7,007 


999 


466 


277 


840 


803 


177 


149 


10 


456 


983 


639 


173 


70 


63 


58 


489 


659 


408 


211 


168 


214 


205 


48 


493 


286 


239 


87 


75 


46 


17 


279 


374 


146 


93 


J21 


61 


60 


16 


10 


13 


14 


7 


2 


3 


2 


5 


3 


2 


2 


2 


4 


8 




599 


1.412 


987 


1,779 


737 


893 


672 


497 


261 


266 


212 


149 


107 


97 


98 


12 


| 66 ' 




46 


16 


24 ' 






5 


86 1 




38 


80 


88 ' 




76 


J 695 


• 536 


38 


63 




■ 87 


F 


24 




• 278- 


17 


13 




• 88 












j- 122 








| 267 






} m . 




205 






657 


683 






(.319 


307 






121 


136 






306 


407 


359 


343 


239 


277 


146 


626 


458 


685 


426 


853 


261 


164 


135 


678 


741 


639 


8^31 


474 


568 


100 


866 


878 




77 


110 


178 


60 


88 


14 


15 


11 


938 


371 


257 


23 


15 


21 


18 


8 










55 






22 


9 






r 88 


72 








"ll 








} - 


113 






j- 129 


13 






} - 


13 








6 


20 








8 






1 19 


13 








90 






18 


30 


7 


6 






2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


4 


1 




149 


14G 


101 


4 


10 


98 


16 


92 


48 


40 


19 


21 


88 


11 




1<> 


17 


18 


9 


8 


6 


8 


13 


8 


10 


3 


17 


4 


1 


"3 


218 


324 


206 


167 


66 


46 


18 


63 


77 


76 


37 


80 


36 


84 


16 


28 


40 


13 


28 


7 


16 


16 


23 


26 


16 


9 


11 


II 


4 


6 


3 


3 


t 








t 


1 






t 


1 






t 


158 




60 


29 


6 


1 


4 


33 


4 


" 9 


4 


16 


2 


1 


4 








2.019 








8 








3 









t Included in Bengal. 

(u) Tbt figurv* against Bombay lor tit* jrean 1901-21 an iatiusi.i of tana* far the Western Indian State* l|— ij 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 



-a 



Number of Indians born in India who were enumerated in Great Britain and the Colonies during the period 1926 to 1931. 



Colony where enumerated. 



Details by Provinces, States and Agencies. 



Total Born in India 




Persons. 
2 



Males. 
3 



Bengal. 



Bombay. 



Madras. 



Punjab. 



Other Provinces 
and States4 



6 



8 



9 



10 



11 



12 



13 



14 



India Unspecified. 



\ i 1 i \ i \ i i i i i 

Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. 



16 



Number of Natives of India in 
Colony irrespective of Birth- 
place. 
» 



Females. Persons. 
16 17 



Males. 
18 



Females. 
18 



Europe 



Afrioa 



Total 

{England and Wales 
Gibraltar 
Irish Free State 
Malta.. 
Northern Ireland 
Sootl&nd 

["Ceylon 
Cyprus 
' Hong Kong 
I Malaya (British) 
North Borneo . . 
[Palestine 



America 



Gold Coast Colony 

Mauritius 

Nigeria 

North Rhodesia 
Nyasaland 

Seychelles 

Sierra Leone 

Somaliland 

Sudan 

Tanganyika 

Zanzibar 

("British Guiana 
. < British Honduras 
L Trinidad 



Australasia 



("Farming IslandB 
A Gilbert Islands 
l_Tongan Islands 



656,709* 477,466 



7,129 
56 

1,989 
40 

1,003 

2,003 

71,165 
3 

3,823 
492,604 
610 
40 

639 
66 
6,829 
32 
127 
1,405 

333 
19 
234 
421 
13,742 
6,050 

23,236 
45 
23,265 



6,844 
56 
919 
37 
486 
1,986 

61,022 
3 

3,553 
352,634 
638 
25 

465 
66 
4,667 
32 
116 
1,252 



19 
166 
316 
9,242 
3,899 

14,447 
39 
14,738 



178,911 

285 

1,070 
3 
518 
17 

10,143 

270 
139,870 
72 
16 



4,627 
2,189 



614 

77 
1 
46 

i3 



74 

2,272 J.684 

"ll 
153 



68 
105 
4,600 
2,151 

8,789 
6 

8,617 



952 

40 



15 

5 



891 



1 

18 



1 

16 



1 



6,518 

851 
56 



257 
644 
80 

is 



52 
668 

94 



~- T~ 

78 

19 

44 17 
3,828 ■ 2,091 



2,679 54,744 

78 342 



4 79 

210 63,179 

is "s 

3 93 



248 1,008 

9 "n 

i t 



9,608 

40 



8,999 



21 

633 
"l 



229 
i8 6 



4,857 

1,062 



374 



804 

26 



107 

2 

2 2,495 



225 



18 
71 



28 



10 

60 



8,656 

1,779 



363 



26 6,237 

154 ieo 



31 



84 



855 

88 



723 



898,568 

621 

919 
37 
486 
309 

778 

768 
352,634 
161 
25 

465 
2 

1,297 
32 
6 

1,252 



164,518 

13 

1,070 
3 

518 
3 

171 

"88 
139,870 
18 
15 

74 

600 

153 



1,804,400 818,148 



14 



35 



316 
9,242 



14,447 
39 
14,738 



108" 
4,600 



8,789 
6 

8,517 



7,129t 
66f 

l,989t 
43 

l.OOSf 
• 2,008f 

80,721 
4 

4,746 
624,009 
1,206 
60 

821 
66f 
268,870 
32f 
171 
1,609 

603 
25 
620 
525 
23,422 
15,246 

130,540 
497 
138,667 



6,844 
66 
919 
38 
485 
1,986 

66,141 
3 

3,989 
421,028 
843 
34 

623 
66 

139,668 
32 
139 
1,306 

398 
22 
310 
368 
14,177 
9,966 

69.729 
266 
73,704 



4 

It 
23 



4 

I 
19 



491,857 

286 

1,070 
5 
518 
17 

14,680 
1 

766 
202,981 
363 
26 

198 

129,202 

"32 
203 

106 

3 

210 
157 
9,246 
6.291 

60,811 
231 
64,963 



1 1 

9 "l "e ' "1 

*The dotails in columns 3 and 4 do not work up to the total in column 2, as the sex details of emigrants to Seychelles are not available. 
No information as to the number of persons born in India and enumerated in Colonies not scheduled in this table is available. 
+ (Column* 17— 19). — In t he absence of detailed information the figures in columns 2 — 4 have been repeated. 

% (Columns 13 and 14). Includes And&mans and Nicobars (1), Assam (965), Baluohistan (8), Bihar and Orissa (160), Burma (171), C. P. and Berar (115), Coorg (2), Delhi (51), N.-W. F. Province (211), United Provinces 

(603), Baroda (26), Central India (28), Cochin (2,450), Gwalior (14), Hyderabad (254), Jammu and Kashmir (65), Mysore ( 268), Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara (55), Sikkim (1), Travancore (3,403) and the Western India States 
Agenoy (660), 



a 

I 

I 

O 
3 



SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Number of Emigrants to Colonies, etc., who were registered at the ports of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay 

Karachi during the decade 1921 to 1930. 



Colony, etc. 



Emigrants who embarked on the 
various Colonies from 



Emigrants who returned from the 
i Colonies to 



Principal birth district) of 

Calcutta and Huh-M. 



Calcutta. Bombay. Madras. Karaohi. CalootU. Bombay. Madras. Karachi. 









1,160,010 








703 716 








w 










13.214 




3.430 


Triohinopoly 


S67.063 TbneffsQy . • 


MUM 


British Guiana 










4,478 




314 


Salem 


166,200 Oilmhatnrs .. 


S*VM* 


fcatsooa .. 










1766 




177 


Xerto Aroot 


168,147 CMMear 


njftis 


gfalaye and BtraH Sta- 
ll tiemente 






TS1.9C9 










Tanjora 


1063X8 Vwaaspsts- 


14.014 


tCaontioa . . 
Metal 


1.4*8 








044 
•,71a 


1393 


648 

10,027 


Madura 
South Area* 


84319. Nelkm 
72,914 Soathri— W 


6312 
1.1*1 


fgcawak .. 


2 














Cfcenajepat .. 


' 60,066 Qassta* 




0km (Bangkok) . . 
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• 




tas 






Raainad • 


60383 Kfetna 




Jfcginani .. 
ferfcudad 










1,101 
8,947 




644 


>u*uko«al Ste 


18,446 Oodarari 
■ 


ui- 


[other Porta 




6396 


226,026 


1.636 


16 


4.9M 


238.091 


44 TraTaneors 


■ . • • • • 


«30 


Total .. 


i,fiog 


6396 


2,105,904 


1.618 


35,302 


6388 


1,000,412 


46 BMkial 
Mysore 




unr 

13* 



•Includes certain persons who did not embark owing to sickness or other causes. 



Province, State or Agency. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 
Actual. and Natural Populations. 



' Actual 
Population 
at Census. 



Immigrants. t Persona 
(Persona born in ' 
born else- Province 
where bat but enume- 
emimerated rated in 
in Province 
or 
State). 



Persona 
bom in 
Province 
or State 
but enume- 
other Parte rated out- 
of India. aide India. 



Natural Popu- 
lation (Persona 
born in 
Province or 

State 
irrespective 
of the place 
of emigration). 



1 


. 2 


3 


4 


6 


6 


INDIA 


.. 852,887,778 


730,56^ 




666,709* 


861,768,925 


Ajroer-Merwara . . 


600,292 


106,444 


60,909 


t 


514,767 


Andamana and Nioobara 


29.463 


14,746 


652 


1 


15,271 


Assam 


5,247,857 


1,408.763 


73,036" 


966 


7,913.096 


Baluchistan 


868,617 


90,068 


42.763 


8 


821335 


Bengal 


. . 51,087,338 


1,853,706 


954.434 


5,583 


60.198.647 


Bihar and Crista 


43.329,683 


609,837 


1,758,130 


160 


48378.036 


Bombay (including Aden) 


. . 26,398,997 


1,260,461 


692,194 


9.275 


26.760,006 


Burma . . 


14,667,146 


775,963 


24,197 


171 


13,916361 


Central Provinces and Berar 


17.990,937 


665,674 


422,061 


115 


17,75733* 


Coorg .. 


163327 


38,718 


3,231 


2 


127,842 


Delhi .. 


636346 


263,188 


69,427 


51 


442338 


Madraa . . 


47.193,602 


267,196 


1.136331 


64381 


48.126310 


North-West Frontier Province 


4,684,364 


169,166 


90,681 


211 


4316.090 


Punjab (including Agency) 


28.490,867 


674,162 


702,817 


4,661 


28324.183 


Fnited Provinoes. . 


49,614.833 


659,605 


1,567,461 


603 


60.618,182 


Baroda State 


2,443,007 


324.579 


206,176 


28 


2323.630 


Oentral India Agency 


6.632,790 


600,766 


482338 


28 


8314388 


Cochin State 


1,206.016 


87,417 


46.790 


2.450 


1.166339 


Gwalior State 


3.623,070 


281,660 


2*6,821 


14 


3338366 


Hyderabad State 


14.436.148 


247.796 


332,802 


264 


14321309 


Jammu and Kashmir State 


3.646.243 


64,196 


94.466 


86 


3.876387 


Mysore State 


6,657.302 


344*592 


12S338 


258 


8338308 


Rajputana Agency. 


11325712 


33033* 


848311 


66 


11.741,88* 


Sikkim State 


109.808 


16,417 


7312 


1 


101304 


Trmvanoore State. . 


6.096.973 


135,108 


48383 


3.403 


6314306 


Western India States Agency 


3.999360 


109.674 


293,686 


660 


4.183321 



•)Inclnd«s 563308 persona who failed to make the retain of birth peace. 
t I mended in Rajputana. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Age. 

tu return 68. Tne returns of age . will be found tabulated by Bex and civil con- 
•" ,e - dition in Tables VII and VIII of part II of this volume. Table VII gives 
particulars for the whole population t>y annual groups from 0 to 0 and thereafter 
in quinquennial groups for India and for provinces and states separately, followed 
by tables far cities in decennial groups. Table VIII gives returns for selected 
castes as fast sorted into alternate ternary and septenary groups without the 
adjustment applied to the ages in Table VII. The enumerators at the 1931 census 
were instructed to record age not as hitherto in terms of the number of years 
completed but as age at the nearest birth-day. The discrepancy which on 
the face of it would be involved between the figures of the J931 and all previous 
censuses is more theoretical than real. Ignorance of precise age is almost uni- 
versal in India and the probability is that the returns of age given at the 1921 
and the previous censuses were just as nearly the returns of age for the nearest 
birth-day as the returns of completed years. In fact it is the belief that the age 
obtained by the enquiries made at previous censuses is more likely to have 
represented age to the nearest birth-day than the number of completed years, that 
has caused the change in the instructions to enumerators. In any case the Indian 
age returns are admitted on all hands to be extremely inaccurate, and even if the 
practice of recording as nil the ages of infanta under six months, whieh the return 
of age at the nearest birth-day involves, be regarded as an absurdity, it is certain- 
ly no worse than the conflicting instructions of previous censuses under which 
(1) all children under one year were returned as infants and (2) all ehildren whose 
names could not be stated were likewise returned as infanta, A taboo on child- 
ren's names is a common thing in India, but it is by no means one which ceases 
when the child reaches one year of age and the result at previous censuses has been, 
whether or no caused by this instruction, greatly to swell the numbers of infants 
under one year of age at the expense of infants over one year, an inflation whieh 
is liable to be increased by the addition of the survivors of births occurring 
between the preliminary and final enumeration, a space of time which may 
vary from a day or two to as much as a couple of months. ' This latter inflation 
is, however, a recurrent feature of the Indian census and the comparative value 
of the figures from 0-1 is not affected. The misstatement of the age of infants 
naturally appears at its maximum in the ages from 1-2, as indeed would appear 
to have been the case in 1911 in the United Kingdom also, while there is compara- 
tively little understatement of the ages of children of 2-3 years, and from three 
to five the tendency seems to be rather to overstate than understate the age. In 
pointing out this tendency the Census Commissioner of Gwalior State says that 
it was brought first to his notice when dealing with the fertility and fecundity 
schedules, in the returns on which it was common to find women who said they 
had been married four years but had three children whose ages they gave as 5, 3 
and 1 year. Further the abovementioned taboo would not be merely on uttering 
the name. It would much more often than not, in all probability, be unlucky for 
an infant to be shown to a strange enumerator, who may therefore have as his 
only guide the statement of a mother whose ideas of the passage of time are 
of the vaguest possible. Another attitude is illustrated by the Madras Census 
Superintendent : — 

" A Salem father, challenged about the absence from his account of persons present 

of any indication of a very, recent arrival, said with some surprise : ' It is but now born ! Do 
you count it ? ' ". 

He continues " When one reflects on conditions in India it is difficult to place any 
serious value on the change and I could detect among supervisors a not infrequent 
wonder that it should be thought worth while to particularize on the day of birth at all 
when in the vast majority qf cases the month is unknown and in most cases the year, while the 

lustrum and even the decade must frequently be a guess A peculiar difficulty 

arose from the fact that in parts of Malabar the equivalent Malayalam m common use for both 
< nearest ' and ' next ' was the same. This was met by special instructions but illustrate* 
well the difficulties of a pelyglot census." 
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69 Apart from ignorance there are many reasons which appear to operate 

towards a deliberate misstatement of age at the census return. This is particu- 
larly the case with unmarried girls who have reached puberty. It is invariably 
found that the age-period of girls from 10-15 is defective in numbers and this is 
no doubt justly put down in part at any rate to the unwillingness of better caste 
Hindus, particularly Brahmans, to admit to having unmarried daughters already 
pubescent, who should therefore be already married in accordance with the 
injunctions or at least the strong recommendations of the Smritis. It may, 
however, be also due to short enumeration as a result of secrecy, and indeed the 
actuary who examined the 1921 census returns felt so convinced of actual short- 
age of enumeration, as distinct from misstatement of age, at the period about 
15 years that it was partly for that reason that he was unwilling to work out any 
table for the expectation of life, which he considered would be vitiated by short 
enumeration at that age. A possible explanation is, in the case of females, to 
be found in the practice in several parts of India of secluding girls at the age of 
puberty ; for at any rate certain castes consider it necessary to shut up and conceal 
pubescent girls independently of any shame at their being unmarried. Thus 
Dasaris. Dhangars and Killekyatas seclude girls at puberty for 3 to 8 days, and 
Jains from 9 to 15 days. This seclusion of girls when they reach the age of 
puberty is probably part of a widely spread custom which may be observed also 
in Africa and in Oceania. At the same time it is more than doubtful if there is 
any genera) shortage of enumeration as suggested by the actuary, and it is clear 
from the returns that the ages of males are similarly misstated at that period ; 
this the actuary, in 1921, attributed to the desire to appear either definitely as 
a boy or definitely as a man, and it is possible that the practice of early marriage 
results in some exaggeration of the ages of those just married and a correspond- 
ing understatement of the ages of those who are not. In the case of males later 
in life there is apparently a tendency for widowers and bachelors who are becom- 
ing elderly to understate their ages, particularly if they are wishful to remarry. 
On the other hand the Indian age returns do not appear to suffer from any under- 
statement in the ages of adult women, though recently married girls, and parti- 
cularly those who are mothers, tend to overstate their age, or rather to have 
their age overstated for them, no doubt since a matron's position gives an 
impression of age which is not necessarily a true one, particularly in a country in 
which women are married when exceptionally young. In the case of the old 
it is a natural tendency on the part of both sexes to exaggerate, and women in 
particular, being very ignorant of the periods which mark the passage of time, 
are inclined to give the most wild statements as to their age ; in fact as a magis- 
trate in court the writer has heard a woman of about 35 to 40 years, who gave her 
age as 100 years and caused a titter at the bar, hurriedly restate it as 200 years. 
The enumerators, it is true, were instructed to correct ridiculous returns of age, 
but it may be doubted whether they were in all cases competent to do so. The 
fact that the average life in India is shorter than in the West possibly encourages 
exaggeration in the eyes of those who do pass their allotted three score_j£eaj», 
and ten, and this tendency is in some places likely toh* »a»o*T*g<xl by tne practice 
of performing a ceremony to celebrate the attainment of sixty years of life. 
Obviously a guess is least inaccurate in the case of the young, where rhe margin 
for variation is least, and most inaccurate for the aged, where an error of even 
twenty - years may be difficult to detect. 

Another reason for the misstatement of the- correct age is a superstitious 
belief that it is unwise to state one's age correctly, as this is liable to reduce one's 
length of years. The Niti Skahtra apparently lays down that a man's age is 
one of the nine things which he must carefully conceal ; such beliefs are probably 
dying out, but they probably die extremely hard and they are not peculiar to 
India- Another point which affects all ages returned at the census is tne practice 
common, if not general, in India of reckoning age from the time of conception 
and not from that of birth, while yet another element of inaccuracy is to be found 
in curious methods of reckoning periods of time ; thus a common method in the 
Assam hills is to reckon by harvests. A child born in September would have his 
age stated in November as one year and in the following November as two years 
old, a form of reckoning which in al# applied to events so that an event which took 
place j ust over a year previously would be said to have been taken place two years 
ago on the ground that two harvests had intervened. The error arising from a 
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practice of this kind would be insignificant when applied to mature years, were 
it no^lar the fact that later on the computation is made not by harvests but by the 
harvesting of a particular plot ; a man will remember that within his knowledge 
such and such plots have been harvested so many times and that the normal cvcle of 
cultivation is. say, seven years (reference is of course not to permanently cultivated 
but periodically cultivated jhum lands) ; this will give a fair approximation to 
his real age. provided the cycle of cultivation remains at seven years. There 
is no certainty, however , that it may not have been 20 years and been gradually 
reduced with the result that it very much distorts the return of age given. 

It is possible that deliberate misstatements of age could be reduced if the 
persons enumerated could be made to appreciate the fact that their names are 
eliminated from the returns at the first stage of compilation and that their indivi- 
dual ages are merged into groups. Such confidence, however, is at present want- 
ing, nor was the legislative protection given to the privacy of returns enough to 
prevent attempts being made to use census schedules as evidence of age in courts 
of law, and as long as there is that possibility the necessary confidence is certain 
to be absent. 

Ignorance is, however, the principal reason for the inaccuracy of the age 
returns, and the Census Superintendent of Central India may here be quoted : — 

" The Hindus have the custom of casting horoscopes but they are never produced before 
the enumerator. A horoscope may not often show the true age. It is easily recast to suit 
one's needs especially of a matrimonial nature and at times it is re-edited when lowering of age 

is required while seeking Government service The vast majority are 

both indifferent and ignorant towards the question. Ignorance is natural in a population which 
is illiterate and which never keeps any document. Indifference arises from the outlook on life. 
The average man or woman in India matures early and is short-lived. Life presses heavily 
on them and fatalism overpowers them. Childhood, adolescence, middle life and old age, 
are well-marked stages in life and the Hindu social system has laid down conduct of life and 
has p.rescribed rales for the observance of customs and practices. It matters not if the precise 
age is not known. Apart from any question of reticence, the villager will stare at what he 
deems an irrelevant enquiry when you ask him to state his age ; will hesitate : will sometimes 
ask " Is it my age ? ' and when pressed will return some absurd answer especially if he is over 
46 or 50. So the age recorded in the Censuf is the one guessed either by the enumerated or the 
enumerator If our enumerator is somewhat conscientious he would ask a person when he 
took to the plough or how old he was when the great famine of 1899 broke out. He may in 
such cases approach to a nearer approximation. By far the heaviest burden that falls on the 
enumerator is to guess the age of practically everyone in his block. In the tribal areas, it is a 
matter of great difficulty to make the tribes return any age at all for many of them are not 
used to counting. A local event such as a Raja's marriage or installation was usually a 
serviceable guide to the enumerator in fixing the age according to his judgment." 

The Madras Census Superintendent writes of — 
* " The peculiarly practical and realist outlook on hfe of the average Indian, who yet is 
often thought to be impractical and visionary. After alL yean are a mere convenience for 
reckoning ; to exalt diem into an absolute standard as is done in western countries, is to give 
iIi.iii «b- nndne importance. Capacity is what matters. Thus to the Indian our application 
of age- limits to govern retirement mud gaoenJ insistence on birth certificates seem probably 
to show a defective and — to use a popular, word in India — bureaucratic attitude towards life." 

Picfcfwnii 70. Again, the age returns of past censuses have made it quite clear that adult 
Iudians have a very marked preference for certain particular digits. This was 
effectively demonstrated by the Actuary to the Government of India in his Report 
on the 1921 census, the preference taking the following order : — 0, 5, 2, 8, 4, 6 
and then the odd numbers 3, 7, I, 9. With reference to this the Actuary wrote as 
•follows — 

- • " The method of grouping ages previously adopted, namely, the method by which the 

numbers living at ages which are multiples of 5 were always treated as the ™ — mt* in each 
group, and with ages stated as age hat birthday, produced leas accurate resorts fmn would 
be obtained by any other method for which the wnaJlewt semblance of justification could be 
advanced". 

As an illustration of the effect on the age returns of this preference for certain 
digits the accompanying histogram has been compiled on the actual age return: 
in 1931 of 100,000 of each sex from Madras Presidency. A glance is enough tc 
show that such returns cannot possibly represent the real age distribution of the 
population. 
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71 . In view of this criticism on the Indian Census practice of throwing all ages ^* J4_A j l 
returned into quinary groups beginning with the digits 0 or 5, it was decided not p«4»* 
only to have age returned as ' age at the nearest birthday " instead of as the number 
of years completed, but to recast the system of obtaining the quinary groups 
in the way recommended by the Actuary. The method which he recommended, 
and which has been followed at this census, was to group the ages from 4 upwards 
into alternate groups of three and seven. Thus the years 4, 5 and 6 form the first 
ternary group which is followed by a septenary group of the years 7-13. In this 
way the favourite digit ' 0 ' forms the centre of one grotfp, the nest favourite 
digit ' 5 ', the c«ntre of the other. The actual limits of age corresponding to these 
two groups, assuming that the returns are perfectly correct, would be 3^ to 6 J 
years in the first case and 6} to 13| years in the second case.* The alternate ternary 
and septenary groups thus obtained were formed into quinary groups by a process 
of combining their halves, so that the group 10-15 yean was obtained by combining 
half the group 7-13 with half the group 14-16, while the group 16-20 was formed 
from the remaining half of those aged 14-16 plus, half of those aged 17-23. The 
single year groups below the ages of five years were formed by splitting up gsoup 
4-6 into six parts, two of which went to compose the group 5-10, three of which 
remained to represent the group 4-5, and one . of which went to supplement half the 
number of those whose age to the nearest birthday was returned as three years to 
make the group 3-4. The group 0-1 was composed of those whose age was re- 
turned as nil plus half those whose nearest birthday was given as one year. The 
result has been to give a series of age groups undoubtedly very much more accurate 
in their representation of the actual ages of the general population than could have 
been obtained by following the old method. It should be made clear, of course, that 
this method of quinary grouping is not a substflute for the return of ages by annual 
integers, which can be examined and smoothed by any one interested in so 
doing. The method of sorting followed at this as at previoas censuses necessi- 
tates, for purposes of speed and economy, a direct sort into groups instead of a sort 
by single years and return accordingly. The alternative therefore to a sort into 
alternate ternary and 'septenary groups, subsequently to be smoothed into the 
usual quinary groups, was not a sort into single years but a sort direct into quinary 
groups beginning with 5 and ending with 0, or viSk versa, with all the inaccuracies 
involved by the preference for particular digits referred to above. For certain 
purposes the unsmoothed ternary and septenary groups have been retained as 
will appear in the general body of the tables and as will be indicated later in this 
report. It will be clear of course that there is this additional difference between 
the two sets of groups. The ternary and septenary groups are in terms of age to 
the nearest birthday, so that theoretically the groups are\ divided not at the year 
of completed age but at the semester before and after. Thus group 7-13 should 
include all persons who have completed six years and six months and who have not 
actually completed thirteen years and six months, whereas the quinquennial groups 
represent a division by years actually completed, so that group 10-15 should include 
all who have actually reached their 10th birthday and have failed actually to reach 
their fifteenth, though it be but by hours. 

The Actuary recommended a further adjustment to rectify the continuous 
decrement caused by death in the numbers living in the successive age periods of 
the population, since the method of distributing equal halves of the ternary and 
septenary groups into quinary groups involved a smalUerror from this course. 
To rectify this error he recommended a transfer, from each group to the next 
younger, of the number in the older group multiplied by the mean of the rates of 
mortality applicable to the youngest and oldest ages respectively in the group. 
These transfers, based on the rates of mortality for All-India MalesjPpduced by the 
Actuary frgm the 1921 Census returns, involve the following transfers : — 
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HISTOGRAM OF AGE-RETURNS OF I0Q0OOMALES AND fOQOOOFEMALES FROM MADRAS SHOWING HOW 
CRUDE AGE RETURNS ARE INACCURATEUV WEIGHTED BT TH E PREFER ENCE SHOWN FOR CERTAIN OCIT! 




FEMALE. 



PREFERENTIAL DIGITS. 



AGE DISTRIBUTION IN THE PUNJA8 OF 3OQOO0 OF EACH SEX 
CONSISTING OF I0QO00HINDUS IOO.OOO SIKHS AND IOQOOO MUSLIMS 
BY ANNUAL AGE PERIODS AS RETURNED AT THE CENSUS OF 1931 . 
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These adjustments were not made in any of the provincial returns and have not 
been made in the age returns as shown in Table VII in Pan II of this Report. 
They have, however, been worked out tor All Religions for all India and the 
results will be found in Subsidiary Table I to this chapter. The other subsi- 
diary tables in which all India figures of age hv religion are involved have also 
been based on the unadjusted quinary groups, and the same procedure has been 
followed in the case of the tables in which civil condition is involved. In any 
case the adjustment to be made for the continuous decrement in successive 
age periods is so small that for all practical purposes it can be ignored, and 
in point of fact Mr. Vaidyanathan who examines the 1931 age returns in the 
annexure to this chapter prefers a different adjustment to that of Mr. Meikle. 

72. Clearly the smoother quinquennial age groups of 1931 are not strictly 
comparable to those of previous censuses which are unevenly weighted by prefer- 
ential digits. This bias however does not affect the decennial group in which 
all the series of digits appear, and the comparison with previous censuses has there- 
fore been made by decennial periods. The table below shows the age distribu- 
tion of 10,000 males and females of the Indian population by 10-yearly age groups 
for the 5 decades 1891—1931 adjusted for mortality like Subsidiary Table I. 

1931. 1921. 1911. 1901. 1891. 
Age group. , * , , » , , » , , » ( « . 





Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


0—10 .. 


2,802 


2.889 


2,673 


2,810 


2,710 


2,816 


2,648 


2,721 


2,837 


2,923 


10—20 . . 


2,086 


2,062 


2,087 


1,896 


2,013 


1.823 


2.130 


1,917 


1,974 


1,758 


20—30 .. 


1,768 


1,856 


K640 


1,766 


1,718 


1.839 


1.666 


1,787 


1,678 


1,801 


30-40 .. 


1,431 


1,351 


1,461 


1,398 


1,451 


1,391 


1,457 


1,408 


1,455 


1,401 


40—50 .. 


968 


891 


1,013 


967 


1,014 


969 


1,019 


991 


1,004 


949 


60—80 .. 


561 


545 


619 


606 


609 


607 


614 


' 621 


590 


696 


60—70 .. 


269 


281 


347 


377 


340 


380 " 
























► 466 


555 


. 462 


573 


70 and over 


115 


125 


160 


180 


145 


175 , 










Mean age . . 


23-2 


22-8 


24-8 


24-7 


24-7 


24-7 


24-7 


251 


24 4 


24-9 



The decennium 1881-91, which was like that of 1921-31 free from any marked 
catastrophes, showed what may be taken as a normal increase of 9-6%. This 
percentage has been exceeded by the increase during the past decade, but only 
by 1-0%. The intervening three decays were much below normal by these stan- 
dards, but it is possible that in India a decade free from any disturbing catastrophe 
in the way of famine, pestilence or epidemic is rather the exception than the rule. 
The accompanying diagrams compare the age groups by sex in 1931 and 1921 
and also the quinquennial age groups in Northern Ireland in 1926. The following 
changes in the age constitution of India are to be noticed : (i) The increase in children 
under five years old ; this reduces the mean age, though the consequent reduction 

1931 does not indicate any curtailment of longe- 

" * vitv. This increase is directly attributable to 

0-6 •• 39.656.4io 53.465,289 the prosperity of the decade" since 1921 : (it) 

6-10 ... 46,747.388 45,506,909 the low numbers in group 5-10 : this pre- 

sumably results from the after effects of the 
influenza epidemic at the end of the last decade, though in point of fact the first 
half of the decade under review was more prosperous than the lastjialf : (Hi) the 

increase in females in age groups 10-30 ; 
Females. this should theoretically lead to an m- 

. , . creased number of births in the next decade, 

Age. i > -ill 

lust as the decrease m the 5-10 years group 
' should involve a corresponding reduction 
of births in the decade after that : (iv) the 

10-15 .. 16,570,526 19.061,522 in tl , e oldegr g r0U p ! ^\ iere tn0 se 

15-20 .. 12,496,066 15,897,514 a g e( j 7Q anf j over nflVe decreased by nearly 

20-25 ... 13.s02.2isi> 16,695,096 a million ; this is probably again trace- 

86-30 - 13,573,002 14,724,565 able to the after effects of the influenza 

epidemic, whi^h is to be very clearly traced 
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also in the following table in the figures of those aged 40 to 60 in 1921 : — 

Age group* 1901 to 1*31 (1891 = 100,000). 



1901. 




1911. 

, »■ — 




1911. 




1931. 

, * — 




r- *— 

Age group. 


Popula- 


Age group. 


Popula- 


, ' 

Age group. 


Popula- 


Age group. 


Popula- 


tion. 




tion. 


0-10 


tion. 

100,000 


10-80 


tion. 
84.000 






0-10 


100,000 


10-90 


72.800 


2O40 


73^00 


0 10 


100,000 


10-20 


76,300 


20-30 


88400 


3040 


61.80U 


10 20 


72,000 


20-30 


67,300 


30-40 


54.650 


40-50 


39.551 » 


20-30 


94,500 


30-40 


83,000 


40-50 


66,300 


50-80 


38,350 


30-40 


84,400 


40-50 


62£50 


£0-40 


38,750 


OOaad over 


28,600 


■40-50 


72,000 


50-60 


46,400 


00 and over 


40,900 






60-60 


64,700 


00 and over 


58,000 










00 and over 


88,060 















The table above is designed to illustrate the decrement from census to census of 
any particular ten years age group. Thus group 0-10 in 1891 becomes group 10-20 in 
1901 , 20-30 in 1 911 , 30-40 in 1 921 and 40-50 in 1931 . The table is therefore composed 
to illustrate the decennial decrease in an unit of 100,000 persons starting whenever, 
possible from 1891. The 1931 figure for age group 0-10, based on the 1921 figure 
for 0-10=100,000, would be 114,000, indicating the great increase in the number 
of children found at this census. The age groups 10-20 of 1921 and 20-30 of 1931 
represent of course an impossibility as the apparent increase, where there should be a 
decrease on account of mortality, cannot be accounted for except by misstatements 
of age in 1921 or in 1931. 

73. According to Sundbarg a normal population has about one half of its total 
Percentage of population between the ages of 15 and 50, and the 
* eed proportion of those above that age group 

to those below it indicates whether the 
population is increasing, stationary or de- 
creasing. The youngest of the three popu- 
lation groups must be double the eldest if 
the population is to continue to grow. 
Just short of that point it may be stationary, 
but if the elder continue to exceed the 
younger the population must be re- 
gressive. In the marginal tables, the popu- 
lations of the different provinces and of 
different religions are shown arranged in 
ordei- of progressiveness as determined 
from the 1931 census returns and 
it will be seen that all of them are 
clearly progressive according to Sundbarg's 
classification, except that of the Parsis 
which must be regarded as stationary, 
though it is possible, as pointed out below 
that Sundbarg's categories need readjust- 
ment before they can be satisfactorily 
applied to Indian conditions. The propor- 
tions of children to adults are also showr 
in subsidiary table FV at the end of this 
chapter with the figures of several censuses 
compared. In 1921 the Census Commis- 
sioner points out that the apparent rise 
in the ratio of children to adults was not 
an indication of increased fertility during 
the decade 1911-21, but was . due to a 
depletion of the adult categories by the in- 
fluenza epidemic. In the 1931 figures the 
effects of this depletion are still to be seen 
in the fall of the older age categories with 
regard to the reproductive ages. On thi- 
other hand the proportion of children 
has still further increased and this time it is clearly due to increased propagation 
during the years of prosperitv If the total population aged 15 to 50 be taken as 

X22CC 







,* 




Province or State. 


0—15 


15—50 


50 years 




years. 


years, and over. 


Ajmer-Merwara 


.. 38-8 


52-0 


9-2 


An H t m *" and Nioobar 


28-7 


63-6 


7-7 


Island*. 








Assam 


.. 42-2 


49-8 


80 


Baluchistan 


.. 24-9 


70-9 


4-2 


Bengal 


.. 40 8 


51-1 


8-1 


Bihar and Oriasa 


.. 40-2 


50-2 


9-6 


Bombav (excluding Aden) 39-7 


51-2 


9-1 


Aden 


.. 28 2 


66 3 


7-5 


Burma 


.. 87-4 


51 3 


11-3 


Central Province* and 


401 


500 


9-9 


Berar. 








Coorg 


.. 35 0 


57-2 


7-8 


Delhi 


.. 38 3 


55-9 


7-8 


Madras 


.. 38-9 


50 5 


10-6 


N. W. F. Province 


.. 410 


50-4 


8 6 


Punjab 


.. 41-2 


48- 1 


10-7 


United Provinces 


.. 38-9 


61-3 


9-8 


Barods State 


.. 391 


50 4 


10-5 


Central India Agency 


.. 401 


51 5 


8-4 


Gwalior State 


.. 39-4 


52 0 


8-6 


Hyderabad State 


.. 39-9 


500 


10 1 


Jammu and K&ahmir 


40 o 


50 8 


9 1 


State. 








Cochin 8tate . . 


.. 41-7 


48-2 


10-1 


Trevancore State 


.. 42-8 


47-7 


9-7 


Mysore State . . 


.. 40 1 


49-9 


10*0 


Punjab Stat<-f Agency 


. . 39 9 


49 3 


10 8 


Raj pu tana Agency 


.. 40 7 


49 5 


9-8 


Sikkim State . . " 


.. 40-9 


47-6 


115 


Western India States 


42 0 


47-9 


101 


Agencv. 








India 


.. 89-9 


50 5 


9 8 




Percentage of population 






aged 

A 




Community . 


O— 1G 


15—50 


50 and 




ream. 


\ ears. 


over. 


Tribal 


43-9 


47-8 


8-3 


Muslim 


42 2 


49 3 


8-5 


ChristUn 


41-7 


49 2 


y l 


Jew 


37 7 


53-6 


8-7 


H-.udu 


39 2 


50 9 


9 9 


Sikh 


39 5 


48-2 


12 3 


J air. 


36-7 


51-7 


ll-6 


Parsi 


27 2 


56-7 


16-1 



Age 
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AGE DISTRIBUTION OF IO.OOO OF EACH SEX IN INDIA 1331 
AND IN NORTHERN IRELAND 1926 



INDIA MALES FCMALE.S. 

Northern Ireland Males Females 



(ft uritl be noticed that the relative positions #f tf>e sexes 
are inversely apposed in Me turo yrapAs) 
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AGE DISTRIBUTION BY QUINQUENNIAL. GROUPS OF IO.OOO OF EACH SEX IN 1331 A 1921 
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AGE DISTRIBUTION BY DECENNIALGROUPS OF IO.OOO OF EACH SEX AT THREE CONSECUTIVE DECAf 
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No. of child- 






No. of mar- 


ren ag«i 




No. aged 


ried women 


0—10 to 


Community. 


0— 10. 


•«*« 


each married 




15—40. 


aoman aged 








16—40. 


Tribal 


2,443,237 


1,247,270 


1 96 


Christian 


1,760,983 


908,570 


1 94 


Sikh .. 


1,194,247 


621,095 


1 92 


Muslim 


22,972,07s 


12,870,165 


1-78 


Jain 


319,963 


195,063 


1 64 


Hindu 


66,177,624 


40,378,332 


1 64 


Par&i 


19,404 


12,142 


1 60 


of each sex 


by age 


groups giving for c 



100, those aged 50 and over were 23 in 1921 and have fallen to 19 in 1931, whereas 
those aged 0 to 15 have risen from 78 8 to 79 1. In 1891 after a similar decade of pro- 
sperity and increase the correspond- 
ing figures were likewise 79 for those 
aged 0 to 15, and 22 for those aged 50 
and over, whereas after the following 
decade, which had suffered much 
from famine, the corresponding figure 
for those over 50 was still 22 but for 
those from 0—15 only 76. The dia- 
grams accompanying this chapter 
show the distribution of 10,000 
iparative purposes the corresponding 
distribution by age groups in 
Northern Ireland. As an indica- 
tion of comparative fertility the 
proportion borne by children 
0 — 10 to married females of 
15 — 40 may be examined and the 
marginal table gives figures for some 
communities. Similarly the pro- 
portion of persons aged sixty and 
over to those aged 15 to 40 is an 
indication of comparative longevity. 
Comparison suggests that fertility 
and longevity, though not quite 
in inverse ratio, approach such a 
position. In the case of Anglo- 
Indians the only age groups avail- 
able necessitate the use of slightly 
different ages. The results in their 
ease may be compared with the 
others as approximately equivalent. 
In the case of castes quinquennial 
age groups are not available and 
0—6 is used for 0—10, 17—43 for 
15 — 40. It may be observed that 
the castes which head the list in the 
marginal table all practise adult 
marriage. The low point at which 
the mean age falls rather suggests 
that for India the three age-groups 
of Sundbarg might need modifica- 
tion, and that 15 and 50 years are 
a little too old at which to start the 
second and third age groups re- 
spectively. This was in fact pointed 
out by Sir Edward Gait in 1911, and 
he took as his standard for compari- 
son the numbers aged 0 — 10, 15 — 40 
and 60 and over, thus omitting the 
population from 10 to 15 and from 
40 to 60. It would perhaps be more 
satisfactory to take the total popu- 
lation into account dividing it into 
0 — 13}, 1. 'J J to 45 and 45 and over, 
a method which would give in 1931 
the following result: — 

13|, 128,465,421 persons, 13l to 43}, 167,523,422, and 43} and over, 
53,770,475 ; stated in percentages the corresponding figures are 37, 48 and 15. 

74. The mean age in England and Wales in 1921 was 30-6 and that in Northern 
Ireland in 1926 was the same, whereas that of India is only 23 02 and 
it would seem that the expectation of life at 24 years is under 25 year* except in 



Com- 
munity. 


8ex. 


No. aged 60 
and over. 


No. aged 
16—40. 


Percentage 
of those aged 

60 and otot 
on those aged 
16—40. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


Tribal . 


M. 


123,846 


1.466.660 


8-6 




F. 


mjm 


1,529,419 


91 


Muslim . 


M. 


1,647,638 


16.179,066 


9 6 




F. 


ljt77,130 


15,011,484 


85 


Hindu . 


M. 


4,782,296 


50,089,524 


9 5 




F. 


5.044J22 


48,354*02 


10-4 


Jain 


M. 


28.276 


266,276 


10-6 




F. 


30J40 


246,618 


12-3 


Sikh 


H. 


147,828 


963*229 


15 X 




F. 


106,023 


719,448 


141 


Parai 


: m. 


3.967 


24,160 


16 4 




F. 


3.730 


23A48 


190 






Angk>IndiajM. 




No. af 

60 and 


over. * 


No. aged 

17—39. 


Percentage of persons 

aged 60 and own 
person* aged 19 to 
30. 


M. 


8,164 


27.419 




11-6 


r. 


3,553 


25,023 




13-7 



Oailett Tribe. 


No. of 
ohildren 
aged 0—6. 


No. of mar- 
nied women 

17—43. 


No. of child- 
ren 0 — 6 to 
each married 

woman 

17—43. 


Karen 


160.677 


107,466 


1-49 


Bhil .. 


169,264 


117,247 


1 44 


Nayar 


316,466 


230.371 


1 36 


, Brahui 


924 


696 


1 S3 


Santal 


530,232 


400,942 


1-32 


Baidhya 


21.646 


16,643 


1 31 


Qnjar. . 


410,036 


322.711 


1-27 


If omm 


499,214 


394,353 


1 27 


Bhangi 


142.360 


117,010 


1 22 


Chamar 


2,446,885 


2,054,425 


119 


Kayagtha 


437,847 


376,279 


117 


Teli .. * 


1.341,910 


1,153.892 


116 


Kahar 


402.294 


346404 


1-16 


Rajput 


1,661.211 


1,453,941 


114 


Dhobi 


296.094 


262,154 


1-13 


Brahman 


2.320,692 


2.095,937 


1-11 


Kunbi 


1.065,981 


977.863 


1-00 



0- 
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Madras. This conclusion is arrived at from the actuarial report on the 1901 census, 
which also indicates that the expectation of life in India 30 years ago was greatest 
between 4 and 9 years and at no age attained 40 years, though it came nearest to 
doing so in Madras. In the Public Health Commissioner's Report for 1927 the 
expectation of life in India at the age of five was quoted as 35 years. Returning to 
the 1901 actuarial report it appears that Burma was better off in this respect as the 
expectation of life at from 3 to 6 years of age exceeded 42 years for males and at 
from 3 to 5 years exceeded 43 for females. The infant mortality rate obtained 
from the same tables is only 23 per cent, in Burma as against almost 30 per cent, in 
most of India. The mean ages by sex for the different province».and states and for 
religions are : — 

All Religions. Hindu. Jain. Tribal. Christian. Muslim. 



Province or State. Kales. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


India 


23-2 


22-8 


23-6 


23 3 


24-S 


24-6 


21-8 


21-5 


22-5 


22-0 


22-4 


21-6 


Ajmer-Merwara ■ ■ 


23-8 


23-6 


83-7 


23-6 


26-8 


26-1 


22-1 


22-9 


23-1 


21-8 


23-9 


22-8 


Andaman and Nioo- 


27-8 


21-6 


• 


* 


• 


* 


• 


• 


* 


* 


• 


* 


bar Islands. 


























Assam 


22-7 


21-6 


23 9 


22-2 


• 


• 


23-2 


22-6 




* 


22-0 


20-1 


BaluHustan 


25-2 


200 


• 


• 


• 


* 


* 


• 


* 


* 


• 


• 


Bengal 


23-3 


21-7 


* 


* 


• 


• 


22-6 


20-9 


• 


* 


• 


* 


Bihar and Orissa 


230 


23-6 


23-4 


24-0 


• 


• 


21-4 


21-7 


21-1 


21*3 


22-6 


23-0 


Bombay 


23-4 


22-8 


• 


• 


24-9 


38-7 


• 


• 


» 


• 


• 


* 


Burma 


24-3 


23-6 


* 


• 


• 


• 


• 




• 


* 


• 


* 


Central Provinces 


23-7 


23-8 


24-2 


24-3 


250 


260 


23-1 


23-2 


22-0 


21-7 


24-2 


23-3 


and Berar. 


























Coorg 


260 


23-2 


• 


• 


* 


• 


• 




• 


• 


* 


• 


Delhi .. 


24-4 


22-2 


24-4 


22-4 


• 


• 


• 




250 


23-2 


24'4 


21-8 


Madras 


24-4 


24-3 


24-5 


24-4 


27-3 


27-3 


23-4 


23-4 


23-9- 


23- 4 


23-1 


23-0 


North-West Fron- 


22 -6f 


21 -8t 


240 


21-9 


• 


• 


• 




• 


* 


23-2 


22-6 


tier Province. 


























Punjab (including 


24-3 


23- 1 


24-7 


23-4 


» 


• 


a 




22-9 


SI -6 


23-8 


22-7 


Agency). 
United Provinces 


24-5 


24-5 


24- U 


24 -3J 


* 


* 


• 




* 


• 


23-8 


23-3 


of Agra and 


























Oudh (British 


























Territory). 
Baroda State 


23-7 


23-6 


23-7 


23-6 


25-2 


26-8 


22-6 


20-8 


• 


• 


24-0 


23-9 


Central India Agen- 


23-3 


23-2 


23-3 


23-3 


26-1 


25-7 


21-4 


20-9 


• 


* 


24*3 


23-4 


cy. 

Gwalior State 


23 4 


23-2 


24-4 


24-2 


26- 0 
• 


23-7 
• 


• 
* 


* 
* 


26- 1 
• 


24-7 
* 


24-2 
23-6 


23-2 
22-9 


Hyderabad State 


23-5 


22-6 


* 


* 




• 


• 


* 


* 


• 


23-5 


22-5 


Jammu and Kash- 


23-6 


23- 1 


26-9 


25-2 


• 














mir State. 
Cochin State 


23-7 


24-1 


23-9 


24-6 


240 


21-6 
• 


• 

• 


• 
* 


23-3 
22-6 


23-3 
22-2 


23-0 
22-2 


22-6 
21-6 


Travancore State . . 
Mysore State 
Rajputana Agency 


23-0 
25-1 
23-5 


22-8 
24-4 
23 4 


23- 3 

24- 7 
23-6 


23-3 
23-8 
23-5 


« 

25-5 
24-8 


24- 6 

25- 8 


22-7 

20-4 
* 


21-7 
20-3 
• 


24-5 
23-4 
* 


23-7 
21-4 
• 


23-9 
23-6 
• 


21-9 
22*7 
• 


Sikkim State ' . 


230 


22-8 


* 


* 


* 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


* 


• 


Western India 


22-6 


22-8 


* 




• 


• 















BipeetattM of 
life. 



States Agency. • . 

^otb. The figures against the respective Provinces include attached States, except in |the case ofMaors, 

whioh excludes Cochin and Travancore. 
* Figure unavailable or unimportant, 
t Calculated on enumerated population only. 

t Brahmanie Hindus only. . .., • t_ j;„ : ft 

75. According to the 1901 investigation the ; expect gmgM* ^ ^ 
sb>htlv greater at birth for females than for males but ^f^^e thaa 
es°s untifthe age of 20 years when females may is sU^l7better 

m ales of the same age, and thereafter their ^S?ty it birth, 
throughout. The inference is that the female infant has gf m Ma to 

but ismore likely to succumb first on account of he gg^JSly marriage. 

neglect gfarb i. favour <*!^^^£^£ £ p^batlity W? * 
The actuarial examination in 1911 However gave, vnv k expectations 
better expectation of life for females at all ages up to 80 when tne expe 
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were equalised, the male expectation going very slightly ahead at 84 years. At the 
same time the 1911 examination gave a slightly decreased expectation of life for 
both sexes and all ages$As compared with that of 1901, while the 1901 expectations 
repeated there were nqfrjtyuite so high as those of 1891. No rates at all were worked 
out from the census returns of 1921, as the actuary considered that their interest 
would be purely academic, and that the returns were not reasonably dependable. 
It would therefore be unwise to attach too much importance to the life tables of 
previous decades. The constant figure for the mean age at this census as com- 
pared with previotitffcnes and in conjunction with the consistency of the decennial 
age groups suggests that the expectation of life has not much altered since 1891, 
though until the report of the actuary on the 1931 age returns is available it is not 
possible to say for certain*. Such a report is under preparation at the time of writing 
and will be found in the annexure which followB this chapter. As regards Indian 
mortality rates generally, it is to be inferred, from two articles published in the 
Jw.irnal of ike liplitvte of Actuaries in July 1929 that the inorteutr rate rises to 
maximum at about 55, though in other respects following a simitar course to thai 
of the United Kingdom. I* also appears that of Indians who insure thei? lives 
Hindu mortality is slightly higher than that of other groups, Parsis experiencing; 
•66 of Hindu mortality, European *75, Anglo-Indian -79 and Muslims -92, though 
this last figure must be accepted with reserve, as owing to their objection to in- 
surance on religions grounds very few Muslims insure their lives at all. The 
age distribution of the population in 1931 as compared with 1921 will be found 
presented for India as a whole and for main communities in Subsidiary 
Tables I and II at the end of this chapter. A recurrent feature of the Indian age 
returns is the dip in the ourve (t>. inf. para. 81) at the age group of IS — 20. 
This feature, which is much the same in both sexes, is usually ascribed to 
more or less intentional misstatement of the ages of both sexes in their ' teens 
It is just possible that this dip in the 1931 curve is the result in part of the depletion, 
by the influenza epidemic of the end of the last decade, of females of the reproduc- 
tive ages. It is however pointed out by the Census Superintendent for Central 
India that there is a general tendency to lower the age of boys for whom matri- 
monial arrangements are being made ; allusion to the prevailing misstatement of 
the age of girls has already been made, while in regard to boys the Superintendent 
of Census Operations for Madras may again be quoted : — 

" The Indian outlook on age is, m remarked, much more functional and the advent of bo 
pronounced a vital phenomenon as puberty exercises probably a considerable influence on age 
returns. If it has arrived the tendency will be to attribute definitely mature years ; if it has not 
the tendency may be to diminish the actual tale of years due. Much of this is of course conjec- 
tural but the actual age return curves dealt with already do show peculiar aggregations at ages 
between 10 and 15 and after 20 ". 

The difference in the age groups of those who live in towns may be inferred by 
referring to paras. 43 and 48 in chapter II above. 

76. The vital statistics of India, are well known to be defective. They are 
compiled from records maintained locally by means which vary in different pro- 
vinces, but generally they are kept up by the reports of village officials in rural 
areas and by municipalities in urban. In the latter case their accuracy will na- 
turally depend on the amount of interest taken in the matter by the urban author- 
ities. This is not great, and even the rural returns are probably more accurate 
on the whole. In them however, the reporting of the occurrence of births and 
deaths is often a troublesome duty which the village headman or chaukiaar is apt 
to neglect. Obviously in the case of births he is likely to wait and see whether a 
child will live and so save himself in many cases the necessity of ma king a second re- 
port for its death, while he no doubt hesitates to report deaths which would give any 
excuse for the unwelcome visits of unduly suspicious police officers. Taken on the 
whole the defect in vital statistics is probably to be estimated at about 20 per cent., 
though it is much higher at its maximum for example in Mysore State the defi- 
ciency is put at 60 per cent, or even more. The returns from which birth and 
mortality rates are deduced, and the figures given in the subsidiary tables to this 

•The expectation of We a* dedooed by the Actaary from the 1031 return* ahov* an expectation at kartfc of SS'M 
vear* for female* and 36-81 for male* ; at the age* of 4 and 6 yean, reepeetivcty, when the expeetattua ie at its 
beat, n is 36-75 for fenkaka and 38-96 for male*. Attention is drawn to the superior expectation enjoyed by 
male*. The figure* are for India a* a whole. 
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chapter and to chapter 1, can therefore be only accepted subject to reservation. 
They are however probably reliable enough as indications of the general trend of 
birth and death rates, even though the gross figures themselves are understated 
in both directions, and in Madras Province the returns are accurate enough to have 
made it possible for the department of Public Health to prognosticate the result 
of the 1931 Census with an error (oh the excess side) of not more than 2 per cent. 
Bengal and the United Provinces, in that order, are believed to be the next 
most accurate in respect of their returns, although the Census Superintendent 
of the latter province estimates the percentage of error in the record of births *3 
15 per cent, and in that of deaths as 22 per cent. In Assam the Census Superinten- 
dent considers that " at least one third of vital occurrences go unreported ", and 
that .with reference only to the areas in which vital statistics are theoretically 
maintained. 

* 77. The question of population and age necessarily invoivessome reference to the 
question of infant mortality — that is to the number of infants, per mflle born, who die 
during the first year of life.- The infant mortality rate* has long been notoriously high 
ill India as compared with most countries in. the west of Europe, but is not nearly so 
high as that, for instance, of Chile, and from 1910-1925 was comparable with that of 
Hungary, while it was considerably lower than that of the Straits Settlements. The 
rate of infant mortality in India during the decade under review shows an appre- 
ciable reduction on the rate of the previous decade even if allowance be made for the 
heavy mortality of the influenza years. The marginal table shows the infant mor- 

, , : talitv rates for the two decades in so far 

^i*u l ^t^g^^r~ifii» M t - he figures are availabl6) ^ 1930 ^ 

- — ' — * ■ — latest year, for which India figures have been 

obtained by the Public Health Commissioner . 
The diagram at the end of this chapter, deriv- 
ed from his Report for 1930, gives an indica- 
tion of the respective conditions of different 
provinces in the matter of infantile morta- 
lity, a c urious feat ure being the high rate 
consistently prevailing in Coorg, which, as 
a rural province comparatively free from 
purdah, practising post-puberty marriage 
and situated at a high altitude, might be 
presumed to have a low infant death rate ; 
the graphs illustrating the infant mortality 
of India and of some of the Provinces were also prepared by Colonel Russell 
and are reproduced here with his permission. It is in towns that the highest infantile 
mortality is found and the marginal table shows the rates from 1925 to 1929 

for Presidency Towns and 
certain provincial capitals. 
The causes of infantile 
mortality as analvsed by 
the Executive Health Offi- 
cer for Bombay from time 
to time show that by far 
the greater number are 
due to infantile debility and 

malformation including premature birth, respiratory diseases coming next then 
convulsions, and then diarrhoea and enteritis. A special enquiry was made m 
Bombav in 1930 as to the infant mortality rates among working and non-working 
mothers, the results of which are conveniently summarized in Mr. Sorley s report 
on the cities of Bombay : — * 

" The enquiry covered 2,053 owes. Of these 39- 2 per cent, were working mothers > and 60-8 
per cent, non working mothers ; 91-48 per cent, were Hindu*, 3-80 Muslims and 4-72 Indian 
Christian ; and 75 per cent, of the workers were textile workers. The average number of live 
births per working mother inallareas was 2-85 and per non-workmg mother was 1 2J5 ^ 
Naisaum a sanitary area, thelgures were 2-91 and 2-78 respectively. As regards still births m 
proportion to live births the figures were, for all areas, working mothers 34 per cent, and for non- 
Jrorkmg mothers 33 per cent. ; and for Naigaum the figures were 31 per cent, and 27 per cent. 
reeDectively It will be obvious that the working class mothers have more children and more 
Hul births than non-working mothers, and that the Naigaum figures are better than the general 
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Infant mor- 
tality rates 
per 1,000 
live births. 


1911 .. 


204-98 


1921 . . 


197-9 


1912 . . 


207-65 


1922 . . 


175-09 


1913 . . 


194-61 


1923 . . 


175-56 


1914 . . 


211-83 


1924 .. 


188-66 


1916 . . 


201-90 


1925 . . 


174-40 


1916 . . 


202-34 


1926 . . 


189-04 


1917 . . 


205-18 


1927 . . 


166-93 


1918 . . 


266-96 


1928 . . 


172-94 


1919 .. 


224-40 


1929 .. 


178-39 


1920 .. 


194-93 


1930 . . 


180-83 



City. 



Infantile mortality rates per 1,000 live-births during 

. —a- ■ . 

1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 



Bombay 
CaloDtta 
Madras 
Rangoon 
Lncknow 
Lahore 
Nagpur 
Delhi 



357 
326 
279 
352 
260 
222 
258 
183 



255 
372 
282 
320 
287 
241 
302 
238 



316 
340 
240 
294 
256 
201 
254 
201 



314 
276 
289 
341 
301 
204 
299 
210 



301 
259 
259 
321 
269 
214 
291 
269 



1930. 

298 
268 
246 
278 
329 
187 
270 
199 
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figures. The statistics are curious. The greater prolificness of working class mothers aeema to be 
due to their better economic condition which leads to their having more and better food than the 
non-working mothers. But the unfavourable figures for still births amongst working mothers 
seem to suggest that industrial labour, while not interfering with the conception of children 
has had effect on child bearing itself, it is by no means unlikely that working mothers work 
.too late before and too soon after child-birth and so are liable to certain influences which do not 
aftct non-working mothers. The table below shows the infant mortality by age groups : — 

Rate of infant mortality per 1,000 fire-births. 



Age at death. , * — \ 

Working Non- working All mothers, 

mothers. mothers. 

Under 1 day .. .. .. .. 8 8 8 

1 day an« under 7 days . . 26 38 33 

7 days and under 1 month . ■ 26 23 24 

I month and under 3 months ...... 21 22 21 

3 months and under 6 months .. .■ 22 .27 25 - 

6 months to 1 year . . 99 85 91 



Total under 1 year ..202 203 202 



The rate of mortality among infants under six months is greater in the case of non-working 
mothers than for working mothers, the actual figures being 118 as against 103 ". 

In Calcutta the three principal causes of infant mortality are returned as 
congenital debility, premature birth and tetanus neonatorum, syphilis being largely 
responsible for the second of these. The infantile mortality in Baroda State is said 
to be chiefly caused by " child marriage, faulty feeding, contamination of the milk 
supply, ignorant management of children, frequency of motherhood and insanitary 
conditions ". In Calcutta a high rate of infantile mortality among Muslims is re- 
ported to be a constant feature of the vital statistics and this is to be ascribed in the 
main to the strict purdah observed even among the poorest Muslims living in bastis, 
where all health visitors report that they meet with most opposition to healthy inno- 
vations. The above read again with the Bombay figures suggests that immature 
maternity puidah and primitive obstetrics are probably still principally responsible 
for the high rate of mortality among Indian infants and an otherwise somewhat 
severe critic of the 1911 census report admitted early marriage as a prime cause 
of the low ratio of females to males and predicted a continued fall of that ratio at 
the next census and until this cause should be removed. This point of view is sup- 
ported by what is known of maternity mortality. Obviously the causes of death in 
child-birth are likely to bear an immediate relation to those of death in the first 
year of life, and an investigation' made in Madras into causes of maternal mortality 
in 7,324 cases in four cities led to the following conclusions (among others) : — 

In 6% of confinements the mother was under the age of 15. 

In 3% of confinements instrumental ' delivery or other surgical inter- 
ference was required. 

The maternal mortality is at its maximum m the earliest ages, being highest 

in the first confinement, and the earlier the age of the mother the 

greater the risk of her death. 
More than 60% of puerperal deaths were due to sepsis or septicaemia. 
Economic conditions had no bearing on maternal mortality ; they seemed 

almost to have an inverse relationship to neo- natal mortality. » 
The incidence of neo-natal mortality was greatest in the case of first births, 

and when the mother was under 20 years of age. 
Only about one third of confinements received skilled medical aid. 

In a written statement made to the Age of Consent Committee the Assistant Direc- 
tor of Public Health observed that proportionate to the high maternal and child 
mortality " there is a vast number of invalids or physical wrecks among the sur- 
vivals ", and even in Travancore State, more advanced in this respect, perhaps, than 
any part of India except the adjoining state of Cochin, the Census Commissioner of 
the State is able to pronounce that — 

" The highest female mortality, which exceed* that of males by 60 to 61 per 1,000 occurs in 
the age-period 15 — SO, and must certainly be attributed to tfe early marriage of girls and the 
consequent premature maternity. Death of young mothers at child-birth is not an uncommon 
occurrence, but more common than this, however, is the death of women in the later period of 
maturity, say, between the years of 20 and 30, brought.on by the physical exhaustion, the nervous 
break-down and other ailments, which are the aftermath of premature child-bearing.'* 
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The Age of Consent Committee pointed out that the law as to the age of consent 
was " practically unknown throughout the country. A knowledge of it was con- 
fined to judges, lawyers and a few educated men " (Report p. 18 r §. 3S). The com- 
mittee also pointed out that early marriage is normally followed by early consumma- 
tion and in consequence by early maternity. " Consummation soon after puberty ", 
they say (Rep'M pp. 97. 98 § 226, 228) " is almost universal among classes which 

practise early marriage Smriti texts are invoked lo prove the 

need of consummation soon after puberty — preferably within 16 days of the first 
menses ". Again (page 67, § 159) " it is admitted on all hands that the prac- 
tice of early marriage is widely prevalent throughout Bengal It is also 

established that .... pre-puberty consummations are common and that violations 
of the Law of Consent occur in many cases ". One witness states (Evidence, IV, 
page 510) that "cases are not uncommon in which girls bring forth six or seven 
children before they attain their eighteenth year ". Yet the consequences of early 
maternity are clear enough. The Age of Consent Committee compares the evil 
with that of sati in the following terms (page 102 § 232) : — " Satis were few and 

far between In the case of early maternity the evil is widespread 

so extensive as to affect the whole framework of society. After going 

through the ordeal, if a woman survives to the age of 30 she is in many cases an old 

woman, almost a shadow of her former self In the case of sati the utter 

hideousness of the incident shocked the conscience ; in this case the familiarity of 
the evil blinds us to its ghastly results ". The committee concludes (page 152, 
§§ 339 and 341 ) that there is " a large element of truth in the theory that fre- 
quency of birth has a very direct bearing on maternal and infantile mortality " ; 
that " according to the medical evidence the effect of frequency of births at short 
intervals is far more disastrous when maternity starts at an early age ", and that 
whatever methods may be needed or applied, " early consummation leading to 
early maternity ought in any event to be prohibited ". If anyone doubt the evil 
effects of early maternity stated in such moderate language by the committee in their 
report he need only examine the volumes of evidence, much of which, in particular 
the medical evidence, it is quite impossible to read with anything approaching 
equanimity. And the evils of early maternity are complicated and amplified by the 
conditions under which child-birth takes place. These have been described among 
others by Dr. H. Suhrawardy, M.D., F.R.C.S.I., in his treatise on ".Child Welfare ". 
They are well known and it is not proposed to transcribe their description here, but 
it does seem necessary to refer to the evidence given before the Age of Consent Com- 
mittee as indicating that infant mortality is higher among Hindus than among 
the other communities on account of early marriage and premature births (Evi- 
dence, volume I, page 439), and that in a very large number of cases the first born child 
dies, some witnesses even declaring that they had never known one to survive (ibid, 
I, 414, II, 490). It is worth notice in this connection that an investigation at 
Johnstown, Pa., U. S. A. showed that still births for mothers under 20 years of age 
numbered 1 1 • 1 % as compared to 4% for mothers aged 20 — 24. The results of early 
maternity with the consequent rapid fall in the numbers of married women after 
the age of 25 is to be seen in the age curves of both Hindus and Muslims, though 
possibly in the latter case an important factor in the decrease may be the greater 
strictness of purdah, particularly among the poorer class. In both these communi- 
ties the curve of female marriage reaches its peak in the group 20 to 25 and then 
drops sharply to the age group 35 — 40, after which the steepness is less pronounced. 
In the case of males the peak is reached 10 years later and the fall between 35 and 40 
is much less marked, while in the case of Burmese the marriage curves of both sexea 
follow generally similar and less violent line* This may be expressed otherwise in 
percentages thus : — Of the communities in which the greatest number of married 
women are found between the ages of 20 to 25 the total number of females in that 
age group is found to have fallen in the age group 35 — 40 in the case of Muslims to 
52-4%, and of Hindus to 63-5% as compared with a corresponding fall among 
males from the same age group to 70- 8 % and 72 • 7% respectively. On the other 
hand Mt the case of Sikhs, while the maximum of married women also occurs in group 
20— 28, 59% of the total number in that group are still found in the group 35—40 as 
compared to 58-6% of males. If the Burmese be taken the comparison is not 
quite even, as the maximum number of married women falls five years later, 
in the 25 — 30 group, and of the total number of females in that group there are 60- 7% 
to be found in the group 40 — 45, while the corresponding percentage of males is 63 • 7. 
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The total numbers in any age group may of course be determined by factors such as 
disease or migration, but as between different sexes and different communities the 
comparisons between pucceasive age-groups have some validity. In 1927 the mater- 
nal mortality rate for Madras, as disclosed by a special enquiry set on foot by Colonel 
A. J. H. Russell, wa.* approximately 20 per 1.000 live births, though the figure in the 
Public Health Commissioner's Report shows only 5 -3, and this rate of 20 per niille 
may be contrasted with the rate of 2-6 in the Netherlands or 6-5 per mifle in the 
U. S. A. The question of infantile and maternity mortality and of the measures 
taken to reduce them will be found de<ilt with in the Annual Reports of the Public 
Health Commissioner with the Government of India for 1927, 1928, 1929 and in 
particular for 1930, and it is clear not only that there are a number of voluntary 
societies at work on the question of infantile mortality — such societies as the Seva 
Sadan Society of Poona or the Indian Red Cross Society in its Health Welfare 
activities, or the Bombay Presidency Infant Welfare Society, to name three only of 
many, but that the rate of infantile mortality has been effectively reduced since the 
census of 1921 in spite of a greatly increased population. At the same time the 
warning of the Age of Consent Committee as to the inadequacy of such institutions 
quoted in a later chapter applies also in this connection. Sir John Megaw estimates 
that " 100 out of every 1,000 girl wives are doomed to die in child-birth before 
they have ceased to have babies, and about 200,000 mothers die in giving birth to 
children every year in India". What is really wanted is fewer babies but better 
ones, and it is possible that efforts should be concentrated less on infant welfare 
directly than on the reduction of immature maternity, on a general improvement 
in the standard of living and culture, and on the removal of the causes generally 
rather than on the treatment of the symptoms*. 

INFANTILE MORTALITY PER MILLE OF BIRTHS IN i9SO 
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*It may be added that nothing in the viuU statistical or the infant mortality rate* as ascertained by the 
Pubuc Health Department can be found to support the statement, which seems, if correctly reported by the 
ZXitfy HtmU and the Ttme* uf India, to be a grave and quit* unjustifiable exaggeration, made at Geneva in 
1»30 by Mrs. Tariai Stnha that 446 infants of every 1,000 born m India dt^i from the effects of opium ?it«b 
theci by their mothers, li the most ample aliow&uoe be made for incomplete returns the gross infant*!* suor 
tsiity rate for India can hardly be computed at much more than half the figure propounded by Mrs. flmba 
for ileaths from the effects of opium alone, a cause which does not even figure specifically in the Bombay 
Health Officer's list. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 
Age fistribvtioaef 10,900 of each sex in India. 
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15—30 


927 


1.004 


977 


1,071 


893 


967 


874 


961 


912 


1,022 


30—35 


938 


1.004 


910 


948 


857 


884 


888 


929 


913 


910 


25—30 


910 


882 


866 


819 


860 


810 


909 


857 


881 


806 


30—35 


335 


737 


813 


710 


846 


737 


877 


766 


799 


684 


15— t0 


637 


556 


639 


538 


677 


578 


643 


547 


635 


539 


40— i5 


650 


496 


603 


561 


594 


557 


567 


523 


553 


514 


45—50 .. 


413 


391 


435 


393 


399 


365 


396 


361 


389 


35fi 


50—55 .. 


353 


351 


410 


413 


370 


384 


381 


303 


366 


393 


55—60 


271 


271 


234 


239 


223 


231 


231 


236 


222 


232 


60—65 


228 


222 


282 


209 


263 


272 ") 










65—70 


122 


m 


122 


119 


124 


122 ' f 


559 


657 


566 


684 


70aadorcr 


148 


171 


178 


227 


183 


244 J 










Mac .. 


24-30 


23-6 


25-70 


25-14 


25-32 


24-98 


25-28 


1 25-06 


25 00 


24-91 



SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 09 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 
Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each main Religion. 



Age «od Religion- 


1931. 




1921. 
V 




1911. 


1*01. 




1891. 


1881. 


r 














* 




-* — — » 


r 










Male*. Femaifw. 


Malta. 


Female*. 


Juw. 


Females. 


Mai,, 


VhdaImu 


Males. 


Females. 




1 . i AAA 


Ill rtftil 


10,000 


10,000 


IO.U0O 


10,000 


1A AAA 
10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10.000 


10,000 


0 — 5 






1,106 


1,270 


1493 


1,388 




■ in a 
1486 


1407 


1,484 


1.Z77 


L375 


5— 10 


1 -XKi 




1.442 


1,481 


1.336 


1,332 


1 MI 


1 9AA\ 

1,340 


.1,400 


1472 


1,400 


1464 


10 — 16 


■ ■ Jt» low 




1,237 


1,073 


1.161 


984 


1 fJMtil 


1 AM 


1,184 


938 


1 a aft 
1430 


^0L1 


15 — 20 




017 


836 


779 


861 


806 


9/ 1 


014 


831 


782 


821 


789 


20 — 40 




Q gen 


3,139 


3,200 


3,21« 


3,276 


* lift 




3,169 


3,234 


3416 


3488 


40 — 00 


1 JEM 


1,602 


1.679 


1,837 


1,073 


1,042 




1 ATA 


1,636 


1,506 


1 Ml 


1 at* 


00 And over 


391 


433 


SOS 


880 


480 


673 




M7 

001 


404 


594 


AMI 




in mi 


23*5 


23-3 


25 1 


25 2 


24-9 


25-2 


24-Q 


•a. ft 

W V 


240 


26 1 


a* 0 


SO** 


Wiiall m 


1A AAA 


1A AAA 
1U,*JUU 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10.000 


10,000 


10,00b* 


10,000 


10,000 


0 — 5 


1*544 


1,717 


1482 


1,442 


1,397 


1,660 


1,380 


1,496 


1,646 


1,680 


1,415 


1.524 


5—10 


1,400 


1,364 


1,684 


1,028 






1,509 


1410 


1,010 


1,4QV 


1428 


1,460 


10—15 


1,233 


1,178 


• 

1.208 


1,077 


1 208 


1 015 


1,261 


1,008 


1 131 


09*; 
VXi? 


1,197 


970 


15—20 


885 


991 


837 


881 


833 


872 


840 


809 




090 


777 


800 


20 — 40 


3,150 


3,151 


3,029 


3,109 


3,047 


3,123 


3,010 


3,097 






3,023 


3,132 


40—00 


1,402 


1,247 


1,493 


1478 


1 iOI 
1,WM 




1,606 


1,439 


l a7i 


1 van 


1.546 


1418 


60 and orer 


386 




507 


486 


ATM 


Aon 


494 


622 


AAt 




615 


590 


. Ileui AfB 


22-4 


21*6 


24 1 


23 3 






24-1 


240 


99.7 


49 ■ B 
Id O 


24-3 


24 a 


CnnWHn 


1 A AAA 


1 A AAA 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


1 A AAA 


1A AAA 


10.000 


10,000 


10.UUU 


10,000 


0—5 • • 


l.O/O 


1,00/ 


1,289 


1,301 


1,360 


1,491 




1 iifl 


1447 


1,551 


1 ami 
1.300 


1 AK1 

1,467 




1,333 


1,342 


1,382 


1463 


1414 


1411 


1484 


1,479 


1408 


1,421 


1,298 


1.450 


10—16 


U221 


1417 


1,201 


1,248 


1 1 (Mk 
l.lW 


1 1 Tsl 


1483 


1444 


1,1 aa 


1 in 


1.127 


1,138 


15— SO . 


042 


982 


917 


928 


882 


946 


866 


906 


889 


922 


828 


884 


10—40 




3479 


3,193 


3.114 


3457 


3,132 


3 299 


3499 


3.486 


3.147 


3.722 


3408 


40—40 


1.428 


1.323 


1 -CAl 


1.4(10 


1.400 


1498 


1,488 


1494 


• 1.408 


1489 


1483 


1494 


00 and over 


893 


M0 


4S7 


462 


J*a 

4J0 


446 


898 


430 


AA%\ 

401 


if* 

46V 


870 


489 


Kmc Am 


22-5 


220 


24 2 


23 4 


24-0 


»K 


24-0 


28*4 


24-2 


230 


24-2 


23-8 


THM 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10.000 


10.000 


10,008 


10408 


10.000 


10,000 


M408 


1048* 




0—5 


1.758 


1340 


1402 


1,457 


1440 


1,724 


1470 


1.449 


1444 


1.687 ' 






5~io 


1,449 


1,373 


1,090 


1,060 


1.583 


1421 


148* 


141* 


1.718 


1.0a 






10—15 


1417 


1.144 


1480 


1,129 


1.099 


900 


1423 


1,151 


1449 


1.064 






15— SO 
20— 40 


808 

3,034 


913 
3.08T 


770 
2,93* 


7*9 

3.117 


753 
3,08* 


80S 
3.234 


872 
3^08 


898 
3.198 


744 

2490 


703 
3.008 


•NottniUbis. 


<•> — 60 


1.407 


147* 


1449 


I486 


1.466 


1412 


1,451 


1483 


1,450 


1413 






00 and o\ *»r 


327 


3«4 


406 


453 


386 


447 


337 


408 


406 


473 






Mean Age 


•21 


21-5 


23 4 


23 2 


22-9 


22-8 


23-2 


* i 


22 6 


»•• . 







100 CHAFTKB IV. — AGE. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE 111. 
Age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain Castes. 

Males — N timber per miBe aged — Females — Number per miQe aged 

Cartes. , » v , ' 







0—8 


7—13 


14—16 


17— a 


24—43 


44* 

OffloT* 


0—6 


7—18 


14—16 


17—23 


24—43 


44* 

OTC6T* 


1 




2 


3 


4 


6 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


lv 


L Banija 




170 


158 


70 


133 


291 


178 


191 


160 


67 


133 


276 


173 


S. Bbangi 




206 


177 


76 


119 


286 


138 


222 


160 


69 


129 


288 


132 


3. Btul 




223 


198 


71 


117 


260 


137 


263 


181 


78 


128 


244 


116 


4. Brahman 




184 


156 


69 


123 


300 


188 


178 


161 


64 


126 


292 


190 


& Chamar 




208 


180 


73 


110 


290 


141 


218 


162 


66 


117 


296 


141 


6. Cbetti 




183 


161 


66 


130 


294 


167 


199 


154 


67 


135 


270 


175 


7. Dana 




180 


164 


72 


124 


270 


190 


204 


168 


77 


128 


261 


162 


8. Dun 




176 


160 


74 


126 


312 


152 


188 


151 


73 


137 


306 


146 


0. Good 


• • 


205 


169 


70 


105 


293 


158 


203 


154 


65 


122 


291 


165 


10. Gajar 


• • 


188 


178 


76 


112 


284 


163 


217 


168 


69 


119 


278 


149 


11. Dirran 




221 


182 


69 


117 


264 


147 


216 


172 


69 


130 


264 


149 


12. Jat.. 


M 


186 


173 


70 


119 


276 


177 


215 


171 


63 


119 


268 


164 


13. Kachhi 




192 


160 


76 


117 


309 


146 


219 


146 


72 


124 


298 


141 


14. Kataar 


• ■ 


188 


166 


76 


114 


286 


171 


202 


159 


69 


121 


284 


166 


16. Kalian 




182 


181 


63 


109 


302 


163 


171 


165 


52 


123 


321 


168 


19. Kayastha 


•>• 


168 


161 


71 


130 


294. 


176 


188 


163 


66 


134 


280 


169 


17. Kfcatri 




177 


158 


67 


130 


293 


176 


206 


172 


64 


120 


273 


165 


18. Kumh&r 


• • 


197 


174 


74 


116 


279 


161 


214 


163 


68 


121 


275 


159 


19. Knnbi 




172 


166 


81 


116 


285 


180 


184 


169 


70 


121 


279 


177 


SO. Manar 




189 


172 


85 


120 


273 


161 


196 


159 


82 


129 


269 


165 


21. Maratha 


• fl> 


171 


160 


92 


109 


300 


178 


186 


154 


102 


117 


278 


163 


22. Megh 


• • 


153 


162 


104 


118 


280 


183 


176 


160 


106 


137 


264 


158 


23. Momin ( Jnlaha, 
etc) - 


199 


172 


70 


119 


274 


166 


215 


174 


70 


125 


272 


144 


24. Xaihrahman 


• • 


1 DC 




77 


193 


«u 


i« 


206 


162 


DO 


193 




1K7 


26. Namasadra 




178 


176 


66 


127 


288 


166 


200 


163 


72 


145 


276 


144 


98. Nayar (Nair) 




206 


167 


67 


119 


272 


169 


196 


166 


63 


128 


273 


186 


17. Od 


• • 


196 


181 


80 


110 


275 


168 


188 


184 


84 


123 


271 


160 


28. Patnan 


• • 


loo 


1 JO 


ov 


1 1 A 
1X0 




lava 


si a 


I OA 

Am 


est 


118 

no 




1 CA 
AO* 


29. Prabha 




169 


171 


80 


137 


320 


123 


204 


179 


92 


156 


246 


124 


30. Rajput 


• • 


171 


164 


71 


121 


294 


179 


190 


164 


61 


121 


296 


178 


31. Santal 


• • 


214 


191 


64 


107 


291 


133 


230 


169 


66 


128 


276 


131 


32. Shan 




180 


168 


56 


116 


318 


172 


184 


157 


63 


142 


291 


163 


33. Tanti 




192 


181 


61 


100 


310 


166 


189 


167 


66 


116 


321 


162 


34. Teh 




196 


177 


68 


112 


287 


160 


206 


169 


61 


126 


285 


164 


36. Vigwahratiman. 
ate. 


183 


167 


72 


119 


286 


174 


200 


166 


67 


127 


276 


164 


36. Yadava 




186 


176 


71 


108 


298 


162 


197 


163 


65 


115 


296 


164 



SUBSIDIARY TABUS. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 



1U1 



Proportion of children under 10 and of persons over 60 to those aged 15 — 40 ; also of married 

females aged 15 — 40 per 100 females. 



Proportion of children, both nn per 
100. 



Properties of pataoosover OOpar 100 

16— 40. 



Province, State or Agency. 



DTDIA 



Persona Married females 

aged 15—40. aged 16—40. 

, ' v / ' *r 

1831. 1921. 1911. 1931. 1921. 1911 

60 69 08 170 174 167 10 



19S1. 



iazi. 



1911. 

* 



ofi 
and 16— 00 
par lOOfrsnalsssf 
allagea. 

< i « 

lttl. 19J1. 1911. 



10 



Males.F. 

IS 



14 IS 14 St S8 S4 



PfOflnaN mm 


68 


68 


69 


168 


172 


109 


10 


10 


18 


14 


is 


14 


84 


SS 


a 


1. Ajmer-Menrara 


66 


62 


68 


160 


164 


144 


7 


0 


10 


18 


8 


11 


86 


84 


a 


8. An^f't*' and Nioobar 
Islands. 


42 


20 


29 


176 


148 


179 


4 


8 


6 


11 


12 


13 


88 


S6 


a 


8. Aaaam 


74 


76 


78 


189 


196 


197 


8 


7 


10 


0 


10 


10 


84 


SS 


a 


4. Baluchistan 


28 


e 


• 


160 


• 


e 


2 


4 


• 


e 


• 


• 


48 


e 


e 


6. Bengal • * 


68 


68 


73 


100 


172 


181 


8 


8 


10 


10 


11 


IS 


86 


34 


84 


0. lunar and urusa . . 




7ft 

IV 




1A9 


loo 


1 ma 
1 UO 


a 

V 


1 1 


la 


is. 


la 




aa 
mm 


mm 

mm 


mm 

SB 


7. Bombay (including 
Aden). 


66 


67 


64 


166 


174 


159 


8 


9 


11 


IS 


10 


IS 


86 


S3 


a 


8. Banna 


82 


60 


66 


206 


801 


211 


18 


12 


13 


16 


14 


16 


SO 


86 


N 


9. Central Provinces and 
Berar. 


69 


78 


73 


166 


180 


100 


10 


11 


16 


18 


11 


15 


86 


88 


36 


10. Coorg 


49 


62 


46 


1S9 


171 ■ 


166 


6 


T 


7 


10 


6 


8 


SS 


SI 


32 


11. Delhi 


63 


64 


t 


163 


160 


t 


6 


7 


9 


10 


t 


t 


80 


88 


t 


12. Madras 


67 


66 


68 


163 


160 


165 


11 


11 


16 


18 


16 


16 


SS 


SS 


a 


18. North West Frontier 
Province {District? 
and Administered 
Ttrritorits). 


72 


77 


82 


196 


806 


212 


10 


8 


10 


18 


10 


13 


SS 


SS 


a 


14. Punjab 


74 


77 


70 


197 


199 


188 


IS 


12 


18 


17 


16 


15 


SS 


SS 


34 


16. United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh. 


67 


66 • 


62 


161 


161 


160 


9 


10 


IS 


18 


IS 


14 


86 


84 


a 


BtetM and AfMMie* 


71 


78 


67 


174 


la 


168 


10 


10 


18 


14 


11 


IS 


84 


a 


M 


16. Aasam8tates 


78 


78 


88 


218 


217 


282 


11 


12 


16 


16 


14 


18 


28 


so 


87 


17. Baluchistan States .. 


S3 


• 


• 


170 


• 


• 


1 


2 


• 


a 


• 


e 


41 


• 


e 


18. Baroda State 


68 


69 


60 


167 


167 


146 


10 - 


11 


11 


IS 


8 


10 


S6 


SS 


a 


19. Bengal States 


70 


72 


74 


191 


197 


200 


8 


6 


10 


8 


U 


10 


31 


18 


88 


9H Rih&r and Oruam 

States. 


76 


76 


79 


178 


189 


180 


g 


g 


7 


10 


g 


11 


14 


•1 


sm 


21. Bombay States 


76 


80 


68 


183 


196 


160 


10 


10 


12 


1* 


10 


IS 


SS 


SI 


a 


82. Central India Agency 


67 


71 


64 


162 


176 


168 


7 


8 


10 


IS 


• 


11 


86 


88 


a 


28. Central Provinces 
States. 


81 


87 


84 


181 


208 


188 


8 


10 


11 


14 


t 


12 


85 


a 


a 


84. Qwalibr State 


64 


69 


I 


164 


180 


: 


7 


0 


11 


IS 


t 


t 


85 


a 


t 


86. Hyderabad State 


71 


69 


68 


178 


176 


167 


11 


11 


16 


17 


14 


If 


84 


si 


a 


86. Jammu and Kashmir 
State. 


68 


77 


77 


162 


188 


183> 


11 


9 


18 


16 


17 


14 


SS 


36 


84 


87. Madras States Agency 


76 


66 


66 


196 


177 


170 


11 


11 


11 


11 


11 


12 


SO 


' 30 


a 


Codum Stats 




67 


M 


196 


m 


170 


11 


11 


It 


IX 


» 


11 


to 


a 


u 


Tramamcor* State . . 


78 


ti 


U 


tOO 


ISO 


111 


11 


11 


It 


11 


It 


11 


il 


a 


n 


Otltsr Madras Statss 


SS 


• 


• 


lit 


• 


• 


11 


11 


e 


e 


• 


e 


32 


e 


e 


M. Mysore State 


68 


66 


64 


174 


174 


163 


12 


11 


16 


16 


If 


M 


88 


81 


M 


89. North- West Frontier 
Prorinea (Agsmass 
ami fries* Arms). 


3 


• 


• 


206 


• 


• 




6 


e 


e 


e 


• 


87 


e 


e 


80. Punjab Stetes 

81. Punjab 8te tea Agency 


69 

70 




68 


r 


h 


168 


c 


IS 

11 


}» 


16 


14 


14 


{: 


}" 


a 


88. Rajputana Agency . . 


72 


74 


68 


176 


189 


161 


0 


10 


12 


14 


10 


13 


34 


81 


ST 


S3. Sikkun State 


73 


67 


72 


187 


180 


188 


13 


14 


16 


17 


16 


17 


SO 


a 


a 


84. United Provinces 
States 


67 


62 


66 


158 


14* 


182 


9 


M 


12 


14 


13 


14 


86 


a 


a 


35. Western India States 

Agency. 


76 


1 


1 


177 


i 


I 


to 


IS 


f 


1 


f 


f 


84 


f 


f 



* >'grarr« not available 
attBOC 



t Included against Punjab. J Inriiied i 
| Inehaded against Boaehey lor past as 



tOamtral 



102 



CBEPTEB IV. — AOB. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Proportion of children under 10 and of persons over 60 to those aged 15— 40 in 
certain religions ; also of married females aged 15—40 per 100 females. 



Religion. 



Proportion of ohildren. bdth 
sexes per 100. 

, » 



Proportion of persona over 
60 per 100 aged 16—40. 



Panonsaged 
16—40. 



All Religion* 

AH Religions 
Hindu 

8ikh 
Tribal 

All Religiona 
Burmese 



67 
74 
71 



65 



Married 
females aged 
15—40. 

India. 

170 

India Proper. 

169 
164 
178 
192 
196 

Burma. 

205 
206 



Males. 

10 

10 
10 
10 
15 
9 

12 
14 



Females. 

10 

10 
10 

9 
15 
9 

12 
13 



Number of 

married 
females aged 

15— 40 per 
100 females 

of all ages. 



-34 

35 
35 
36 
33 
33 

26 
25 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 
Variation in population at certain age periods. 



Province, State or Agency. 



Variation per cent, in population (Increase +). 

(Decrease — ). 

Period. , * — — , 

All Ages. 0—10 10—15 16-40 40—60 60 and 

over. 



India 



Ajmer-Merwara 



Andaman and Nioobar Islands 



Assam 



Bengal .. 



Bihar and Oriasa 



Bombay .. 



Bmnt 



. . . • 





2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 




8 




ri8Bi- 


-1891+11-2 


+161 


+4 3 


+10 8 


+9- 


7 


'+8- 


0 


1 1891- 


-1901 


+1-8 


—51 


+14-5 


+2 3 


+5- 


2 


+0 


3 


J 1901- 


-1911 


+6 6 


+9-7 


- 1-7 


+7 3 


+5 


1 


+8 


6 


1911- 


-1921 


+0 9 


+0 1 


+8 5 


—10 


+1 


1 


+3 


1 


limi- 


-1931 +10-9 +14-5 


+10-6 +15 1 


+3 


1 


—14 


9 




' 1881- 


-1891 


+ 17-7 


4-201 


+55-5 


+6-5 


+23 


•2 


+36 


2 




1891- 


-1901 


— 12-1 


— 14-5 


+8-4 


• +5-1 


—4 


3 


—34 


5 


... 


1901- 


-1911 


4-51 


4-53-6 


—39-6 


+0-8 


— 1 


7 


+20 


5 




1911- 


-1921 


—1-2 


—4-4 


+57-5 


—10-9 


+1 


3 


+7 


2 




1921- 


-1931 


+131 


4-23-3 


+7-1 


+ 15-8 


+3 


6 


—14 


7 


r 1901- 


-1911 


+52-4 -I-249-4 


+204-9 


+42-9 


+22 


5 


+38 


7 


..-< 1911- 


-1921 


+5-6 


—14 2 


+35-4 


+27-3 


—20 


3 


—32 


0 


L 1921- 


-1931 


4-6-9 


+97-9 


+32-7 


—5-6 


—11 


1 


—21 


6 




' 1881- 


-1891 


+16-5 


+ 141 


+25-5 


+16-4 


+11 


8 


+9- 


8 




1891- 


-1901 


+7-4 


+4-2 


+7-1 


+12-2 


+7 


0 


—9 


7 


. . « 


1901- 


-1911 


+ 15-2 


+ 19-8 


+9-8 


+ 12-6 


+16 


4 


+ 18- 


8 




1911- 


-1921 


+ 13-2 


+8-5 


+28-4 


+12-5 


+15 


4 


+ 11 


2 




_ 1921- 


-1931 


4-15-7 


+ 17-7 


+ 16-7 


+ 18-8 


+7 


8 


—4 


6 




' 1881- 


-1891 


4-7-6 


+9-6 


+ 11-5 


+ 7-9 


+3 


2 


— 1 


6 




1891- 


-1901 


4-7-7 


+6-8 


+ 15-1 


+9-4 


+6 


7 


+1 


2 




1901- 


-1911 


4-8-0 


+9-3 


+5-8 


+ 10] 


+3 


6 


+0 


9 




1911- 


-1921 


4-2-8 


—1-2 


+8-3 


+5-3 


+2 


5 


—5 


9 




1921- 


-1931 


4-7-3 


+8-7 


+ 10-6 


+9-0 


+3 


5 


—14 


6 


r 1901- 


-1911 


4-8-1 


+ 11-5 


+4-6 


+8-3 


+4 


8 


+6 


1 


..-{ 1911- 


-1921 


—1-2 


—5-5 


+4-9 


^0-8 


+2 


8 


—5 


6 


^ 1921- 


-1931 


4-11-5 


+ 14-8 


+8-2 


+14-6 


+7 


9 


—12 


2 




' 1881- 


-1891 


+ 15-8 


+22-3 


—3-5 


+14-3 


+19 


2 


+28 


7 




1891- 


-1901 


—3-5 


—12-3 


+21-2 


—3-0 


— 1 


2 


—12 


6 


. . > 


1901- 


-1911 


+6-3 


+8-4 


—10-5 


+8-7 


+7 


5 


+ 12 


8 




1911- 


-1921 


—1-5 


—01 


+9-8 


—5-4 


—2 


8 


+3 


5 




_ 1921- 


-1931 


4-13-4 


+ 16-1 


+13-8 


+ 18-4 


+4 


5 


—14 


5 




f 1881- 


-1891 


4-24-6 


+ 19-6 


+22-9 


+28-6 


+23 


1 


+30 


1 




1891- 


-1901 


4-21-3 


4-22-3 


1-13-2 


+23-8 


+22 


1 


+ 14 


7 




1961- 


-1911 


4-16-2 


+ 15-3 


+24-7 


+14-2 


+ 17 


4 


+ 15 


5 




1911- 


-1921 


4-9-4 


+ 3-2 


+9-1 


+ 11-8 


+ 15 


■3 


+5 


6 




1981- 


-1931 


+11-8 


+ 16-8 


+ 10-4 


+ 12-7 


+4 


8 


—3 


1 



SUBSIDIARY TABLK8. 



10) 



Period. 



Variation per cents in population (Tkb«m + >. 
All Ages. 0—10 10—15 15— «0 40—40 90 1 



1881 



Oantnl Prcmaow ud 
Coorg 

Delhi 

Madras 

North- West Frontier Pftivluoa 
Punjab .. 

United Province* of Agra and Oudh 

Baroda State 
Central India Agency 
Cochin State 
Qwattor State 

Hyderabad State .. 

Jamma and Kaahmir Mat* 

Myaon State 

Rajputena Agency 

Traranoore State . . 
Watem India State* 



3 

4-10-7 
—7 0 
+ 17-9 
—0 3 
+ 12-6 

—2-9 
+4-4 
—31 
—6-4 
—0-3 

1—1931 +30-3 

+ 18-5 
+7-8 
+8-4 
+2-2 
+10-3 

+ 17 
+10 
+7 
+3-8 
+7-7 

—2-4 

+5-5 
+ 13-6 

+e-3 

+ 16 
—0-9 
-31 
+6-7 

+ 10-5 
—19-2 
+41 
+4-8 
+14-9 

+ 10-0 



1—1931 



1901 
1911 
1921 



+ 11-5 
—21 -8 
+33 5 
—21 
+ 10-8 

+K>« 
—3-9 
—7-4 
+ 1-8 
—3-4 

+34-9 

+29-2 
+4-3 
+3-9 
—0-8 

+ 16-7 

+83 
—3 
+9 
—21 
+8-3 

+03 
+10-5 
+14-9 

+9-9 

—3 2 
—11 
—0-3 
+12-6 

+ 14 0 
—36-6 
+220 
+61 
+171 

+10-8 



+ 18-3 
+41 
— 11-3 
+27-4 
+8-5 

—18 6 

+33-8 
—13 6 
—6-8 
+4-5 

+47-2 
— JO 

+31-3 
+2-7 
+6-6 
+7-4 

+2 
+38 
+6 
+1-9 
+18-8 

—6-2 
+ 10-3 
+17 1 

-0-3 
+ 12-2 
—41 
—3-7 
+71 

—0-8 
+ 11 
—28-4 
+42-5 
+131 

+105 



+e-e 

+01 
+ 1*0 

—81 
+23-4 

—6-3 
+1-8 
—11 
— Ill 
+2-7 



+ 12-3 
—4 0 
+ 15-0 
+30 
+4-9 

+81 
+71 
+3-6 
—6-4 
—3-5 

+7-8 

+21-5 
+ 11-6 
+ 10-2 
+0-8 
+2 3 

—8 
+33 
+ 11 
+3-7 
—4 3 

—3 2 
+40 
+3-4 

+61 
+4-3 
—1-6 
—21 
—3-8 

+9-1 
—14-7 
+4-9 
+8-7 
+8-4 

+ 18-2 +1-3 



+361 

+ 16- 1 
+3-3 

+ 11-8 
+3-6 

+14 3 

+26 
+3 
+3 
+7-9 
+ 14-6 

—19 
—0-6 
+20-6 

+6-5 
+1-6 
+0-7 
—5 5 
+ 11-2 

+ 10-9 
—12 4 
+2-2 
—71 
+180 



8 

+ 11 8 
—SO 5 
+42-2 

+ 10-3 
—17-5 

+8-2 
+9-4 

+ 121 
+8-3 

—19-8 



+23-9 
+6-3 

+14-7 
+4-6 

—15-6 

—43 

+ 106 
+16 
+ 123 

—31-0 



• 

2 
2 

-0 
2 
0 
3 
6 

+16-7 
—406 
+20-t 
+23 0 
+4-6 

—22 9 



+ 18- 
—14' 

+9' 



— 0 
—21 



+12-3 +11-8 +18-4 +11-6 

+131 +12-8 +7-9 +14-4 

+8-6 +5-8 +11-6 +2-6 

+23 1 +33 1 +18-9 +19-2 



+5-9 
+30 
+10-3 

+19 '2 
—3-4 

+200 
—6-8 

+ 15-8 



+30-8 —12-9 
+7-5 +300 
+9-6 +16-9 



+26-9 
—14-2 
+28-8 
—8-5 
+26-6 



+2-7 
+ 18-7 
+31 
+6-9 
+5-8 



—1-3 
—61 
+17-6 

+170 
—2-8 
+ 180 
—10-2 
+230 



+ 111 +91 

+ 13-7 +15-8 

+11-6 +11-5 

+20-5 +17-9 

+5-0 +14-2 

+1-3 +189 

—11 —241 



+ 15 0 4-8-0 +48- 1 +13-2 

+6-8 +8-2 +1-6 +8-6 

+60 +5-1 +7-7 +4-9 

+ 11 9 +8-2 +15-0 +22-7 



+181 
+ 121 
+4-8 
+30 
+9-7 

4-6 9 
—6-5 
+ 140 

+ 15-4 
+ 16-2 
+ 16-9 
+27-2 

+7-3 
+0-5 
+ 12 9 



+421 
+9-0 
—4-4 

+8-0 
+15-6 

+32-5 
—1-2 
+ 16 6 

+21-5 
+ 191 
+ 161 
+44-4 

+25-1 

+7-7 
+ 12-1 



—22 3 
+59-6 
+3-9 
-0-2 
+13 4 



+ 10-9 
—0-7 

+ 12-7 
+3-8 

+ 13-3 



—24-5 +4-4 

+26-6 —16-6 

+151 +19-2 

+21-4 +14-3 

+19-4* +13-6 

-22 5 +16 2 

+20-9 +J0-7 



—32-4 
+47-6 
+13-6 



+ 1-9 
—13-8 
+ 18-6 



+19-9 
+3-4 

+18-9 
—6 8 
+2-4 

+ 141 
+2-6 
+1-2 

.+3-2 

+28-6 
+20-8 
+0-4 
—6-3 
—0-5 

+3-2 
—8-8 
+60 

+9-3 
+ 14-6 
+ 15 6 
+21-4 

+22-4 
+2-0 
+5-2 



+30-2 
—12-2 
+36-6 
+01 
—18 8 

+141 
+9-» 
+91 

— 24 0 

+40-6 
+21-3 
+15-2 
+7-2 
— 1»-0 

+ 8-5 
+1-2 
—130 

+04 
+19-9 
+16-7 
+21 3 

+530 
+111 
—1-4 



Now.— Ootenu 3 



i in population enumerated by age, oat in total popakfeoo. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 



Reported birth rate by sex and province. 

Number of births per 1,000 of total population at eaoh year. 



Province, State or Agency. ' 192L 1922. 1923. 1924. 1926. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 

, * ,, » w « w * w " w >, " \ t * w * w * \ 

Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Female*. 



1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


16 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


Ajmer-Merwara 
Awam 


16-6 


14-5 


16-1 


14-2 


17-3 


16-3 


181 


15-2 


17-8 


16-4 


170 


14-4 


16-6 


13-9 


18-1 


16-2 


18-8 


16-6 


18-4 


16-2 


29-4 


29-8 


280 


28-8 


28-4 


29-2 


30-7 


31-3 


28-7 


29-4 


30-4 


31-2 


29-9 


30-6 


30-9 


31-6 


32-4 


33- 1 


30-8 


31-9 


Bengal 


281 


27-9 


27-6 


271 


29-7 


29-5 


28-9 


28-8 


290 


28-6 


26-6 


26-4 


26-7 


26-4 


28-3 


280 


27-8 


27-6 


26- 1 


25-0 


Bihar and Orissa 


36 i 


33 


37 


34 


39 


36 


37 


34 


37 


34 


39 


36 


39 


36 


40 


37 


87 


36 


37 


36 


Bombay 


32 


33 


32 


32 


35 


36 


35 


36 


34 


36 


36 


37 


36 


38 


38 


38 


38 


39 


37 


38 


Burma 


15-3 


14-5 


150 


14-3 


14-8 


140 


13-7 


12-8 


12-5 


11-8 


13-3 


12-8 


12-0 


11-4 


12-3 


11-7 


12-4 


U-8 


13-4 


12-7 


Central Provinces and Berar . . 


19-5 


18-4 


18-3 


17-5 


23-4 


22-3 


22-6 


21-6 


22-5 


21-4 


23-6 


22-6 


23-4 


22 2 


23-9 


22-6 


22 6 


21 '4 


24 6 


23-2 


Coorg 


14-0 


13-4 


13-8 


12-3 


13 3 


12-3 


10-9 


10-3 


9-7 


9-2 


11-8 


110 


101 


91 


9-2 


8-8 


11-6 


10-7 


12-3 


11-3 


Delhi 


21-7 


19-9 


21-4 


19-9 


21-6 


19-4 


21-2 


19-2 


20-2 


18-5 


18-9 


18-1 


18-7 


16-9 


21-7 


19-6 


20-6 


19-3 


20-7 


19-2 


Madras 


13-8 


13-2 


16-2 


14-6 


16-6 


15-9 


17-4 


16-7 


16-6 


15-9 


17-5 


16-9. 


17-6 


16-9 


17-8 


17-1 


17-9 


17-2 


18-7 


17-7 


North- West Frontier Provinoe 


26-5 


25-3 


23-2 


21-9 


270 


25-6 


26-7 


24-7 


26-6 


24-6 


29-9 


27-5 


29-0 


26-8 


32-3 


29-6 


30-5 


28-2 


26-4 


23-6 


Punjab 


22 


20 


20 


18 


22 


20 


20 


18 


20 


18 


21 


18 


21 


18 


22 


20 


21 


19 


20 


18 


' United Provinoes of Agra and 


181 


16-3 


171 


15-3 


19-1 


170 


18-2 


16-4 


171 


15 2 


17-8 


16-8 


18-9 


16-9 


19-5 


17-4 


17-3 


16-4 


186 


16-6 


Oudh. 










































Baroda State 


231 


21-9 


25 8 


24-4 


26-7 


25-7 


28-2 


26-7 


26-0 


24-9 


26-7 


24-8 


26-3 


24-4 


24-6 


23-6 


26-2 


26-2 


28-4 


26-7 


Ooohin State 


16-4 


14-7 


15-4 


13-8 


140 


12-8 


13-3 


12-3 


12-8 


11-7 


16-0 


13-8 


15-3 


14- 1 


16-3 


14-5 


17-2 


15-9 


17-8 


150 


Qwalior State 


5-8 


4-7 


6-8 


4-7 


5-9 


5 1 


* 


• 


7-1 


6-2 


11-8 


10-9 


11-7 


10-7 


13-7 


13-2 


16-1 


14-3 


12-9 


13-8 


Mysore State 


8-7 


8-2 


9-4 


8-9 


9-5 


9-0 


9-5 


8-9 


8-9 


8-6 


10-7 


10-2 


9-7 


9-2 


9-6 


91 


10-2 


9-6 


10-3 


9-7 


Travancore State 


18 5 


18-2 


17-2 


17-1 


16-5 


16-2 


16-8 - 


16-7 


14-1 


13-6 


171 


16-9 


18-9 


18-1 


19-7 


18-6 


20-8 


19-7 


22-6 


21-7 



* Figures not available. 



N.B.— The methods of calculating the rates for this table and Table VIII followed by different provinces are not consistent. Ajmer-Merwara, Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Central Provinces and Berar, Coorg, 
North-W'ost Frontier Provinoe, Qwalior, Cochin and Mysore have calculated the rates on the 1921 population ; Bengal, Burma, Delhi, Punjab, United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Baroda and Travancore have 
allowed lor annual increases in population. Madras gives figures on both bases, the latter being adopted here. In the case of the United Provinces the births are calculated per 1,000 of population and not per 
1,000 of the appropriate sex. 



I'roniice, State or Agaooy. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 
Reported death rate by sex and province. 

Number of deaths per 1,000 of total population at each year. 



1021. 



1922. 



Mala*. Female* Male*. Females. 



1923. 
Males. Females. 



1924. 
Males. Females. 



1926. 
* 



1926. 



1927. 



1928. 



1929. 



Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. Male*. Females. Males. Females. 



1930. 
Male*. Female*. 



1 


o 
m 


4 

o 


A 
*• 


ft 


A 
O 


7 
f 


o 


Q 
U 


1U 


1 1 
i 1 


19 
12 


1 ft 
lo 


I* 


10 


1 A 
10 


17 
1 1 


1ft 
19 


1Q 


9n 


91 

ill 


Ajmer-Msrwara 


97. f 


9Q. 1 
3EV* 1 


XI **1 


zo* i 


9ft. 4 

«o-4 


a>t>" o 


aS4* O 


OJt. K 

so-o 


99. Q 


314 •* 


oil 4 


Oft . *> 




97 .K 
2/ '0 


9K. K 


AS . 


9Q.ft 


OA. 7 


97 . ft 

at * * 9 


4o O 


Assam 






27*0 


26*6 


240 


22*9 


27-6 


26*9 


23-1 


21 -8 


23% 


99.fi 


atO V 


9 ft. at 


mil 2 


•o . a 

44 V 


all *U 


9/.. B 
aVV O 


91 >al 


ml o 


Bengal 


Sv o 


Ota. 7 

aw' t 


•k. a 
H> o 


9-at. ft 




«v4 ' O 


9A. 4 


94 . 4 
364* J 


94.fi 


Oft . A 
aCO *0 


94.9 


0*1. A 


9ai . K 


24*0 


OA . 4 


94. ft 
44-0 


99. rt 
XX' U 


99. A 
22*0 




Ol . 9 


Bihar and Oriasa 


86 


31 


20 


22 


28 


24 


31 


27 


28 


22 


27 


24 


26 


24 


27 


24 


28 


26 


31 


28 


Bombay 


M 


20 


24 


23 


28 


20 


27 


28 


23 


24 


28 


20 


28 


26 


27 


28 


30 


32 


29 


30 


Banna • < 


»•> 


20 7 


22 8 


21 1 


21 1 


10- 7 


21 5 


20-2 


18 5 


17-4 


20 3 


19-2 


190 


17 5 


20-3 


19-0 


20-7 


19-6 


19 1 


I8-H 


Central Prorinoss and Bexar . . 


460 


420 


81-0 


27- 0 


32-1 


28-9 


34 4 


30-7 


29-0 


28-6 


360 


32-7 


32-8 


29-8 


38-4 


32-0 


36-0 


32 2 


S9-6 


38-U 


Cuorg 


28-0 


293 


32 9 


80-8 


27-7 


30-9 


39-0 


43-5 


80-9 


30-7 


34-2 


34 1 


30 9 


31-9 


SOS 


32-1 


22-6 


26-1 


24-2 


26 ft 


Delhi 


28-8 


30S 


21-9 


29-1 


32-3 


43-4 


27-8 


37-8 


24 4 


31-7 


33 5 


46-8 


24 2 


300 


21-9 


29-3 


27-6 


36-0 


28 0 


30-4 


Madras 


102 


10-0 


10-6 


10-2 


10-9 


10-8 


12-1 


11-7 


11 9 


11-6 


12 3 


12-0 


11 -S 


11-3 


12-6 


121 


11-9 


11-6 


11 8 


11 6 


North- Wast Frontier Prorinos 


30 3 


29 8 


20-8 


20 8 


22-8 


230 


27-9 


31 6 


190 


18-8 


20-6 


21 0 


21-4 


20-6 


18 3 


18-6 


22-1 


23 3 


21-2 


to * 


Punjab 


30 


31 


21 


22 


29 


. 32 ' 


39 


. 44 


27 


30 


33 


3fl 


28 


26 


22 


23 


28 


27 


26 


27 


United Prorioosa of Agra and 


400 


30- 1 


28-8 


24-6 


23-9 


22-9 


28-4 


27-7 


28-0 


23-8 


26 1 


24- 1 


22-6 


21-4 


23 4 


23-1 


23-8 


22-8 


26-0 


2A-3 


Uudh. 










































lUroda (Hate 


16-7 


14 4 


19-9 


18 2 


22-1 


20-3 


20-8 


19-4 


18-8 


17-2 


22 8 


21-8 


17-8 


17-4 


20-1 


182 


21-4 


19-7 


28 8 


22-3 


fVhfn State 


10 » 


9-6 


10-2 


8U 


11 0 


9-4 


8-8. 


7-6 


8-8. 


8-1 


8-tf 


7-8 


lit 7 


9-3 


9 9 


8-2 


9-3 


9-3 


118 


10- 1 


»w«li<,r Stats 


8-6 


4 9 


4-7 


4-3 


6 6 


4 9 


* 


• 


6 2 


5 2 


9 8 


7-« 


W * 


9 !» 


ln-8 


9-3 


11 1 


8 8 


14 8 


12-7 


M) -tore Stats 


7-6 


70 


7-7 


7-2 




80 


11-0 


103 


9 2 


8-fl 


7-7 


7 3 


7-4 


8-9 


8-3 


7-7 


7 4 


71 


7 9 . 


7 t: 


Tr»T»nnor» ittal* .* 


119 


US 


119 


10 4 


' 11 8 


100 


11-6 


10 0 


9 2 


8-0 


8-4 


70 


*-4 


90 


9-2 


8-4 


10 9 


101 


10 0 


9-6 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IV. 
(If. if. SAoohcrt). 

A Nagpur cent? arum. 

The following extract is taken from the Census Report on the Central Provinces and Berar 
and relates to an ac-xi wrestler of the name of Siddi Wastad, son of a Negro father and an Arab 
motfiflv, an<i no * for many years a resident of &agpur. 

" Probably the oldest man in the Province is Siddi Wasted, a retainer of the family of Sirdar Venkatrao 

Qajar of Nsgpur City In Xagpar be ia generally supposed to hare passed his 150th year. . . . 

He was one of the famous) aualkn at the court of His Highness the Maharaja Khsnderao Gaikwar, 

father ai the present Ruhr? of Baroda, and mart hare been almost past his prime ss an athlete in about 
1860 A. £>. He rtaims »o remember the war in Mysore and the death of Trppu Saltan as incidents of his 
yoBah. He as» saw tbe last -Yoghol Kmperor and his priHmenwnr. The old man. erf course, remembers 
the barbae Mutiny of 1867 very w«B and recalls that when he first went to Lahore from Baroda he travelled 
by road, because there < r ae no railway. 

He visited K'agpur twxe whea be was r e s i dua} at Baroda and was ewentnaify employed as a professional 
■ nelki ai, i instructor in physical training for Kriahnarao Abasaheh, the father of Sirdar Venkatrao Gojar. 
Thai was nboat the year 1855 and as Siddi Wastad was reputed to have a son of sixty years in Baroda 
at the time, it would seem prubeble that the date of his own birth was soon after 1775 A. D. When he came 
toKagpnr to five wish tr»e Gqjar family there was no railway line but land bad been acquired for constructing a 
mfl road and earth-work was in pro gr e s s . His arrival in tbe City was jast before the destruction of the 
Mahal by fire. I>an allowing for eonssderahle OTaggoTstirwi. his age would be about 190. 

Sirdar Venkstrao's fatter was, when Siddi Wastad was first employed as his trainer, about IS or 17 

years of age The aid athlete has now been firing in Sirdar Venkatrao Gajar's house for over 75 years 

and his int}oenoe in the family has been very great indeed. It has been the custom in the past for every 
famous wrestler visiting Nat-pur to make a point of paying his respects to Siddi Wastad before giving any exhibi- 
tion. His own final pabhc -or test wag with a sepoy in the old military caatrimsnt at Amraoti. He defeated 
this man and became unpopular among the troops as a resort. 

Until 'be year of the mflaccsa epidemic of 1918 this remarkable man remained m perfect health. He was 
himaatf attacked bj ute scoor^ and in the ten yean following is reported to aaVe had a tt a ck s of paralysiB and 
cholera. >in.-- thek >>e h»s gradually lost his teeth and his hair has turned white. Until 1918rtwas not hit 
habit to fie down or to go to i>-i A abort nap in a chair at night was quite enough for him, and he offered bis 
prayers five tunes a lay. Hi» diet up to that time was about 6 lbs. of flour for one meal, apart from 
nmsalsVa, nee, rautt-i and four seem of milk each day. His meal used to take him full three bonm 
whan his teeth were sound and he now eats, apparently heartily, on his hardened gums. When ill, he has 
never takn. doctor's drugs but Le paspares his own tnediomns and medicated oik and treats himself. 

How t -reatly he a heH in awe by the family of hie employer and friend is indicated by the fast that he 
will not allow the room in which he resides to be swept by anybody. Once during his abse n c e Sirdar Venkat- 
rao himself t ntnred to attempt to clean the room, but be found three large scorpions underneath the prayer 
rag 'with the result that he was severely admonished for this venture ! ' 
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REPORT ON THE ESTIMATED AGE-DISTRIBUTION OF THE INDIAN POPU- 
LATION AS RECORDED AT THE CENSUS OF 1931 AND THE RATES OF 
MORTALITY DEDUCED FROM A COMPARISON OF THE CENSUS RETURNS 
FOR 1921 AND 1931. 



I had the honour to be invited by the Government of India to make an investi- 
gation into the estimated age distribution of the Indian population as indicated 
by the Census figures of 1931 and to prepare Life Tables as deduced by a compari- 
son of the Census records of 1931 with one or more of the preceding Census 
enumerations ; and now beg to submit the results of my investigation. 

This is the sixth of a series of investigations into the Mortality of the Indian 
population conducted in connection with each decennial Census from 1881 on- 
wards. *The first three were made bv the late Sir George Hardy, the fourth by the 
late Mr. T. G. Ackland and the fifth in connection with the 1921 Census by 
Mr. H. G. W. Meikle, the then Actuary to the Government of India. 



The larger Feudatory Indian States that conduct separately their own Census 
operations were not included in any of the previous investigations. The areas 
dealt with in these investigations were mainly British Provinces and the smaller 
Feudatory States under the direct political control of the Provincial administra- 
tion. I decided, however, to conduct the present investigation on the Census 
Statistics available for the whole Indian Empire including all the Feudatory 
States whether smalLpr large. The Indian Subcontinent, covering an area of more 
than 1,800,000 square miles and containing a population of almost 353 millions, 
was divided for the purpose of my enquiry into the following ten large geographical 
units : 

(1) Sind, Baluchistan and North- West Frontier Province. 

(2) Punjab, Delhi and Kashmir. . 

(3) Rajputana, Ajmer-Merwara, Gwalior and Central India Agency. 

(4) The United Provinces. 

(5) Central Provinces, Berar and Hyderabad State. 

(6) Bihar and Orissa. 

(7) Bengal and Assam. 

(8) Bombay Presidency (excluding Sind), Baroda State and the Western 

India States. 

(9) The Madras Presidency, Coorg, Mysore, Travanoore and Cochin 

States. 

(10) Burma (Burmans only excluding foreign born). 

Each British Province includes the small State or States, if any, in direct 
political relationship with it. 

Though Sind is politically a part of Bombay, in view of its great distance 
from Bombay and the greater affinity of the population of Sind to its immediate 
neighbours, it was decided to amalgamate it with Baluchistan and North-West 
Frontier Province. 

The data supplied to me for the purpose of my investigation included : — 

(1) The Census Returns of 1931 showing in each Province and for each sex 



groups 4-6, 7-13, 14-16, 17-23, etc., with one large group at the end of 74 and 
over. 

(2) Specimen Schedules, in connection with the 1921 Census, showir^ out 
of a selected number, usually about 100,000 of each sex in each Province, the 
nu rubers recorded as living at each individual age last birth-day throughout Life. 

(3) Birth-place Returns showing — 
(a) the number of emigrants born in each Province or State and enumerated 



PROVINCES DEALT WITH IN THIS REPORT. 




alternate ternary and se. t«:uary 



elsewhere, and 
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(6) the number of immigrants enumerated in each Province or State and 
born elsewhere. 

(4) TLr Provincial and All-India Census Reports on the 1921 Census. 

(5) The Actuarial Reports based on the 1921 and the preceding Censuses. 

No returns at individual ages, except those at the very early ages from 0 to 3, 
and no .specimen schedules showing the distribution of the population at each age, 
exeep. in the case of the Punjab and Madras out of a sample of 100,000 in each 
sex, were available in connection with the 1931 Census. This has proved to me 
a ve-y ereat handicap* and I could not apply to the 1931 Census certain 
lines of investigation I made with the aid of the specimen schedules available in 
the Actuarial Reports of the earlier Censuses, especially in connection with 
the enquiry whether the very large errors in the Age Returns in India show 
a tendeni y to diminish or increase. Nor are their uses confined to the study of 
errors in age as there are bound to be other lines of Statistical Research in which 
individual Aye Returns of the population will be of great help. By* the time the 
Government of India requisitioned my services in connection with the Actuarial 
Analysis of the 1931 Census, 1 learnt to my disappointment that only ternary 
and septenary groups above referred to were available. I do not think' it should 
ei rail ai.v great expense if Tables are given for each Province showing the 
di f ribution of the population according to individual ages in each sex. The 
population statistics of England and Wales are available for each age. If, how- 
ever, for one reason or other, this is considered impracticable for the next few 
decades m the Census history of India I cannot too strongly recommend that speci- 
men showing distribution of the population at each age should be collected in each 
Province and in each State that conducts its own Census operations. The charac- 
teristic of the specimen are summarised in statistical language in the words " Re- 
presentative Random Sample ". A sample of 100,000 may be a representative one 
for a snvdl area but may not be so for a large one. The magnitude of the sample 
should, therefore, depend on the area dealt with. "Where again a large area is con- 
cerned, the sample should be taken from two or more localities widely separated 
from cue anotner: otherwise the sample wiD neither represent the entire area 
nor be a random one. 

SECTION I. 4 
Characteristics of the Decennium 1921-1931. 

1. The method to be adopted in the Actuarial Analysis of the Census material 
of India is verv largely influenced by the economic and hygienic conditions pre- 
vauli'K in the decade preceding the Census. A population of which 90 per cent, 
or :rore is rura' subsisting mainly on the produce of the soil and cattle, leading 
a prt.i -ti< aljv insular life in the village of its occupation, with its needs necessarily 
brought down to the barest minimum, should be extremely sensitive to the capric« 
of nature If the rainfall is seasonal and 1 sufficient a good harvest is reaped and the 
T'opdliitioi!. remunerated in most cases in kind, moves in harmony with the season. 
\\>h bouh' nil harvest, a feeling of optimism permeates the entire atmosphere and 
con ditiop- are conducive to health and abundant supply of babies. On the other 
hand, a lean harvest, engendered by the failure of the monsoon, leads to under- 
nourishment and to contamination of any available scanty water supply which 
mat *s epi'K •-•:.•> of the nature of Cholera, particularly connected with the bowels, 
bre. L our. Th< death rate soars very high claiming a very large toll from the very 
voutq and th- ■ /. ry old and underfeeding due to scarcity usually gives the people, 
under such circumstances, very little stamina to withstand the attack. The fall in 
the birth rare, combined with the very high mortality affecting childhood, leaves 
,->. K p chasm in the age curve noticeable in the Age Returns of several subsequent 
decennial C'ei suses just as a permanent scar from a deep wound. 

2. If the ' t xt few years after a famine happen to be good or even normal mon- 
soon year*, the surviving population consisting mainly of those that have 
weathered the <torm is known to have more than made up for the children lost 

* Ii is usu .t v oave 100,000 individuals of each aex sorted by individual age* for each province. 
TU»» iio: dot; in 1931 as the Actuary to the Government of India advised that it would not be neces- 
sary if Mr. V. method of grouping were adopted.— J. H. H. 
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during the famine years. By the side of the deep chasm in the age curve above 
referred to, there would usually appear a big hump and as it very rarely happens 
that any Province in India is uninterruptedly immune from these seasonal dis- 
turbances for a decennial period, the age curve is generally full of undulations at 
successive short ranges which are either accentuated or masked by the preference 
for particular digits and the systematic errors in the ages returned by the popula- 
tion. To bring out the true or nearly true age curve from such irregular data, the 
Actuarial microscope has to be used rather very minutely and the method adopted 
is made to suit the nature of the statistics presented to the Actuary which in its 
turn is primarily influenced by the conditions obtaining in the decennium 
under consideration. 

3. In illustration of the point made out in the last two paragraphs, the following 
Table showing the number of children under 5 per 10,000 of the total population 
in India in each of the Census enumerations* may be found of interest. Corres- 
ponding figures for some representative countries in Europe and the United 
States of America are given which bring out in relief the very large fluctuations in 
the Indian birth rate due to the effect of famines and the rapidly recuperative 
nature of the population during normal or sumptuous years. 

TABLE I. 

Number of children under 5 per 10,000 of population. 



Country. 


1880-81. 


1890-01. 


1900-01. 


191011. 


1920-21. 


193041. 


Bfigl«iH and Wales 


1,356 


1,226 


1,143 


1,088 


877 




Germany 


1,366 


1,300 


1,306 


1,208 


634 




Sweden 


1.332 


1,218 


1.147 


1,121 


966 




Belgium 


1,837 


1,169 


1,171 


1,024 


694 




France 


923 


872 


882 


886 


618 




Switzerland .. 


Not available. 


*.140 


1,076 


848 




United States 


1,379 


1,222 


1,210 


1.166 


1.096 




India 


1,360 


1,468 


1,297 


1,379 


1.258 


1.629 



4. The deficiency in the number of young children in the 1881 enumeration is 
to be traced to the famine of 1876-78 which affected the Provinces of Madras and 
Bombay. It will be noticed that, in spite of the large reduction of the young 
shown in the returns of two very large Provinces, the total for India was appreci- 
ably in excess of several European countries and was only slightly in defect of the 
number for the United States of America. The 1891 Census followed a period of 
general prosperity which is evidenced in the very large proportion of children in 
the age distribution of the population. The widespread nature of the famine of 
1899-1901 is reflected in the very small number of children under 5 returned at 
the 1901 Census which low record has been beaten only by the 1921 enumeration. 
The conditions obtaining in the decennium preceding the 1911 Census, though 
generally free from scarcity and consequent famine, were less favourable than 
those of the period 1881-1891 as reflected in the number of children under 5 which, 
though appreciably in excess of the other countries brought in the comparison, 
is very much in defect of the high level reached in 1891. 

5. The particularly low figure for 1921, lower than any previous famine record, 
bears eloquent testimony to the fact that the young ages were subject to a two- 
fold depletion due to the selective incidence of the Influenza mortality of 1918- 
1919. The first wave was particularly fatal to children, while the second and 
the more virulent one, by claiming a very large toll from the adult ages and prov- 
ing particularly fatal to women in pregnancy, had struck a heavy blow at the very 
source of child supply. 

6. As against the large fluctuations in the number of children in India with the 
normality or otherwise of the conditions obtaining during the decade preceding 
the Census can be set the steady trend towards fall of the number of children in 
the Western countries due purely to sociological reasons. 

7. Where the decade preceding the Census was subject to dire visitations such as 
famine and pestilence, the method adopted by the renowned Actuaries, who wrote, 
the Reports in connection with the earlier Censuses, was to estimate average rates 
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of mortality by combining the data of the Census on hand with those of a few 
earlier Censuses thereby eliminating, as far as this could be done, the effects of 
the disturbances above referred to. 

8. Thus with respect to his 1881 Report, the late Sir George Hardy obtained 
average rates of mortality, firstly because the earlier Census enumeration was 
known to be extremely defective and secondly because of the famine of 1876- 
1878 which affected the two Provinces of Bombay and Madras. Since, however, 
the decennium ending with the 1891 Census was practically free from famine or 
epidemic that usually follows in the trail of a famine, he limited his investigation 
to a comparison of the 1881 and 1891 Census figures. The 1901 Census closely 
followed on the heels of the severe famine of 1899-1901, which affected extensive 
tracts in India, and also an epidemic of Plague. Sir George, therefore, deduced aver- 
age rates ^f mortality by combining the Census figures of 1881, 1891 and 1901 by 
giving double weight to the 1891 Return. The decennium pieceding the 1911 
Census was, in spite of disturbances of moderate intensity in certain localities, 
taking the country as a whole, generally free from any calamitous visitation, and 
the late Mr. T. G. Ackland deduced rates of mortality relating to the decennium 
by combining the 1891 and the 1901 Census figures only. The conditions attending 
the 1921 Census were, however, exceptional. The population had not by then 
fully emerged from the devastating effects caused by the great Influenza 
epidemic which was estimated to have claimed as its victim nearly 7 per cent, 
of the total population of India. Mr. H. G. W. Meikle, the Actuary to the Govern- 
ment of India, who wrote the Report with the 1921 Census, with the view to 
deduce average rates of mortality, combined all the previous enumerations from 
1881 onwards with the 1921 figures. 

9. Though the decennium under consideration opened and closed in gloom, 
it has been on the whole a prosperous one. In the opening years of the 
decennium the effects of the Influenza epidemic that prevailed at the close of the 
last decade and the bad monsoon of 1920 were still evident. This position 
rapidly altered and a series of good "monsoons followed interrupted only by floods 
notably in Bengal, Gujarat, Sind and South India. Famines were practically 
local and not very serious and the advancement in Medical Research minimised 
to a great extent deaths from Tropical diseases such as Cholera, Plague and Kala- 
azar. These favourable conditions are naturally reflected in the very large increase 
(10*6 per cent.) in the population which the decennium has witnessed. The closing 
years of the decennium, however, brought the position, practically back to that 
of the opening ones, with this difference that towards the close there was consi- 
derably larger number of mouths to feed than at the commencement on practi- 
cally identical economic conditions. Trade was depressed to an unprecedented 
level and the prices of agricultural products fell so low as to be entirely unremu- 
nerative to the cultivator. The consequent distress to a population of which 
nearly four-fifths live directly by agriculture could be easily imagined. Whether 
the prosperity of the few middle years of the decennium has been of such magni- 
tude as to justify the very large increase of 10-6 per cent, of the population or in 
absolute figures 33,895,298, an increase which, in the words of Dr. Hutton, the 
Census Commissioner for India, is " a figure approaching equality with that of 
the total population of Prance or Italy and appreciably greater than that of 
such important European Powers as Poland and Spain " is a subject on 
which I shall have something to say in another section of this Report. Here I am 
mainly concerned with the fact that in the decade under consideration the 
population did contribute a very large — almost abnormally large — increase, 
apparently both by saving in deaths and by abundant supply of babies and on 
this account 1 felt justified in making use of the 1921 and 1931 Census figures only 
hereby confining my attention solely to the conditions obtaining in the decennium. 

SECTION 11. 

On the peculiar nature of the Methods to be adopted in constructing Mortality 

Tables from Indian Census Returns. 

1. In the preceding section of this Report attention was directed to the charac- 
teristics of the decennium under consideration being the main factor influencing the 
decision of the Actuary as to whether the mortality Table to be constructed should 
be an average one embodying the experience of more than one decennium or 
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should be confined only to that of the decennium preceding the Census. In this 
section I shall consider the peculiar novelty and difficulty of the problem of 
mortality Table construction a> applied to this country caused by the fact that the 
records of vital occurrence* are entirely (independable, which makes it necessary 
to discard the usual methods of construction of mortality Tables and adopt special 
ones as I explain below. 

2 Where a reasonable amount of reliance can 1m* placed on the ages and 
numbers returned at thf Census enumeration and the records of deaths during the 
intercensal period, the method almost invariably employed to obtain the rate 
of mortality at each age of a given population is to compare the living at the 
various ages as recorded in the Census Returns with the registered deaths at the 
corresponding ages. The task of the Actuary becomes, under such conditions, 
comparatively easy for the analysed material will practically tell its own tale 
and smoothing or graduation will be required only with the view, on the one hand 
to arrive, very nearly, at that ideal flow of the rates of mortality from age to age 
that would have been obtained had the volume of statistics analysed not been 
limited in extent and to eliminate any small irregularities due to minor mis-state- 
men ts of the age on the other. But the records of vital occurrences in India are 
yet deplorably undefendable as will be evident from the following Table : — ■ 

TABLE II. 



Companion between enumerated and deduced population. 





Variation 1 Oil -1930 


Variation 1 921-1931 






according to. Vital 


according to Census 


Difference, 




Statistic* (Excess of 




ProTinoe (British Territory only). 


Births over Deaths-)-, 


(Excess +, Defici- 




Deficiency — ). 


ency—). 




* 






Excess or defect of 




Total. 


TotaL 


oohuan 3 over 








column 2. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Assam 


+450,864 


+1.163,123 


+712,299 


Bengal 


+ 1,463,4*4 


+3,411,606 


+ 1.94*211 


Bihar and Orisaa .. 


+3,254,096 


+3.682,158 


+428,063 


•Bombay 


+ 1,728,161 


+2,587,404 


+859,243 


Burma 


+715,458 


+ 1,454,954 


+739,496 


C. P. and Berar 


+ 1,423,606 


+ 1,594,963 


+ 171,355 


Delhi 


+53,132 


+ 147,794 


+94,662 


Madras 


+4498.902 


+4,421,122 


+2&2J0 


N. W. F. Province 


+94,759 


+ 173,736 


+78,977 


Punjab 


+2,428,382 


+2.895,374 


+466,992 


■United Provinces 


+3.927,708 


+3,033.694 


—694,074 


Total 


+19.938,608 


+24^46,017 


+4*27,414 



• Bxoludes Adcm. 



3. The natural assumption to be made, in drawing conclusions from the above 
Table, is that the censuaed figures are very nearly correct and all irregularities 
are traceable to- records of Vital Statistics. As between the records of births 
and deaths, larger inaccuracies are naturally traceable to the former than to the 
latter. A study of the figures in the Table will show that Delhi, Assam and Bengal 
are almost in the vanguard of Provinces that maintain inaccurate vita>l records 
as the increases in the population of the decade in these Provinces traced through 
vital records are nearly 64, 61 and 57 per cent, respectively in defect of the 
increases revealed by the Census enumeration. Burma and the North-West 
Frontier Province closely follow with the respective deficiencies of 51 and 45 per 
cent. Bombay shows a deficiency- of 35 per- cent. The United Provinces show 
a large excess of 29 per cent. As this is an emigrating Province, the only expla- 
nation is that in this Province the records of deaths axe more inaccurate than the 
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records of births. Madras alone, of all the Provinces, is remarkably accurate as the 
deficiency is only one-half per cent. It outpaces the second best Province — the 
Central Provinces and Berar — by a considerable distance as the deficiency in this 
Province is as much as 11 per cent. It might be possible to approach the cen- 
sused population with very great accuracy through records of vital occurrences, 
even if the latter be inaccurately maintained and therefore subject to very Luge 
errors, provided such errors are of the same or nearly the same.absolute magnitude. 
For, in arriving at the population on any date with the aid of the records of births 
and deaths, the numbers relating to births and deaths occcur with opposite signs 
and therefore the errors in these two records are of a compensatory nature. One 
is therefore forced either to assume that the records of vital occurrences in Madras 
are maintained up to a great degree of accuracy, or that both the reconcU of births 
and deaths are teeming with inaccuracies and these inaccuracies happan by 
chance to be very nearly equal, so as to reproduce the censused population within 
an error of one-half per cent. As observed above, the records of birthsWn all 
Provinces except the United Provinces are relatively more inaccurate tha\ the 
records of deaths. With the Province of Madras, however, as between assuming 
that both the records of births and deaths are inaccurate or both of them are very 
accurate, I am inclined to the latter view which is also borne out by the relatively 
greater accuracy shown by that Province in the statement of ages as will be seen 
in the section on " Errors in Age ". It may, therefore, be of interest to construct 
mortality Tables for the Province of Madras according to the usual method of 
mortality Table construction when the records of births and deaths are depend- 
able and compare the results so obtained with those deduced by making use of 
Census enumerations only. As, however, I have not been supplied with the full 
statement of deaths in Madras occurring in the decennium according to each age, 
this investigation could not be taken up before the time my Report was expected 
to be ready. 

4. With the records of vital occurrences teeming with inaccuracies in each 
Province, as shown by the above Table, the Actuary has no course open but to make 
as best an estimate as he could of the rates of mortality prevailing amongst the 
population by making use of the Census enumerations only, without any reference 
to the records of births and deaths. 

5. For the convenience of the reader who will not take • anything on trust, 
I have tried to set out in the next few articles the rationale of the method 
to be adopted when mortality Tables are constructed by making use of Census 
Returns only. As a hint, however, to such of the readers as would let anything 
in the nature of Mathematics alone, I have placed an asterisk to these articles 
which can safely be passed over. But they are requested to assume that for the 
construction of the mortality Table the Actuary requires a series of smooth num- 
bers representing the mean population living from age to age in the period 
under consideration and also another set of smooth numbers denoting the rate 
at which the population has increased or decreased at each age in the same 
period. 

Construction of Mortality TcMes from Census Returns only. 

*6. In countries where a reasonable degree of reliance can be placed on vital 
occurrences the only correct method of constructing a mortality Table is 
to make use of Census Returns along with the records of deaths. At the 
infantile ages, however, where the Census figures are subject to irregularities of a 
two-fold nature due to both overstatement of age and non-enumeration of infants, 
use has to be made of the records of births also in the quinquennium preceding the 
date of the Census to correct the Census figures relating to these early ages. 
If we are dealing with an ideal population where only as many die in a year as 
are born in the year, where there are no migration disturbances (called by Actuaries 
a Stationary Population) and where the adult population has come to such a high 
level of literacv as to give correct particulars at a Census, we shall arrive at the 
same results when constructing a mortality Table from Censuses alone as when 
we make use of both Census Returns and "records of vital occurrences. If P ( x u 
persons are iecorded as having attained age z on their birthday preceding the 
Census date, their average age taking one with another can be assumed to be x+\. 
If at the Census taken 10 years later there are returned P^ persons of 
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age z+10 last birthday, the latter will be the survivors from amongst the group 
of P*" persons of age x last birthday recorded at the preceding Census and win 
be of average age x-f-^+10. Provided that the chief desiderata of a stationary 
population as to the constancy of birth and death rates as also immunity 
from migration disturbances are actually realized, the ratio Pi , *i^I K l ) may be 
taken as very nearly equivalent to which is the probability of surviving 

10 years at exact age x+|. It will, however, be necessary to find the probability 
of surviving one year, instead of 10 years for the construction of the mortality 
Table, which can be obtained as follows : — 

*7. Under the ideal conditions of a stationary population which we have 
assumed., it can be easily seen that the numbers returned at the latter Census 
at any age x will be identical with the numbers .returned at the Census 10 years 
earlier at the same age. This equality will hold whatever may be the interval 
between the two Censuses. If two Censuses are taken with an interval of only 
one year separating them we shall obtain the equation! i2>.+»— P^+i/Pl* where 
^^.j is the probability of surviving one year at age x-\-\ and P?|, represents 
the population returned as of age x+1 last birthday at the latter of the two 
Censuses. Since the numbers returned at the same age in any two Censuses 
are identical we have F.VF, 1 ' ^F^/I*!* so that F^/F^. It will 

be evident from an inspection of the above equations that given a stationary 
population the numbers returned at each age at one Census enumeration would 
easily supply the numerical values of the probabilities required for the construc- 
tion of the mortality Table. But no community conforms to the rigorous condi- 
tions imposed for being called a stationary one, and we shall have to modify our 
formula yielding numerical values of the probabilities of surviving at each age 
when the ideal requirements are relaxed one by one and we pass on from an 
imaginary stationary community to one actually met with subject to varying 
birth and death rates combined with disturbances due to emigration and immigra- 
tion. 

Varying Birth Rate with Constant Death Rate and no Migration Disturbance. 

*8. Let us assume that the number of births has been increasing uniformly 
from year to year for a considerable number of years in geometrical progression 
while the death rate has been constant at each age and there has been no migra- 
tion. On our assumptions, the number of births per annum increased from, say, 
l g in that period of one year just preceding the first Census date to r l *l 0 in that 
period of one year just preceding the next decennial Census date. Let us denote 
the number of children of age lea* than 1 (age 0 last birthday) returned at the 
earlier of the two Censuses we are considering by L Q . These are the survivors out 
of the l 0 births in the year preceding that Census. The population returned at 
age 1 last birthday will number ILj, for, these are the survivors from amongst 
the \ l 0 births in that period of one year which commenced exactly two years 
before the Census date on the basis of a geometrical increase in the number of 
births. We shall therefore have the total population at each age last birthday 
returned at the first Census given as follows : — 

L o' ; L v pL* ■ • • Jis L w • -Ja 1 **- • ■ • JlB L w»' etc - 0b the same assump- 
tion, the population returned at the next Census at each age last birthday will 
be as follows : — 

r 10 L c . r» L v r* L,. . . . L w , L L u -Ll„. . . Xf, L 10e , etc. 

The L's in the two series with the appropriate suffixes denote the population in 
each age that would have been returned had the number of births not varied from 
year to. year, that is, on the assumption that all the conditions of a stationary 
population had been satisfied. * 

*9. The mean population at any age, meaning thereby the population that 
would have been returned had a Census been taken at a date exactly at the middle 
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point of the two decennial Censuses, is given by k L, ^_^_L_^, 



V • / V ' ' 

2L 

or — J -T7« J according as we take the Arithmetic, Geometric or Harmonic Mean. 
Let us denote the expressions by L A X , L G , and L H , respectively. It can easily be 

verified that ^=*±£-K±>=l ^ l =; vp, +k That this result should be true 

1»« 1j» r Lit T 

whatever may be the mean population we are taking could have been foreseen 
inasmuchas it is true for the populations enumerated at each of the two 
Censuses we are considering. I could not take it for granted since it may 
not be evident to one and "all of the readers. I have, however, assumed in 
the case under consideration the death rate to be the same as in the case first 
considered but only the birth rate to vary. The probability, therefore, of surviv- 
ing one year at age x -J- J is even now ijo* + » ^— jf^j being identical with its 

value when all the conditions of a stationary population are satisfied. The 
natural conclusion to be drawn is that, whereas when a population has attain- 
ed an absolutely stationary condition the number at any age of one Census 
enumeration, or, what is the same thing, of the intercensal (mean) population 
between two Censuses, divided by the number at the age next below yields the prob- 
ability of surviving one year at the half age midway between the two ages, w hen 
one of the conditions, namely, constancy of births from year to year, is relaxed, 
the ratio above described no longer gives the required probability of survivorship, 
but we shall have to take into account the rate of increase of the population and 
multiply by this rate the ratio of the mean numbers at consecutive ages to obtain 
the probabilities of survivorship at each half age from which the mortality Table 
can be easily constructed. 

*10. Since the population at age x of one Census becomes by survival that 
at age x+10 at the next decennial Census and both of them are the survivors to 
ages x and x + 10 in the two Censuses respectively out of births occurring in the 
same year, we can, by dividing the number returned at any age x -f 10 at a Census 
by the number returned at age x at the preceding decennial Census, obtain the 
value of 10 p, +1 (the probability of surviving 10 years at age x -f \) and thereby 
eliminate any necessity for bringing into account the rate of increase in the 
population. From the values of i( ^p x+ ^ those of can be obtained by a 

suitable method of interpolation. Before, however, this method could be 
adopted, one has to be absolutely certain that the only cause contributing 
towards a return of varying numbers at the same age from one Census to another 
is variation in birth rate, of which the magnitude is exactly ascertainable, and 
the rate of mortality has been practically invariable and the population has 
also been immune from disturbances due to migration. ■Such conditions are 
ideal and are not true to populations that are usually met with. It might 
be observed in passing that with only varying birth rate, if Census-taking be an 
annual function, we shall obtain the value of jvh at each central age by taking 
the ratio Pi 2 |i/F« ' where P (1) represents the population at the earlier Census 
and P <8> at the Census taken one year later, and thereby avoid the necessity 
for ascertaining the rate at which the population has been varying due to 
variation in birth rate. 

*11. With the view to make it easy for the general reader I have assumed the 
variation in the population to be brought about by the number of births increas- 
ing in a geometrical progression of constant common ratio r. The arguments will 
still hold if the variation be" not at the uniform rate from year to year but at vary- 
ing rates r v r a , r 8 , etc., and some of these r's may he greater and others less than 
unity so that the number of births may be increasing in some and decreasing in 
other years. 

Varying Death Rate and Constant Birth Rate and no Migration Disturbance. 

*12. I have so far considered the construction of a mortality Table from 
Census Returns alone firstly when the population satisfied all the conditions neces- 
sarv for its being called a stationary one and secondly when only one of the 
conditions, viz., constancy of the number of births from year to year, was relaxed. 
We can now assume the births to remain constant from year to year while the 
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death rate varies. When the birth rate alone varies, either uniformly at a constant 
rat* 1 r or at rates changing from year to year, the force or forces that bring about 
variation in the population returned at the same age in the several Census 
enumerations all act at one particular point of age, namely, at birth. 
When, Lowever, variation in population is a result of continuously varying 
death rate only, the other conditions of a stationary population holding, 
these forces act at all age points and the variation at any age between 
two Census enumerations represents the cumulative effect of these forces 
from birth up to the age in question. In spite of this apparent complication, since 
on our assumption the variation in the Census material is introduced by an irregu- 
lar flow only in rates of death from year to year and from age to age and the assign- 
ment of a numerical value of this factor (rate of death) being the object of our 
enquiry, we shall yet be able to obtain the average value of ^p.+i by the ratio 
P^io/F, 0 as evidently the population numbering P^'u, at the later Census 
at age x 4- 10 are the survivors out of Fi> at age x at the earlier Census 
when the latter were subject to irregular incidence of mortality during the inter- 
censal period. The quantity 1- — P'^o/F* would give the average value of 
the probability of death within 10 years at age x -f- \ prevailing in the mter- 
censal period and the probabilities of death or survival for one year at each half 
age will have to be obtained by interpolation though the resulting values might 
be very rough and require graduation due to the irregular incidence of mortality. 
The results of two annual Censuses will have to be made use of if interpolation is 
to be avoided as in the case when only the birth rate varied. 

*13. If P* be the mean population at age x between two decennial Censuses, 
whether it is the Arithmetic, Geometric or Harmonic mean or mean computed in 
any other manner, the ratio P^/P* does not yield the value of yp,+ k as it 
does when the population has been absolutely stationary. The cause is not far 
to seek if it is remembered that on our assumption P* +1 and P? which 
represent survivors to the middle date of the intefcensal period out of births in 
different, though consecutive, years have been depleted differently by varying 
incidences of mortality from birth up to age x in each case and the ratio 
PJI^/P* instead of depending upon the mortality rate from age x 4-J to x 4-$-f-l 
is coloured by the varying incidences of mortality above referred to at all ages 
below age x. To make the ratio Pf +1 /Pf yield the value jjs.+ jwe must multiply 
it. by a quantity r' which represents the ratio of the cumulative effect of mortality 
from birth to age x for the mean population P* to the corresponding effect 
of mortality for the mean population P* + i. The problem in this case is analogous 
to that when only the number of births varied, for, it will be remembered in 
that case to obtain the value of i p t+i it was necessary to multiply the ratio 
PSfi/F* by r where r is the ratio of the number of births in that year of 
which P* are the survivors to the births in the year of which Pf +I are the 
survivors. 

*14. Where, however, it is not possible to ascertain and make allowance 
for the varying incidences of mortality in the two quantities Pf and P* + , 
above referred to, due to the death registers not having been accurately maintained, 
the only method to be adopted is to ascertain for each age an average rate of in- 
crease or decrease in the population for the intercensal period and starting from 
the mean population between the two Censuses as base obtain the population that 
would have been returned six months anterior and six months posterior to the 
middle date of the intercensal period from which the values of iP M +i can be easily 
deduced. 

Varying Birth and Death Rates. 

*15. It can now be seen that when both the birth and death rates vary the 
equation F/JV'P V = ioP,+i will yet hold. For F^ w and FJ* being persona 
at ages x -+- 10 and x in the latter and earlier Censuses respectively are the 
survivors out of the birth* occurring in the same year and in taking the ratio 
of the one to the other the disturbing effect in the constant flow of population 
from birth to age x -+- A due » variation in the birth rate (the r of the 
t;. onii tric increase or decrease) i* ehininated. Again the same fact, namely. 
tLat the populations P ( , l +u> and P" relate to births in the same year, is res- 
|nm>ii>ie for eliminating in the ratio P»+»/F« the rates of mortality from 
birth to age x— $ and making it dep*nd solely on the rates of mortality for the 
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period of 10 years after age x+\. Prom the values of , n j», +t those of l p 1 ^ i and 
then of X "P* can be obtained by interpolation. 

*16. The question might naturally be asked at this stage as to why this 
apparently easy method of arriving at the values of it>p M+l at each half age 
should not be adopted. The answer is not far to seek if it is remembered that all 
along we have assumed that the individuals composing the community have come 
to realize the importance of giving correct particulars both as to numbers and 
ages at the Census enumeration and do give them. But the necessity for employ- 
ing the rather out of the way method of construc ting the mortality Table by com- 
paring two or more Census enumerations only, without any reference to the record 
of vital occurrences in the intereensal period, arose out of the fact that the latter 
were quite unreliable. It will, therefore, be entirely unjustifiable to assume that 
the ages returned at the Censuses are correct when the birth and death records 
are entirely undependable. What usually happens with every step taken forward 
in the scale of literary evolution of a community is that the accuracy of the ages 
recorded in the death registers precede that of Census Returns. Apart from the 
fact that Law, under pain of penalties, compels the registration of births and 
deaths x the usual inducement for overstatement or understatement at particular 
periods of life which exist with respect to living persons at a Census enumeration 
is very nearly absent when giving the ages of the dead. That is why it is often 
said that the only correct method* of constructing a mortality Table is to compare 
the living with the dead with further help from the register of births at infantile 
ages. 

*17. It will hardly need any demonstration to show that, when the Census 
material is subject to variations due to the combined effect of irregular birth and 
death rates, the ratio P^+i/P, obtained from the mean of the two Census 
enumerations will not yield the value of i?>, +J . It will be remembered that the 
ratio did not yield the value of this quantity even when only one of the two disturb- 
ing influences was present. To make the above ratio yield the value of jt>« + | we 
shall have to isolate the disturbance caused to the uniform flow of population 
from year to year by irregular variation in births from the disturbance caused 
by irregular variation in deaths and multiply the above ratio by suitable factors 
which, in addition to being a complicated process, assumes accurate knowledge 
of vital occurrences, records of which are extremely defective with respect to the 
population we are dealing with. 

Migration. 

*18. The correction for disturbances caused to the censused population due 
to immigration and emigration is easy to allow for if statistics of the inmiigrant . 
and emigrant population have been maintained according to age. 

*19. If I, and B, be the number of immigrants and emigrants respectively 
at age * during the intereensal period and if out of the excess of immigrants over 
emigrants there have occurred D x deaths in the period, we shall have to take 
for the population at age x+10 at the latter of the two Censuses P^o — (I-E-D) 
instead of P^+io m eac ^ °f tne ratios given above yielding probabilities of sur- 
viving 10 years. 

*20. The disturbance due to migration except in the cases of a few Indian 
Provinces is not very- material. - Further, Migration Statistics are not available 
according to age. The Actuary has, therefore, to make as good an estimate as 
possible of the age distribution of the migrant population. The deaths amongst 
the net immigrant population though comparatively of small significance will 
have to be allowed for by him in each age group by using his best judgment. 

*2l. I think a few words at summarising the results arrived at so far will, 
in view of the help it may give at clarifying the point under consideration, not 
be considered redundant. For the sake of simplicity I shall assume either that 
disturbances due to migration do not exist at all or if they do, appropriate correc- 
tions have been made to the censused population to eliminate as far as possible 
errors due to them. If correct ages are returned at the Census we shall obtain 
the following results : — 

I. On the supposition that the population has been absolutely stationary for 
a long period so that the number of births in a year is equal to the number of 
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deaf ns we enau na\e ^_^^_ = _ j,^. 

II. If the variation in the populations returned from Census to Census be 
due solely to variation in birth rate the ratio ^tl will have to be multiplied by a 

factor r as explained above which will have the effect of eliminating irregularity 
due to varying flow of birth rate from year to year and make the product 

DM 

r pit 1 yield the value of j/>«+^ which we require for the construction of the 
mortality 'Table. , 

III. Similarly when the population has been subject to varying death rate 
only, we shall have to multiply — by a quantity r 1 (explained above) to make 
the product equal to jj) n+ ^ 

IV. When the population has been subject to irregular variation in both 
births and deaths we shall have to multiply by two different factors r and r 1 

pM 

the ratio pgti to make the product equal to ij>» +i . The factor r eliminates 

variation due to the irregular flow of births and is obtained by an analysis of 
the records of births maintained for a long period in the past and the factor r 1 
eliminates variation due to irregular incidence of rates of death from birth to 
age x and is obtained by an analysis of the records of deaths. In all the four 
cases F^+io/P?^ uaP*+i from wbich the values of iP a + t can be obtained 
by interpolation. 

*22. These methods are available if, and only if, both the desiderata given 
below hold : 

(1) that the ages returned at the Census are absolutely correct, and 

(2) that accurate records of births and deaths, the latter according to 

correct ages, have been maintained in the past. 

*23. Since the ages returned at the Indian Censuses (including the latest one) 
have been manifestly full of errors both of a major and minor nature, added to 
which is the proverbial inaccuracy of the records of Vital Statistics maintained by 
the. Provinces, we shall have to adopt special methods and construct mortality 
Tables by using Census enumerations alone. The fact that the Census enumera- 
tions are full of errors rules out the method pf decennial interpolation from the 
equality Pi+w/F, 0 — u j»« +i . The fact that the records of Vital Statistics 
are not maintained accurately makes it impossible to find out the factors r and r 1 
(mentioned above) representing correcting factors for the irregular incidences 
of births and deaths. 

*24. The question will naturally be asked as to what is the method to be 
adopted which will minimise the effect of the errors in the Census material and 
provide mortality rates on which reasonable reliance can be placed. The answer 
is naturally suggested by the equation PJ+VP?" = . islW* when Census 
operations are undertaken once in 10 years or by the equation Pf^/P?^ iP*+* 
when Censuses are taken annually. Taking the former of the two equalities 
it will be seen that if the numbers at each age returned at the two Censuses 
could be successfully graduated so as to remove errors we shall obtain the value 
°f iaP«+» at eacn *g e - The disadvantage of this method is due to the fact 
that methods of graduation are not entirely successful in removing major deliberate 
errors. Since the values of uflr+j are to be obtained from two sets of numbers 
P (10) and P™ independently graduated and having residual errors in them- 
selves, the errors in the computed values of lo/Vf* will be accentuated or . 
masked according as the residual errors in F 16 ' and F*' are in opposite or in 
the same direction with the natural result that small errors in the graduated values 
of P ( and F l> may be magnified in the computed values of n/Wi- With 
such errors magnified in them these values will not give as accurate 
a measure as desirable of the manner in which the number P?> at the first 
msec 
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Census diminished to P" w at the next decennial Census due to the. opera- 
tion of mortality. 

*25. The only other method that would to a iarge extent minimise tin* emu- 
is suggested by the equality (r r 1 ) P? + ,/P? =' jj) z+i . According to this mettuxl we 
graduate the mean population of the intercensal period and by comparir^ tho 
two Census enumerations in suitable age groups obtain and graduate the ratios of 
natural increase of the population which will provide smooth values of r t the 
rate of natural increase or decrease of the population at each age x in the decen- 
nium due to the combined operation of varying incidences in the birth and death 
rates. By multiplying the graduated mean population at each age x . P*, by 

r ~& and r f> respectively we obtain the respective number of people that would have 
been returned at each age had two Censuses been taken, one on a date six months 
anterior and the other six months posterior to the middle day of the decennial 
period. By this device, from the figures of two Censuses taken with an interval of 
10 years between them, we obtain the figures of two Censuses with only one year 
separating them. The values of -jj^j at each half age are then obtained from the 

equality rf +l r x+l ir z s» P?= lP*+i- This is the method that has been adopt- 
ed in the construction of the mortality Tables for all the Provinces. 

26. No apology, I hope, is needed for this lengthy description of the peculiar 
methods to be adopted in constructing mortality Tables from Indian Census 
Returns without which, I am sure, those for whose benefit Census publications are 

- usually meant will find it difficult to appreciate why for instance the mean popula- 
tion should be calculated or, as a matter for that, what has the rate of increase in 
the population to do with the rate of death. The average man of letters is afraid 
of anything in the nature of statistics on the ground that " it is all dull stuff ". 
It might take. o«veral years before the average reader realizes that statistics are 
nothing but numerical expression of facts a knowledge of which is essential to 
enable one to be prepared for difficulties which might occcur. They are more 
inclined to swear at statistics whereas they should swear by them. It will there- 
fore be necessary, in the language of my esteemed friend, Mr. S. V. Mukherjea, 
Census Commissioner for ^aroda, " to humanise the document ". Talking of the 
general apathy of the public towards Census publications, Mr. Mukherjea in his 
characteristic style writes : " My experience has been that a Census Report, 
although intended for the general benefit of students and officers, is rarely read. 
Officers and publicists like to get a complimentary copy — for it is the tiling to 
do so — look at its opening pages and then relegate it to their shelves, resorting to 
it most occasionally as an inducement to sleep when all other " drowsy syrup " 

*. of the doctors failed. "What destiny is reserved for these humble pages, their 
author will be the last person to know ". 

27. If this is the language in which Mr. Mukherjea deplores the lack of interest 
of the pubhc to a Census Report, my lot has been cast with a drier subject and the 
lengthy description given above is an humble attempt to "humanise my docu- 
ment ". 

SECTION III. 
Errors in age. 

1. The huge magnitude and the very wide range of the errors in the ages 
returned at the Indian Censuses constitute another important contributing factor 
towards making the task of the investigating Actuary particularly difficult. So 
much has been said in the past by successive Census Commissioners and Census 
Superintendents of each Province and State of the error* that abound in the 
ages retairned at the Indian Census that any lengthy description by me of the 
psychological factors that lie at the root of these errors would be to emphasise the 
obvious. A large part of the Actuarial Report in connection with the 
1921 Census is devoted to a consideration of the question of errors in age. 

2. Before I consider the actual nature and extent of the errors in age one 
special characteristic of vital importance more or less peculiar to Indian Census 
has to be mentioned, namely, that people have no clear notions as to the distinction 
between age last birthday and age next birthday and always mix up the two. 
This was proved beyond doubt by my predecessor by reference to the 18W1 and the ^ 
1901 Censuses of the Punjab. Curiously enough, in the former of the two Censuses, * 
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the people of that Province were asked to state their age next birthday whereas in 
other Provinces the age asked for was the age last birthday. In the subsequent 
Census, however, the age asked for in the Punjab as well as in the rest of India 
was age last birthday. In the former of the two Censuses, to bring the Punjab 
figures in conformity with the figures for the rest of India, conversion was effected 
from age next birthday to age last birthday by scheduling the number returned 
at each age opposite the next younger age. 

3. A part of the full Table appearing on page 7 of Mr. Meikle's Report on the 
" Age Distribution and Rates of Mortality " relating to the two Censuses of the 
Punjab is given below. 

TABLE III. 

Numbers recorded at each age in 1891 and 1901 out of 100,000 persons in the 

Punjab. 



1891. 1901. 



Age. 


, * x r- 

Males. Females. 


*■ 

Males. Females. 


27—28 


1,491 


1,500 


801 


656 


28—29 


348 


400 . 


1,665 


1,661 


29—30 


5,511 


6,180 


373 


374 


30—31 


219 


148 


5,257 


6,039 


31—32 .. 


1,830 


1,567 


200 


148 


32—33 . . 


465 


281 


1,971 


1,748 



It will be seen that the large number 5,511 appearing in column 1 was the total 
population out of 100,000 males returned at age 30 next birthday and is, therefore, 
scheduled opposite to age 29 last birthday. This number 29 is really a very 
unpopular one as is evident from the small number 373 returned at that age last 
birthday at the 1901 Census. Successive Censuses have revealed that numbers, 
relatively large as compared to the adjoining ages, have been returned at ages 
ending with 2 and 8.* This is evident from the comparatively large numbers 
entered opposite age periods 27-28 and 31-32 in the 1881 Census as these were 
returned for ages 28 and 32 next birthday respectivffly. In the subsequent 
Census, however, numbers more or less equally large were returned for ages 28 
and 32 last birthday respectively. A study of the full Table to which reference 
has been made will show that this characteristic is repeated round about all ages 
which end in 0 or 5. It is, therefore, evident fhat people fixed their attention only 
on the number indicating the age to be returned and were not influenced in the 
least by the age asked for being either the age last birthday or next birthday. 
Mr. Meikle states that it may, therefore, be assumed that the ages returned are the 
nearest birthday. What, however, appears to me to be the reasonable conclusion 
to draw is that the numbers returned at each age would have been the same whether 
ages next birthday or last birthday or nearest birthday had been asked for. A 
confusion similar to the one between age last birthday and age next birthday in 
India affected also the returns as to duration of marriage asked for in the 1911 
Census of the United Kingdom as was pointed out by Sir Alfred Watson in the 
discussion on a Paper submitted by Dr. jStevenson on the " Fertility of the various 
Social Classes " to the Royal Statistical Society in April 1920. 

4. The change made in the 1931 Census of recording age nearest birthday 
instead of last birthday appears to be one in the right direction on the primary 
ground that the greater care and thought necessary in giving an age to the nearest 
birthday taking into account the number of completed months after the last 
integral age, are more conducive to correct ages being returned when age nearest 
birthday is asked for than when age fest birthday or next birthday is asked for. 
This appears to have been the main idea at the back of the mind of the Census 
Joint Committee in the United Kingdom when at the Census of J921, for the first 
time, ages were required to be given in years and month* though the change was 
maiie not with the intention of tabulating ages in years and months. 

5. Taking up now the actual errors in the statement of ages at the Census a 
is said that an investigation into these errors is a study in idiosyncrasy. It would, 
however, give some consolation if it could be proved that each succeeding Census 

• WLeth<r the two digit* are really centra* of attraction or rcpukiaB ia a matter that require* drtsilad 
examination and M deaH with lover in ibis acoaioo. 
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showed that idiosyncrasy was slowly yielding place to sanitv. It was, however, 
impossible for me to make any investigation in this direction, with the 1931 Census 
Returns as by the time Government announced their intention to have the Actuarial 
Report in connection with this Census written by me the only available statistics 
were the ternary and septenary groups into which the individual Age Returns 
were straightaway sorted. Whether the ternary and septenary groupings could 
be modified so as to secure a more accurate balance of errors in each group is a 
subject which I shall take up under the head of " Grouping " in this section, but 
I cannot help observing here at the risk of repeating it that it will be undesirable 
to make the Census Analysis forego the demographic and psychological study 
which the distribution at each age out of a representative and random sample of 
100,000 persons of each sex in each Province provides. 

6. The principal sources of error in Census Statistics are of two kinds, namely, 
(a) Minor Errors of short range, unbiassed in character, and (b) Major Errors of a 
biassed nature and wide range that produce considerable distortion of the age 
curve. 

7. Minor Errors. — The minor errors are attributable mainly to ignorance. 
Many people, in a country predominantly illiterate, are so indifferent as re- 
gards their age that, when questioned by the enumerator, they return round numbers 
which are primarily the nearest decennial ages and .secondarily the nearest 
quinquennial ages. These errors are cyclical in character affecting ages which are 
multiples of 10 and 5 and recur, therefore, in cycles of ten-year age periods. 

8. It has been held, by an examination of the relatively large numbers returned 
at ages ending in 2 and 8 as compared with the respective adjoining ages, that 
these digits are minor centres of attraction, meaning thereby that the numbers 
returned at these ages are more than the correct numbers at them. It is true that 
the preference for age 12 is so marked as to throw in the shade the general prefer- 
ence for a multiple of 5 in the age period 10-20 and 8 is very often preferred to 
age 5 in the period 0-10. A reference to the row " Deviation " in Tables 
IX, X and XI will show that, beyond the partiality above indicated, preferences 
for ages ending in 2 and 8 are not so very pronounced in the other sections of the 
decennial age periods. As a matter of fact, in most provinces,. except Bengal, 8 is 
a centre of repulsion* to a certain extent. All the other digits are repulsed in the 
order 6, 4, 7, 3, 9 and 1 as is evident from the results of the three Census Returns 
analysed in Tables IX, X and XI above referred to. The method of construc- 
tion of these Tables, the conclusions to be drawn from a study of them regard- 
ing the magnitude of the attraction or repulsion for ages ending in the several 
digits from 0 to 9 and the order in which the various digits have been preferred are 
taken up in greater detail in a few paragraphs of this section occurring later. 
These minor mis-statements of age are removed by a good -method of graduation 
and disappear if the population is grouped in suitable decennial age periods. 

9. Major Errors. — The major errors, that affect population statistics produc- 
ing serious distortion of the age curve and of the rates of mortabty deduced there- 
from, consist primarily of the transfer of persons from one age period to another 
and secondarily of substantial omissions in the Census Records especially in ages 
of infancy and childhood. . 

10. If accurate records of deaths and migration are maintained according to 
each age it might be possible to identify the magnitude and locate the position 
of these major errors to a certain degree of accuracy, by comparing the number 
returned at any age, say, x at one Census wiAthat returned at age x+10 
at the next decennial Census by making suitable allowance for deaths and 
disturbances due to migration to which the first number had been subject in the 
intercensal period. It is hardly necessar^to add that such an investigation is 
nextto impossible withthe present condition of death and migration records in India. 
These wilful mis-statements are generally due to vanity especially in the case of old 
persons who generally give themselves the advantage of a few more years. There 
might also be financial reasons for overstatement at the old ages if the laws of the 
country provide for an old age pension. In a certain number of cases these mis- 
statements are also due to resentment against the personal nature of the questions 
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and suspicion of their motives. Whatever may be the causes for these deliberate 
mis-statements they are ultimately traceable to ignorance ; not ignorance of age 
itself to which the minor errors are due but to ignorance of the fact that the 
Census Analysis does not deal with individuals but only with groups and the 
individuals are merged unidentifiably in the groups dealt with. 

11. At the appropriate place in this section comparisons will be effected 
between the extent and magnitude of the errors in age in India and those of some 
other countries where the level of education is decidedly higher than in India. 
The errors in the ages returned at the Censuses in India do not show any tendency 
to diminis h and will not do so, so long as illiteracy permeates the population to the 
extent it is now doing. We cannot expect better results till education spreads 
and as a natural result the ignorance of the people in matters relating to the Census 
is substantially minimised. Talking of this ignorance Mr. G. H. Knibbs in a 
Paper read before the Royal Statistical Society in' 1920 said : — 

" It would be easy to publish primers showing the purpose of a Census 
or of the greater branches of Statistics. Such primers could readily 
be prepared so as to be supplied to primary and other schools — in 
such a form as to serve the purpose of a systematic and most useful 
instruction in Statistical Method — instruction which would be of 
business value. In this way a popular recognition of the utility of 
Statistics could readily be created and the work of securing accurate 
data greatly facilitated 

12. One would entirely agree with Mr. Knibbs' view that education relating to 
statistical enquiries of all kinds, which, to make them serve their high purpose, 
should be presented in an interesting form devoid of all dull series of numerical 
Tables, should form a compulsory part of the education, in his boyhood, of the 
future citizen. This will to a large extent mend the no more than a dilettante 
interest shown even by a person of more than average education in matters relating 
to the Census. 

On the Nature and Extent of the Errors in Age in Census Returns. 

13. In his Actuarial Report in connection with the 1911 Census the late 
Mr. T. G. Ackland illustrated the preference for particular digits of age by the 
following Table :-— 

TABLE IV. 

Shoving in each of the six Provinces undermentioned the numbers out of a total of 7, 000 
returned in respect of each digit of age ; also the mean values for the six Provinces 
and the order in which the several digits were recorded. 

DIGIT OF AGE RECORDED IN CENSUS 





0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


6 


7 


8 


0 


Numbers (per 1,000) recorded 


in respect of each digit of age 






Bengal 


253 


43 


121 


56 


64 


187 


76 


57 


106 


37 


Bombay 


(1) 


(») 


(3) 


(8) 


<«) 


(2) 


(«) 


(7) 


(«) 


(10) 


293 


43 


110 


56 


60 


216 


66 


47 


78 


33 


Burma 


(1) 


(») 


(3) 


(") 


(•) 


<2) 


(•5) 




(4) 


(10) 


187 


76 


106 


98 


78 


142 


85 


so 


84 


64 


Madras 


(1) 


(») 


<3» 


(*) 


(8) 


(2) 


(5) 


(7) 


(«> 


(10) 


264 


48 


113 


64 


73 


171 


89 


48 


80 


40 


Punjab 


(1) 


(9) 


(3) 


(7) 


(«) 


<2) 


(S) 


(8) 


<*) 


(10) 


279 


44 


110 


55 


67 


198 


78 


40 


84 


96 


United Provinces 


(1) 


•(9) 


(3) 


(7) 


(«) 


(2) 


(5) 


(8) 


(«> 


(10) 


.. 394 


47 


113 


45 


66 


186 


83 


a 


01 


33 




(M 


(7) 


(3) 


(8) 


(«) 


(2) 


<») 


(9) 


(*) 


(10) 


Total* 

lOnn rallies 
Order ot Reoord 


.. !.«*# 


SOI 


673 


374 


407 


1,000 


477 


324 


633 


243 


262 


50 


112 


62 


68 


183 


79 


54 


80 


41 


(') 


(9) 


(3^ 


<7) 


(«) 


<*> 


(«) 


(8) 


(*) 


(10) 



14. This Table- was 



intended to show not only the magnitude of concentration 
at ages ending in certain favourite digits but also the order in which thf; digits 
were preferred. Mr. Ackland drew his conclusions on the assumption that had 
correct aces been returned the number with respect to <wh digit shown in the 
Tabic would have been 100 being a tenth of the total population which was reduced 
to loOO for the purpose of this enquiry. In hi* Actuarial Report with the 1921 
Cen.-us, Mr. Meikle did not publish any figures based on a similar analysis of the 
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1921 Census material but evidently indicated his acquiescence with the arguments 
and conclusions of Mr. Ackland by quoting the order of preference for each parti- 
cular digit as deduced by the latter for the whole of India. 

15. There is however some fallacy in this method. The count evidently 
commences at age 0 and a cycle is complete at age 9. At age 10 another cvcle 
commences which is completed at age 19 and so on. Each age, therefore, ending 
with the digit, say,;9 is nine years lower down the scale than age 0 of the same cycle 
and has therefore been depleted by deaths occurring in these nine years of lifetime. 
Had there been no preference for particular digits mi age, that is, if people had 
returned their correct ages, even then the total number returned at ages having 
0 in the unit's place would have been considerably smaller than the number 
returned at ages ending in 0. There would have been a progressive and smooth 
diminution as we go downwards from age 0 to age 9. The method of analysis 
adopted at the 1911 Report does not make allowance for this progressive diminu- 
tion due to mortality and therefore loads the scales against ages at the lower half 
(& the cycle in favour of those at the upper half. 

16. In Illustration of the case in point, I have taken Mr. Ackland's graduation 
of the specimen schedule of 100,000 males of the Province of Bombay. The gra- 
duated numbers are smooth and do not exhibit any preference for any particular 
digit of age but only diminish smoothly from age to age due to the operation of 
mortality. The results are set out in the following Table : — 

TABLE V. 



Distribution of lOOfiOO Males of the Province of Bombay according to the digit of age 

in the unit's place. 

1911 Census. 









Unit figure in age last birthday. 










0 1 


2 


3 4 5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


A. 


11,225 11,406 


10,845 


10382 9.987 9.638 


9418 


9,017 


8,732 


8,456 


B. 


1-45 1-35 


1 28 


1 23 118 114 


110 


107 


1-03 


100 



17. In the row A the graduated numbers are given while row B shows the 
ratio which the number at each digit bears to that at digit 9. The latter figures 
indicate that, without showing any preference for ages ending in particular digits, 
the total population returned at ages ending in 0 should be- 45%, those at ages 
ending in 1. 35%, at 2, 28%, etc., in excess of those returned at ages ending in 9. 
Hence? before conclusions are drawn, allowance should be made for this natural 
excess at all other digits as compared with the number at digit 9. 

18. A method that eliminates this fallacy is to obtain for each digit the ratio 
of the sum of the ungraduated to that of the graduated numbers at that digit and 
compare these ratios. It is not claimed that the graduated numbers represent 
absolute truth. A good method of graduation would produce figures which devi- 
ate, if at all, from the true figures within the limits of errors due to random 
sampling. It can. therefore, be claimed that, where the original statistics are 
manifestly full of errors, the graduated figures represent as mar an approach to 
the true figures as possible ; the greater the reliability of the original statistics 
the closer will be the graduated to the true figure.;. 

19. The three Tables IX, X and XI appearing on pages 128-130 show for the 
six main Provinces of India in each of the three Censuses (1911, 1901 and 1891) the 
numbers returned in respect of each digit of age out of a total male population 
of 1,000 in each Province, the corresponding graduated numbers and the 
ratios of the ungraduated to the graduated total for each digit. The deviations 
(excete-r, deficiency — ) of the ungraduated from the graduated numbers are given 
in the next row and the row following sh^rs the order in which the different digits 
have been preferred while returning ages obtained by a comparison of the ratio 
of the unoraduatedHo the graduated numbers. The last r«»w gives the rank al- 
lotted to each digit by the method adopted at the 1911 Analysis by a comparison 
of the size of the ungraduated numbers only without making any allowance for 
their progressive diminution due to the operation of mortality as explained above. 
I could not carry this enquiry down to the 1931 Census as with that Census, with 
which my work is intimately connected, no returns at individual ages either of the 
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whole population or of samples, as I have several times said in this Report, are 
available, while with respect to the 1921 Census though the numbers at individual 
ages of specimens are available, the graduated numbers are available only in groups. 

20. It should be observed at the outset, at the risk of repeating it. that digits 
should be allotted their rank in the order of record only by a comparison of the 
ratio of the ungraduated to the graduated numbers and not by a comparison of the 
magnitude of the absolute numbers representing deviation. In illustration of this 
point, we can take the digits 1 and 9 for the United Provinces at the 1911 Census. 
The ratio for the former digit is -4196 and for the latter -3837 which shows that 
out of every 10.000 males whose ages had 1 in the unit's place only 4196 returned 
correct ages and the remaining 5804 other ages. As for the digit 9 the ratio shows 
that only 3837 out of 10,000 whose ages ended with 9 returned correct ages. It is 
now evident that, as between the two digits, ages ending with digit 9 were repelled 
by the U. P. males in 1911 more than ages ending with digit 1. If we had drawn 
our conclusions from the relative magnitude of the deviation for each digit we 
would have inferred that 9 was more popular than 1 in that Province. The devia- 
tions have their own use in giving a numerical measure of the magnitude of the 
error at each digit out of each sample of 1,000 of the population having the same age 
distribution as the total population. For instance, in such a sample of 1 ,000 persona 
in the United Provinces in 1911, as many as 112 persons would have been found at 
ages ending in the digit 1 of which only 47 returned correct ages and the remaining 
65 returned incorrect ages. The ratio of 65 to 112 is smaller than the ratio of 53 
to 86 showing that the unpopularity of 1 in U) P. at the 1911 Census was less than 
that of 9 though the absolute figures of deviations for these digits are 65 and 53 
respectively. The " total deviation irrespective of sign " gives the total number of 
males out of each representative sample of 1,000 persons that returned incorrect 
ages. 

21. It will be seen, from a serutiny of the figures in Tables IX, X and XI, 
that ages ending with the digits 0% 5 and 2 proved centres of attraction. Confining 
first our attention to the figures relating to All-India in Table IX, it will be seen 
that as many as 141 per mille of the total population whose ages did not end 
with the digit 0 returned ages ending with that digit at the 1911 Census. This is 
the average figure for the whole of India and varies from a maximum of 175 in the 
United Provinces to a minimum of 68 in Burma. The magnitude of the plumping! 
at ages 0 in the other Censuses can be obtained similarly from the figures for 
these Censuses appearing in Tables X and XI. The next' popular digit is 5 
though in the age period 10-19 age 12 has a greater degree of coacentra* 
tion than age 15. Next, in rank in the order of preference comes the digit 
2, followed by 8. From an examination of the All-India ratios for these 
two digits in all the three Censuses, it will be seen that the numbers re- 
turned at these ages are very nearly accurate. The former is the centre of a 
small attraction though it has been consistently repelled by Burma, and by 
Madras in two out of the three Censuses analysed. The latter is, if anything, 
a small centre of repulsion. In the 1891 and 1901 Censuses 1 per mille and 
5. per mille respectively of the total population who were of an age ending with 
digit 8 repelled their true ages and returned other ages. At the 1911 Census, 
however, 1 per mille of the total population whose age did not end with the digit 8 
returned an age ending with that digit. Bengal alone, of all the Provinces, appears 
to have consistently shown a great partiality for these two digits. I feel it essen- 
tial to emphasise the fact that the errors at ages-ending in digits 2 and 8 are not 
very material, except at the single age 12 and the single age 8, as it appears to me 
that it has been assumed in the past that at ages ending in these two digits there 
has been a substantial overstatement of numbers. 

22. The other digit? are definite centres of repulsion as in every one of them 
the actual numbers returned are less, in some considerably leas, than the expected 
or graduated numbers. The same fact is confirmed by the ratios applicable to 
these digits either for the Provinces or for the whole of India as these ratios are in 
every case substantially less than unity, which, by the way, would have been the 
value of the ratio for any digit had correct numbers been returned at that digit. 

23. What might, however, prove of interest is the fact that the unpopularity 
of digit* t>. 7, 8 and 9 appearing in the lower half of the cycle has been accentuated 
and that of digits 1 , 3 and 4 in the upper half masked by the method of comparison 
uttrc 
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adopted at the 1911 Report which omitted to make allowance for the influence 
of mortality above referred to. For a similar reason the popularity of ages ending 
in 0 has been further magnified and that of ages ending in 5 not fully brought out 
by the inherent fault in the old method which compared the several digits as regards 
their popularity by the absolute magnitude of the crude figures returned at the 
Census. To take an example, it would appear, by paying attention onlv to the 
numbers returned at the Census, that in the Province of Bengal at the 1911 Census 
as many as 153 per mille of the total population who were not of ages ending with 
0 returned such ages whereas the correct number as given by " Deviation " should 
be only 129. The ungraduated figure for digit 5 would indicate that the cluster 
round ages ending in 5 was only 87 per mille whereas the correct number is larger 
being 91. This method of basing conclusions from the magnitude of the crude 
figures only returned at the Census without allowing for the fall in numbers due to 
mortality from age to age did perhaps the greatest injustice to digit 5 as against 
digit 0 at the 1901 Census in the two Provinces of Bombay and Madras. I am 
not aware if it had been realised that in these two Provinces at the 1901 Census 
the cluster round ages ending in 5 was proportionately larger than that round ages 
ending in digit 0. The ratios (which alone give the correct method of assessing 
the popularity of different digits) relating to these digits show that in the Province 
of Bombay at the 1901 Census the numbers returned at ages ending in 5 were 208 
per cent, of the correct number whereas for digit 0 they were only 192 per cent. The 
corresponding percentages for Madras were 142 and 141. Since the absolute 
magnitude of the numbers. returned at 0 is considerably larger than that at 5 it 
is very likely that the fact, that at the 1901 Census in the Provinces of Bombay 
and Madras, ages ending in digit 5 were more popular than ages ending in digit 6, 
thereby reversing the usual order of preference of these two digits, was over- 
looked. 

24. The method of comparing ungraduated Census figures has also reversed 
the relative positions of digits 1 and 9 and the latter has come in for a measure of 
unpopularity rather undeserved. It will be seen from a reference to Table IV 
that digit 9 has been given the last rank in the order of record for all the Provinces 
and naturally for the whole of India and digit 1 the next higher rank in almost all 
Provinces and for the whole of India, while in the United Provinces this digit was 
given as high a rank as the 7th. It will, however, appear from a comparison of the 
sizes of the ratios that at the 1911 Census in all the Provinces and in the whole of 
India 9 was more popular than 1 except in the United Provinces where the order 
was reversed. A reference to all the three" Tables IX, X and XI will show 
that except in two instances (1901 Burma, and 1911 U. P.) digit 9 always secured 
tiie 9th rank and 1 the last, viz., 10th rank, thereby proving clearly the greater 
popularity of ages ending in digit 9 as compared with ages ending in digit 1. 
The other incorrect ranks allotted by the old method are all indicated in Table IX. 

25. Exigencies of space and time forbid my making any further elaboration 
on this subject relating to the order in which ages ending in the different digits 
were preferred at the three Censuses that have been analysed for this study. It is, 
however, necessary to state in closing this topic that the other odd numbers 
excluding 5 were preferred in the order 3, 7, 9 and 1 and not in the order 3, 7, 1 
and 9, as made out in the older Reports. As between digits 3 and 7 it is not quite 
decisive which of the two is the more popular. Each is repelled practically to the 
same extent as is evident by the extreme closeness of the ratios relating to these 
two digits in all the three Censuses for the whole of India. 

26. As regards how far these errors show a terfilency to diminish, I fear, I am 
not in a position to make any statement that would show a satisfactory state of 
things. Information in this respect is given by the numbers called " total devia- 
tion irrespective of sign " in Tables IX, X and XI. For the whole of India . 
about 522 per mille of the male population returned incorrect ages at the 
1891 Census which happily dwindled down to 376 at the 1901 Census 
but at the 1911 Census the* number rose again to 466. If we examine parti- 
cular digits the same tendency is revealed. For instance, the concentration 
at age 0 at the 1891 Census was 166 per mille which diminished to 108 at the 1901 
Census and again rose to 141 in 1911. It will be found that in the case of all 
Provinces except Burma there has been a set-back in this respect from the 1901 
to the 1911 Census. It is not possible to say how far Burma has been consistent 
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in the tendency for improvement it has shown, as this Province, for reasons ex 
plained bv Sir George Hardy, was not included in the 1891 Actuarial Analysis. 
Madra? which showed a ver\ large deviation of 562 at the 1891 Census was re- 
markably accurate at the 1901 Census, for. at that Census only 180 per mille of the 
total male population gave incorrect ages. At the 1901 Census the accuracy shown 
bv Madras was substantially superior to that of all the other Provinces including 
Burma. But it has since taken fast strides in the retrograde direction as will be 
evident from the large number. 450 per mille. that returned incorrect ages at the 
1911 C ensus. This figure, though significantly smaller than the figures of the 
other Provinces excluding Burma, is almost double that of Burma and shows 
Madras as exactly two and a half times worse off in this respect as judged by the 
standard set up by Madras itself at the 1901 Census. It is not. I hope, necessary 
to make further comments as the figures of ' ratios ', ' deviation ' and ' total devia- 
tion irrespective of sign ' tell their own tale. The general conclusion to be drawn 
from a scrutiny of these figures is that the tendency towards improvement shown 
by all the Provinces from 1891 to 1901 practically vanished in 1911, Burma alone 
being an exception. What has happened since 1911 I am not in a position to 
pronounce any opinion upon backed by Statistical Analysis, as, for reasons I have 
already explained more than once, it has not been possible for me to make any 
investigations in this direction with the 1921 and 1931 Census materials. 

27. It has often been held, not without justification, that the magnitude of 
these errors is directly correlated with the percentage of illiteracy in a country. 
It might, therefore, be instructive to compare in this respect India with some repre- 
sentative countries of the world. An easy method of comparison is obtained by 
using the " Index of Concentration " devised by the United States Census Bureau. 
By this method the number of persons between 23 and 62 years whose ages are 
returned as multiples of 5 is compared with one-fifth of the total number between 
the two ages. The method is based on the justifiable assumption that had there 
been no concentration on multiples of 5 these two figures would be " about equal ". 
The limits 23 and 62 were selected as they covered the period in which the con- 
centration under investigation was most marked. The method suffers, to a certain 
extent, from the same disadvantage as attaches to that adopted at the 1911 
Actuarial Analysis in proving the order of preference for particular digits of age. 
Since, however, numbers ending in 5 and 0 are symmetrically placed in each cycle 
that commences with 3 and ends with 2, any bias in favour of 5 introduced 
by the method is neutralized by the bias contrariwise against 0. Again, 
since the small error yet attaching to the method affects more or less equally all 
the countries, comparison of one country with another is not vitiated by 
this method. The following Table effects such a comparison in which the total for 
multiples of 5 is expressed as a percentage of the total for all ages from 23 to 62 
and is taken from the 1921 Report for the Province of Bombay by Mr. Sedgwick. 
It should, however, be stated that 100 would mean no concentration at all and 500, 
the maximum value of the index, would mean that all ages returned between 23 
and 62 were multiples of 5. 

TABLE VI. 



Region. Index of ooncentrv 

turn. 



Bombay — Males. Selected area 1 


325 


Bombay — Males. Selected area 2 . . 


314 


Bulgaria 


245 


Russia 


182 


Hungary 


133 


United States 


120 


Canada 


110 


France 


m 


Germany 


102 


Sweden 


101 


England and Wales .. .. 


100 


Belgium 


mo 
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28. Another method of indicating the tendencies of people to concentrate at 
ages ending in certain digits and avoid other? is to rind the ratio of the total number 
returned at ages ending in particular digits to the corresponding graduated total 
which was also explained earlier iir this section. The following Table, compiled 
by iir. G. H. Knibbs, gives for males and females of Australia the ratio described 
above for the^three Censuses taken in 1891, 1901 and 1911. 

TABLE VII. 

Ratio of number recorded to adjusted number. Censuses — 1891, 1901 and 1911 — 

Australia. 



Unit figure in ase last birth-day. 



Year of 
Census. 





0 


1 




2 


3 


4 


5 




6 


7 


8 


9 














MALES. 














1801 


.. 1-1388 


•9167 


1 


•0088 


-9545 


■9969 1 


0366 


1 


•0207 


•9513 


1 0055 


■9532 


1901 


.. 1-1044 


•9369 


1 


•0072 


•9677 


•9809 1 


0343 


1 


•0134 


•9636 


10144 


•9667 


1911 


.. 10486 


-9956 




-9944 


•9787 


•9990 1 


■0085 


1 


■0097 


•9691 


10191 


•9695 












FEMALES. 














1891 


.. 1-1261 


•9288 




•9978 


•9848 


•9943 1- 


0077 


1 


■0117 


•9640 


10125 


•9558 


1901 


.. 1-0926 


•9270 


1 


■0039 


-9861 


•SW79 1- 


0106 


1 


•0128 


■97oS 


10165 


•9738 


1911 


. . 1 0367 


•9895 




-9936 


•9895 


10056 1 


0050 


1 


•0066 


■ -9770 


10148 


•9760 



A Table similar to the above, with respect to the male population only of 
the whole of India for the same three Censuses, is given below : — 

TABLE VIII. 

Ratio of number recorded to adjusted number. Censuses — 1891. 1901, and 1911-~ 

All-India — Males. 



Tear of 
Census. 








Unit figure 


in age last birthday. 








i 

0 


1 


2 


3 


4 5 


6 


7 


8 


\ 

9 


1891 
1901 
1911 


. . 2-3719 
. . 1-8925 
. . 21652 


•3596 

•5575 
•4426 


1 0656 
1-0566 
1 0370 


•5481 
■6923 
•5962 


•6800 1-9175 
■7600 1-7708 
•6800 1-8865 


•8065 
-8298 
•8404 


•5444 
•7143 
•6000 1 


•9773 
-9432 
■0114 


•4471 
•5882 
•4824 



ending in that digit have been correctly returned. A cursory. scrutiny of the above 
Tables will make it evident how very slight the bunehings are in Australia at 
ages ending in 0 and 5 as compared with the pronounced cluster round these ages in 
India. The same characteristic might also be noted at ages which are centres of 
repulsion. The chief reason why these Tables are given here is to show that, whereas 
in Australia there is a pronounced tendency for the ratios relating to each digit to 
approach unity, that is, for the errors in age, already very small, to show a definite 
tendency towards diminution, no such tendency is exhibited by the figures relating 
to India. I have only to repeat what I have already observed that though 1901 
Census figures showed some improvement on those of 1891, the figures relating 
to the 1911 Census indicated a definite move in the retrograde, direction as is also 
evident from Table VIII. 

Grouping. 

30. Germane to the subject of errors in age is that of the groupings to be adopt- 
ed to minimise the effect of the accidental errors that affect Age Returns. This is, 
however, a topic on which opinion is divided and whether one partciular method or 
another is to be preferred will depend on the certainty with which it will be possible 
to say how far the statistics collected are afflicted with errors of overstatement or 
understatement and whether the range of these errors is short or long. The central 
idea underlying all methods of grouping is that groups should be formed as far as 
possible containing the popular age along with the adjoining ages from which the 
former has drawn numbers so that, though returns at individual ages may be in- 
correct, the total of the group may be considered reasonably correct and the group 
totals used as the basic data for any subsequent investigations. The most 
satiafar^ry-grouping is that which makes the deviations between the total in each 
group and the ideal total in that group that would have been evident had correct 
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ages been returned a minimum. We are then faced with the problem of giving due 
weight to the rival claims of two considerations each acting contrary to the other. 
With the view to minimise the errors left over in them it is desirable to form large 
groups : on the other hand, large groups may have the effect of obscuring peculiar 
conditions prevailing in the decennium affecting only short range or. ranges in the 
age curve. 

31. Had the plumpings been confined only to ages ending in 0, groups 5-14, 
15-24. etc., would deal effectively with such errors on the assumption that the con- 
centration at ages ending in 0 is only drawn from the adjoining four or five ages on 
either side. The records of deaths of England and Wales were presented in this 
form for many years. Since, however, ages ending in 5 are also secondary centre* 
of disturbance, the decennial groups above referred to will have to be abandoned in 
favour of quinquennial groups. Had there been concentrations of equal intensity 
at ages 0 and 5, groups 3-7, 8-12, etc., wherein the digit of concentration occupies the 
central position in each group would have been satisfactory. Indian Census 
Returns have, however, indicated concentration of greater intensity at all decennial 
ages than at quinquennial ones. This is the main point of criticism against this 
method added to which is the fact that ages ending in 2 which are also favoured to 
a certain extent occur at the end of alternate groups. In what follows this w$ be 
referred to as the 3-7 group. Had the concentrations at the two favourite digits been,, 
due to systematic over- statements of ages only, groups 1-5, 6-10, etc., would have" 
eliminated them. Similarly groups 0-4, 5-9, etc., would have satisfactorily dealt 
with understatement*. Except, however, at particular short periods of life there is 
no reason why systematic over-statement or under-statement alone should affect the 
Age Return.-. The former method (0-4 group) had been adopted in the past as the 
standard one for grouping and presenting Census figures. This was condemned by 
my predecessor, Mr. Meiklf, as the least accurate of all the methods of grouping and I 
find myself in entire agreement with his condemnation of the method as 1 shall show 
lower down in the course of this enquiry. I should also make special mention here 
of the great service rendered by Mr. Meikle to the cause of Indian Census by focus- 
sing attention on this important subject of grouping. The recommendations made 
by him, though in my opinion could be improved upon, were decidedly in the nature 
of improvements on the old methods. There are two more groupings., namely, 2-6, 
7-11, etc., and 4-8, 9-13, etc. Five different methods of grouping have altogether been 
mafitioned respectively designated as 0-4, 1-5, 2-6, 3-7 and 4-8 groups. We can 
apapall 0-4 grouping is the 1st place method designating the method of grouping 
by^pnV position of the most popular age of the group relative to it. For a similar 
reason 4-8 group will be called 2nd place method and 3-7, 2-6 and 1-5 will respective- 
ly be called 3rd, 4th and 5th place methods. .Each of these methods of grouping 
could be associated with either age last birthday, next birthday or nearest birthday 
thereby giving rise to 15 different methods. In India, however, since people do not 
make any distinction in returning ages between age last birthday, next birthday or 
nearest birthday, there are only five different methods to be taken into account. 

32. For adoption in connection with the 1931 Census Mr. Meikle recommended 
a method of grouping in alternate ternary and septenary groups 4-6, 7-13, etc., to be 
used in conjunction with the age nearest birthday. This method of grouping, 
according to my analysis, is a decided improvement on the old 0-4 method. 
There is, however, an inherent defect in the method in so far as it exaggerates 
bunchings in ages which are multiples of 10 and does not give full weight to those at 
ages which are multiples of 5. Ages of the former type occupy the central place 
amongst seven ages while those of the latter type occupy the central place amongst 
three ages only. It will, therefore, be evident that this method of grouping is 
based on the assumption that the concentration at ages ending in 0 is very nearly 
three times that at age< ending in 5. By reference to the ratios in Tables IX, X 
and XI it will be seen this is by no means the case. It was also pointed out earlier in 
this section that in two instances (Bombay and Madras. 1901) the actual proportion 
of concentration at ages ending in 5 was in excess of that at ages ending in 0. 

33. It will, therefore, be desirable to slightly diminish the number of ages grouped 
along with an age ending in 0 and inuease correspondingly the number grouped 
along with an age ending m £. Since there is markedly greater coiicen'ratior about 
ages ending in 0 than about 5, the number of ages in the former group should be 
larger than at the latter very nearly in proportion to the relative conc5rrtra4|biiB. I 
have, therefore, considered the claim for recognition of the following quaternary 
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and sanary groupings in conjunction with age last birthday at the date of Census- 
A quaternary group is formed about an age ending in 5 which is placed centrally 
with an age and a half on either side of it. A senaiy group is formed about an 
age ending in 0 placed centrally with 2£ ages on either side of it. The earliest 
quaternary group comprises all persons whose ages are 3, 4, b and 6 last birthday. 
The next higher quaternary group is composed of persons of ages 13, 14, 15 and 16 
last birthday and so on. The earliest senary group is formed of persons of ages 
from 7 to 12 last birthday, the next higher from 17 to 22 and so on. It would 
appear that these groups could easily be formed if the age asked for at the Census 
is last birthday. It will, however, be desirable not to sacrifice the greater accu- 
racy secured, if any, in the ages returned by asking for the nearest age. If as at the 
1931 Census groups are to be formed from the nearest age, the suggested quater- 
nary arid senary method of grouping will only necessitate dividing into two equal 
halves the numbers returned at all ages ending in 3 and 7. One half of the number 
at an age ending in 3 will be taken with the upper senary group and the other half 
with the lower quaternary group. Similarly half of the number returned at an age 
ending in 7 will be taken with the upper quaternary group and the other half with 
the lower senary group. 

34. We have now to consider the relative accuracy of seven different methods of 
grouping which are described as follows : — 

(1 ) 0-4 group called also 1st place method. 

(2) 4-8 group called also 2nd place method. 

(3) 3-7 group called also 3rd place method. 

(4) 2-6 group called also 4th place method. 

(5) 1-5 group called also 5th place method. 

(6) The Ternary and Septenary method. 

(7) The Quaternary and Senary method. 

TABLE IX. 

1911 Males. 



Unit figure in age last birthday'. 





1 




0 


1 


2 


3 


a— 

4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


0 






• 

Ungraduated . . 


■253 


43 


121 


56 


64 


187 


76 


57 


106 


SI 






Graduated 


124 


115 


109 


104 


100 


96 


93 


'89 


86 


M 






Ratio .. 


2-0403 


•3739 


1-1101 


•5385 


•6400 


1-9479 


•9172 


•6405 


1-2326 


•444C 




1 


Deviation 


+ 129 


—72 


+ 12 


—48 


—36 


+91 


—17 


—32 


+20 


—41 






Order of record . . 


(1) 


(10) 


(4) 


(8) 


(7) 


(2) 


(5) 


(6) 


(3) 


w 






Ackland's order of record 


(1) 


(») 


(3) 


(8) 


(«) 


(2) 


(5) 


(7) 


(4) 


(10) 






Total deviation irrespective 


of sign 604 
























Ungraduated 


292 


43 


110 


66 


60 


215 


66 


47 


78 


33 






Graduateu 


122 


114 


109 


104 


100 


96 


93 


90 


87 


88 






Ratio 


2-3934 


•3772 


1-0092 


•5385 


•6000 


2-2396 


•7097 


-5222 


•8966 


•3881 






Deviation 


+ 170 


—71 


+ 1 


—48 


—40 


+ 119 


—27 


—43 


—9 


— 8J 






Order of record . . 


(1) 


(10) 


(3) 


(7) 


(6) 


(2) 


(5) 


(8) 


(4) 


(») 






Aekland'a order of record 


(1) 


(9) 


(3) 


(7) 


(6) 


(2) 


(5) 


(8) 


(4) 


(10) 






Total deviation irrespective of sign 580 
























Ungradnated 


187 


76 


106 


98 


78 


142 


85 


80 


84 


64 






Graduated 


119 


113 


108 


104 


100 


97 


94 


91 


88 


86 






Ratio .. 


1-5714 


•6725 


•9815 


•9423 


•7800 


1-4639 


•9043 


•8791 


•9545 


•744S 


i 


- 


Deviation 


+68 


—37 


—2 


—6 


—22 


+45 


—9 


—11 


—4 


—22 






Order of record . . 


(») 


(10) 


(3) 


(5) 


(8) 


(2) 


(6) 


(7) 


(4) 


(9) 






Ackland's order of record 


(1) 


(9) 


(3) 


(*) 


(8) 


(2) 


(S) 


(7) 


(«) 


(J0> 



Total deviation irrespective of sign 226 
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Unit figure in age hat birthday. 



i a 


r- 










* 












if 




0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


6 


7 


8 


9 




Ungraduated 


2*4 


48 


113 


64 


73 


171 


•» 


48 


90 


40 




Graduated . 


120 


112 


108 


104 


100 


97 


94 


91 


88 


86 




Ratio .. 


2-2000 


-4285 


1 AIM 


-6164 


•7300 


1-7629 


•9468 


•6376 


1-0327 


•4661 


j 


Deviation 


+ 144 


—64 


+5 


—40 


—27 


+ 74 


—5 


—41 


+« 






Order of record . . 


(1) 


(10) 


(3) 


(7) 


(«) 


(») 


(S) 


W 


(4) 


(•> 




Ackl&nd's order of record 


(1) 


(9) 


(3) 


(7) 


(«) 


(3) 


(8) 


(8) 


(4) 


(10) 




Total deviation irrespective of ngn 450 




















♦ — 

t 


' Ungraduated 


279 


44 


110 


55 


67 


198 


78 


49 


84 


96 




Graduated 


120 


113 


108 


104 


100 


97 


94 


91 


88 


85 


.» 


Ratio 


2-3260 


•3894 


1-0186 


•6288 


■6700 


3-0412 


•8298 


•S386 


•9*46 


•4378 




Deviation 


+ 169 


—69 


+2 


—49 


—33 


+ 101 


—16 


—42 




—a 


T 


Order of record . . 


(1) 


not 


i%\ 
1*1 


{9L\ 
\°l 


(A\ 
W 


w 


w 


n\ 
\'i 


ial 




Ackland'* order of reoord. . 


(1) 


(») 


(3) 


(7) 


(•) 


(2) 


(8) 


(8) 


(4) 


(10) 




Total deviation irrespective of I 


ugn 624 






















Ungraduated . . . . 


294 


47 


113 


46 


66 


186 


83 


43 


91 


33 


I 


Graduated 


119 


112 


108 


104 


100 


97 


94 


91 


89 


88 


J 


Ratio 


2-4706 


-4196 


1-0483 


•4327 


•6600 


1-9176 


•8830 


•4716 


1-0235 


•3831 




Deviation 


+ 176 


—66 


+6 


—69 


—36 


+89 


—11 


-48 


+2 


—63 




Order of record . . 


(1) 


(») 


(3) 


(8) 


<«) 


(2) 


(») 


(7) 


(4) 


(10) 


i 


Acklsnd'e order of reoord 


(1) 


(7) 


(3) 


(8) 


(«) 


(2) 


(6) 


<•> 


(4) 


(16) 




Total deviation irrespective of sign 642 






















Ungraduated 


262 


60 


112 


62 


68 


183 


79 


64 


89 


10 




Graduated ■ ■ • • 


121 


113 


106 


104 


100 


97 


94 


90 


88 


86 




Ratio .. 


2-1662 


•4426 


1-0370 


•6962 


•6800 


1-8866 


•8404 


•6000 


1-0114 


•4824 


1 


Average deviation 


+ 141 


—63 


+4 


—42 


—32 


+86 


—14 


—36 


+ 1 


—46 




Order of reoord 


(1) 


(10) 


(3) 


(«) 


(8) 


(2) 


(5) 


(7) 


(4) 


(») 




Ackland' s order of reoord 


(1) 


(») 


(3) 


(7) 


(•) 


(2) 


(3) 


(8) 


(4) 


(1) 



Total deviation irrespective of sign 466 



TABLE X. 

1901 Males. 





Ungraduated 




234 


47 


136 


57 


74 


169 


82 


60 


98 


44 




Graduated 




123 


114 


109 


104 


100 


96 


93 


90 


87 


84 


I 


Ratio 




1-9024 


•4133 


1-2385 


•6481 


•7400 


1-7604 


•8817 


•6667 


1-1264 


•5238 




Deviation 




+ 111 


—67 


+26 


—47 


—26 


+73 


—11 


—30 


+ 11 


—40 




Order of reoord 




(1) 


(10) 


(3) 


(8) ' 


(8) 


(*) 


(8) 


(7) 


(4) 


(») 




Total deviation 


irrespective of sign 442 






















' Ungraduated 




235 


67 


119 


63 


68 


200 


88 


69 


81 


50 




Graduated 




122 


114 


108 


104 


100 


96 


93 


90 


.88 


86 


jr. 


Ratio 




1-9262 


•5000 


1-1018 


•6058 


•8800 


2-0833 


•7313 


•6666 


•9906 


•6883 


1 


Deviation 




+ 113 


—67 


+ 11 


—41 


—32 


+ 104 


-46 


—31 


—7 


— 38 




Order of reoord 




(2) 


(10) 


(3) 


(8) 


(8) 


(1) 


% (8) 


<7> 


(4) 


w 




Total deviation 


irrespective of sign 456 






















' Ungraduated 




199 


74 


96 


99 


78 


1 55 


81 


86 


77 


56 




Graduated 




119 


113 


108 


104 


100 


97 


94 


91 


88 


88 




Ratio 




1-6723 


•6649 


•8889 


•9619 


•7800 


1-5979 


•8617 


•9481 


•87W 




I 


Deviation 




+80 


—39 


—12 


—5 


—22 


+58 


—13 


—6 


—11 


—31 


a 


Order of reoord 




(1) 


(») 


(5) 


(3) 


(8) 


(2) 


(7) 


(4) 


(•) 


(10) 




Total deviation 


irrespective of sign 276 





















|" Ungraduated 
I Graduated 
Ratio 
IXavtation 
" | Order of record 
(. T»ul deviation 

msec 



II 



169 
120 
1-408S 

+*» 

(±> 

of »isn ltf> 



lot 


100 


93 


90 


138 


81 


77 


n 


1* 


113 


108 


104 


10U 


97 


94 


91 


88 


H 




•945» 


■8942 


•9000 


1-4227 


•8817 


•8482 




•8871 


—9 


— * 


—11 


—10 


+41 


—43 


—14 


— u 


— U 


(*) 


(3) 


(<i> 


(5) 


(1) 


(8) 




O) 


(») 



■2 
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? 








Unit figure in 


age last birthday . 

A 










Prov 




r 

0 


1 . 


2 


3 




6 


6 


7 








r Urigrmd usted 


274 


40 


119 


57 


67 


198 


74 


49 




86 






i 

Graduated 


122 


114 


106 


104 


100 


96 


93 


90 


S.S 




C • 


Ratio 


2-2459 


■3309 


1-1018 


■5481 


•6700 


2 0625 




. KA.A I 


Q"-'l 


i 

'\ 


~e 
a 


Deviation 


+ 152 


—74 


+ 11 




—33 


+ 102 


—19 


—41 


2 


i 


c 


Order erf record . . 


(1) 


(10) 


(3) 


(7) 


(6) 


(2) 


(5) 


(8) 








Total deviation irrespective of sign 530 


















-\ 


i 


Ungraduated 


262 


58 


113 


65 


78 


162 


80 


56 


81 




_£ 


Graduated 


119 


112 


107 


104 


100 


97 


94 


92 


89 




h 


Ratio 


2>2016 


•5179 


10561 


-6250 


•7800 


1-6701 


•8511 


•6087 


-9101 


•t 


1 


Deviation 


+ 143 


—54 


+6 


—39 


—22 


+ 65 


—14 


—36 


—8 




"c 


Order of record . . 


(1) 


(10) 


(3) 


(8) . 


(«) 


(2) 


(5) 


(7) 


(4) 





Total deviation irrespective of sign 428 





f Ungraduated 


229 


63 


114 


72 


76 


170 


78 


65 


83 






Grad-iated 


121 


113 


108 


104 


100 


96 


94 


91 


88 






i Ratio 


1 8925 


•5575 


1 0556 


•6923 


-7600 


1-7708 


-8298 


•7143 


•9432 






Average deviation 


+ 108 


—60 


+ 6 


—32 


—34 


-r74 


—16 


—20 


— 5 




< 


Order of record 


(1) 


(10) 


(3) 


(8) 


(6) 


(2) 


(5) 


(7) 


(4) 






Tot nl deviation irrespective of «ign 376 




























TABLE XI. 






















1891 Males. 
















T I'ngTidnated 


249 


49 - 


122 


SI 


70 


170 


79 


61 


94 






Graduated 


122 


114 


108 


104 


100 


97 


93 


. 90 


87 






Ratio 


2-0410 


•4298 


11296 


•5865 


•7000 


1 • 7526 


•8495 


•6778 


1-0804 




z 


Deviation 


+ 127 


—65 


tU 


—43 


—30 


+73 


—14 


—29 


+ 7 






Urtier of rt cord . . 


(1) 


(10) 


•(3) 


(8) 


(«) 


(2) 


(5) 


(") 


(*) 






To ( al dc vi i • ion irrespect ive 


of «ign. 442 






















r UngraduAt-M 


288 


37 


116 


51 * 


66 


213 


67 . 


44 


78 






Graduated 


122 


114 


108 


104 


100 


97 ' 


93 


90 


87 




i- 


Rati, 


2 -3606 


-3246 


1-0741 


•4904 


•6600 


2- 1959 


•7204 


•4889 


•8966 


•4 


V 


Deviation 


+ 166 


—77 


+ 8 


—53 


—34 


+ 116 




—46 


—9 






OnJer of record 


(1) 


(10) 


(3) 


(7) 


(6) 


(?) 




(8) 


(4) 






Total deviation irrespective 


of sign 580 






















Burma 


• 






















Uugradnated 


310 


33 


102 


59 


68 


185 


77 


44 


92 






Graduated 


121 


113 


108 


104 


100 


97 


93 


91 


88 






Ratio 


2-5620 


■2920 


-9444 


•5673 


-6800 


1-9072 


•8280 


■4835 


1-0456 


•3 


1 


Deviation 


+ 189 


—80 


—6 


—45 


—32. 


+88 


—16 


—47 


+ 4 




a 


Order of record 


U) 


(10) 


(4) 


(7) 


(6) 


(2) 


(5) 


(8) 


'3) 






Total deviation irrespective of ;ign 562 






















Punjab 


t 




















■ 


Ungraduated 


301 


45 


114 


56 


67 


177 


78 


47 


80 




c 
© 
c 


Graduated 


120 


113 


108 


104 


100 


97 


94 


91 


88 




1 


Ratio 


2-5083 


•3982 


1-0556 


•5384 


•6700 


1-8247 


•8298 


•5165 


•9091 


•4 




Deviation 


+ 181 


—68 


+6 


—48 


—33 


+80 


—16 


—44 


—8 




I 

c 


Order of record 


(1) 


(10) 


(3) 


(8) 


(6) 


(2) 


(5) 


(7) 


(*) 




D 


Total deviation irrespective 


of sign 534 






















f Ungraduated 


287 


41 


114 


57 


68 


186 


75 


49 


86 




i 


' Graduated 


121 


114 


108 


104 


100 


97 


93 


90 


88 






Ratio 


2-3719 


•3596 


1 0566 


•5481 


•6800 


1-9175 


-8065 


■5444 


•9773 


-4 


i 


Average deviation 


+ 166 


—73 


+6 


—47 


—32 


+89 


—18 


—42 


—1 






Order of record 


(1) 


(10) 


(3) 


(8) 


(6) 


(2) 


(5) 


(7) 


(4) 






Total deviation irrespective 


of sign 522 





















* For reasons explained by hiin Sir George Hardy did not make any investigation with the Burma figures. 

+ It was not possible to include the Punjab in the 1891 Analysis as the ages next birthday were tabulated for that Province at that Cena 
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35. It will be desirable here to say a few words about the two criteria by which 
the suitability of any method of grouping is generally tested. The first criterion 
is what is called " goodness of fit ". According to this criterion that method of 
grouping is the best which yields values at individual ages which deviate the least 
in the aggregate from the originally observed values. The second criterion relates to 
" smoothness " add helps to single out that method of grouping as the best which 
makes the values progress smoothly from one group to another. 

36. Each of the first five methods of grouping was the subject of more than one 
severe test in the past with the view to find out which of them gave the most satis- 
factory result. In that gigantic work in connection with the preparation of Life 
Tables for the United States of America for 1890, 1901, 1910 and 1901-1910, 
Mr. James W. Glover, Professor of Insurance in the University of Michigan, conduct- 
ed elaborate investigations with the statistics relating to the male population in the 
State of New York estimated as of July 1910 and the deaths of the three-year period 
1909-1911. 

37. In testing " goodness of fit " his first method was to obtain the rates of 
mortality for all ages from 15 to 85 by a method of oaculatory interpolation when 
the population and the deaths were combined according to each of the five quinquen- 
nial age groups. These rates were compared with the rates of mortality obtained 
from the average of these five sets of graduated populations and statistics of deaths. 
The smallness of the deviations and the frequency with which these deviations 
changed sign were made the criterion by which to judge which method of grouping 
gave the most satisfactory result. By his second method he obtained the deviations 
of the expected from the actual deaths for each of the five methods of grouping. 
His third criterion was to consider that method of grouping the best which made the 
weighted squared deviations of the graduated values from the observed values a 
minimum. Each of the three methods detailed above can only be of theoretical 
interest to us in India so long as the records of Vital Statistics are in the present 
state of unreliability. ^ 

38. Instead of comparing the rates of-mortality as deduced by every one of the 
methods of quinquennial grouping with the average for all groupings or with the 
observed rates of mortality as Professor Glover did because the data supplied to 
him comprised inter alia dependable statistics of deaths, I had, in the absence of 
this desideratum, no other option but to compare the actual numbers in each 
group for each method with the corresponding expected (or what is the same thins 
graduated) number. Whatever may be the actual groups in which the original 
statistics are collected they have to be finally transformed to the 0-4 groups (1st 
place method). This is more or less essential as the Age Statistics of most other 
countries and of India itself have all been published in this form and if any other 
method of grouping be adopted for the final presentation of population figures, 
comparisons with other countries and with past Censuses of India itself, which 
are always of very great value in Census study, would be practically impossible. 
The three Tables XV, XVI and XVII appearing at the end of this section show 
for the All-India Males in each of the three Censuses, 1891, 1901 and 1911, the 
deviations between the actual numbers returned at the Censuses and the graduated 
numbers in 5-9, 10-14, etc., groups for all the methods of grouping. It will be 
seen that, according to all the other methods except the first, the original statistics 
are not collected in 0-4 groups (t.e.^ccording to the 1st place method). All the 
other six methods were transformed from their respective groups to the 0-4, etc., 
groups which, as observed above, is desirable with the view to effect useful com- 
parisons with other Census Statistics. 

39. A word of explanation as to how this transformation from the original 
grouping to the 0-4 grouping should be effected may be necessary. Taking 
for instance the 2nd place method, the group, say, 4-8 should part with a fifth of the 
total ungraduated number in that group to the previous group and obtain a fifth 
of the total ungraduated number from the following, namely, 9-13 group. The 
result can very nearly be taken to be the 5-9 group and so on for transforming other 
groups. Similarly the 3rd place method of grouping should cede the popula- 
tion relating to ages ending in 3 and 4 to the preceding group and obtain the 
population relating to ages ending in 8 and 9 from the succeeding group. Each 
gr>up should therefore cede two-nfths of its number to the preceding group and 
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obtain two-fifths of the number in the succeeding group. The adjustments to be 
made to the 4th and 5th placp methods of grouping to transform them to the 1st 
place method should now be evident. 

40. The assumption is made in this process of transforming one group into 
another that the numbers in all the ages in a quinquennial group are oqiial and no 
allowance is made for the progressive diminution of the population from age to age 
in that group. I have, however, satisfied myself that except at the ages of infancy 
and childhood and at the extreme old ages (say, above 70) the resulting error is of 
small magnitude. At the early ages, however, statistics of population should be 
tabulated according to single age periods and at the very old ages the statistics 
are usually combined into a single group, say, 70 and over. It will, therefore, be 
evident that at those age periods where the grouping device is adopted to minimise 
the effects of minor mis-statements of age the error introduced by the above assump- 
tion is of no great moment. The ternary-septenary and the' quaternary-senary 
methods of grouping are transformed easily into 0-4, etc., groups by the dichoto- 
pous process explained by Mr. Meikle with respect to the former method of group- 
ing which he advocated. Bv this method groups are formed by taking the sum 
of one-half of any two consecutive groups and the resulting new groups are of 
the 0-4, 5-9, etc., type. 

41. The smallness of the number called " total deviation without sign " is the 
basis by which to judge each of the seven methods for the first criterion, namely, 
" goodness of fit ".* This number shows the sum of the deviations (whether in excess 
or in defect) of the recorded numbers from the graduated numbers when the former 
in each of the six methods of grouping (except of course the first which is in the 
required form) are finally transformed into 0-4, 5-9. etc., groups by processes of 
which full explanation was given above. The algebraic sum of the deviations 
does not provide the criterion by which to judge the methods, as two deviations, 
one very large and positive and another negative and equal or very nearly equal, 
would produce a small algebraic sum of the deviations in spite of the large error of 
the observed number in each case from tl^ideal number. Judged by the criterion 
of the smallness of the " total deviation without sign " it will be evident that the 
4th place method (2-6, 7-U, etc., groups) is foremost in rank of all the seven 
methods considered. The sum of the deviations irrespective of sign is the smallest 
for this method in each of the three Censuses considered.- Second in rank as 
regards accuracy is the Quaternary and Senary " method explained in detail earlier 
in this section though the " Ternary and Septenary ' ! method shows itself as slightly 
superior at the 1891 Census, but this is more than compensated for by the very 
large differences in the other two Censuses in favour of the former method. It will 
be of interest to note that the 1st place method (0-4. etc., groups) shows the largest 
deviation of all the seven methods in all the three Censuses. This is the method of 
grouping of the population that had been adopted in the past and Mr. Meikle was 
quite justified in condemning this method as the least accurate of all the methods of 
grouping population statistics in India. 

42. I felt it might be of interest to ascertain which of the seven methods gave 
the least deviation between graduated and ungraduated numbers in their original 
groups themselves before the transformation into 0-4, etc., groups was effected. The 
results are set out in the following Table : — 

TABLE 

All-India — Males. 









Total deviation without sign. 






Year of Census. 


i 

1st place 


2nd place 


3rd place 


4th place 


5th place 


Ternary 


Quaternary 




method. 


method. 


method. 


method. 


method. 


and Sep- 


and 




'0—4.' 


'4—8.' 


'3—7.' 


'2— 


'1—5.' 


tenary 


Senary 














method. 


method. 


1891 


49,062 


51,348 


67,473 


43,373 


50,470 


39,227 


46.083 


1901 


66.580 


61,227 


81,085 


51,174 


56,564 


59,563 


52,122 


1911 


58,531 


57,874 


73,915 


47,487 


62,561 


52,148 


52,798 



43. It will be seen from an examination of the figures of deviations in the above 
Table that ' 2-6 '" method shows the least deviation between ungraduated and gra- 
duated numbers before the original groups in which the population statistics are 



* This test ig usually jidopted to judge the closeness of tit of the graduated numbers to the observed 
ones. Here, however, it has to be used contrariwise 
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gummed are altered to produce the ' 0-4 ' groups. In one instance (1891 ) when the 
errors in age were very large in magnitude, the Ternary and Septenary method 
shows a deviation smaller than the ' 2-6 ' method. But this is more than com- 
pensated for by the large difference between the deviations of die two methods 
in favour of the ' 2-6 ' method at the other two Censuses. The derations appearing 
in the above Table do not provide a very important criterion by which to judge the • 
methods as ultimately all the six methods (except the first) are altered to the group- 
ings of the first one. 

44. As for the second criterion, namely, " smoothness " by which to judge the 
methods of grouping, it is satisfactory to be able to say that I have been able to adopt 
the same method of analysis as was adopted by Professor Glover with the population 
statistics relating to the United States of America above referred to. The smooth- 
ness of a series of values grouped in five ages is tested by the regularity of progres- 
sion of the ratio — q where G, is the total for ages from x to x-f-4 

inclusive. Such ratios were formed from ' 0-4 ' groups for each of the seven methods 
of grouping considered. As when testing the methods for "goodness of fit", the group- 
ings in such of them, six in number, as were not originally in the * 0-4 ' groups 
were transformed to these groups. Where the earliest age in a quinquennial group 
in the numerator of the above ratio is a multiple of 10 th.e ratio is called JM, and 
where the earliest age is a multiple of 5 it is called For instance, the ratio 

— p — 7-k is called Mto an d the ratio — ^ — — « is called M^. The 

^16.+ 1**6 „ , "20 + Gjo 

three Tables XVIII, XIX and XX give the values of ,11, and ^M, for each of the 
seven methods of grouping in each of the three Censuses 1891,1901 and 1911. 
The average values of oM, and jM, and the difference between the average values 
of these quantities are given below each method of grouping. To make it easy 
to understand that the method which gives smooth progression of the grouped 
values is that for which the difference between the average value of oM, and »M, 
is a minimum, the values of J>l x and^M r for the graduated population in each 
Census are also given. The graduated n limbers of the population progress smooth- 
ly from age to age and therefore the quinquennial groups formed from them should 
also progress smoothly. That they do so is demonstrated by the extremely small 
magnitude of the difference between the average value of gM, and ,M S for the 
graduated population in each of the three Censuses considered. The seven methods 
of grouping population statistics under consideration are arranged in each Table 
according to the smoothness of progression of the grouped values judged by the 
criterion of the smallness of the difference between the average value of Jtf, 
and »M„. 

40. The first rank of the ' 2-6 ' method amongst all the seven methods consi- 
dered will be evident. The "Quaternary and Senary " method secures the 
second rank and the " Ternary and Septenary " method the third. It is not by a 
narrow margin that the ' 2-6 ' method secures the first rank. Even at the 1911 
.Census where the '' Quaternary and Senary " method which is always second in 
rank makes the closest approach to the ' 2-6 ' method, the difference between the 
average oM, and »M X according to the former is more than 50 per cent, larger 
than the corresponding difference of the latter. What may be of interest is that 
the ' 0-4 ' method (the method of ^raping population statistics adopted so far) 
in addition to occupying uniformly me last rank in all the three Censuses shows 
at each Census a figure of difference several times larger than that of the ' 2-6 ' 
method and in the 1901 Census it was very nearly 20 times as large. The method, 
therefore, so far adopted in grouping population statistics has been the least 
accurate of all the methods considered from every point of view. 

46. As a result of his analysis, Prof. Glover rejected the ' 0-4 ' and ' 1-fi ' 
methods as unsuitable and was not able to pronounce as decisive an opinion in 
favour of one of the other three methods, ' 2-6 ' 3-7 ' and ' 4-8', as it has been 
possible to do with the analysis on Indian Age Returns for the main reason that 
the mis -statements of age in the American Census Returns are not so pronounced 
as in the ease of the Indian Returns. He ultimately decided in favour of the ' 4-8 * 
method and his arguments for so doing may be quoted in his own words. " How* 
ever, the decision as to groups ' 2-6 , ' 3-7 ' and ' 4-8 ' still remains a problem. 
As between these three groups it will be observed that groups '2-6 ' and ' 3-7 ' 
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contain both the ages ending in the digits 0 and 8 in the same quinquennial age 
group while the adjacent five-year groups contain the ages ending in the digit 5. 
This tends to exaggerate unduly alternate quinquennial age groups in these sets. 
With the group ' 4-8 however, the ages ending in the digits 5 and 8 are in the 
same quinquennial group and the ages ending in the digit 0 are in the adjacent 
five-year groups. Since the exaggeration for ages which are multiples of 10 is 
undoubtedly greater than for ages which end in the digit 5, the group ' 4-8 ' would 
seem to furnish a better balanced grouping than the group ' 2-6 ' or ' 3-7 '." 

47. It will be evident from Prof. Glover's arguments that the chief reason why he 
decided in favour of the ' 4-8' grouping is the fact that in U. S. A. Age Returns ages 
ending in digit 8 formed definite centres of attraction next in popularity after the 
two digits 0 and 5. To secure, therefore, a better balance of the errors between two 
consecutive quinquennial groups he decided to keep the most favoured digit 0 in 
one group and the next two favoured digits 5 and 8 together in the adjacent 
quinquennial group. The late Mr. George King who analysed the population of 
England and Wales with the 1911 Census also pronounced in favour of the '4-8' 
method as his analysis also revealed that ages ending in digit 8 were nearly as 
favoured as ages ending in 5 which is shown by the following Table : — 



TABLE XIII. 



England and Wales, Males — 1911. 


Ages 10—89. 






Digitofage. 0 12 3 4 


5 6 7 


8 


• 9 



Ratio of recorded 
to graduated 
number on 
basis of 100,000 
graduated at 

eachage .. 1-0887 -9230 1-0094 -9687 - 9941 1-.0031 1-0016 - 9661 1-0320 -9991 

Ratio to digit 9 0 
as shown by 

Mr. King .. 1 090 -924 1-010 - 970 - 995 1 004 1 003 -967 1-033 1 000 

48. The results of three Australian Censuses appearing in Table VII also indi- 
cate concentration at ages ending in 8 of an intensity next only to ages 0 and 5. 

49. Apart from the fact that the results of the analysis to which the three Cen- 
suses have been subjected have indicated the decided superiority of the ' 2-6 ' method 
of grouping over all the other methods taken in the comparison, we could have, on 
precisely the same arguments as induced Messrs. Glover and King to decide in 
favour of the ' 4-8 ' method, pronounced in favour of the ' 2-6 ' method. Their 
chief argument was that the second and third favoured digits, 5 and 8, should appear 
in one quinquennial group to balance the pronounced concentration at digit 0 
which is the first favourite. Tables IX, X and XI appearing in this section 
have clearly indicated that in India digit 2 is the third favourite after 0 and 5 and 
not digit 8. 

50. We should, therefore, include digits 2 and 5 in the same quinquennial group. 
The ' 2-6 ' and the ' 1-5 ' methods are the only two that satisfy this condition but 
the latter having an age of pronounced concentration at the end of a group can be 
prima facie rejected as unsuitable, leaving the*«hoice only on the * 2-6 ' method. 

51 . We are now in a position to see why the ' 2-6 ' method gives results, judged 
by any criterion, markedly superior to all the other methods. Any two conse- 
cutive groups of this method are formed from the two sets of digits, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
and 7, 8, 9, 0, 1. It was shown earlier in this section that as between the two 
digits 3 and 7 it was not quite decisive which was repelled the more. These two 
digits appearing one along with digit 5 in one group and the other along with digit 
0 in the other introduce, in so far as they are concerned, balancing errors in two 
adjacent groups. The marked concentration at digit 0 as compared with digit 5 
should then be neutralized by combining with the former digits relatively unpopu- 
lar as compared with those combining with the latter. The ' 2-6 ' method of group- 
ing is able to effect this as digits 1 and 9 which are the least liked of the ten digits 
are grouped along with 0 as against 4 and 6 grouped with 5. The combination of 
2 with the 5 group and that of 8 with the 0 group serve as the final correcting factor 
in this respect. 
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AeeMwnendatiorw /or adoption at the 1941 Census. 

52. (a) Grouping. — They say that figures speak more emphatically and 
convincingly than words and if that is so, it can be claimed that the unique position 
of the ' 2-6 ' method of grouping amongst all the seven methods considered, in 
minimis ing the effects of mis -statements of age in population statistics, has been 
established beyond any pale of doubt. I, therefore, very strongly recommend its 
being adopted at the 1941 Census. 

53 . (b) Age. — The method of grouping recommended is particularly easy to adopt 
if age last birthday is asked for at the Census. The change made in the 1931 
Census of asking people to return their age on nearest birthday, though theoretically 
expected to diminish significantly the errors in the ages returned, does not 
appear to have had the desired effect. This is evident from the distribution 
according to each age at the 1931 Census of a sample of 100,000 persons of each sex 
of the Presidency of Madras and the Punjab which alone were forwarded to me 
as the available statistics showing the distribution of any sample at individual 
ages" Amongst the larger Indian States the Census Commissioner for Baroda 
has given age distribution of the population at individual ages. These samples 
indicate the same degree of concentration, as in the earlier Censuses, at the usual 
favourite digits. Had the change made in this respect at the 1931 Census any 
effect at all, t he concentration at ages ending in 0 should have been more or less 
equally divided between ages ending in 0 and 1, for, if a person returns his or her 
completed age a3 a favourite figure, say, 30, it is as likely that the person has 
passed more than six months since completing age 30 as less than six months. 
Tf , therefore, all those persons, who usually give ages clustering round numbers end- 
ing in digits 0 and 5 when age last birthday is asked for, were to give a moment's 
thought to the change in the age to be returned because what is asked for is no 
longer age last birthday but nearest birthday, very nearly one half of them would 
have returned nearest ages ending in 0 and the other half those ending in 1. This 
would have had the effect of very nearly levelling up the concentration at digits 
ending in 0 by dividing it more or less equally between ages ending in 0 and 1. 
For a similar reason the concentration at ages ending in 5 should <have been more 
or less equally divided between ages ending in 5 and 6. The statistics to which re- 
ference has been made do not exhibit any such tendency as the following Table for 
Madras clearly indicates thereby confirming the statement made at an earlier part of 
this section that people were not in the least influenced by the age asked for being 
last birthday, nearest birthday or next birthday. 

TABLE XIV. 
Madras — Males. 

Numbers returned at each digit of age out of a total population of 1000. 



Digit of age. 



Date of Cenaua. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


1891 .. 


310 


33 


102 


69 


68 


186 


77 


44 


92 


30 


1W1 .. 


169 


104 


100 


93 


90 


138 


81 


77 


76 


72 


1911 .. 


264 


4S 


113 • 


64 


73 


171 


89 


48 


90 


40 


1931 .. 


253 


53 


108 


64 


62 


208 


68 


62 


96 


37 



The large deficiencies noticed m ages ending in 1 and 6 do not show any ten- 
dency to close up as a result of the change made in the 1931 Census in recording 
the age. On the other hand, the deficiency at 6 has been the largest at 1931 of all 
the four Censuses. 

54. It has been observed in other countries that the form of the age enquiry 
has an appreciable influence on the accuracy of the Age Returns. Dr. A. A. Young, 
in his Report on ages at the 12th U. S. A. Census, applied a test to the data of several 
countries some of which obtained ages in years, others in yeans and months nud 
a tLirr >et actually called for the date of birth. He concluded, as a result of his 
u?n. that the statistics were most dependable when the date of birth was called 
for. 

55. To call for the dat<^ of birth will be an impossibility for several decades in 
the Census history of India. At the same time, while returning ages to the enume- 
rator, people's minds should be 3et about thj"k'"g for a while instead of 
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returning any age at random. I should, therefore, recommend ages being called 
for in completed number of years and months. The enumerator should write 
in his form the number of completed years and months. While grouping, however, 
according rvthe ' 2-6' plan recommended, the months should be ignored. We 
shall therebyVet the age last birthday which is best suited to the method of group- 
ing recommemied without in any way sacrificing the accuracy, if anv, that°might 
accrue to the Age Statistics by calling for something more than" mere age last birth- 
day. In those, cases where the number of months passed since the last birthday 
cannot be obtained it is immaterial as the grouping is according to the completed 
number of years (that is, age last birthday) only. I do not make myself bold to 
say that the suggested method of asking for age last birthday and the number of 
months completed since last birthday will have any metamorphic effect at the 
1941 Census. It might, however, have some effect of slowly curing the Age 
Returns of its ills as decades pass on, as otherwise, with the existing system of 
calling only for ages whether last birthday, next birthday or nearest birthday, 
the malady shows no signs of coming under control. If, however, it is consi- 
dered too early in the Census history of India to burden the schedule with 
ages and months (though the latter are to be ignored in the grouping) the age 
last birthday with the suggested ' 2-6 ' method of grouping could be depended 
upon to give the best results of all the other methods of grouping. 

56. In adopting the ' 2-6 ' method of grouping, returns for ages 0, 1, 2, etc., 
up to 6 last birthday should be scheduled separately and groups should be formed 
of ages 7-11, 12-16, 17-21, etc., to 67-71 with a last group of 72 and over. Table 
XXI gives a practical example of how the population supposed to have been 
straightaway sorted in the above groups are further transformed into 5-9, 10-14, 

etc., 65-69, 70 and over groups, with the returns at ages 0, 1, 2, 3 and 4 stated 

individually. 

TABLE XV. 
1&9I— All-India— Males. 

Deviations. 



Age group. 


' 1st place 


2nd place 


3rd place 


4th place 


5th place ternary and 


Quaternary 


method. 


method. 


method. 


method. 


method. 


Septenary 


and 'Senary 




'0—4'. 


•4— 8'. 


'3—7'. 


•2—6'. 


' 1—5'. 


method. 


method. 


6-9 .. 


+6,254 


+ 7,956 


+ 8,348 


+ 5,086 


+7,253 


-»- 3,312 


+ 5,479 


10—14 .. 


—382 


—1,488 


—296 


+4«o 


—2,810 


+ 1,276 


—664 


15—19 .. 


—8,901 


—6,209 


—7,626 


—4,635 


—2,269 


—7,907 


—7,437 


20—24 .. 


—5,448 


—5,508 


—1,508 


—1.466 


—584 


—1,952 


—1,968 


25—29 .. 


+ 1,393 


+ 2,773 


+ 1,822 


+ 2,757 


+3,888 


+ 1,924 


+2,118 


30—34 .. 


-4,947 


+ 3,013 


+3,106 


+ 1,718 


—1,079 


+ 2,387 


+2,005 


36—39 .. 


—488 


+548 


+ 838 


+3,023 


+ 4,719 


+ 1,013 


+ 1,217 


40—44 .. 


-5,658 


+3,690 


+2,492 


+ 110 


—1,761 


■ +1,268 


+ 1,119 


45 — 49 .. 


—2,029 


—1,013 


—€26 


-832 


+ 1,704 


—325 


—234 


60—54 .. 


+ 4,519 


+2,507 


+ 1,088 


—992 


—3,207 


+ 81 


—33 


66—69 .. 


—2,678 


—1,822 


—1,027 


+199 


+ 1,164 


—634 


—586 


60—64 .. 


+4,024 


+ 3,643 


+ 1,404 


—106 


—1,481 


+660 


+ 609 


66—69 .. 


—1,327 


—1,158 


—1,021 


—767 


—605 


—1,049 


—1,004 


70—74 .. 


+936 


+535 


+ 196 


—807 


—597 


+ 15 


—23 


75—79 .. 


—78 


-5 


+76 


+238 


+288 


+ 97 


+ 106 




+ 27,731 


+23,670 


+ 19,369 


+ 14,428 


+ 19,016 


+12,033 


+ 12,653 




—21,331 


—17,198 


—12,104 


—8,163 


—14,393 


—11,867 


—11,949 


Total deviation 


49,062 


40,868 


31,473 


22,5*1 


33,409 


23.900 


24,602 



without sign. 



TABLE XVI. 
1 901— Males— AO-India. 
Demotions. 



% 


1st place 


2nd place 


3rd place 


4th place 


5th place Ternary and 


Quaternary 


Age group. 


method. 


method. 


method. 


method. 


method. 


Septenary 


and Senary 


• 0—4'. 


•4—8'. 


'3—7'. 


'2—6'. 


•1—5'. 


method. 


method. 


5—9 .. 


+ 11,543 


+ 12,417 


+ 12,513 


+9,585 


+ 12,265 


+ 8,821 


+ 10,485 


10—14 .. 


+ 8,718 


+ 6,151 


+6,106 


+6,960 


+5,199 


+ 8,125 


+6,655 


16—19 .. 


—10,595 


—6,689 


—7,219 


—4,387 


—4,034 


—10,341 


—9,024 


20—24 .. 


—9,752 


—9,111 


—5,524 


—6,142 


—4,517 


—5,418 


—5,661 


25—29 .. 


—407 


+ 892 


—60 


+ 162 


-1,700 


—464 


—71 


30—34 .. 


+ 3,361 


+ 1,537 


-1-2.264 


+ 1,490 


—866 


4-2,084 


+ 1,398 


35—39 .. 


—1.771 


—618 


—459 


+ 1,437 


+M15 


—1,259 


—809 


40—44 .. 


+ 3.539 


+ 1,709 


+ 827 


—747 


—1,366 


+198 


—158 


45—49 .. 


—1.535 


— 446 


+ 1,124 


+ 1,245 


+ 1,905 


—223 


+ 21 


60—64 .. 


+ 5.201 


+ 3,118 


+2,447 


—214 


—2,665 


+916 


-699 


65—59 .. 


—2,029 


—1,089 


—2,157 


+ 860 


+ 1,866 


—391 


—223 


60—64 .. 


-1-4,750 


+3,021 


-1,553 


—112 


—579 


+843 


+ 684 


65—69 .. 


— 1,500 


— 1,216 


—1,102 


—841 


—893 


—1,331 


—1,236 


70 — 74 . . 


+ 1,545 


T-877 


-407 


+ 17 


—370 


-317 


+ 199 


76^-79 .. 


+334 


+444 


-525 


+636 


+660 


+342 


+414 




+38,991 


+30,16* 


-27,766 


+22,392 


+ 25310 


+21,646 


+ 19,655 




—27,589 


— 19.16B 


—16^21 


—11,443 


—15.290 


—19,427 


—17,182 


Total deviation 


66,580 


49.335 


44,287 


33£35 


41,100 


41,073 


36,737 



without sign. 
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TABLE XVII. 
191 J -All» India— Maks. 
Deviations. 



A 17*3 ffTODD. 


l«t place 
method. 


2nd plaoe 

method. 


3rd plaoe 

method. 


4th pUae 
method. 


6th plaoe Tanaiyaad 

nethod. Septenary 


QMtNWT 

Mid Senary 


'0— i\ 


'4—8'. 


'3—7*. 


'2— 6 . 






method. 


6—9 


+ 6,618 


+8,489 


+ 8,760 


+ 4,883 


+ 8,601 


+4.167 


-6^81 


10 14 


-r 3,268 


+ 1,038 


+ 2,063 


+ 2,651 


—892 


+ 3.674 


+ 1.270 


16—19 .. 


—10,130 


—6,428 


—7,928 


—3.925 


—643 


—9.303 


—8.310 


80—24 .. 


—6,483 


—6,279 


—880 


—774 


— 465 


—I486 


— 1.431 


26—29 .. 


+2,640 


+4,619 


+ 2.714 


+ 3,563 


+5J86 


+ 2.283 


+ 2.694 


30—84 .. 


+5,275 


+3,031 


+ 4,182 


+ 2,792 


—744 


+ 3^58 


+2,949 


35—39 .. 


+388 


+ 1.219 


+ 1.298 


+ 3,798 


+5,648 


+ 1.114 


+ 1.432 


40-44 .. 


+6,7*4 


-4,399 


+ 3,047 


+ 513 


—1.582 


+ 1,8*7 


+ 1,561 


45—49 .. 


—1,263 


—237 


-101 


+ 1,796 


+ 2,772 


+278 


+436 


60—64 .. 


+6,261 


+ M»0 


+ 1,883 


—687 


-3^96 


+ 684 


+487 


65—59 .. 


—3,338 


—2,108 


—1,384 


. —198 


+842 


—1,140 


—1.063 


60—54 .. 


^4,530 


+2,802 


+ 1,501 


—99 


—1,351 


- +719 


+661 


66—69 .. 


—861 


—940 


—1.103 


—2,704 


—1.086 


—1,558 


—1,396 


70^-74 .. 


+ 262 


—219 


—586 


—1.089 


—1,706 


—714 


—832 


76—79 .. 


—529 


—418 


—262 


—10 


+ 184 


— 231 


—211 




+35,937 


+ 29,087 


+25,539 


+ 19,996 


+23,232 


+ 18^04 


+ 17,820 




—22,504 


—16,63b 


—12.143 


—9,456 


—12,066 


—14,152 


—18,233 


Total deviation 


' 58,631 


45,717 


37,682 


29,452 


85.297 


32,366 


31.063 



without «ign. 



TABLE XVIII. 
1891 Census— All- India— Males. 

Values of oM x and (M a . 



Age group in which Population it originally mi rained. 



Xranafcrmed Agt Group*. 



. (1) 
10— 14 
10 — 19 
90— 84 
25—29 
30—34 
36— 38 
40—44 
46—48 
60—64 
86— SB 
80—64 
66— 68 
70—14 

Total 
Amrag* 



Difiaraooe between 
gllr. and bit i. 



1 








Quaternary 


Ternary A Septe- 
















Graduated. 


• 


t— 6'. 


and Senary 


nary 


•3—7'. 


•1— 6*. 


4—8 




•fl 


1-4 \ 










method. 


method. 
































-» , 








-v. 








, 


. * > 


. * » 


/ * > 






, »- 








oM*. 




oMi. 




oUr. (Its. 


oMx. &M*. 


oMi. (Hi. 


oM*. 


&M». 


oM,. 


&M«. 


OX*. 


tMf 




(2) 




(3) 


(4) 


(6) 


(•) 




(7) 


(8) 






(9) 


406 




498 




498 


-636 


■488 


■441 




•470 




•60S 






•601 




■461 


•486 


-409 


•419 




-494 




•468 




■424 


601 




494 




ill 


616 


631 


■483 




■448 




■476 






'600 




■640 


•632 


528 


■616 




■573 




•583 




•626 


600 




■481 




-606 


-616 


•629 


•490 




■622 




■676 






409 




■640 


-493 


-484 


•464 




•030 




■460 




•404 


'498 




-468 




613 


-620 


668 


'394 




694 




•876 






•496 




•634 


•473 


■467 


•430 




■842 




■80S 




•3*3 


■492 




■436 




•607 


•614 


■670 


■331 




•081 




■sis 






•488 




-628 


•444 


■438 


•384 




•726 




110 




241 


-483 




■496 




'698 


•607 


•93 


■368 




-871 




i i to 




470 




398 


■333 


•326 


•290 




530 




248 




■804 


-441 




■446 




•629 


■646 


•586 


-348 




704 




880 




3 410 


2 963 


3 309 


I 991 


3-802 2-700 


3 753 2-649 


3 944 3 511 


2 773 


3-690 


4-270 2 


439 


6 018 


2 131 


-487 


■492 


473 


480 


•523 - 460 


638 442 


■663 -419 


398 


-608 


-810 


406 


■717 


368 



■OOf 



038 



■072 



■144 



302 



•90S 



■382 



TABLE XIX. 
1901 Census— All-India— Males. 
Values of »M , and tM 



Age (Tony in whisk Pii|»J«tiiM ta < 



TranafocnMd AfaGronpa. Graduated. 



'1—6' 



okU. 



s*C. o»U. i3U oM». tJU o»U iMx. oM*. JU oM*. iM* eM*. tM.. oM. tM 



(1) 




(2) 




(3) 




<«T - 




<S) 




(•) 




m 




<•) 




<*> 


10 -14 


496 




-596 




•631 




-661 




-SOS 








816 




-86S 




15-19 




•600 




468 




•427 




■487 




•498 




•438 




•467 




•4U 


90 -24 
W — 89 


-600 




■472 




■490 




•600 




■47* 




•«it 




■441 




■488 






600 




631 




■623 




•sis 




■647 




•617 




■861 




■•» 


80—34 


-680 




-608 




-631 




-636 




-486 








816 




-863 




36-39 
40—44 




•480 




sis 




■480 




-488 




648 




-438 




•470 




■4* 


496 




«88 




-603 




■sis 




■449 




-696 




•636 




■698 




44— 49 




-498 




-630 




■491 




■481 




•sis 




■486 




•444 




387 


50—54 


•4*3 




'463 




sis 




■524 




390 








•694 




-684 




M-S9 




-491 




•694 




.452 




■402 




-Ml 




371 




379 






•0 -6* 


-488 




•482 




its 




671 








■«fS 








837 




«S— 69 




■479 




■ 425 




•373 




■381 




■483 








314 




388 


-rt- "I 


•454 




•887 




625 




-661 




•434 




-634 




888 




723 




Total .. 


. 3 41* 


2 966 


3 384 


2-971 


3 038 


2 755 


1 756 


2 882 


3 109 


3 389 


» 798 


3-043 


3 907 


2 615 


4 396 


I 381 


A r«.< 




4M 


4*3 


CSS 


620 


450 


5M 


447 


443 


•643 


542 


441 


66k 


'438 




•384 






-> >. — . 


— v —■ 












— v ' 






j \ 









.M. 



ATM rf 14i 



012 



081 



0*9 



190 



Itil 



■122 



214 



188 
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TABLE XX. 
1911 Census— All-India— Males. 

Values of <>Mx. and jJi,. 

Age group in which Population is originally summed- 

, « . 

- Quaternary Ternary and 

Transformed Age Gran pa. Gradwated. ' 2 — 6 '. and Senary Septenary ' 3—7 \ ' 4—8 '. ' i — 6 '. ' 0-4 '. 

method. method. 





•mv: 




©MV 


slC. 


oM*. 


:3&m. 


dKr. 




oMx. 




oMi. 


t!Ax. 


OMx. 


sHx. 


oMx. 




(1) 




o 




(S) 




<*> 




(5) 




(«) 




(7) 




(8) 




<»> 


10— u 


-407 




■CIS 




•613 




•643 




•600 




•497 




•464 




•6S4 




IS— 18 




•601 




•sss 




'436 




■418 




•433 




■469 




•601 




■m : 


10—24 


•601 




■406 




614 




•622 




•H7 




•462 




•477 




•476 




36 — w 




■600 




• 616 




619 




ail 




■MO 




-664 




■560 




->*> 


10 — J* 


■4W 




■490 




'509 




•520 




•623 




•501 




•435 




642 




«S— 36 




•488 




■637 




-488 




■478 




•470 




-468 




■694 




•♦»» 


40— M 


•407 




-463 




■607 




■615 




•634 




■560 




•414 




■eie 




45— 49 




■496 




633 




-484 




■476 




•463 




422 




■614 




•m 


60—64 


■403 




-467 




613 




'621 




-669 




•620 




■368 




■737 




80—69 .. . 




491 




-497 




•438 




-433 




-400 




* 348 




-620 




no 


•0- 64 


■48* 




■668 




■683 




-693 




-627 




•714 




'432 




866 


•>• 


•6—68 




■480 




•326 




•392 




•379 




-384 




•367 




•oil 




sn 


70—74 


462 




■490 




-461 




•476 




■468 




■614 




•310 




•676 




Total .. 


. 3-438 


2 966 


3-466 


2 771 


3 690 


2-757 


3-690 


2 695 


3 737 


2 649 


3-868 


2-628 


2-900 


3 400 


4 336 


2-SS9 


Avenge 


•491 


494 


■496 


-462 


-513 


-460 


•627 


-449 


534 


■442 


•551 


•438 


414 


667 


•619 


•SM 








j * 








J v 








_.» * 




J V — 












v " — 




— * 




— V 




V 




— v ' 




— v ' 




— v 




» ■■ 


DMtereooe between 




003 




•033 




-063 




-078 




•092 




113 




153 




224 


oMx. and &Mi. 



































TABLE XXI. 



Original popu- (4) + (2) = 

lation as sorted -4x5 year — A of adjusted popu- Age group. 

Age group. 1 straight accord- groups of Col. (3). lation in ' 5 — 9 ' 

ing to groups Col. (2). etc., groups, 

stated in (1). 



(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


0 


1,179 




• 






1 


2,513 










2 


2,519 






1,179 


0 


3 


2,700 






2,513 


1 


4 


2,425 






2,519 


2 


6 


2,718 






2,700 


3 


6 


2,295 






2,425 

• 


4 


7—11 


10,951 


4,380 


— 4,380 


11,584 


5—9 


12—16 


10,935 


4,374 


+ 6 


10,941 


10—14 


17—21 


9,641 


3,856 


+ 518 


10,159 


15—19 


22—26 


10,133 


4,053 


— 197 


9,936 


20—24 


27—31 


9,065 


3,626 


+ 427 


9,492 


25—29 


«— 36 


8,086 


3,234 


+ 392 


8,478 


30—34 


37—41 


7,471 


2,988 


+ 246 


7,717 


36—39 


42—46 


5,119 


2,048 * 


-f- 940 


6,0-59 


40-44 


47—51 


4,332 


1,733 


+ 315 


4,647 


45—49 


52—56 


2,442 


977 


+ 756 


3,198 


50—54 


57—61 


2,566 


1,026 


— 49 


2,517 


55—69 


62—66 


1,200 


480 


+ 546 


1,746 


60—64 


67—71 


899 


3t*) 


+ 120 


1,019 


65—69 


72 and over 


811 


0 


+ 360 - 


1,171 


70 and over 




100,000 






100,000 
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SECTION IV. 

] , In this section I shall attempt a brief description of the methods adopted in 
the construction of mortality Tables for the various Provincial groups detailed in the 
opening pages of this Report with some discussion on topics relevant thereto. 

2. It was explained in an earlier section of this Report, that, in view of the condi- 
tions prevailing in the decennium 1921-1931, the Table of mortality of each area was 
to embody the experience of this decennium only. The statistics of population used 
therefore were only those relating to the 1921 and 1931 Censuses without any 
reference to earlier enumerations. The population of each area at the 1931 
Census is available for nearest age on Census day — this having been the age 
asked for according to instructions to enumerators — for ages 0, 1 , 2 and 3 stated 
separately and in alternate ternary and septenary groups 4-6, 7-13, 14-16, 17-23, 
etc., to 67-73 with one large group at the end of 74 and over. The passage from 
ternary and septenary groups to the ordinary quinquennial age groups 0-4, 5-9, 
etc., is effected very easily by taking half the sum of two consecutive age groups. 
For instance, the age group 5-9 is obtained by taking the sum of one half of 
the ternary group 4-6 and one half of the septenary group 7-13. It should also 
be noted that the resulting quinary group 5-9, on the assumption that the ages 
returned were the ages nearest birthday, would include all persons whose ages 
were 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 last birthday. In this way the statistics of the population 
returned at the 1931 Census were arranged in quinquennial age periods 0-4, 5-9, 
etc., to 65-69 with one large group at the end of 70 and over, according to age last 
birthday in conformity with the method of grouping adopted at the previous 
enumerations in India to facilitate comparison. The numbers in each age group 
were reduced by a constant ratio so" as to produce a total of 100,000 for all ages. 

Correction for Mortality. 

3. The method described above of redistributing the original ternary and sep- 
tenary age groups into quinary groups introduces an error — though not very 
material— due to the fact that%i the process of redistribution the assumption has 
been made that the numbers relating to each age in each septenary and ternary 
group are equal to one another and no allowance has been made for the progres- 
sive diminution of these numbers as age increases in each group due to the 
operation of mortality. 

4. To allow for this error Mr. Meikle recommended certain percentages being 
transferred from groups like 10-14, 20-24, 30-34, etc., to the respective earlier groups, 
5-9, 15-19, 25-29, etc. I have, however, to state with regret that I have not been 
able to satisfy myself as to how quinquennial groups with the earliest age a multiple 
of 10 like 20-24, 30-34, etc., alone have to part with certain percentages to the 
respective earlier groups. Taking, foi instance, the transformed quinary group 30-34 
one can easily see that this age group is made up of the lower half of the septenary 
group 27-33 and the upper half of the ternary group 34-36. In so far as it is made 
up of the lower half of the septenary group 27-33 it owes a certain number to the 
upper half of the same septenar}' group which is amalgamated with the quinary 

• group 25-29. Again in so far as this age group 30-34 is made up of the upper half 
of the ternary group 34-36 it took rather leas than its correct quota from that 
group when it was bisected and the upper half taken with the 30-34 group and 
the lower half with the 35-39 group. I think therefore any age group like 30-34 
owes a certain number to the previous age group 25-29 and has to get another 
number from the succeeding age group 35-39. This is the case with respect to all 
transformed quinary groups. It is true that age groups like 30-34, 40-44 and so 
on with the earliest number in the group a multiple of 10 owe to the respective pre- 
ceding quinary groups more than what ^hey have to get from the succeeding ones 
with the result that on final adjustment they have to meet with a net diminution. 
But if we deal with th<- net diminution only and transfer this net amount entirely to 
the ii]. per age group we shall be, what in common parlance is called, " robbing 
Pet<-i to pay Paul "* and our final adjustments will not be quite correct in transfer - 
mig numbers from one age group to another to that degree of approximation which 
it is desirable to have if mortality correction is to be given effect to. 

5. I Lave, on the same assumption as made by Mr. Meikle which is accurate 
enough for our present purpose, calculated this mortality correction to be applied 
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to each group. I shall represent by the symbol the total number in the sep- 
tenary group of which 30 is the middle age and so on for other septenary groups. 
Similarly represents the total in the ternary group of which 25 is the middle 
age and so on for other ternary groups. The total number in the septenary 
group 27-33, for instance, can be assumed approximately to be distributed at each 
of the seven ages in that group as follows : — 

(1+3 ?so) as of nearest age 27, 

7 

(1+2 q M ) as of nearest age 28, 

7 

(1+ J3q) as of nearest age 29, 

7 

— as of nearest age 30, 

7 

(1 — q w ) as of nearest age 31 , 

7 

s ao 

(1 — 2 q^) as of nearest age 32, 

7 

(1 — 3 gfj,,) as of nearest age 33. 

7 

The upper half of the above distribution relating to the age group from exact age 
26£ to exact age 30 should contain (the g's denoting rates of mortality throughout) 

S 80 S 30 S 30 S 30 

(l+SfcoH (l+ 2 ?3o)H (l+?3o)+£ — wnicil is e q ual to I Sao + 

7 7 7 7 

Instead, therefore, of taking \ S30+7 s 3o?so as relating to the upper half of 
the septenary group 27-33 and \ s m — ^ s^so t° the lower half, the method of 
bisection takes \ to both the halves. It will therefore be evident that age 
group 30-34 has to cede f Sao&o to the group 25-29. Considering similarly 
the ternary group 34-36 it can easily be seen by a similar analysis that the group 
30-34 has to get $ fssfts fr° m the group 35-39. The whole scheme of correction 
is given in the following Table : — 



Quinquennial age group. 


Should give to the preceding 
quinquennial group. 


Should get from the succeeding 
quinquennial group. 


0—4 .. 




J 95 <5 


5—9 .. 


i 35 h 


t9io *io 


10—14 


T 9l0 *10 


J9i5 '15 


16—19 


l?15'l5 


f 920 *io 


20—24 . . 


t 9ao *20 


\ 925 '25 


25—29 .. 


i 925 '25 


$930 *80 


30—34 .. 


y9so *so 


i?S5 '35 


35—39 .. 


i 936 *35 


7 940 **0 


40—44 


T940 *40 


i 945 (45 


45—49 


J 945 '45 


?9*0 *50 


50—54 .. 


T 950 *50 


$955 (55 


55—59 


I 955*55 


1 9eo *«o 


60—64 


f 9eo *»o 


1905 *85 


65— 69 -. 


1 9«5 <«s 


T970 *70 


70 and over 


♦ 970 *70 
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To give effect to the mortality correction in each Provincial group I adopted the 
rates of mortality from the 191 1 Actuarial Report relating to the Province. Where 
any Provincial group is dealt with for the first time the rates of mortality relating 
to the whole of India were taken. 

6. The population of each area according to the 1921 Census is available in the 
usual 0-4, 5-9, etc., groups according to age last birthday. With the view, however, 
to bring the population statistics of 1921 in conformity with those of 1931, ternary 
and septenary groups were formed from the sample of 100,000 for each sex available 
in respect of each area. These samples are available for each Census unit. To 
obtain samples applicable to each of the ten large geographical groups for which 
separate mortality Tables were to be constructed, the distribution according to 
each age in each Census unit was weighted according to the population in that unit 
and a new sample applicable to the geographical area dealt with was formed. 

7. For instance, the Madras group is composed of the following Census units : — 

(a) The British Province of Madras (including the small States of Pud- 

nkkottah. Bangantpalli and Sandur). 

(b) Mysore State. 

(c) Travancore State. 

(d) Cochin State. 

(e) Coorg. 

The sample age distribution out of a total of 100,000 for each sex "in each 
of the above areas was weighted at each age according to the population (taken 
to the nearest million) in that area and the sum of the products thus obtained was 
divided by the sum of the weights. In this manner was formed the sample dis- 
tribution at each age out of a total population of 100,000 in each sex for each of the 
ten large areas into which the whole of India (including Burma) was divided for 
the purpose of this analysis. I have also made suitable adjustments to transform 
each ternary and septenary age group of the 1921 population in each area from age 
last birthday to age nearest birthday. From the ternary and septenary age groups, 
quinary groups 0-4, 5-9, etc., for ages last birthday were formed in the same manner 
as with the 1931 Return. 

Migration. 

8. Allowance was made at this stage for the disturbance caused by migration 
in the case of those Provincial groups where it was of such magnitude as to affect 
the rate of increase of the population or its age distribution. Taking India as a 
whole, for its size and the magnitude of its population, immigration and emigra- 
tion, as observed by the Census Commissioner, Dr. Hutton, are practically 
unimportant. The direct effect of dividing India into ten large sections 
including British Provinces and the adjoining . States has been to neutralise 
the large movement of population between contiguous political divisions where 
these are grouped together. The grouping has rendered ineffective, for instance, 
making any allowance for the presence of the large number of Bengalis in 
Assam and Madras is in Mysore, Travancore and Cochin States and vice vena. 
In the Provincial groups of Madras and the United Provinces and in the group 
Bengal and Assam, migration, in spite of the neutralizing force above referral 
to, was too significant to be ignored. In the case of the first two groups the 
balance of migration was adverse in each of the two Censuses taken in 1921 and 
1931. The total number of net emigrants per 100,000 of -the total population 
at the respective Censuses in the case of each of these two Provincial groups was 
added to the quinquennial groups above referred to representing age distribution 
per 100,000 of total population in each sex. The age distribution of the mig- 
rant population was taken to be the same as was estimated by Sir George Hardy m 
1891 by reference to the three Provinces, Coorg, Berar and Lower Burma where 
the immigrant population was relatively very large. Sir George has given full 
explanation of the methods followed by him in his 1891 Report. In the case of the 
Provincial group, Bengal and Assam, the balance of migration was in favour. The 
disturbance caused in the case of Burma by the presence in that Province of a large 
immigrant male population was eliminated by confining my investigation to Bud- 
dhists only who form almost entirely the indigenous population of that Province 
encaged almost exclusively in agricultural pursuits and of a non-migratory tempe ra- 
mi nt . In this respect my investigation has fallen in line with all the earlier ones and 
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it is desirable that it should do so from another point of view. The Burman Buddhists 
have been observed in the past, as has also been confirmed bv my investigation, 
to experience mortality markedly superior to that of Hindus or Muhamniadaus. To 
have combined the Buddhists of Burma with those following other religions would 
have introduced an element of heterogeneity in the investigation verv much 
undesirable. The assumed age distribution of the emigrant population in the case 
of Madras and the United Provinces and of the immigrant population of Bengal 
and Assam enabled the correction due to migration disturbances being easilv applied 
in each age group to the population of these Provincial groups in 1921 and 1931 
respectively. The corrected population in each Census was again proportioned for 
in each quinary group relative to a total of 100,000 and the arithmetic mean of 
the two corrected populations was obtained in each age group. 

Graduation. " 

9. It is now necessary to graduate or adjust the figures in each quinary group 
of the mean population, obtained by processes dyciibed above, with the view to 
remove or at best reduce to a minimum the effect of major and minor errors 
(referred to in detail in the last section) inherent to population statistics particularlv 
in India. With this end in view it was decided to adopt a mathematical formula 
which, while producing a smooth progression of numbers from one quinquennial 
group to another, provided also a law by which the number at each age could be 
easily obtained. 

10. The method of graduation adopted was with reference to a standard Table 
recommended by the late Mr. Alfred Henry in the discussion on a Paper submitted 
to the Institute of Actuaries by Mr. Ackland in connection with his 1911 Report 
to the Government of India. Mr. Meikle also adopted this method though 
that of Mr. Ackland was curve fitting and Sir George Hardy made use of a 
formula of graduation based on a modification of Makeham's Law. The choice 
of the Table to be used as the standard was a matter that required sorrte investiga- 
tion. The standard chosen has to be perfectly smooth and should preferably have 
been graduated by a mathematical formula. A first attempt was made, by using 
the English Life Table No. 9. A suitable addition was made to the age in the 
ungraduated Indian population statistics to allow for the higher mortality prevailing 
in India as compared to England. Several trial graduations were made and the 
number of years added to the age in each quinary group of the Indian population 
before effecting comparison with the English population in corresponding age groups 
wes varied from trial to trial. It was ultimately found that a rating up of between 
10 and 11 years to the Indian age gave a smooth progression of the population 
from age to age, which, combined with the graduated rates of increase to be 

... described later, gave satisfactory rates of mortality from only about age 35 onwards. 
T-jLt would therefore have been necessary to modify the Proclaimed Clans experience, 
"riSore than half a century old by now, not only to supply the rates of mortality at 
»€h<J. ages of infancy and childhood up to age 12, at which that experience stopped, 
Jj&fc also to fill up the large gap between ages 12 and 35 by a smooth junction at 
•bjorii ends. This would have been entirely unsatisfactory. Mr. Meikle rejected, 
•^uite rightly, the Proclaimed Clans experience as entirely unsuitable for his pm- 
"*;pose. The .* are still more so now. Mr. Ackland had made suitable adj ustments 
i to the Proclaimed Clans experience, on the basis of the rates of mortality derived 
by him at the older ages, to make it yield rates which would approximately reflect 
the mortality at the ages of infancy and childhood. One advantage, therefore, in 
adopting the Indian Life Table for 1911, which was also graduated by a mathe- 
matical formula and therefore satisfied the condition of being perfectly smooth, 
was to have on hand a Table in which the experience relating to the very young 
ages has been brought up to comparatively recent times. Another advantage, 
which is in my view rather substantial, is the fact that comparisons could be made 
and the requisite ratios — the* subject of graduation — could be formed without 
making any addition to the age of the ungraduated population. I have found that 
in comparing with English Life Table the addition to the age which was necessary 
to produce a good fit at ages, say, from 30 to 65 or 70 was too large at the very 
young and the very old ages. I therefore adopted the Male Life Table prepared 
for the whole of India by Mr." Ackland as the standard Table for the graduation 
of the male experience in each of the ten areas dealt with by me. 
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J 1 . The mean in each age group, relative to a total of 100.000 of the population 
for each area corrected for migration in certain cases as explained above, was sum- 
med from the bottom upwards to produce the population aged 0 and upwards, 
5 and upwards, etc. These were denoted by the respective symbols T # ,T 8 . etc., 
to T 70 . Corresponding sums for the standard Table adopted were denoted by the 
symbols T,', T s ' T 10 ', etc., to T'^. The ratio L- was made the subject of gradua- 
tion. A cubical parabola given by the equation y=/-t-ase+6r l -r-cx s was fitted 
to the observed ratios of -p- in each case. It is not necessary to go fully into the 
technical details of this process of graduation. I desire, however, to state that 
I have found the process of fitting a curve by the method of " Least Squares " 
particularly suitable not only for its easy application but also for the facility this 
method afforded for discarding the ratio at any age if due to gross mis-statement in 
age it was found to be entirely independable. The graduated ratio multiplied by 
the population according to the standard at any age yielded the graduated mean 
population at that age. 

^Rates of increase. 

" A Nation ought to devote its best energies to the self-imposed task of carrying out 
in its manifold details the following general programme : — 

(i) of steadily raising the natural level of successive generations, Morally, Physi- 
cally and Intellectually by every reasonable means, 

(v) of keeping its Numbers within approximate limits, 

(Hi) of developing the Health and Vigour of the people. In short, to make > vary 
individual efficient both through Nature and by Nurture." 

Francis Ualton. 



12. To deduce, from the graduated mean population obtained by proce 

explained in the last few paragraphs of this section, the fundamental column of the 
mortality Table showing the number of survivors at each age out of a fixed number 
of births, say, 100,000, it is necessary to determine the average rate of increase of the 
population in each of the various Provincial groups during the period taken into 
account which in the present case is the decennium 1921-1931 . The following Tables 
taken mainly from Mr. Marten's Report for 1921 show the average rate of increase, 
both real and actual (the latter based on Census figures only), in each decennial 
period since the first general Census of India in 1872. 

TABLE XXII. 



Cenras of 



Variation per oant. 



Population. 


•inm- previous 
Census. 


208.I62J80 






-r23-X 


2*7 .314,471 


+ 1J-2 


294.361.066 


-r2-S 


315.154J06 


+7-1 


318.M2.4S0 


-*-!•« 


3*4*37.778 


+ 10-6 



1871 

1681 
1891 

1901 
1911 
1921 




TABLE XXIII. 



Period. 



loom 


ur due to 

* • 


Real 


Total. 


Raw 


i 

Inclusion 
of new 
areas. 


IaproTemeat population. 

of method. 


per osns. 
ofraal 


(*) 


(3) 


(«) 


(•) 


(•) 


nnboM. 

33-0 


IGlboas. 

12-0 


MJUioas- 
3-0 


Millioaa. 
«*•• 


If 


5-7 


3-S 


24 3 


33 5 


»-• 


2-7 


•2 


41 


7-0 


1-4 


1-8 




18-7 


20 5 


«-4 


•1 




3-7 


3 8 


1-2 



(1) 

1872 1681 
1881- 1891 
1801 1901 
1901. 1»U 
18111921 
1921-1931 
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13. The rates of increase shown in Table XXII are not ofanv practical interest 
as they have been coloured substantially by artificial increases "due to inclusion of 
new anas and to progressive increase in the accuracy of the enumeration from 
Census to Census. 

14. It will be seen that the real rate of increase has been the largest in the 
decennium 1921-1931 of all the periods. It may not be out of place a t*" this stage 
to make some observations as to the desirability or otherwise of the very larsre 
rate of increase in the population which the decennium has witnessed, applied 
particularly to this country where the standard of living is proverbiallv low. Other- 
wise, the poignant words of Francis Galton, inscribed in bold characters on the 
walls of the Biometric Laboratory of University College, London, by Galton s 
worthy and famous disciple Prof. Karl Pearson and quoted at the beginning of this 
topic, would be irrelevant. ° 

15. The rate of increase of the population has always remained a matter of 
absorbing interest during the one hundred and thirty-five years since Malthus in 
his Essay on Principle of Populat ion expressed real alarm at the rapid rate at which 
population was increasing and presented a very vivid and horrid picture of the 
results of indiscriminate multiplication. He enunciated a law which in mathe- 
matical language can be stated thus : If the population of a confined area increases in 
geometrical progression, while the food production increases only in an arithmetical 
progression, the former must inevitably overtake and surpass the latter and within 
a short period there will be several people without any food. A few sentences may 
be quoted from Malthus ' Essay in illustration of his graphic description : — 

" The population of the island (Great Britain) is computed to be about 7 millions and we 
will suppose the present produce equal to the support of such a number. In the first 25 rears 
the population would be 14 millions and the food being also doubled, the means of subsistence 
would be equal to the increase. In the next 25 years the population would be 28 millions and 
the means of subsistence only equal to the support of 21 millions. In the nest period the popu- 
lation would be 56 millions and the means of subsistence just ?ufficient for half that number. 
And at the conclusion of the first century the population would be 112 milli ons arid the means 
of subsistence just only equal to the support of 35 millions which would leave a population of 
77 millions totally unprovided for."' 

16. Malthus has been the subject of a certain amount of criticism on the score 
of having depicted too horrid and too gruesome a picture. He might have indulged 
in a little bit of exaggeration of which he should have been quite conscious. It should, 
however, be remembered that he was practically the pioneer amongst the great 
thinkers of the world who directed their attention to this great problem relating 
to population and its increase. Just as in the realm of Literature a Tragedy is 
considered to inc ulcate a moral better than a Comedy, so also, in this case, Malthus 
having felt himself to be in the role of a teacher of the moral regarding population 
and its uncontrolled growth had to depict a shocking picture to impress on the 
imagination of the public the consequences if the moral was disobeyed. He has 
also been criticised for making the starving millions breed and multiply in each 
period. The surplus population would not be straightaway wiped out but the im- 
mediate effect of population overtaking the means of subsistence would be a fall in 
the standard of living for the majority in the area which would give an impetus to 
indiscriminate multiplication making the standard of living fall still lower thereby 
completing what is called the vicious circle, of which India provides a good 
example. That birth rate is very highly and inversely correlated with status in the 
social scale, that is, with the standard of living, is illustrated by the following Table 
relating to England and Wales appearing in Mr. Carr -Saunders* book on Popula- 
tion. 

TABLE XXIV. 



The number of births in the year 1911 per 1,000 married men under 66 years of age 
in England and Wale* grouped according to the occupation of the father. 



Occupation of the father. 


Number of births. 


(1) Upper and middle classes 


119 


(2) Intermediate 


132 


, (3) Skilled workmen 


153 


(4) Intermediate 


.. .. 158 


(5) Unskilled workmen 


213 
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17. Let OB now examine the truth of the Mahhusian proportion enunciated at 

the end of paragraph 15. 

Let r be the common ratio of the geometrical progression in which population 

i« increasing. 

If P 0 be the population in the area under consideration at the commence' 
ment of an epoch and P, the population at time t measured from the beginning of the 

epoch we shall have —^— p t r > g ivin g ^ ror ^j§~^ =r leading to 

log T>, = rt + constant, or P, = P. tf since when t=o, P, =P^ Therefore 
the population at any time t measured in years is P/f*. 

If the means of subsistence increase in an arithmetical progression at a rate K 
times the rate at which the population is increasing so that the common difference of 
the arithmetical progression of increase of foodstuffs and other necessaries of life 
is Kr, we shall, on the supposition that the available amount of the necessaries of life 
at the commencement of the epoch was just sufficient to support the population 
then existing in the area, viz., r„, obtain for the number of people which the 
resources of the areathen available can support at the end of time t the quantity 
P 0 (1+ Krt). If on Malthus assumption the population, increasing in geometrical 
progression, were to overtake the means of subsistence increasing in an arithmetical 
progression, though at a rate several times larger than the rate at which the popula- 
tion is increasing, we should have a value of t satisfying the equality 

P<e"=P.(l+Kr<) 

orl+ rt + ^ + £y + ........= 1 + Krf (A). 

The values of t given by the equation (A) give the period at the end of which popu- 
lation would overtake means of subsistence and there would subsequently result a 
shortage of food. One value of t is 0 corresponding to the commencement of the 
epoch, when the assumption was made that population had just sufficient for sub- 
sistence. Another value of t, if one exists, would give the critical number of yean 
at the end of which the food problem in the community would come to tell. Prac- 
tical values of r are never greater than -03. Only undeveloped countries like 
Canada and New Zealand show anything near this rate. Even for Australia the 
value of r is about • 02. For all practical values of r and practical values of K (the 
number of times food supply exceeds the needs of population) it is possible to find 
value of t by a process of successive approximation so well known to students of 
Actuarial Science. The values of t, the number of years at the end of which the 
population would overtake the food supply for practical values of r and K, have been 
called " Malthusian equivalent intervals ". . These values have been calculated 
by Mr. G. H. Knibbs and are exhibited in the following Table. 

TABLE XXV. 

Mahhusian equivaknt interval* oorrmponding to various rates of increase. 



Number of times food Number of yean (<) before pnpnlstinw overtakes food-eupply, the former in- 



supply exoeeds need 
of population. 


i creasing in a faoeD 
progression of oca 


istrieal impression of ratio r and the laUar ia an antfca 
iBKndaVreaweKr. 


K 


r=0 01 


r— 0015 


r=002 


r-008 


2 


128 


84 


61 


42 


\ 


234 


US 


117 


78 


8 


332 


SSI 


MS 


111 


1« 


423 


2SS 


til 


141 



18. The annual rate of increase of population in India which the 
under consideration has engendered is very nearly 1%. The above Table 
that if population continues to increase at this rate . and if the food supply were to 
increase at double this rate, \jt., at 2% (on the supposition that the present food 
supply in India is just sufficient for supporting the present population, which is 
far from being the case), foodatnrtage would come to tell at the ead of lit < 
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If food supply increases at 4% while population increases only at 1% the critical 
period will be reached at the end of 234 years. For 8 and 16 per cent, increases in food 
supply, population and food supply will attain equality at the end of 332 and 423 
years respectively. These are small as compared with historical and geological 
periods. Thus the truth of the Malthusian proposition is established bevond 
doubt. 

19. The adage " Population begets Population " naturally points at a geometri- 
cal progression as the law governing the rate of increase of population. If, however, 
we proceed on this assumption, we are faced with incongruous results. Mr. Knibbs, 
several times referred to by me, has computed the average rate of increase of the 
population of the world weighted according to the population of each country 
during the quinquennium 1906-1911 to be 1-159 percent, per annum. The largest 
annual rate of increase of 2 98% was shown by Canada . Ireland was the only one 
of all the countries that indicated an annual rate of decrease of -006%. Amongst 
countries that showed an increase, France exhibited the lowest rate per annum 
being -016%. Referring to the average rate of increase of the population of the 
world of 1 • 159% per annum, Mr. Knibbs has some very interesting observations 
to make which I am quoting in extenso : — 

" Either this rate of increase must be enormously greater than has existed in the past history 
of the world or enormous numbers of human beings must have been blotted out by catastrophes 
of various kinds from time to time. For, putting the present population (of the world) at 
1 ,649.000,000 at the average rate of increase, this number would be produced from a single pair of 
human beings in about 1 ,782 years, that is to say, since A. D. 132 or since Salvius Julianus revised 
under Hardian the Edicts of the Praetors. Even the rate given by the world-populations 1804 
and 1914, viz., (0 0086) gives only 2,397 years, carrying us back to only B. C. 483, or since the 
days of Darius I of Persia. 

" The profound significance of this fact, accentuated also by the extraordinary increase in 
the length of life (expectation of life at age 0) which has revealed itself of recent years, is obvious 
when the correlative food requirements are taken into account. The resources of Nature will 
have to be exploited in the future more successfully than in the past to maintain this rate of 
increase (0-01159) Vhich doubles the population every 60-15 years and would givefor 10,000 
years the colossal number 22,184 with 46 noughts (10 46 ) after it. 

" This number is so colossal that it is difficult to appreciate its magnitude. Assuming the 
earth to be a globe of 3,960 miles radius, of a density 5 -527 compared with water, that water 
weighs about 62J lbs. per eubiefoot, and that a human being weighs on the average, say, 100 lbs. 
(7 st. 2 lbs.) the actual mass of the earth would be equivalent only to say, 132,265 X 10 18 per- 
sons ; that is, it would require 16,771 X 10 23 times as much " matter " as there is in the earth. 
Or, to consider it as a question of surface, allowing l£ square feet per person, the earth's entire 
surface area would provide standing room for only 36,625 X 10 11 persons. That is, the popula- 
tion would be 60,570 x 10 so times as great as there would be standing room if the whole earth's 
surface were available. It is evident from this that the rate of increasfcof human beings must 
have been more approximate to the rate for France at the present time if the earth has been 
peopled for 10,000 years : the French rate, 0-0016, would require 12,842 years to give the present 
population from a single pair. This rate, however, would give a population of only 17 -55 mil- 
lions in 10,000 years. 

" The foregoing analysis of the effect of the rate of increase, with which we are familiar, 
established the fact that the rate must have passed through great changes, and could not have 
been maintained for any long period, either at its present average, or that characteristic of the 
last century. It is not improbable that the rate of the last quinquennium will not be long main- 
tained ; and it is certain that however great human genius or effort may be, in enlarging the 
world's food supplies, that rate cannot possibly be maintained for many centuries. The conten- 
tion of Malthus is thus placed beyond question, from a different point of view. " 

• 

20. From the above vivid description, it will be evident that the power of 
population just as the power of compound interest over a period measured in 
centuries is just as to shock the imagination. While solving problems in com- 
pound interest, how many of us did not regret the fact that a great-great-grand- 
parent of ours of a couple of centuiies back did not invest a few rupees at a small 
rate of interest, compounding annually, so as to amount to several lakhs for our 
present use. With increasing experience, however, we realize that in the realm of 
practical finance this is an absurdity. Similarly it is absurd to try to forecast the 
population in a given area, say, a thousand years hence, on the basis that the present 
rate of increase will continue to progress in a geometrical ratio. Correcting factors will 
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be at work to keep down the rate of growth. Malthas indulged purposely in some 
exaggeration when he omitted to make mention of the correcting factors. 

21. If geometrical progression is to be ruled oat, the question might naturally 
be asked as to what the law underlying population growth is. Quetelet's brilliaat 
analog}' between the growth of population and the motion of a body through a 
resisting medium suggests a rational solution. In the case of such a body when 
the velocity is small, the force to impede the velocity is also small. As the velocity 
increases, the resistance also increases till the body cannot move in the medium at 
a velocity greater than a particular one, called the limiting velocity, what- 
ever may be the magnitude of the force acting on the body twdrmg it move forward. 
Similarly, when the resources of a country and the amount of space available are 
large as compared to the population, very little impediment will be felt to the 
growth of population and it may actually increase at a rate approximating to the • 
geometric progression. As density increases, and as the ratio of the undeveloped 
resources of the area to the population diminishes, the rate of grferth will be 
arrested and will slowly diminish, attaining the value 0 when the population in 
the area will attain a stationary or constant value beyond which it cannot increase. 

22. To evolve a mathematical formula for the law of population growth on 
the above analogy was, however, left first to Verhulstand then, quite independently 
of him, to Pearl and Reed. It is not necessary to give in detail nere the mathema- 
tical processes by which the equation to the curve of population growth is obtained. 
The reader is referred to either " Studies in Human Biology " by R. Pearl or to the 
Presidential address delivered by Mr. 6. Udny Tale before the Royal Statistical 
Society and appearing in Volume 88 of the Journal of that body. 

23. The rate per unit of tame at which the population in a given area increases 
at any moment depends upon the absolute magnitude of the population in the area 
at that moment subject to a retarding influence or, in mathematical language, a 
reducing factor depending on the difference between the maximum population 
which the area can support and the population at that moment. This leads to a 
differential equation for the law of population growth of the form2r = ^U — £) 

which when solved leads to the equation, y = ^ g ^ (B) 

where y is the population at any time t and L is the ftmiting value of the popula- 
tion which is approached when t becomes infinitely great. The form of the curve 
given by equation (B) representing a rational law of population growth is given by 
the accompanying diagram. 
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Time is measured aloug the X axis and the population along the Y axis. The 
part ABC of the curve of population growth is convex to the X axis (the axis 
of time) showing that in this section the increase of population in any vear 
is larger than in the preceding year. Up to the point C corresponding to time /3, 
the density of population in the area is not very large and the impediment to 
growth of population is not very intense. When the population already existing 
m the area is small compared with the limiting population L, we can prove that 
the rate of increase in the population is very nearly in a geometrical progression. 
For, in the differential equation to the curve, namely, ~ ^=±.(1 — ^)by making y 

very small as compared with L we obtain the simplified equation^-* = ^-or y= Ae t/X 
which is the same as a logarithmic curve, or the curve of a geometrical progression. 

24. At the point C, the density of population in the area is one-half the limit- 
ing density and this is a point of inflexion at which the curve changes from con- 
vexity to tJbncavity. Over the section CDE of the curve the increase of 
population in any year is smaller than in the preceding one and goes on 
diminishing from year to year till the increase vanishes and the population attains 
a limiting value based on the area available for occupation and the capacity of the 
area to provide means of subsistence. That this curve for the law of population 

growth very nearly fits in with the observed facts with respect to several countries 
as been proved by Messrs' Yule and Pearl in the Papers by these authors referred 
to above. 

25. It appears, from the above analysis, it is reasonable to assume that in 
those countries such as for instance Canada, Australia, etc., where the available 
resources are not fully mobilized and the density is small as compared with the area 
fit for human habitation, population would continue to increase very nearly in 
conformity with the law " Population begets Population ", that is, in a geometrical 
progression. That this rate of increase will in course of time be compelled to slow 
down by such methods as modern civilization would tolerate and vanish when the 
population would attain its limiting value appears to be the only rational assump- 
tion. 

26. In those countries, where the level of education is high, this final or limit- 
ing value of the population will be reached by a voluntary and deliberate limita- 
tion of the birth-rate which will bring as a natural reward a fall in the death-rate 
thereby minimis ing misery. That most of the countries in EuropeTlid substantially 
restrict the size of their f amines is proved with all the force of statistical analysis. 
The fall in the French birth-rate is proverbial. In England the fall practically 
synchronised with the famous Bradlaugh Case (1877) which served to attract 
with an extraordinary force public interest to a pamphlet giving information on 
birth-control written by Dr. Knowlton of which Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant were 
the publishers. The Germans were rather late in taking interest in the subject. 
But when once they did they were systematic and thorough and flooded their 
country with literature on the subject. The fall in the German birth-rate in the 
years just before the Great War was phenomenal. 

27. In other countries, of which India is a good example, where due to lack of 
imagination which education inculcates and the consequent laissez faire attitude 
of the people towards matters of vital importance, actions are not intelligently 
directed towards safeguarding the happiness of the future, but by adopting a policy 
of drift pinning faith on the proverb " with every mouth God sends a pair of hands" 
the limiting population will be reached by a high birth-rate bringing in its trail a 
high death-rate and the inevitable physical and mental suffering which a high 
death-rate would naturally entail. The following Table comparing England and 
Wales and India over a quinquennium shows that in England and Wales where the 
birth-rate is low, due to a larger fall in death rate, the survival rate is really larger 
than in India where the effect of a larger birth-rate is neutralized by a heavy 
death rate. 
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England and Wales. Rntah India. 

Year. , ■* ; , , ' , 

Birth- Death- Survival Birth- Death- Survival 

rate. rate. rate. rate. rate. rata. 



1910 




25 


13 


12 


40 


33 


7 


1911 




24 


14-5 


9-6 


39 


32 


1 


1912 




24 


13 


11 


39 


30 


9 


1913 




24 


14 


10 


30 


20 


10 


1914 




24 


14 


10 


40 


30 


10 



28. The statistics relating to most other countries of Western Europe go to 
confirm what was observed with respect to England and Wales, that the fall in the 
birth-rate synchronised with a larger fall iir the death-rate as the following Table 
taken from the journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Volume 88, page 33, clearly 
indicates. 

TABLE XXVII. 

Decreases in the death-rale and the birth-rate between 1871-80 and 1901-10 in certain 
States of Western Europe : points per 1,000 of the population. 



Fall in. 



Country or State. , ■* 

Death-rate. Birth-rate. 



1. Hamburg 




115 


12-2 


2. Wurtemburg 




11-3 


10-3 


3. Saxony 




10-8 


10-8 


4. Bavaria 




9-2 


6-9 


6. Netherlands 




9-2 


5-7 


6. Baden 




8-3 


5-8 


7. Prussia 




8-2 


5-5 


6. Austria 




8-2 


4-8 


9. Hesse 




80 


, 5-9 


10. Alaaoe- Lorraine 




7-9 


' 5-4 


1 1 . Belgium 




6 4 


6-2 


12. England and Wales 




60 


8 2 


13. Denmark 




5-2 


2»8 


14. Scotland 


• 


50 


6-5 


15. Finland 




4 0 


5-8 


16. Sweden 




3-4 


4-7 


17. Norway 




2-8 


3 6 


18. Italy 




2-8 


2-3 


19. Switwriand 




2-3 


3 8 



29. Those countries that restrict their birth-rate help Nature in her task of 
keeping the numbers within the bounds of the capacity of the area, while others 
that allow the birth-rate to soar high will have to pay large penalties in the shape 
of heavy death rates, for Nature is a relentless task-mistress and will always have 
her own way. 

30. One can judge whether or not a country is suffering from the effects of 
over-population by the standard of living obtaining in the countrv as economist* 
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hold that low standard of living is a sure index of over-population. When the 
number of mouths is considerably larger than the capacity of the soil to provide 
food for them, the standard of living should naturally fall. Let me quote from 
what Carr-Saunders savs in this connection with particular reference to India and 
China. 

" Infanticide was employed in India and China until recently ; it has now been abandoned 
and no other method of keeping the size of the families small has taken its place. An examina- 
tion of the social conditions suggests that the people are not living as well as they might : famines 
are not uncommon and are never far off. The symptoms point to over-popnlation. of which the 
cause would seem to be the failure to replace the custom of infanticide by some other method 
of regulation.'' 

31. Xo greater proof is required of the fact that what primarily ails India is 
over-population than the low, miserably low. standard of living of the masses. 
This would indicate that the actual position of the Indian population in the Logistic 
curve of population growth given in page 147 is in the section CDE of the curve, 
possibly very near E round about which point, if Nature's Law is to be obeyed, any 
further increase in the population should be practically nil. In other words, there 
should be, very nearly, only as many babies born as there is wastage due to deaths. 
To subject the soil to increased pressure due to the addition of nearly 34 millions in 
a decade when the standard of living is proverbially low is a situation that should 
cause real alarm in the minds of weD-wishers of India. Without an addition in real 
wealth of, at least, the same extent, of which there has been no very large indication, 
the existing low standard of living is sure to be depressed further, leading, as has 
already been indicated, to further over-population and consequent increase in the loss 
of the spirit of enterprise. For, successive generations of life on less than bare margin 
of subsistence and the natural indolence and despondency which such a state 
engenders have probably made the majority of Indians abstain from making any 
strenuous effort to raise their standard of living, which could be achieved in the first 
instance by limiting the size of the families. Being itself both the cause and effect 
of over-population the low standard of living of the average Indian completes what 
is called the " vicious circle ". 

32. That the primary cause of the abnormally heavy mortality experienced by 
the masses in India is traceable to very low economic status is illustrated by the 
difference between the rates of mortality and the expectations of life relating to 
males between the experience of the Oriental Government Security Life Assurance 
Company embracing the period of two decades 1905-1925 and those of the male 
population of India ascertained after the 1931 Census as clearly shown by fhe fol- 
lowing Table : — 

TABLE XXVIII. 
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33. It need hardly be stated that the economic status of the policy holders of 
the Oriental must necessarily be much higher than that of the general population 
in India. The rates of mortality of the latter are more than 100 per cent, heavier 
up to the middle age of life than those of the former. The low economic status of 
the masses in India is firstly the direct cause of heavier mortality through under- 
nourishment and secondly it helps to maintain mortality at a very high level by 
depressing the standard of living which brings about a very large increase both in 
birth and death rates. 

34. The remedy, in short, lies in Birth Control among families of poor economic 
status. In the Census Report for Mysore State, just to hand, one is pleased to find 
the following sentence: " By an order issued a year ago Government instituted 
in the Maternity Hospital at Bangalore a Birth-Control clinic for advice and supply 
of contraception appliances to married women who, for reasons of health or house- 
hold economy, wish to restrict conception." India's primary need is the opening 
of several centres of the type of the Bangalore Birth-Control Clinic covering its 
entire area. If this is done, the second in rank amongst the three self-imposed tasks 
which, according to Galton, a nation ought to devote its best energies to will be direct- 
ly achieved and, as a by-product, the other two will naturally follow. 



35. The populations returned at the two Censuses, after having been corrected 
for migration in the cases of certain Provincial groups, as explained above, were 
compared in decennial age groups 0-9, 10-19, etc., and rates of increase of the popu- 
lation applicable to each of these groups were obtained. The logarithms of the 
rates of increase (log r z ) were made the subject of graduation. The graduating 
curve was in this case also a cubical parabola and the process of fitting the curve 
was, as in the case of the graduation of the population, the method of " Least 
Squares ". 

36. In this manner were obtained the graduated values of r, (the rate of in- 
crease at age x) in each Provincial group. The graduated population L, at age x 

_i i 

multiplied into r, 20 (that is, r,* 0 L.) gave the population that would have been return- 
ed had a Census been taken six months posterior to middle date of the decennium. 

-J. 

Similarly r~«° L z gave the population on a date six months anterior to the middle 

date of the decennium. The values of p I+i (the probability of surviving one year 

i 

at age x-fi) were obtained from the ratio T 1+1 from which the values of p, 

r? L * 

and q t were obtained. The methods adopted for obtaining the rates of mortality 
q B relating to females were identical with those adopted in the case of the 
males, except that to allow for the mortality correction above referred to and 
for the standard Table made use of in the graduation corresponding female Tables 
of the 1911 Census were adopted. 

37. The method detailed above yielded the rates of mortality from age 1 on- 
wards to the end of life in each Provincial group. The important problem of Allot- 
ting a value to the rate of mortality at age 0 (o 0 ) remained. Sir George Hardy 
graduated the Proclaimed Clans figures available for infantile ages up to 12 for the 
years from 1876 to 1891 bv a formuI5t)f the type 

i,=A+Hx+BC+ 7 ^- l _ (1). 

Students of Actuarial Science will easily see that according to Makeham's modi- 
fication of Gompertz's law for the Force of Mortality the following equality holds : — 
4 log l,= A + ftr-r Be' (2). 

Sir George, evidently, made two modifications to the Makeham formula. Fiistly 
he dealt with l t instead of log l T . This appears to have been adopted mainly for 
the facility the ^form gave to obtain the values of L, (the population at each age) 
at the young ages by integration and not from the more easy and approximate 

formula L,= ±^~ applicable to adult ages which due to the rapid fluc- 

* tuation of mortality ratqg at the ages of infancy and childhood is inapplicable at 
these ages. The principle of " uniform seniority " which is obeyed by the formula 
when log J, is equated to the right-hand side of equation (2) will naturailv be sarri- 
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need when I, is equated to the same quantity. This is immaterial whil- cons- 
tructing mortality Tables not mainly intended for financial operations and even if 
they are, the sacrifice of the conveniences derived from this principle at the very 
young ages is not of any consequence. The second modification made by Sir 
George was the addition of the term to provide for the higher mortal ltv 
and the consequent faster dec rement of the numbers surviving to each age at the 
infantile ages and ages of childhood as compared with the adult ages. This term 
has its maximum value at age 0 and diminishes rapidly as age increases. 

38. The rate of mortality at age 0 (q a ) of Burma males was first obtained as 
follow :— From the graduated values of q v q t ,q s . ?4 etc., the fundi mental column 
of the mortality Table showing the numbers surviving to each aee up to 4 (l 2 , 1^, Z 4 ,) 
out of a fixed number commencing age 1 (Ij were calculated. " The values of ' the 
constants appearing in equation (1) were obtained from these values of I. The 
resulting equation took the following form : — 

i r = 97191-335— 1 762 -505x-r 30178 -6S4 (-45)* 
+ 13488-550 

29-8125X-M K h 

39. Having found the value of ^ from equation (3) the constants in this equa- 
tion were proportionately reduced so as to make l a = 100,000, the usual conve- 
nient radix of a mortality Table. The modified equation is given below. 

l x = 68999 • 235— 1251- 259x + 21424 -812 (-45)* . 

* , 9575 953 * 

29-8125*+ 1 ( 

The resulting value of the function l, at the young ages provided the value 
of q, for Burma and the values of this quantity for the other Provincial groups 
were obtained graphically using the values for Burma for the first five ages as base. 

40. For constructing the mortality Table for each ~;ex relating to the whole of 
India, an average age distribution applicable to each of the two Censuses 1921 and 
1931 out of a total of 100,000 in-each sex was ob f ained by weighting the numbers 
in each age group in each area by the total population in that area taken to the 
nearest million. Having thus obtained the age distribution in each Census, applic- 
able to the whole of India out of a total of 100,000 in the usual quinary age groups 
0-4, 5-9, etc., the construction of the mortality Table followed identically on the 
lines of the method adopted for each Provincial group. 

41 . The mortality Tables for each sex and for each Provincial group including 
those for All-India, constructed by methods detailed above, are given in pages 
173—194 and called A, B, C, ete., toV. 

Explanation of the Columns of the Mortality Table. 

42. It is usual to say a few words at this stage explaining the fundamental 
columns of the mortality Table. The column, headed " Living at age x ", usually 
denoted by the symbol l z , represents the number of persons alive at the beginning 
of each age interval out of 100,000 persons born alive. The words " born««live " 
are used with the view, to call attention to the fact that still-births are excluded 
and the column refers only to survivors of living births. It should also be parti- 
cularly noted that the meaning of the heading " Living at age x " is living at the 
beginning of the age interval x to x-j- 1, that is, at the precise moment of completing 
the integral number of years of age x. It may also be added that the 100,000 
persons under observation from birth are not assumed as having been born at the 
same moment. The main point to be stressed is that the flow of lives from age 
to age in this column is based on the assumption that every one of the 1 00,000 
births is kept under obsenation from the moment of birth and a regular record is 
maintained as to how many are alive at exact age one year, how many at exact 
age two years, and so on to the end of life. The total number counted as alive 
at exact age one year is entered opposite to age 1 in this column and so on for 
other ages. JThis is the fundamental column of the mortalitv Table au<l shows the 
decrement of hfe from age to age throughout the whole range of life. Taking, 
for example, Table A, relating to All-India Males, we see that out of 100,000 chil- 
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dren born alive only 52,439 attain age 18, the age of majority 1 in India. The ori- 
ginal number is reduced to one half at about age 21$. The proverbial '* three- 
score and ten years " is attained only by 7,036 out of every 100,000 born. 

43. The next column 3 headed " Dying between ages x and x-j-1 " shows the 
number dying after attaining the age shown in column 1 but before attaining the 
next higher age out of 100,000 persons born alive. It is merely the decrement 
of the numbers in column 2 and is obtained by taking the difference between suc- 
cessive numbers in that column. The number of deaths, very high for the age 
interval 0 to 1, diminishes rapidly till about age 10, 11 or 12 (there being minor 
variation from Province to Province) which is the most favourable period in life. 
From this point onwards the number of deaths increases till it attains a maximum 
more or less in the neighbourhood of age 40 for males and then slowly tails off to 
zero. In countries where the rates of mortality till about middle age are not so 
heavy as in India this maximum appears much later in life, that is, after age 70. 
Since this column indicates the number of deaths occurring in each age interval 
amongst a diminishing number of persons alive at the beginning of that age 
interval, it cannot give an adequate idea of the rate of mortality at each age. 
This is however given by the next column. 

44. The next column headed " Mortality per cent." shows the number dying 
in each age interval among 100 alive at the beginning of the interval. Just as in 
the case of the preceding column relating to the number dying between the ages 
x and x-fl the mortality per cent, which is very large for age 0 rapidly diminishes 
to age 11 or 12. From this point onwards it increases slowly at first and more 
rapidly from and after age 50 and towards the end of the Table the rate of 
increase is extremely rapid. 

45. Column 5 with the heading " Living between ages x and x+1 " has to 
be particularly distinguished from column 2 headed " Living at age x ". It might 
be of interest here to mention that the Life Table or mortality Table under 
explanation shows the number of persons surviving to each year of age and the 
number of persons dying between two consecutive integral ages in a stationary 
population undisturbed by migration and where only as many are born as die 
during the year in all the age periods. In other words, in the construction of the 
mortality Table, disturbances due to migration and irregular flow of births and 
deaths from year to year over the period considered are eliminated and rates of 
mortality obtained as applicable to the population when freed from these disturbing 
influences. This column shows the number of persons that would have been 
enumerated at each age last birthday in a stationary population supported by 
100,000 births had a Census been taken at any moment during the year. In other 
words, the total number opposite -to age 25, say, is the population between ages 
25 and 26 at all fractional ages between these two integral ones. 

46. The number in column 6 recorded opposite to any age shows the total 
population that would have been returned as of that age and all older ages to the 
end of the Table at a Census taken at any time. It is obtained by adding the 

Population in the preceding column from the current age to the end of the Table, 
he number in this column opposite to age 0 represents the total population 
maintained by 100,000 births per annum in a community subject to the rates of 
mortality given in column 4. This column is of particular interest in so far as it 
enables two countries or two communities subject to different rates of mortality to be 
compared as regards their age distribution. Due to the heavy rates of mortality 
to which Indian population is subject, we find on reference, for instance, to the 
All-India Male Table A that about half the population is under age 24 and the 
other half aged 24 and above and only about a quarter of the population lives aged 
40 and above, whereas, in countries subject to lighter rates of mortality these 
proportions occur at ages substantially later. For instance, in the United State* 
of America (1910 experience) half the population is over 31 years of age and about 
one-fourth over age 50. The corresponding ages for Rngl*nd and Wales (1911 
experience) are 33 and 51. The numbers appearing in tms column can also be 
interpreted in another way. The number appearing, for instance, opposite to age 
25 not only represents, as explained above, the total population aged 25 and 
upwards but also the total number of years of future life-time that would be lived 
by those alive at the beginning of age 25 given in column 2, namely, 47,787. 
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47. The next and the last column headed " Mean after life-time at age x " 
is also commonly known as the " expectation of life ". Being, as is more or less 
explained by the heading itself, the mean or average future life-time lived by all 
persons attaining a particular age x, the number in this column opposite to any 
age, on the basis of the explanation given towards the end of the last paragraph, 
is obtained by dividing the number in column 6 by the number in column 2 appear- 
ing opposite to the same age. This expression " expectation of life " is associated 
in public minds with not a little confusion due to the unfortunate choice of the 
word " expectation " which has however come to stay. It is much better to call 
it " mean after life- time " or " average afterlife-time". People usually consider 
the expectation of life at any age to represent the number of years any individual 
of that age may " reasonably expect " still to live. This is, however, not the case. 
Given a large number of individuals, say, aged 30 not chosen by any selective 
process, we shall find persons in all states of health. The expectation of life at 
age 30 means only the average life-time lived by all persons of that age in the 
future, some living very long and others having only a short span of life. In the 
process of averaging we take the excess from those who live long and distribute it 
among those who die early, so as to place all on an equality. As applied, there- 
fore, to any particular individual, the expectation of life has no significance what- 
soever. If he is in a very bad state of health his future life-time may be far 
shorter and if he be in sound hearth it may be far longer than the expectation 
of life. The chief importance of this function lies in the fact that it affords a ready 
means of comparing two mortality Tables for the cumulative effect of mortality 
at all ages above any particular age. 

Comparisons. 

48. It will be essential before concluding the Report to compare the results 
arrived at by my investigations with the earlier ones. Before, however, this is 
done, it is necessary to stress that a few important points should be borne in mind. 
The essential difference between my investigation and tiose of my predecessors 
is traceable to the fact that, whereas I included in each area the British Province 
and the adjoining Feudatory Indian States, their investigations were confined to 
British Provinces only. A certain amount, therefore, of the difference between 
the rates of mortality as deduced by me and by my predecessors with respect to 
each Provincial group can, naturally, be traced to the variations in the areas dealt 
with. In tLe absence of mortality Tables constructed separately relating to the 
larger Indian States, it will not be possible to say how far their inclusion has tended 
either to increase or diminish the aggregate mortality of the re:>pective British 
Province with which each of them has been grouped. It was, however, felt that 
the vitality of the Indian Empire should be appraised in suitable geographical 
groups without omitting any area and on the Census Commissioner expressing bis 
opinion in favour of this procedure, I agreed very gladly to conduct my investiga- 
tions on these lines as I was also very .strongly in favour of adopting this course. 

49. Another point to bear in mind, when comparing the mortality of the same 
Province in two different Censuses, is the fact that the rates of mortality may appear 
as having improved, whereas they may have deteriorated, due to improved effi- 
ciency in methods of Census enumeration showing artificially a very large increase. 
In illustration of this point I have only to refer to Tables XXIX and XXX showing 
the rates of mortality and Tables XXXI and XXXII showing expectations, of life 
for males and females respectively in the Provincial group, Central Provinces and 
Hyderabad. By referring to either of these Tables, it will be evident that the 
mortality in this area is considerably superior in 1931 as compared with what it was 
in 1881. The Hyderabad State has returned at the 1931 Census a total population 
which is nearly 15f% in excess of the population returned at the 1921 Census, 
whereas the rate of increase for the whole of India is only about \0\ per cent. 
The very large increase in the population, shown by the Hyderabad State at the 
1931 Census, has been attributed by the Census Commissioner to increased effi- 
ciency of the Census staff and there can be no other convincing explanation. 
Since the rates of mortality depend on the rates of increase, the very large increase 
in population shown by the Hyderabad State should have lightened significantly 
the mortality rates relating to the Central Provinces, Berar and Hyderabad group. 
A substantial part, therefore, of the improvement in vitality shown by the Central 
Provinces between 1881 and 1931 might be traced to this cause. 
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60. There is yet a third point to be borne in mind consequent upon the 
deduced rates of mortality being to a certain extent sensitive to the methods of 
graduation adopted both with respect to the population and the rates of increase. 
With respect to the latter, whether a constant rate of increase at all ages or a vari- 
able one from age to age has been adopted (after graduation) also affects the re- 
sults to a certain extent Where, however, the collected statistics are subject only 
to* minor errors due to the paucity of the data, different methods of graduation 
will have very little effect upon the deduced rates of mortality. With respect 
to the Indian Census Eeturns, where the errors are of very large magnitude, smooth- 
ing formulas of very great power have to be adopted with the result, above 
mentioned, that the calculated rates of mortality depend to»a significant extent upon 
the smoothing formula or the formula of graduation. This is particularly so at 
the ages of infancy and childhood where, even in countries which place a substan- 
tial reliance on the statistics at the other ages, help has to be derived from the 
records of births and deaths to correct irregularities relating to them. We are 
without any guide whatsoever in India with respect to the flow of vital occurrences 
at the very young ages. The only small material on hand is nearly half a century 
old and therefore quite obsolete for our present purpose. It also refers only 
to a limited area which, as compared to the size of the Indian Subcontinent, is 
entirely unrepresentative of parts distant from itself. All these factors have to be 
borne in mind before comparisons are effected between either the results of one 
Province from one Census to another or of one Province with another in the same 
Census. If, therefore, in effecting comparison on the above lines the differences 
traced are only very small, it will be unsafe to attach any large significance to them. 

51. The task of comparing the results brought out by me with those of my 
predecessors appears a huge one as I have constructed as many as twenty-two 
Tables for both the sexes after dividing India and Burma into ten large geo- 
graphical areas. The mortality Tables corresponding to three of these areas, 
namely, Bihar and Orissa ; Rajputana, Ajmere-Merwara and the Central India 
States and Agency group ; Sind, Baluchistan and N. W. F. Province, have been 
constructed by me for the first time. With respect to these areas, therefore, in the 
absence of mortality Tables relating to the earlier Censuses, it will not be possible 
to say in what direction variation in mortality lay. As regards the other Pro- 
vinces, I propose to draw conclusions relating to the trend of mortality on broad 
and general lines only. 

52. The obvious way of comparing two Tables of mortality either with respect 
to the Fame locality at different epochs or of two different localities or communities 

• at the same epoch is to compare the rates of mortality, that is, the numbers appear- 
ing in the column headed " Mortality per cent." in fhie Life Tables A to V. Though 
this method provides an effective way of comparing the trend of mortality at 
individual ages without the comparison being vitiated by variations at all other 
ages between the Tables compared, it suffers from the disadvantage of being too 
laborious as every age has to be compared individually. Where, therefore, it is 
considered desirable to eliminate minor fluctuations at* individual ages, Tables 
could be compared in large groups of quinquennial or decennial age periods by 
computirg what is called the probability of dying over 5 or 10 year age periods. 
Tables XXIX and XXX give for each sex the rates of mortality at all quinquennial 
age points, 0, 5, 10, etc., in each Province from the 1881 to 1931 Censuses wherever 
these are available. Though a general tendency may be discerned in the case of 
some Provinces for the rates of mortality at the adult and older ages to diminish, 
this is. however, subject to such large fluctuations as to make any statement to 
this effect devoid of its emphasis. Burma, however, shows itself to have slightly 
deteriorated even at these ages. A substantial improvement in the rates of mor- 
tality at the very young ages is, however, apparent in each Province. It would 
have been unsafe to place too much reliance on the lighter mortality, exhibited 
at the young ages as a result of the present analysis, due to the great unreliability 
of the data relating to these ages but for the fact that the available statistics of 
deaths pertaining to these ages have gone to confirm this inference. These sta- 
tistics of deaths are, of course, not dependable but they are no more so now than 
formerly and, on the supposition that the amount of error has remained constant, 
there is room for drawing the conclusion that the mortality at the very young ages, 
notably in the first year after birth, has improved to a certain extent. It would, 
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therefore, appear that the several Baby-Week Exhibitions and other propaganda 
relating to the proper bringing-up of children carried oh frequently daring the last 
decade-have come to bear some fruit. The Nation, therefore, shook) feel grateful 
to die organisers of these exhibitions. ._ 

53. Another point of great importance which must cause concern to workers 
in the cause of public welfare, especially in connection with minimising die perils 
attendant on maternity revealed not only by the 1931 Actuarial Analysis but also 
by the earlier ones, is the heavier mortality of females as compared with males prac- 
tically from about age 12 to about age 45. In the other sections of the Table, 
female mortality is lighter than that of males. It will be of interest in this con- 
nection to refer to the rate s of mort ality of both the sexes with respect to England 
and Wales given in Tables XXIX and XXX. It will be observed that in England 
female mortality is. in the major part of the Table, sube£ntiauy lighter than male 
mortality and between ages 10 and 15 where female mortality rises relatively to 
male mortality it only approaches the latter without exceeding it. A reference 
to the Life-Tables relating to other countries notably the United States of America 
also indicates that female mortality is throughout lighter than male mortality. 
The heavier mortality of females as compared with that of males from about the age 
of adolescence to the age when capacity for chiM-bearing may be expected to 
cease appears to be a feature of the mortality experience of Indian females. A 
considerable part of the heavy mortality of girls in their teens can naturally 
be traced to immature maternity if correct statistics are maintained according 
to age and cause of death. That noble piece of Legislation called by the name 
" Sards Act " has not been sufficiently long on the* Statute Book for its effects 
to make themselves evident in the decennium considered. The salutary restriction 
imposed by this Act against the marriage of immature boys and girls combined 
w ith increasing knowledge on matters relating to maternity and to pre-natal and 
post-natal ailments, will, it is hoped, make considerable part of the excess morta- 
lity of females at the reproductive ages dimmish. 

54. Another method of comparing mortality Tables that has been very largely 
adopted in the past is to compare what has been called " the mean after life-time ' 
which is also commonly known as "the expectation of life " the method of calcula- 
tion of which from the fundamental column, showing the number of survivors 
from age to age, of a mortality Table was explained in an earner paragraph. The 
chief advantage of this quantity lies in the fact that by its use one is able to com- 
pare mortality Tables for the cumulative effect of mortality over its entire 
length from any given age. For instance, comparing two mortality Tables 
by their expectations of me, say, at age 25, one would be able to judge 
which of the two Tables snows in the aggregate lighter mortality from age 25 up 
to the end of the mortality Table. This method of\x>mpariaon by expectation of 
life has, therefore, the advantage of not giving prominence to iniror fluctuations 
in mortality sate* at particular ages. Where, however, it is desired to compare 
mortality Tables over short ranges, the func tion called temporary expectation of 
life can be made use ot Tables XXXI and XXXII give the expectations of 
life for all the Provincial groups from 1881 to 1931 for males and females separately. 
By comparing the expectation of life at age 0 for two Provinces or for two different 
Censuses of the same Province, one is able to compare the mortality rates to which 
the populations of the two Provinces are subject in the former ease and the variation 
in the mortality of the Province from one Census to another in the latter. It need 
hardly be mentioned that the larger the expectation of life the lighter is the morta- 
lity. It will be seen that the expectation of life at age 0 shows a substantial im- 
provement at the 1931 Census over the other four Censuses brought in the com- 
parison excluding that of 1921 with respect to which no expectation of his 
was calculated. Since the rates of mortality relating to the very young ages in 
India are not entirely dependable, one would rather be inclined to draw conclu- 
sions by eliminating these ages, that is, by comparing the expectation of has at 
age 5 or preSemhry age 10. 

55. I shall make a few observations misting to the trend of mortality in each 
Province by comparing the expectations of life at age 10. These observations 
will he mostly confined to the male Tables. It will however he easy far any one 
to draw has own conchanons from the experience of female hvee from a study of 
Table XXXII on mom or leas identical fines. The mortality in the Preview* of 
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Bengal dies not show any decided tendency to improve substantially. Though the 
expectation of life at age 10 in 1931 is somewhat larger than in 1901 and in 1911, it is 
to a certain extent smaller than in 1891 and substantially so as compared with 1881 . 
Bihar and Orissa. which have been dealt with separately in one group for the first 
time after the 1931 Census, exhibit expectations of life up to agt 50 markedly supe- 
rior to those of the adjoining Province of Bengal. Bombay and Madras have 
substantially improved as compared with 1881 but it will be remembered that they 
had to bear the brunt of the 1876-78 famine which accounted frr the very heavy 
mortality and the consequent low expectations of life of these two Provinces in 
1881. The expectations of life at age 10 in these two Provinces in 1931 are smaller 
than in 1891 . the decade 1881-1891 having been one of comparative prosperity for 
them. Bombay shows substantial improvement in 1931 as compared with 1901 
and 1911. As regards the main cause of the low expectation of life shown by 
Bombav in 1901 it should be observed that this Province along with Central Pro- 
vinces was affected by the 1899-1901 famine though Madras was unaffected by it. 
The expectation of life at age 10 for the province of Madras has been keeping more 
or less steady from 1911 onwards. Burma has always been noted for its lighter 
mortality as compared with other Indian Provinces in the past which reputation 
it yet maintains though the expectation of life of this Province does not indicate 
any decided tendency to increase but is keeping more or less steady. The first 
Li f p - Table with respect to the Central Provinces was constructed after the 1881 
Census and the second one after the 1931 Census. The latter, however, includes 
the experience of the very large population contained in H. E. H. The Nizam's 
Dominions. It will be seen that the Central Provinces show substantial improve- 
ment in mortality in 1931 as compared with 1881. As has already been observed, 
a large portion of this improvement -should naturally be traced to the improved 
machinery of Census-taking set up by the Hyderabad State at the 1931 Census. 
The Punjab group, comprising the British Provinces of the Punjab and the 
adjoining smaller Indian States together with Kashmir, the biggest in area of all 
the Indian States, shows in 1931 an improvement in mortality which is de- 
cidedly substantial. In 1911. however, this Province showed the heaviest mor- 
tality of all the Indian Provinces except perhaps the United Provinces. The im- 
provement notices) in 1931 has been such as to bring the position practically back 
to the 1891 level when the experience of the Province as to mortality was the 
lightest of all the decennial investigations. It is highly probable that a part of 
the improvement has been due to combining the Punjab with Kashmir noted for 
its lughly salubrious and temperate climate. It is, however, not possible to make 
any definite statement to this effect before proving by Actuarial analysis that the 
people in Kashmir are subject to lighter mortality than those in the Punjab as 
other factors may be at work, for instance, low economic status, neutrali-flrg tie 
effect of the salubrious climate. Rajputana and Ajmere-Merwara-as also Sind, 
Baluchistan and North-West Frontier Province are two Provincial groups with 
respect to which mortality Tables have been constructed for the first time at the 
1931 Census. The former group has indicated the heaviest mortality for males 
of all Provincial groups dealt with. The United Province* show some improve- 
ment in mortality m 1931 though it is not very substantial as indicated by the 
small increase averaging about a year as compared with 1891 in the expectation of 
life up to about age 40. The improvement in mortality for the male population of 
the whole «>f India in 1931 is indicated by the value of the expectation of life at 
ace 10 which is very nearly one year in excess of the highest value of this function 
which was reached in 1891. Generally speaking, it can be said that the influence 
of the hygienic and economic factors that prevailed in the decennium 1921-1931 
was such as to bring the condition of the Indian population as to its mortality 
experience nearly back to the 1891 position. 

* 

56. Amongst all the Provincial groups analysed, Banna shows the lightest 
mortality. As a matter of fact., it has been keeping up the first rank in this respect 
in all the three Censuses analysed with respect to this Province. Madras which 
used to keep always the second rank appears to have lost a little bit of ground, as 
the Punjab, judged by the value of the expectation of life at age 10, has superseded 
it in 1931. Whether the grouping of the British Province of Madras with the 
adjoining Indian States has proved a disadvantage to it and the grouping of the 
Punjab with Kashmir has proved an advantage to the Punjab group is a matter 
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which requires further detailed analysis. It is, however, somewhat significant that 
the two Provinces, Burma and Madras, which have been indicating substantially 
lighter mortality than that of the other Indian Provinces, have been the least 
inaccurate in returning ages. Bihar and Orissa for which a Life Table has been 
constructed for the first time in connection with the 1931 Census indicate mortality 
at all ages up to 50 substantially lighter than the adjoining Provincial group, Bengal 
and Assam, which exhibits the worst vitality of all the Provinces except perhaps 
Bajputana and Ajmere-Merwara group. The difference between the vitalities of 
these two Provincial groups is not, however, very substantial. 

57. The comparative statements detailed above have been made with special 
reference to the expectations of life relating to male lives of the various Provincial 
groups and for All-India appearing in Table XXXI. The corresponding expecta- 
tions of life relating to females are given in Table XXXII. Here again Burma 
females show the lightest mortality. As between Madras and the Punjab females, 
the former show lighter mortality at all young ages up to 30 and after" this age the 
position is reversed. The heaviest, mortality amongst females is shown by the 
Sind, Baluchistan and North-West Frontier Provincagroup. This is verv probably 
due to the strict ' purdah ' observed by the females in this group of which the popula- 
tion is predominantly Muhammadan. Vitality, only superior to that of the Pro- 
vincial group just considered but inferior to the rest of India, is shown by Bengal 
and Assam, and Rajputana and Ajmere-Merwara groups. The former shows heavier 
mortality than the latter upto about age 40 after which the position is reversed. 
Taking female mortality as a whole it can be stated that the deterioration which set 
in from 1901 onwards has not yet taken a definite turn towards improvement. 
Wherea! in the case of males the position in 1931 with respect to vitality was such 
as to bring it back very nearly up to the high level reached in 1891, the female vita- 
lity, however, does not indicate any recovery of the lost ground. 

58. So far I have compared either the same Province at difierent Censuses or 
one Province with another at the same Census. It will, however, be interesting 
to compare Indian mortality with that of the other countries of the world. It has 
often been said that the Indian population exhibits the worst vitality of all the 
countries of the world which have analysed their mortality expejjence but, except 
perhaps for Tables comparing India with England, no statistics have been published 
so far to indicate the force of the statement that India exhibits the heaviest morta- 
lity of all civilised countries. BeUeving in the truism that figures speak more 
forcibly than words, I have taken advantage of the publication in Prof. Glover's 
admirable volume, " United States Life-Tables 1890—1910 " of the morta- 
lity Tables relating to no less than thirteen representative countries of the world 
including India. These are exhibited in the six Tables from XXXIII to XXXVIII 
three of which relate to males and the other three to females. Prof, Glover has 
given in his volume extensive figures for all the functions of the mortality Tables 
and for each age to which none, interested in studying the comparative mortality 
of the countries of the world, can help referring. I have, however, chosen only three 
of these mortality functions and have also further condensed my Tables by giving 
values only at quinquennial ages. Tables XXXIII and XXXIV give for males and 
females respectively the number of persons that die in a year out of 1,000 observed 
at each quinquennial age. The very heavy 'rate of mortality experienced by the 
Indian population as compared with all the other twelve countries will be evident. 
It will also be observed that the ratio of the mortality in India to tfie mortality 
of the other countries is very largest the younger ages and at some age points the mor- 
tality in India is more than nearly seven times as heavy as that of countries which 
exhibit light mortality. As age advances there is a tendency for the ratio to dimi- 
nish ; yet the Indian mortality keeps substantially heavier than that of the other 
countries. Tables XXXV and XXXVI, showing for the two sexes how rapidly the 
numbers surviving to each quinquennial age out of 100,000 children born diminish, 
might be considered as affording a better basis for comparative study by some 
people. It will be seen that, in India, before age 5 is reached nearly 45.000 young 
uvea out of 100,000 children born are lost, whereas even the country that exhibits the 
lowest survivorship amongst the other twelve brought into the comparison shows 
a wastage of only about 27,000 and Norway noted for its very light mortality loses 
only something less than 12,000 in the first 5 ages. Survivors to age 10 are only 
about half the number of children born in India and the very large number surviving 



TABLE XXXVII. 
Foreign Countries— Males— Complete expectation of life in years. 

Taken from the published Life Tables of various countries based on their official population and Death Statistics and exhibited here in tabular form so that a 

comparison may be made at each age. 
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TABLE XXXVIII. 

• Foreign Countries— Females— Complete expectation of life in years. 

Taken from the published Life Tables of various countries based, on their official population and Death Statistics and exhibited here in tabular form so that a 

comparison may be made at each age. 
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to this age in other countries will be evident from a study of the Tables. The two 
Tables afford a ready means of making such comparisons at all quinquennial ages 
and the appallingly heavy toll claimed by death in India will be evident even from a 
cursory scrutiny of them. Tables XXXVII and XXXVIII give the values 
of the expectations of life for all the countries and the small values, as com- 
pared with other countries, of this function relating to India as a sure indication of 
the very heavy mortality experienced by it will be evident. 

59. In bringing this Report to a close, I have to draw the special attention of the 
authorities in charge of the registration of the vital occurrences in India to the 
extreme desirability, nay necessity, of focussing particular attention on a limited area 
in each Province with the view to obtain complete statistics of births and deaths in 
the locality, the latter either according to individual ages or quinquennial age 
periods grouped in the same manner as recommended by me for the 1941 Census 
enumeration. As many as six Actuarial analyses undertaken in connection with 
Indian Censuses have been performed by methods more or less in the nature of make- 
shifts and it will be extremely desirable to make the seventh and subsequent ones, 
at least, follow the normal and, therefore, comparatively more easy method of 
mortality Table construction. I know it will be practically impossible to expect 
the records of vital statistics with respect to the entire area in each Province in India 
to come up to the requisite degree of accuracy within a decade. That is why I am 
recommending a representative small area in each Province being subject to special 
scrutiny so that it may provide, by the time of the next Census, dependable records 
of vital occurrences. The relatively great accuracy of the records of vital statistics 
in the Presidency of Madras have been commented upon earlier in this Report. If 
this accuracy is maintained and further improved upon, we shall have 4)y 1941 
sufficient material on hand with respect to one very large Province supplying a long 
felt want. 

60. Just when this Report is nearing completion, practically at the very 
moment I am writing these lines, I have received from the Census Commissioner a 
Table showing the deaths in the Presidency of Madras that occurred during the ten 
calendar years, 1921 to 1930, both inclusive. It will, therefore, not be possible for 
me to make any investigations making use of the statistics of deaths, in such time 
as to enable the results to be incorporated in this Report. This will, however, be 
done in a Paper I propose to submit to the Institute of Actuaries, London. The 
infantile deaths, i.e., deaths below age one, are divided in this Table into four useful 
categories as follows : " under one week ". " over one week (and under one month)", 
" over one month but not exceeding six months " and " over six months but 
not exceeding twelve months ". With respect to higher ages, however, up to 
age 20, one finds the orthodox quinquennial groupings ' 1 — 4', '6 — 9', 10 — 14' 
and ' 15 — 19 '. From age 20 onwards the groupings are decennial with one large 
group at the end of 60 and over. The groups could preferably be modified to be in 
conformity with those to be adopted in collecting population statistics at the 
1941 Census. It. will be essential, if the Life Tables to be constructed after the 1941 
Census are to include the Indian States in the same way as the Life Tables con- 
structed now do, that the Indian States should also make efforts to supply reliable, 
statistics of vital occurrences in the inter -censal period between now and the 
date of the next Census. If this is not done and if reliable records of births and 
deaths are only available for British Provinces there will be no other alternative but 
to revert to the old method of constructing Life Tables only with reference to 
the British Provinces in India. 

61. The situation takes a different aspect altogether when we come to con- 
sider the ages of infancy and childhood. Here without exaggeration we are simply 
groping in the dark and it has only been repeated too often by my predecessors 
and myself that the Proclaimed Clans experience of nearly half a century ago 
is entirely useless as giving any basis to deduce mortality rates at the very young 
ages applicable to the present generation of children. If the recommendations 
made in the previous paragraph are given effect to from now there would be suffi- 
cient statistics on hand by about the next Census date which would provide 
reliable basis to the investigating Actuary to deduce mortality rates not only at 
the ages of infancy and childhood but also at the older ages. If, however, it is 
found not possible just yet to give immediate effect to them in their entirety, 
steps should be taken to maintain accurate records of births and deaths up to 
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age 15 at least in representative small areas in each Province. This will provide 
the Actuary at the next Census with sufficient material to deduce reliable rate 
of mortality at the very young ages. Recommendations to this effect were made 
by Sir George Hardy after the 1901 Census, repeated by Mr. Ackland afteT 1911 
Census and emphasised by Mr. Meikle after the 1921 Census, but, one has to state 
with regret, to no purpose. Mr. Ackland said in this connection " The record 
and investigation of these statistics (Proclaimed Clans statistics) apparentlv ceased 
in 1904 and, as explained earlier in the present Report and in Mr. Hardy's 1901 
Report, the data furnished between 1891 and 1904 were so limited as to age as to be 
practically useless for the purposes desired. It is clear jthat results based on 
statistics referring to the period, 1876-1890, could not properly be employed in 
any future investigation of Census Returns ; and it is therefore most desirable, 
and indeed essential, if complete Life-Tables are to be deduced in future, that some 
effort should be made to secure trustworthy data as to the births in the several 
Provinces, and the deaths at the ages of infancy and childhood ". Ackland 's 
words expressed in the above terms twenty years ago, will hold even more empha- 
tically by the time the next Census falls to be taken. It is, therefore, earnestly 
hoped that the Government of each Province will take the necessary steps to give 
effect to the recommendations in this respect at least. 
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TABLE XXIX. 

* Comparative Rale* of Mortality (lOOq,) at quinquennial ages, as deduced from the results of the 1881, 1891, 1901, 1911, 1921 and 1931 Censuses respectively 

in the several Provinces specified and over the combined area, with corresponding values for England. 
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•74 


to 


1-76 


1-S8 


1-76 


1-82 


1-40 


1-68 


1-88 


1-11 


IS 




ltt 


207 


208 


1 81 


1-97 


1-81 


1-30 


80 


108 


2 88 


2-42 


2- 34 


2-86 


8 38 


2 41 


1-60 


86 


5-17 


2-71 


2-77 


2-74 


3-04 


208 


3-02 


2- 16 


40 


5- 40 


8-10 


8- 12 


2-24 


3-80 


8-87 


80S 


2-81 


48 


2*80 


J- 68 


3-48 


8-77 


4-48 


4- 18 


4-26 


3-62 


AO 


••47 


4-SO 


3-07 


4- 88 


8 19 


4-78 


4-81 


4-32 


88 


4 88 


8-08 


4-74 


5- 14 


6-86 


fi-40 


5 43 


6-30 


00 


8-88 


• 21 


8-07 


0-30 


0-58 


on 


0-17 


0-00 


86 


St8 


702 


808 


8-31 


• 7-82 


7- 10 


7-86 


8-51 


70 


11 08 


10-48 


11-62 


11-80 






9-42 


11-32 


78 


17-88 


14*10 


1701 


17-80 






1407 


1504 


•0 


tsn 


1»M 


28 27 


28-32 






23-43 


22-68 


66 


88-86 


M*40 


M-Sf 


44-82 






88-a 


3a -as 


•0 


•800 


4i>ao 


8i>n 


«h1B 






68-87 


64-88 



Central Pro- 
vinoea and 
Hyderabad. 



Madraa. 



1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 1001. 1911. 1921. 1981. 1681. 1981. 1881.1891. 1901. lull. 102 1. 1831 

, « , 

Hill- Haho- 
dna. medana. 



28-44 20-35 29-79 29-09 .. 

2-43 2-58 2-81 2-60 295 

1-13 1-10 1-20 1-03 1-28 

1-62 1-04 1-15 -95 1-30 

1- 93 1-18 1-30 1-53 1-43 
218 1 38 1-66 212 1-81 

2- 86 1-04 1-90 2-63 2-29 
2 00 1-98 2-40 3 00 2-84 

2- 88 2-44 3 06 3 56 3 60 

3- 29 3 06 8-86 4-06 4-20 
3-97 3-86 4-80 4-07 6-03 
6 07 4-90 6-90 6-44 6-96 
0-71 0-30 7-28 0-40 7-11 

9- 38 8-20 9-29 7-89 8-08 
13-42 1111 12-62 10-01 .. 

10- 60 15-21 17-74 13-46 .. 
28-33 21-36 26-73 19-74 .. 
41-64 30-60 37-60 31-10 .. 

100-00 43 -M 84 00 48-72 .. 





23-86 23-83 22-34 






28*44 24 -80 28-75 


26- 


36 20-81 27-30 




2.1 55 


2-53 


1-78 


1-93 


l* 74 


1 . no 
I -TO 


1 * 59 


2-43 


1-63 


2-71 


2- 


08 


2-34 


2-66 


2 43 


1-04 


•98. 


•00 


•83 


•75 


•89 


•64 


1-13 


•56 


1-25 


1- 


10 


103 


1 14 


1-22 


8« 


-91 


•92 


•91 


•77 


•90 


■87 


1-62 


-92 


1-73 


!• 


04 


1 01 


1-08 


117 


•91 


■96 


1-27 


1-20 


1-15 


•95 


1-14 


1-95 


ISO 


208 


1- 


18 


1-21 


1 15 


1-23 


1 18 


1-32 


1-60 


1-47 


1-56 


1-08 


1 30 


215 


1-66 


2 22 


1 


38 


1 41 


131 


ISO 


1S7 


1 96 


1-88 


1-73 


1-82 


1 36 


1-62 


2-39 


I 85 


2-87 


1 


61 


1-66. 


1-04 


1-72 


1 73 


2-61 


2-27 


1-98 


1 91 


1-77 


202 


2-69 


2-31 


2-65 


1- 


90 


206 


2- 12 


2- 19 


2 28 


3-32 


2-76 


2- 19 


2-04 


2-29 


2-49 


303 


2-80 


2 79 


2 


24 


2-00 


2-71 


2-79 


2-81 


4-00 


3-31 


2-43 


2-32 


2-70 


2-78 


3-47 


3-35 


.1-11 


2 


04 


3-40 


3- 19 


3 33 


3 33 


4-82 


4-04 


2-73 


2-78 


3 29 


312 


4-13 


3-73 


381 


3 


13 


4<20 


3-72 


3-97 


3-90 


6-66 


5-03 


3- 18 


3-26 


3-87 


3-68 


6-27 


4- 12 


4-46 


8 


83 


6-01 


4-33 


4-06 


4-90 


0-73 


6-33 


3-98 


4 51 


4-69 


4-62 


009 


4-73 


6-84 


4 


93 


8-03 


506 


6-40 


6 43 


8-24 


817 


6-88 


B-67 


5-08 


0-30 


9-73 


0-34 


8-01 


6 


69 


7-44 


6 10 


6-67 


6-87 




11-00 


7-75 


9-30 




909 


13-96 


10-11 


11-44 


9 


00 10-10 


7-78 




9-37 




15-71 


11-70 


13-60 




14 07 


20 32 18-92 


16-19 It 


78 14-66 10-70 




13-98 




23-66 18-00 


19-74 




?l-74 


28" 43 26-85 


24-01 


16 


32 21-40 16 38 




21-88 




37 02 27-18 


28-68 




31-90 


44-90 39-91 


86-48 26 


Ot 31-07 27-22 




38 58 




62-13 39-71 


40-40 




44-64 


100-00 66-09 


60-00 80 


Of 44-40 46-74 




66-48 



► 

B 

r 

9) 



TABLE XXIX— (contd.) 

i— i 

Cutnpitralive Rates of Mortality (100q x ) at quinquennial ages, as deduced from the results of the 1881, 1891, 1901, 1911, 1921 and 1931 Censuses respectively, f§ 

in the several Provinces specified and over the combined area, with corresponding values for England. 

Male Lives. 



Age. 



Punjab. 



K&jpu- Sind & 
tana N. W. 

and F. Pro- 
Ajmer- vincea. 

Merwara. 



United Province*. 



AU India. 





1881. 


1891. 


1901. 


1911. 


1921. 


s 

1931. 


0 


28-27 


26-36 


29-79 


29-79 




23-98 


6 


2-29 


2-68 


2-81 


2-81 


2-60 


2-07 


1U 


104 


110 


1-26 


122 


1-36 


•77 


16 


1-41 


1-02 


1-24 


1-77 


1-38 


•91 


20 


1-66 


1-12 


1-52 


2-04 


1-48 


1-25 


26 


1-86 


1-36 


1-86 


2-30 


1-67 


1-63 


30 


2-06 


1-87 


216 


2- 02 


201 


1-78 


36 


2-26 


2-04 


2-46 


3-04 


2-49 


207 


40 


2-51 


2-49 


2-76 


3-61 


307 


2-42 


46 


2-86 


3-02 


3-06 


4-18 


3- OB 


2-82 


50 


3-34 


3-62 


3-43 


4-62 


4-07 


3-32 


no 


4-10 


4-30 


3-99 


5-14 


4-61 


4-06 


00 


6-36 


6-22 


4-99 


6-80 


5-28 


5-24 


00 


7-30 


6-47 


6-70 


6-68 


6-30 


7- 17 


70 


10-32 


8-42 


9-62 


8-76 




10-34 


75 


14-96 


11-30 


14-35 


14-15 




15-63 


80 


21-47 


16-62 


21-69 


22-04 




24-30 


86 


31-47 


22-07 


32-12 


36-23 




37-10 


90 


"J0..0-0U 


31-77 


46-72 


68-39 




04 05 



1931. 1931. 1881. 1891. 1901. 



1911. 



1921. 



Hindus. Maho- 
medana. 



27-39 
2-47 
1-30 
1-22 
1-29 

1- 67 

2- 33 

2- 92 

3- 51 

4- 10 

4- 71 

5- 61 

6- 65 
8-43 

11-22 
16- 05 
24-16 
37-37 
57-58 



26-01 
1-89 
-90 
1-09 
1-35 

1- 61 
211 

2- 82 

3- 52 

4- 17 

4- 76 

5- 36 

6- 06 

7- 37 
11-05 
17-62 
26-60 
38-24 
52-70 



28-44 
2-43 
114 
1-56 

1- 87 
211 

2- 33 
2-56 

2- 85 

3- 31 
404 
5-22 
701 
9-86 

14-22 
20-71 
30 05 
42-00 
100-00 



28-35 
2-58 
1-10 
115 
1-49 

1- 88 

2- 28 

2- 72 

3- 19 

3- 72 

4- 36 

5- 21 
.6-41 
8-21 

10-89 
14-92 
20-96 
30-01 
43-50 



26-81 
2-33 
103 
•95 
113 
1-46 

1- 91 

2- 50 

3- 23 

4- 06 

4- 90 

5- 77 

6- 98 
9-05 

12-28 
17-26 
24-69 
36-14 
50-90 



29-79 
2-81 
1-26 
1-27 

1- 93 

2- 52 

2- 94 

3- 30 

3- 65 
406 

4- 62 

5- 41 

6- 52 
8- 05 

10-27 
13-52 

19-54 
33 04 
58-64 



England. 



, f— , i — \ 

1931. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 1911. 1921. 







27-86 


28-41 


27-26 


28-54 


2900, 




24-87 


12-04 


9 


•00 


204 


2-18 


2-37 


2-41 


2-68 


2-67 


2-75 


2-52 


1-93 


•49 




42 


1-27 


106 


105 


111 


114 


1-24 


1-25 


1-22 


•79 


•19 




18 


1-36 


1-32 


111 


1-56 


113 


1-17 


1-82 


1-26 


•98 


•23 




22 


1-68 


1-63 


1-34 


1-85 


1-39 


1-43 


1-69 


1-42 


1-27 


•35 




36 


203 


1-91 


1-66 


200 


1-69 


1-69 


203 


1-68 


1-63 


•40 




40 


2-37 


2-29 


1-91 


2-18 


204 


2- 02 


2-37 


2- 10 


1-93 


■48 




43 


2-87 


2-72 


2-40 


2-38 


2-43 


2-49 


2-77 


2-67 


2-41 


•62 




56 


3-60 


3-24 


2-99 


2-66 


2-85 


3-01 


3-24 


3 33 


2-94 


•81 




09 


4-27 


3:78 


3-61 


305 


3 37 


3-64 


3-72 


400 


3-49 


1-09 




88 


508 


4-41 


4-30 


306 


3-98 


4-30 


4-28 


4-72 


4- 10 


1-48 


1 


18 


6-00 


5-12 


6- 16 


4-61 


4-78 


5-09 


4-98 


5-46 


4-81 


211 


1 


76 


7-20 


6-12 


6-34 


H-12 


5-93 


6-25 


0 00 


6 31 


5-79 


304 


2 


06 


8-83 


7-68 


8-05 


8-50 


7-64 


8- 14 


7-57 


7-43 


7-27 


4-38 


3 


98 






10-77 


12- 18 


10-16 


11-36 


10- 17 




9-76 


6-47 


6 


00 






15-37 


17-68 


13-93 


16- 12 


14-71 




14-27 


9-76 


0 


38 






23-18 


25-28 


19-58 


23-55 


22-55 




21-80 


14-30 


14 


00 






37-30 


36-17 


28-03 


33-88 


36-35 




36-08 


19-91 


19 


97 






60-10 


62-50 


40-62 


47-80 


57-20 




07-70 


27-40 26 


75 



TABLE XXX. 



Comparative Rates of Mortality (100q t ) at quinquennial agzs, as deduced from the resuhs of the 1881, 1891, 1901, 1911, 1921 and 1931 (7< 
respectively, in the several Provinces specified and over the combined area, with corresponding values for England. 

Female Lives. 



nsiise* 



Bengal 



Bihar 
and 
Orim. 



Bombay. 



Burma 



C. P. 
and 
Hyderabad. 



Madras. 



1881. 



180). 



l«OI. 1011. 



10X1. 



1031. i»31. 1881. 1891. 1001. 1011. 1021. 1031. 1001. 1011. 1921. 1031. 1881. 1031. 1881. 1801. 1001. 1911. 1921. IW3I. 



Hindu*. 



Maho- 
nwdant. 



Hin- Maho- 
dn«. medaui. 



0 


24' It 


3V86 


2600 


29-76 


.. 


.. 


23 36 


23 23 


a 


208 


2 80 


3-16 


290 


2-81 


3 43 


1-93 


1-42 


10 


1 00 


1-30 


1 -71 


1-44 


1 -86 


1-93 


107 


■60 


' is 


1-70 


1 87 


1-84 


1 89 


1 61 


2-09 


1 42 


116 


so 


S 06 


2 01 


1 11 


1-92 


1 78 


2 31 


2 01 


1 84 


to 


SIS 


111 


1-80 


111 


1 94 


2-49 


2 82 


2 20 


80 


1 10 


1-80 


3 74 


2-36 


1 29 


2 83 


3-00 


2 81 


M 


Ml 


2-76 


1-76 


2-70 


1-74 


3 28 


3-48 


2-71 


40 


2 40 


301 


2-72 


8 16 


1-31 


S 79 


3 89 


80S 


40 


S 61 


318 


S-89 


3-6S 


3 88 


4-30 


416 


3 83 


80 


8 00 


3 66 


1-28 


4 20 


4 42 


4-81 


4 60 


4 23 


88 


S-66 


4 18 


3-98 


4-92 


6-02 


8-32 


4-94 


614 


60 


5 11 


817 


8-U 


6 09 


8-76 


6-97 


6-46 


6 82 


« 


7-46 


7 00 


7 18 


811 


6 87 


6-96 


A 49 


8-03 


70 


11 11 


008 


10-66 


11-63 




• • 


8-67 


10-86 


78 


16-84 


11-44 


1613 


17-71 






12-68 


14-77 


W 


84 74 


19-19 


14 29 


38 11 






20-93 


SO-96 


u 


8600 


17-78 


16 71 


44-74 






34-98 


SO 66 


90 


87 14 


40-60 


80-14 


66-69 






87-14 


47-03 



20-29 23 19 28 88 29-68 .: 28 46 19 06 23 07 .. 20 30 34-89 32 78 24 

2-22 2-6) 2-86 2-48 3-18 3-86 8-08 1-89 1-42 2-00 1-28 2 22 1-24 2 

116 1 28 1-30 -06 1-88 1-84 108 -88 S3 108 -83 1 16 -63 1 

1 81 1-48 I 01 -04 1-46 ISO 1'30 117 66 1-00 99 1-81 1 20 1 

2 22 1-89 1-6S 1-66 1-69 1-60 1-71 1-66 112 1-16 1-69 2 24 1-83 2 

2 40 1-68 1-72 2 18 2 04 2-00 2-08 1-07 1-68 1-57 1-96 2-42 2 24 2 
S-66 1 80 1-98 3 68 8-48 8-42 1-28 8-11 1-93 1-88 2-18 8-89 2-83 2 

-2-69 8-00 2-89 8 09 3 00 2-99 8-86 2-10 8 0S 1-94 3-86 2-78 2-77 2 

5- 82 8-81 S-99 8-48 8-60 8-69 2-92 1-06 8 00 8 06 8-86 8-07 3 02 2 

3 04 3 60 3 63 3 93 4 17 4 11 8 31 1-94 2 31 2 44 2 78 3 21 3 83 2 

3 46 3 37 4 20 4-50 4-77 4-73 3-88 8-SO S-66 8-96 8-07 8 68 8 47 3 

4 36 4-11 6 84 6-88 6-33 4 17 4-41 2-69 8 12 8-81 3-80 4-66 3-84 3 

6- 96 6-46 6-40 6 31 6 88 6-78 S-47 3-36 4-86 4 28 4 87 6-81 4 48 6 
8-66 7-42 8-86 7 66 6-83 6-66 7 0S 4 44 6-41 6 46 6-78 8 96 6-70 7 

18-66 10-89 11-79 1 10 .. 9-64 6-87 9 20 .. 8 40 13 10 8 06 10 

11-76 14 41 17-07 13 39 .. 18-88 10-89 13-41 .. 12-98 19-64 12 43 16 

37-64 80 60 34 88 19 60 .. 81-64 17-18 19-62 .. 20 22 28-79 28-69 84 

43-86 89-80 38-80 31 08 .. .. 86 02 26-48 38-49 .. 80 06 43-66 38 80 38 

100 00 43 88 49 90 48-67 .. 88 14 39 1 1 40-43 .. 43 49 100 00 66 0160 



60 83- 


19 23 00 26-70 




21 40 


80 


2- 


63 


2-46 


i 34 


2 04 


112 


87 


1- 


86 


1-21 


1-34 


1-28 


•80 


02 


1- 


44 


1 -32 


1-24 


1-27 


94 


38 


1 


60 


I 44 


1-86 


1 40 


1 49 


47 


1 


68 


1 88 


1 87 


1-80 


186 


87 


1 


77 


1 73 


1-64 


1-92 


2- 17 


68 


1 


03 


2-06 


2 -06 


2 32 


a oi 


•78 


2 


11 


2 67 


2 60 


8-N8 


2-94 


86 


2 


30 


3 23 


3-01 


3 26 


3-38 


•10 


2 


68 


8 KM 


3 48 


S-71 


3 88 


•74 


3 


04 


4-'48 


408 


486 


4 47 


07 


4 


08 


6-16 


4 76 


4-U7 


6-30 


-24 


6 


•76 


6-62 


6-H1 


H-12 


0 68 


-66 


8 


84 


9-26 


7 -.18 




IN 


-11 


11 


96 


13 78 


10-47 




13-84 


33 


17 


•87 80 47 


10 19 




SI OS 


-02 26 


•92 


29-39 27 m 




33 84 


00 38 


38 40-29 46-64 




48-78 



Comparative Rates of Mortality (100q x ) at quinquennial 
respectively, in the several Provinces s: 



Age. 



TABLE XXX-<«wa* ) 

ages, as deduced from the results of the 1881, 1891, 1901, 1917, 1921 and 1931 Censuses 
specified and over the combined area, with corresponding values for England. 

Female Lives. 



Punjab. 

A— 



Rajpu- Sind & 

tana and N.-W. F. 

Ajmer Pro- 

Merwara. vinces. 



United Provinoe§. 



All India. 



England. 



1881. 



1891. 



1921. 



1931. 



1931. 



1931. 



1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 



1921. 



1931. 1 1881. 



1891. 1901. 1911. 1981. 1981. 1911. 1931. 



Hindus. Maho- 
madani. 



0 


24-12 


23-19 




23-66 


24-26 


26-86 


24-29 


23 19 


27-28 


29-70 


s 


2-08 


2-68 


3-17 


2-02 


1-81 


1-66 


2-22 


2-68 


2-92 


2-79 


10 


1-06 


1-26 


1-80 


104 


•82 


1-24 


116 


1-27 


1 35 


1-28 


10 


1-60 


1-43 


1-90 


1-29 


1-13 


1-60 


1-75 


1-60 


1-18 


1-29 


20 


1-94 


1-63 


2-06 


1-76 


1-66 


1-88 


2-16 


1-94 


1-37 


1-89 


26 


2 12 


1-67 


2-19 


2-13 


2-09 


2-30 


2-38 


2-21 


1^76 


2-41 


30 


226 


1-83 


2-68 


2-44 


2-61 


3-00 


2-63 


2-46 


2- 07 


2-80 


SB 


2-86 


2-07 


2-89 


2-70 


2-94 


8-88 


2-66 


2-76 


2-44 


311 


40 


2-48 


2-36 


3-40 


2-91 


3-43 


4-69 


2-79 


3-04 


2-87 


3-49 


45 


2-69 


2-66 


3-88 


3-01 


3-96 


6-22 


806 


3-32 


3-39 


3-94 


00 


283 


304 


4-36 


3-32 


4-63 


5-74 


8-63 


8-71 


4-05 


4-60 


SB 


8-37 


3-67 


4-88 


3-84 


8-27 


6- 19 


4-51 


4-33 


4-87 


6-27 


80 


4-68 


4-36 


6-63 


4-67 


8-26 


6-95 


8-28 


5-47. 


6-12 


6-34 


66 


6-63 


661 


6-68 


800 


7-75 


8-38 


9-08 


7-29 


8-16 


7-86 


70 


9-66 


7-67 




82-47 


10-33 


11-67 


13-47 


1000 


11-40 


10 02 


76 


14-30 


10-60 




12-38 


14-63 


18-85 


19-98 


14-07 


16-44 


13-36 


80 


21-00 


14-87 




19-48 


22-36 


32-03 


29-43 


20- 16 


23 94 


19 41 


8* 


31-18 


21-87 




32-76 


35-86 


63-13 


41-67 


29-30 


34-49 


32-90 


90 


48-84 


31 16 




51 82 


66-14 




100- 00 


42-93 


48-22 


68-60 



2-49 


2-67 


1-26 


1-40 


1-65 


1-66 


1-81 


1-81 


2-03 


2-02 


2-38 


2-86 


2-84 


2-76 


3-38 


8-27 


3-91 


3-82 


4-68 


4-44 


0-61 


5- 17 


6-66 


6«14 


8- 12 


7-70 



20-38 
2- 14 
•98 
1-28 

1- 76 

2- 20 
2-60 

2- 86 

3- 17 
3-46 

3- 78 

4- 21 
4-98 
6-31 
8-76 

13-90 
22-24 
33-77 
48-60 



24-26 
2-20 
114 

1- 76 
214 

2- 27 
2-87 
2-47 
2-09 

2- 79 

3- 10 
3-89 
5-35 
7-73 

11-42 
17-02 
24-93 
86-84 
63-63 



23-99 
2-63 
1-31 
1-66 

1- 81 

2- 01 
2-21 
2-46 
2-71 

2- 99 

8- 37 

3- 97 
k 6-05 

6-77 

9- 32 
13-13 
18-83 
27-36 
40-06 



25-88 
2-91 
1-49 
1-48 

1- 72 

2- 00 
2-24 
2-46 

2- 77 

3- 21 

3- 76 

4- 49 

6- 69 

7- 60 
10-67 
16-79 
23-24 
33 -26 
45-23 



28-48 
2-62 
1-29 
1-84 

1- 70 

2- 00 
2 31 

2- 66 
808 

3- 53 

4- 06 
4-74 
0-78 
7-44 

10-12 
14-60 
22-49 
86 28 
69 07 



2-78 
1-55 
1-07 
1-78 

1- 92 

2- 24 

2- 72 

3- 20 

3- 81 

4- 40 
6-01 
0-77 
0-99 



23-23 
1-65 
-81 
116 

1- 76 

2- 16 
2-61 

2- 93 

3- 45 

3- 90 
4 31 

4- 70 

5- 43 

6- 68 
8-88 

1301 
20-66 
34-70 
66-67 



9-77 
•48 

20 
•24 
•29 
•84 
-41 
-62 

66 
-86 
114 

1- 61 

2- 31 

3- 84 
5-26 
808 

12-42 
17-34 
23-83 



6- 94 
•42 

•18 

-23 
-31 
•86 
•89 
■40 
-68 
•67 
-92 
1-32 
1-90 
2 99 
4-65 

7- 59 
11 77 
17-47 
23-86 



TABLE XXXI. 

Comparttftw Expectations of Life at decennial ages, as deduced from the results of the 1881, 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1931 Censuses respectively, in the several 

Provinces specified and oixr the combined area, with corresponding values for England. 

Male Lives. 



Bihar and Oriaas. 



Bombay. 



Burma. 



0. P. and Hyderabad. 





J 881 


1801. 


1001. 


1011. 


1031. 


1031. 


1881. 


1891. 


1801. 


1911. 


1931. 


1901. 


1911. 


1931. 


1881. 


1931. 


0 


24 00 


22-78 


21-07 


21-47 


24-91 


28-88 


23 04 


26-12 


22-77 


22-62 


27-84 


30-29 


81 48 


30-01 


22 83 


28- 10 


10 


36 04 


33 88 


32 06 


32 54 


33 08 


37-60 


82-87 


37-20 


34-62 


39' 33 


30-72 


39-39 


39-88 


39-56 


82-40 


37-20 


20 


S9-60 


17-77 


27-60 


27-10 


27-OR 


20-97 


27-38 


80 87 


28-39 


20-43 


29 01 


33-28 


32-82 


32-49 


20-92 


30 22 


SO 


24-02 


22 SI 


22 -64 


22 15 


21 30 


23-66 


22 71 


24-07 


22-27 


21-32 


28-70 


27 08 


27-80 


20-20 


22-20 


24-42 


40 


10-43 


17-98 


18-28 


17-60 


1711 


17-93 


18-01 


1804 


16-90 


17-23 


18-43 


22-68 


22-04 


20-90 


17-66 


19-42 


AO 


14-26 


13 83 


13 03 


13-89 


1302 


13-30 


13 17 


13-88 


12-48 


13-61 


13-78 


17-46 


16-61 


10-04 


12 86 


15 18 


60 


»i» 


0-86 


0 52 


0-27 


10-10 


9-39 


8-68 


9-5fc 


8-73 


9-94 


9-55 


1218 


11 00 


11-04 


8 43 


10-67 


70 


649 


6-16 


5-81 


6-40 


6-38 


606 


5-01 


6-06 


6-88 


0-56 


5-80 


7-37 


6-66 


0-62 


4-86 


5-77 


m 


2-80 


8-80 


IN 


2-49 


2 92 


3-08 


2-51 


3 39 


2-81 


148 


2 96 


3-84 


S-01 


3 28 


8-42 


2 07 


00 


100 


1-00 


107 


•96 


100 


1-20 


•60 


106 


107 


1-41 


100 


1-75 


1T7 


102 


•50 


1-23 



Al» 



1881 



Kadrma, 



Punjab. 



1891. 



1001. 



1011. 



1931. 



1881. 



1891. 



1901. 



1911. 



1931 



Rajputana* 
Ajmwr-Manrara. 

1001. 



8ind * North- 
WiMtlVonUv 
Prorinoea. 
1931. 



United ProTinow. 



1881. 



1891. 1901. 



1011. 



1931. 



26-92 


28-71 


24-80 


26-58 


23 18 


21 83 


88-06 


23-00 


26 43 


S3- 10 


84-45 


28-30 


21 SI 


24-66 


37-78 


37-01 


85-57 ■ 


38-07 


36-46 


31-38 


88-07 


83 00 


84 47 


32 07 


84-10 


36 36 


81-44 


86-46 


31-60 


30-00 


20-92 


31-76 


29 59 


26 12 


31-22 


37 41 


27-79 


27-38 


S7-76 


28-48 


25 27 


20-06 


26 36 


24-88 


24 06 


85 60 


24-54 


21 00 


25-46 


21-46 


21-77 


8S-0S 


22 38 


22-01 


20-88 


23 11 


20 06 


19- 17 


SO 06 


20-22 


19 99 


17-56 


20- IS 


10 96 


1710 


17-46 


17-74 


10 70 


1710 


17-90 


15-74 


14-79 


16-07 


19-58 


15-43 


14- 15 


16-09 


13-10 


13 43 


12 01 


IS -66 


12-04 


13 47 


1301 


11-70 


10-08 


10-26 


11 41 


10-70 


1003 


10-22 


9-36 


9-74 


8 80 


9-63 


802 


9-84 


9-64 


7 00 


0-46 


0-19 


7-60 


0-39 


6-63 


6-98 


6-00 


6-57 


4-70 


016 


8-00 


0-60 


0-90 


8-00 


3-12 


3 32 


4 48 


8-28 


311 


- 2-91 


3-92 


3 78 


2-41 


8-43 


2-96 


8 42 


8 98 


1*00 


I 18 


1-20 


2-90 


1-38 


113 


119 


100 


107 


•00 


1 60 


1-18 


111 


•71 










All India. 








England, 














Ac. 


























1881. 


1891. 


1901. 


1011. 


1931. 


1901. 


' , 

1911. 1011. 














0 


23 67 


24-69 


23 68 


22 59 


26-91 


44 07 


40 04 66 02 














10 


34-00 


35-46 


34 73 


83 30 


36 SB 


40 00 


62-36 44-84 














SO 


28 55 


29 24 


28 69 


27-46 


SO- 67 


41-04 


43 07 46-78 














so 


23 80 


23 00 


22-90 


22-46 


S3 60 


3308 


36-39 37-40 














40 


18-90 


18 75 


17-91 


1001 


1800 


86-05 


27-27 29 19 














80 


13-93 


14-28 


13-59 


18-07 


14-31 


18-80 


19-86 SI 30 














60 


9-26 


10 18 


90S 


10-09 


10-10 


18-90 


1S-0S 14-S0 














70 


5-44 


0-48 


6.00 


010 


6-SS 


0-00 


■•10 0-76 














80 


2-87 


3-65 


307 


SOS 


313 


4-40 


4-04 4 OS 














90 


100 


109 


1 38 


1-16 


1-11 


2-33 


1ST S-0S 













0 
1C 

so 
so 

40 

80 
60 
70 
80 
90 



22-36 
32 93 
27-80 
23 59 
19-00 
14 28 
900 
6-00 
2-tt 
100 



son 

88-70 
33 66 
SS-67 
11 00 
16-91 
11-00 

0- 94 
8 86 

1- 01 



20-21 
SO 93 
30-43 
S4-S4 
10 00 
14 06 
10- 10 
••17 
8 88 

1-00 



TABLE XXXII. 

Comparative Expectations of Life at decennial ages, as deduced from the rssidts of tht 1881, 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1931 Censuses respectively, in the several 

Provinces specified and over the combined area, with corresponding values for England. 

Female Lives. 









Bengal. 






Bihar & Orissa. 






Bombay. 








Burma. 




Central Provinces 


Age. 






























and Hyderabad. 




































1881. 


1891. 


1901. 


1911. 


1931. 


1931. 


1881. 


1891. 


1901. 


1911. 


1931. 


1901. 


1911. 


1931. 


< »- 

1881. 


1931. 


0 


26-51 


23-73 


22-51 


21-58 


24-80 


26-90 


24-89 


27 07 


24 05 


22-86 


26-37 


32-21 


32-61 


3100 


24-66 


28-21 


10 


34-48 


32-76 


32 03 


32-44 


31 31 


33-78 


32-26 


36- 15 


33-69 


33-50 


34-41 


38-92 


40-22 


87-23 


31-84 


34-79 


20 


29-47 


27-76 


27-66 


27-20 


26-27 


27-07 


27-20 


30-92 


28-52 


26-64 


28-48 


32-98 


32-67 


30-40 


26-72 


28-33 


80 


25-34 


23-52 


23-86 


22-45 


20-98 


22-54 


2^-27 


25-69 


22-98 


21-57 


23-66 


28-96 


27-21 


25-76 


22-69 


24-08 


40 


20-60 


19-43 


W-99 


17-91 


17 61 


18-11 


19 00 


20-31 


17-78 


17-60 


19-15 


24-62 


22-24 


21 33 


18-60 


20-24 


60 


16-83 


16- 16 


16-14 


13-67 


14-51 


13-72 


14- 10 


15- 07 


13-37 


13-81 


14-79 


1900 


16-76 


16-64 


13-75 


1619 * 


60 


9-97 


10-65 


10-18 


9-40 


10-95 


9-75 


9- 15 


10-24 


9-30 


10-13 


10-48 


1316 


11-16 


11-63 


8-90 


11-60 


70 


5-69 


6-68 


6-87 


5-43 


6-85 


6-21 


5-19 


6-33 


6-58 


6-62 


6-46 


7-77 


6-72 


6-89 


6-03 


6<88 


80 


2-00 


3-70 


t-95 


2-48 


3-22 


3-40 


2-55 


3-47 


2-92 


3-49 


3- 17 


3-96 


3-60 


8-49 


2-46 


2-96 


90 


107 


1-59 


1-31 


•95 


1-10 


1-53 


•50 


1-59 


1-20 


1-42 


111 


1-83 


1-77 


1-68 


•60 


1-25 








Madras. 








Punjab. 




Rajputana and 


Sind and North-West 




"United Provinces. 




Age. 






* 












Ajmer-Merwara. 


Frontier Provinces. 












1881. 


1891. 


1901. 


1911. 


1931. 1881. 


1891. 


1931. 


1931. 




1931. 




1881. 


1891. 


1901. 1911. 


1931. 



0 


24-18 


27-99 


27-13 


27-65 


30 04 


26-85 


27-62 


28-67 


25-96 


23-28 


24-94 


26-26 


23-93 


21-60 


25- 09 


10 


32-39 


87-78 


36-27 


37-62 


36- 17 


35-05 


37- 13 


34-80 


33-46 


29-87 


32-35 


32-97 


34-90 


31-94 


33-97 


20 


27-77 


32-78 


30-65 


32 02 


29 05 


29-88 


31-97 


28-88 


*26-78 


23-81 


27-18 


27-71 


28-89 


25-88 


27-76 




24-24 


27-90 


26-06 


26-01 


23-83 


25-77 


26-87 


24-44 


21-74 


18-65 


23 13 


23-31 


23-33 


21 42 


23-24 


! 


20-20 


22-78 


10-56 


20-73 


19-22 


21-35 


21-89 


20-49 


17-47 


15-07 


18-73 


19- 16 


18-38 


17-61 


19-32 




15-37 


17-41 


16-03 


16-28 


14-99 


16-28 


17- 08 


16 14 


13 -62 i 


12-25 


13-75 


14-86 


13-82 


13-69 


15-37 




10-17 


11-89 


10-86 


1200 


10-81 


10-90 


12-33 


11-48 


9-87 


9-05 


8-81 


10-36 


9-52 


9-99 


11-00 


70 


6-88 


7-28 


6-60 


7-79 


6-69 


6-43 


801 


703 


6-19 


5-24 


4-94 


6-46 


5-74 


6-66 


6-5 


80 


2-96 


3-97 


3-51 


4-00 


3-29 


3-37 


4-63 


8 43 


3-09 


2 16 


2 38 


3-64 


3-02 


8-43 


3 1 


00 


•93 


1-85 


1-77 


1-50 


1-34 


1-30 


2-30 


1-31 


115 




•60 


1-65 


1-50 


1-06 


1-41 









All India. 








England. 




Age. 


































1881. 


1891. 


1901. 


1911. 


1931. 


1901. 


1911. 


1921. 


0 


25-58 


25-64 


23-96 


23-31 


26-56 


47-70 


50 02 


59-58 


10 


33-42 


34-40 


33-86 


33 74 


33-61 


51-98 


55 02 


67-53 


20 


28-44 


29-28 


28-64 


27-96 


27-08 


43-45 


46-36 


48-73 


30 


24-48 


24-69 


23-82 


22-99 


22-30 


36-43 


37-84 


40-26 


40 


20 03 


20-20 


19 12 


18-49 


18-23 


27-81 


29-65 


31-86 


50 


14-96 


15-59 


14 SO 


14-28 


14-65 


20-63 


21-87 


23-69 


60 


9-79 


10-87 


1002 


10-11 


10-81 


1408 


14-81 


16-22 


70 


6-63 


6-80 


6-98 


6-22 


6-74 


8-74 


9-13 


9-96 


80 


2-88 


3-76 


312 


3-06 


3-25 


4-84 


5- 10 


6-66 


90 


•91 


1-75 


1-64 


l¥ 


118 


2-68 


2 55 


313 



TABLE XXX111. 

Foreign Countries- Males— Annual rate ol Mortality per thousand. 

Taken from the published Life Tables of various countries, based on their official population and Death Statistics and exhibited here in tabular form so thai a 

comparison may be made at each age. 



Anstralia. Denmark. England. Franoe. Germany. Holland. India. Italy. Japan. Worway. == *'^*den. Switw-rlanil. United 8ut«*. 



Age. 


umi loin 


• ■VO-llflv. 


lOni IQIA 
Wl- lulu. 


lBUo—ltfvO. 


1 qAi inin 






l&Ol-lQIO 


iaoa_iQ09 


1001- 1Q10 




iqoi mm 


1 fkAl I til t\ 


i\\ 
l»; 

Mmks. 


I*) 




( 4 ) 


( 6 ) 


(•») 


(') 




tQ\ 


( lfl\ 

(IV J 


/111 




(13) 


(14) 


0 


96- 10 


120-67 


144-34 


163 26 


202-34 


140-46 


289-98 


167-71 


106-86 


81-46 


92 00 


138-40 


127-38 


0 


881 


2-85 


5-42 


6 35 


6-28 


4-96 


27-50 


7-68 


7-87 


4-38 


0-02 


4-13 


0-24 


10 


1-70 


1-81 


1 82 • 


3-08 


2-44 


2 26 


12-50 


2-26 


3-31 


2-98 


3 22 


2-20 


2 61 


10 


8-56 


2-48 


2-01 


3-75 


2-77 


2-60 


13-20 


4- 12 


4-75 


408 


8-22 


2-70 


319 


10 


8-70 


8-80 


3-78 


699 


5-04 


5-07 


18-90- 
• 


6- 19 


8-30 


907 


6-41 


010 


0-46 


IS 


4-40 


4-04 


4-M 


7-52 


6-13 


4-92 


20-30 


6-85 


8-38 


8-78 

• 


6-20 


0-06 


6-99 

V mm- 




v IV 


4.47 


A. All 


7.QA 
/ 'BO 




4.7A 
*' la 




A. (17 

V VI 


7 .87 




a , f\j 
O VI 




7-31 


mm 

30 


0-83 


fi-28 


7-82 


9-42 


6-97 


0-37 


87-80 


7-06 


8-60 


7-36 


0-87 


704 


9-14 


40 


810 


0-00 


0 31 


11-04 


9-22 


6-79 


32-30 


8-48 


10-40 


7-78 


707 


9-83 


10-40 


48 


10-88 


0-38 


12-28 


13-63 


12 44 


8-98 


87-20 


10 31 


13-28 


8-92 


9-20 


1308 


13-10 


00 


ISM 


11-87 


10-57 


17 01 


16 93 


11-77 


42-80 


13-40 


17-76 


1111 


11-24 


17-88 


10-28 


00 


10-10 


17-07 


23-08 


21-63 


23-07 


16-86 


49-90 


17-78 


24-48 


14-18 


10-26 


24-80 


21-38 


•o 


10-84 


23-80 


32-02 


80-84 


32-00 


24-29 


69-80 


26-62 


30-08 


10-14 


20 66 


86-43 


29-90 


00 


00-00 


04-08 


40-07 


44-30 


47 06 


37-20 


75-50 


39 88 


01-21 


28-80 


89-04 


60-42 


42-92 


70 


01-01 


08-08 


07 08 


68-32 


69-36 


67 43 


101-70 


64 49 


74-45 


42-76 


40-40 


70-90 


00 UO 


W 


00-10 


80-79 


100-62 


108 70 


106 40 


89 21 


148 00 


102-62 


107-50 


00-91 


74-00 


108-89 


00-10 


00 


107 -00 


131-07 


141 63 


167 80 


157-87 


137 00 


228-70 


160-78 


150-90 


108-34 


120-M 


160 92 


133 66 


00 


107-01 


101-04 


203 10 


230-00 


231 60 


204 00 


366-30 


201 60 


225 80 


164 09 


192 27 


232 10 


190 04 


B0 


077-00 


200 48 


295-00 


276-80 


320 02 


290 00 


645-50 


368-74 


327-20 


230 78 


200-99 


317-20 


301 48 


90 


081 11 






341-00 


418-99 


600-00 




017-41 


474-00 


329 32 


898-02 


420-81 


889-81 


100 


ASA -96 




449 00 


40000 


496-68 








686 90 


408 00 


406 00 


070 97 


430 62 



Foreign 

Taken from the published Life Tables of various 



TABLE XXXIV. 

Countries— Females — Annual rate of Mortality per 

countries based on their official population and Death 
that a comparison may be made at each age. 



thousand. 

Statistics 



and exhibited here in tabular form so 



Age. 



Australia. 
1901-1910. 



Denmark. 
1906-1910. 



England. 
1901-1910. 



France. 
1898-1903. 



Germany. 
1901-1910. 



Holland. 
1900-1909. 



India. 
1901-1910. 



Italy. 
1901-1910. 



Japan. 
1898-1908. 



Norway. 
1801-1910. 



Sweden. 
1901-1910. 



Switzerland. 
1901-1910. 



United 
States. 

1901-1910. 



(1) 


\ i 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(61 


n\ 
\'i 


(81 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(IS) 


(18) 


(1*) 


Ftmalea. 


























0 


97-58 


97-71 


117-43 


136-49 


170-48 


117-69 


284-60 


162-11 


140-92 


06-79 


76-98 


112-58 


105-51 


6 


2-58 


2-57 


6-63 


6-49 


5-31 


4-63 


26-20 


8-60 


8- 10 


4-28 


6- 16 


4-06 


6-00 


10 


1-59 


208 


1-99 


3-28 


2-56 


2-28 


12-90 


2-90 


8-77 


3-19 


8-26 


2-26 


2-80 


15 


2- 19 


it Ok 


I OB 


4 4/ 






10 »v 


A. AO 
4 OV 




4-58 


4-19 


8-81 


8-09 


OA 


8-29 


8-78 


#•25 


6-27 


4-22 


3-84 


17-00 


6-48 


9-64 


0-13 


IK.QA 

O'Zv 


K , ATI 


4-90 


26 


4-80 


4-44 


3-86 


7-35 


5-37 - 


4-48 


20-00 


7-88 


9-92 


6-66 


6-96 


018 


6-91 


SO 


6-19 


4-87 


4-84 


7-59 


6-97 


617 


2810 


7-68 


9-98 


6-93 


012 


6-68 


6-87 


35 


6-17 


5-60 


6-17 


8-20 


6-86 


6-97 


26-60 


7-89 


10-67 


7-48 


0-60 


7-22 


7-77 


40 


718 


6-28 


7-66 


8-79 


7-71 


710 


30-80 


8-54 


11-38 


7-73 


7-00 


8-22 


8-64 


45 


807 


7-34 


9-70 


10 03 


8-54 


7-64 


35-30 


8-80 


11-49 


806 


7-68 


9-07 


10-27 


60 


9-58 


8-97 


12-67 


12-44 


11-26 


10-09 


40-60 


10-60 


13-80 


9-46 


911 


12-34 


12-78 


55 


12-77 


11-87 


17-98 


16-32 


16 19 


13-37 


47-40 


14-44 


18-52 


11-94 


11-96 


17-63 


18-08 


60 


19-20 


17-44 


26-89 


24-36 


24-73 


20-75 


57-80 


23-26 


26-50 


1611 


16-00 


27-01 


26-68 


66 


29-98 


28-20 


35-84 


36-64 


39-60 


. 32-36 


74-40 


87-54 


39-87 


2412 


24-92 


43-27 


87-83 


70 


47-77 


46- i8 


56-43 


68-60 


62-06 


51-74 


101-20 


64-07 


60-72 


37-18 


40-32 


67-14 


64-72 


75 


77-79 


72-06 


86-43 


i 94-54 


98-31 


81-62 


146-00 


103-74 


92-00 


00-72 


67-02 


104-03 


81 13 


80 


113-38 


11906 


124-29 


146-70 


146-50 


127-80 


224-90 


168-42 


187-20 


96-29 


109-48 


164-71 


122- 14 


85 


164-59 


170-36 


182-03 


206-70 


217-39 


188-30 


362-80 


247-27 


204-50 


150-31 


178-55 


220-16 


178-61 


90 


242-21 


267 06 


257-81 


240-60 


295-66 


270-00 


690-70 


366-92 


304-80 


218-48 


252-73 


309-20 


246-87 


95 


341-46 


• • 


330-96 


276-70 


388-57 


560-00 




621-98 


454-40 


811-60 


360-75 


402-96 


324-90 


100 


500-73 




405-44 


329-00 


420-77 


100000 






677-30 


396-00 


440-00 


590 07 


393 81 



TABLE XXXV. 

Foreign Countries— Males— Number of survivors out of 100,000 born alive. 

Taken from the published Life Tables of various countries based on their official population and Death Statistics and exhibited here in tabular form- so that a 

comparison may be made at each age. 



Age. 


Australia. 
1901-1910. 


Dpnmark. 
1906-1910. 


England. 
1901-1910. 


Franoe. 
1898-1903. 


Germany. 
1901-1910. 


Holland. 
1900-1909. 


India. Italy. 
1901-1910. 1901-1910. 


Japan. 
1898-1903. 


Norway. 
1901-1910. 


Sweden. 
1901 -1910. 


Switzerland. United States, 
1901191a 1901-1910. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) . 


(6) 


(«) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(U) 


Malts. 
























0 


100,000 


100,000 


100,000 


100,000 


100,000 


100,000 


10O000 


100 000 


100,000 


100,000 


100,000 


100 000 


100 000 


6 


87,686 


86,229 


79,398 


77,692 


74,211 


80,243 


55,308 


72.816 


76,887 


88,866 


' 86,491 


82,469 


82,195 


10 


86,622 


84,240 


78,088 


76,944 


72,827 


78,850 


60,212 


71,326 


74,891 


86,769 


84,762 


81,201 


80,606 


in 


ft A 7 BO 




7*7 OQT 
1 iJBmi 


1A Ql fi 


/Z,U07 


TO MA 


47,213 


70,264 


73,002 


00,470 


83,033 


80,336 


79,644 


90 


84,498 


82,205 


76,113 


72,948 


70,647 


76,612 


48.883 


68,679 


71,310 


82,817 


81,638 


78,797 


77,967 


SO 


82,802 


80,523 


74,546 


70,230 


68,881 


74,684 


89,973 


66,308 


68,804 


79,068 


79,087 


76,718 


75,679 


SO 


80,844 


78,862 


72,741 


67,658 


67,092 


72,907 


35,881 


64,108 


65,596 


76,866 


76,619 


74,606 


78,222 


86 


78,607 


76,988 


70,472 


64,839 


65,104 


71,156 


31,688 


ol t Vox 


62,976 


73,104 


74,331 


TO AAA 

72,000 


70,842 


40 


76,887 


74.773 


67,668 


61,641 


62,598 


69,090 


27,186 


09,669 


60,101 


70,408 


71,897 


69,100 


66,996 


48 


72,479 


71.879 


64,230 


58,088 


59,405 


66,632 


22,803 


56,962 


66,743 


67,579 


69,050 


65,364 


63,304 


50 


68,221 


68,284 


59,908 


53,818 


65,840 


68,266 


18.668 


63,799 


52,629 


64.866 


65,702 


60,692 


58,963 


55 


63,107 


68,730 


64,485 


49,004 


50.186 


69,107 


14,787 


49,888 


47,523 


60,507 


61,601 


54,703 


64,075 


40 


58.782 


57.630 


47,664 


43,199 


48,807 


63,651 


11.229 


44.902 


41,160 


55,862 


66,548 


47.298 


47.701 


05 


48,670 


50.114 


89,878 


36.998 


36,079 


46,287 


8,002 


38,198 


83.384 


49,827 


50.040 


38,402 


89,996 


TO 


38.276 


40,684 


29.898 


27,465 


27,136 


36,866 


6.134 


29,836 


24,519 


41,911 


41,680 


28,306 


31.060 


76 


26,962 


29,870 


19,764 


17,816 


17,586 


26,800 


2,736 


19,762 


15,670 


32.206 


81,227 


18.014 


21,647 


80 


14,330 


17,833 


10,606 


8,774 


8,987 


14,681 


1,032 


10,079 


7,964 


21,083 


19,850 


8.928 


12,295 


M 


6,996 


7,373 


4.349 


3.037 


3,212 


6,085 


202 


3,246 


2,918 


10,610 


8,732 


3,068 


6,214 


90 


1,662 


1,968 


1.117 


728 


683 


1,636 


11 


580 


631 


3.656 


2,380 


645 


1,492 


96 


244 




149 


in 


74 


111 




88 


67 


747 


832 


76 


366 


100 


16 




13 


n 


4 








1 


72 


30 


2 


26 



TABLE XXXVI. 

Foreign Countries— Females— Number of survivors out of 100,000 born alive. 

Taken from the published Life Tables of var ious countries based on their official population and Death Statistics and exhibited here in tabular form so that a 

comparison may be made at each age. 



kge. 


AuNtralia. 
1901-1010. 


Denmark. 
19UO-1UIO. 


England. 
190] -1010. 


France. 
1898-11*03. 


Germany. 
1901 -1 010. 


Holland. 
1900-1909. 


India. 
1901-1910. 


Italy. 
1901-1910. 


Japan. 
1898-1903. 


Norway. 
1901-1910. 


8wedon. 
1901-1910. 


Switzerland. United SUtai 
1901-1010. 1901-1910. 


<1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(*) 


(6) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(») 


(10) 


(U) 


(12) 


/mi 


ill) 


FcmaU*. 
























0 


100,000 


100,000 


100,000 


100,000 


100,000 


100,000 


100,000 


100,000 


100,000 


100,000 


100,000 


100,000 


100,000 


5 ' 


89,286 


87,008 


82,178 


80,496 


77,334 


82,690 


66,008 


78,930 


78,889 


89,922 


88,286 


80,004 


84,668 


10 


88,396 


88,666 


80,766 


78,616 


• 75,846 


81,314 


61,400 


72,186 


76,240 


88,306 


80,609 


OA qui 


an IAS 


15 


87,619 


85,696 


79,898 


77,248 


74,887 


80,341 


48,304 


70,830 


74,068 


86,726 


86,040 


82,686 


88,199 


XV 


86,469 


84,180 


78,766 


76,246 


73,564 


78,937 


44,828 


68391 


71,662 


84,409 


88jO08 


80 778 


80,681 


26 


Ra R7JI 


82 600 


77 101 


72 732 


71,849 


77 32fl 


40 001 


Aft AAA 


Afl IRA 


fil 7RR 


RO 771 


78,489 


78,437 


80 


82,909 


80,698 


76,779 


70,068 


89,848 


76,001 


36,740 


64,103 


64,874 


79,064 


78.382 


76,020 


76,009 


86 


80,818 


78,666 


73,769 


67,377 


67,679 


73,433 


32,471 


01,679 


61>632 


76,279 


76,007 


78.406 


78,290 


40 


78,001 


76,341 


71,308 


64,583 


66,283 


71,109 


28,139 


09,216 


08,808 


73,449 


73486 


70,706 


70,888 


AK 
W 


7K 104 


71 R1R 


AR QKQ 


fll AA1 


A9 717 




QR fiAQ 


JUI A9R 
09,01a 


xjc rids 






67,766 


67,236 


00 


71,946 


70,980 


64,742 


58,386 


69,819 


60,788 


19,714 


04,097 


61,784 


67,660 


68,000 


64,862 


63,039 


06 


68,199 


67,438 


60,179 


04,462 


66,984 


62,092 


10,813 


00,894 


47,898 


64,224 


64,639 


69,931 


59,053 


60 


63,847 


62,968 


64,167 


49,441 


60,780 


07,299 


12,160 


46,638 


42,998 


60,032 


60,387 


03,897 


53,104 


66 


06,266 


66,646 


46,716 


42,694 


43,640 


60,471 


8,747 


40,310 


36,668 


64,552 


54,733 


46,607 


45,654 


70 


46,793 


47,405 


87,646 


34,053 


34,078 


41,243 


6,637 


31,742 


28,745 


47,136 


46,943 


34,922 


36,612 


76 


34,479 


85,601 


26,418 


23,454 


23,006 


29,770 


3,022 


20,997 


19,745 


37,360 


36,453 


22,944 


26,163 


80 


21,306 


22,300 


16,645 


12,789 


12,348 


17,659 


1,159 


10,667 


11,106 


25,413 


23,716 


11,903 


15,831 


86 


10,027 


10,437 


7,094 


6,037 


4,762 


7,818 


231 


3,499 


4,585 


13,698 


11,664 


4,396 


7,265 


90 


3,066 


3,309 


2,168 


1,402 


1,131 


2,317 


12 


642 


1,148 


5,195 


3,654 


1,023 


2,307 


06 


687 




893 


334 


157 


246 




42 


122 


1,181 


663 


129 


450 


100 


66 




43 


69 


13 








3 


144 


56 


6 


51 



UR TABLES. 

TABLE— A» 

JJFE TABLE— ALL INDIA. 
Males. 
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Dyne brtnrn * 
urf r ~ I. 



Mortality |ict it. Uriag taKm «(•• a Ltriaftbcnr afr *. 



(1) 

0 
1 

2 

a 

4 

5 



8 

9 

10 

II 
IS 
13 
14 

ie 

is 

n 

18 
19 
10 

21 
22 
23 
24 
2fi 

24 
27 
2« 

2> • 
SO 

31 
S2 
33 
24 

SS 

M 

«7 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
40 

46 
47 
43 
49 

60 

SI 
62 
S3 
64 
6S 

SS 
87 
S3 
89 
80 

61 
62 
63 
64 

66 

68 

67 
66 

69 

70 

71 
73 
73 
74 

75 

78 
77 
76 
79 
80 
61 
62 
63 
64 
6S 
66 
67 
6* 
69 
90 
91 



(2) 

loo.ouu 

76.126 
6643« 
84,180 
61,856 

60,161 

69,002 
66,149 
67,480 
66.94! 
S6.46T 

66.020 
66,568 
65.103 
64.61 » 
64,112 

53,580 

62,436 
51^32 
61.203 

60,564 
49,888 
49,202 
48402 
47.787 

47,057 
46,310 
45,543 
44,751 
43.931 

43.061 
42.266 
41.309 
40.KH 
36.461 

38411 
37.54* 
38,566 
35471 
34,583 

33446 
32,523 
31.467 

30,468 
29.439 

26.412 
27,367 
38,387 
36,354 
24.348 

23,350 
22.362 
21,387 
20,425 
19,476 

16440 
17417 
16,706 
15,813 
14,933 

14,069 
13,221 
12.389 
11473 
16,773 

9,990 
9424 

8.476 
7,746 
7.636 

M88 



6,044 
MSI 



sow 

2.767 
2*7 



1414 
1.164 
661 



316 

to: 



(3) 
24474 

3,860 
2424 
1.696 

1.159 

863 
669 
63* 
474 
447 

462 



607 
632 

666 
583 
607 
•6 
649 



700 
715 
730 

747 
767 
792 
830 
660 

676 
607 
616 
933 
690 

966 
660 
90S 
1.008 

UH7 

MSS 
MI26 
1,02* 

1,029 
1,027 

1.025 
1.020 
1,013 
1.006 
998 



676 
662 



636 

923 



832 
616 
600 
783 

766 

766 

730 

T10 



613 

663 



612 
476 



376 



114 

66 

83 
33 
19 
16 

4 

J 
I 



(«) 

24-87 
I'll 
5 64 
3 62 
2 74 
1 93 

1-46 

IIS 
94 
83 

•79 

81 
-64 
88 

•93 
■98 

104 
1-10 
1-16 
1 21 
117 

1 33 

in 

1 43 

1-47 
1 53 

1-86 
1 68 

1-74 

1- 63 

1 93 

203 
213 

2 22 
2 31 
2 41 

2 51 
2 61 
2 72 

2 81 

2- 64 

3- 05 

5 16 

3 27 
3 38 
3-49 

3 61 

3-72 
8 64 

3- 67 

4- 10 

4 23 
4-36 

4-66 
4 86 
4 61 

4- 66 

6- 16 
636 

5- 67 

6 79 

60S 
6 20 

6- 66 

6 91 

7- 27 

7- 67 
8 11 

8- 61 
6- 17 

9- 76 

16-47 

11 26 

12 08 

13 16 

14 27 

16 52 
16 86 
16-34 
19 98 
21-69 
33 9* 
26 42 
39 41 
32-46 



(6) 



(6) 



63-20 
47-61 
52 41 
67-26 
63-46 
60 70 
70-43 



71,362 
66.174 
83.087 
60.954 
6*451 

60476 
67414 
57411 
66,704 
66443 

56,704 
55436 
64461 
64465 



53.301 
62.731 
52,136 
IUU 

60420 



61446 

47422 



46427 
46,147 
66481 

43,506 

42443 

41,766 
40451 
80438 



38,028 
37.066 
30,069 
36467 
34.054 

33/136 
13410 



29,964 
28,926 

27,900 
26477 
26360 
24451 
231640 

22468 

21475 
20408 
10.960 
10406 

M479 
17.162 
16461 

16473 
14401 



12406 
11.061 
11,173 
10.361 

0407 



6.111 
7401 



•416 
84*4 

4,736 
6436 
3474 



2482 
2.104 



62 
27 
12 
6 
2 



2406.436 
2.^34.086 
2.467.912 
2.404475 
2483421 

3464470 
2425.704 
2.167,030 
2.110.700 

2.1 



1407422 
1.941426 



1,831 .831 
1.777466 

1.713430 
1.670419 
I4I74O8 
1466453 
1413435 

1,463.067 
MII437 
1463403 
1414.461 
14664W 

1416474 
1.172.M1 
1,1*8^6* 
1.081.1 17 
L036.776 

903470 



066418 
816400 

769.104 

76W076 
714460 
677461 



575.706 
543,766 
612403 
482440 

463414 



360,147 
373467 



314467 
301.731 
370466 



130400 

319402 
301.911 

164.761 
166.400 

153.117 

136416 

H447I 
111.106 
100,166 
80.012 



•0424 
00.174 
■2461 
44422 

67470 



11.661 

17.722 

14.146 

1U06 



4.746 



1464 

1471 
1407 



104 



46 
10 

7 



(7) 

•6 91 
34 08 

•714 
26-13 
36 68 

36- 96 

30-72 
38 26 

37- 73 
37-07 



•606 

34 96 

34 24 
33 54 

32 85 

33 17 
31 50 
30-66 
•010 

19-67 

18-94 
28-31 

17-71 
17-10 
16-50 

16-90 

35 31 
14 73 
14-16 

23-60 

23 06 
22 52 
22 00 
11-49 
10 99 

20-46 

20 00 

10- 63 
1006 

16- 60 

18 16 

17- 70 
17-36 
16 63 
16-40 

U 98 

16-66 
15 14 
14 72 
14 31 

U 90 
13-49 
1309 

11 - 66 
II 47 

11-67 
11-66 
11-06 
86-06 
10-16 

9-05 
•-46 

0- 06 
••06 
•-26 

7-67 
7 48 
7-10 
••71 
• 36 

6 86 

6 02 

6-27 
4-03 
4-41 

4 10 
3 86 
3 00 

3-41 
t-13 

tm 

1- 41 

1 37 

1-16 
1-6* 

1-26 
1-60 
1-4* 
1-tO 

1-tt 

1-00 

-67 
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TABLE— B. 

LIFE TABLE— ALL INDIA. 
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• 
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* 
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■-4S 
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3 
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MM 
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• 


61.77* 
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41.383 


2337.4M 
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-M 
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2,115.378 
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481 
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-M 
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MSS^ll 
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•JO.IJD 
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-M 
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57 JO 
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]f 
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M 
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tT 
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|g 
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M37JM 
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It 
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If 


S23M 


Ml 
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SI 
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tn 
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IS 


V Ml 




1-M 
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28-04 


IJ 




UN 
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M7C3M 


25-55 
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48,442 


1^263M 
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•j 


47JSS 


1333 


2-M 


47,41* 


M78JM 
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2 -23 


4<k377 
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6 


61 062 


619 


1*01 


90,751 


2,473383 


40-90 


7 


60 443 


434 


-79 


90339) 


2,412339 


90-91 




60^009 


331 


■6* 


6934* 


9362304 


39 2D 


0 


58,676 


282 


41 


50337 


2392,491 


*• 4* 


10 


60,306 


286 


•46 


99399 


2332324 


37-# 


1 J 


60 130 


275 


.49 


68393 


2,173301 


36-79 


12 


66356 


303 


'69 


69,799 


2,114,699 


36-03 


is 


68362 


341 


-39 


68,399 


2,066.063 




14 


58.211 


384 


66 


69310 


1,907399 




15 


67.827 


419 


74 


673U 


1.939,544 


*»*3 


16 


57 308 


473 


■82 


57.162 


1391,059 


32 70 


17 


56 025 


516 


'01 


56397 


1394,709 


33 09 


If 


66!409 


564 


-08 


66,139 


1,768.123 


*-2 


18 


66366 


586 


109 


56302 


1.711.091 


Jl 


26 


55,270 


611 


I'll 


64306 


1369.499 


*9'f7 


' 

21 


64,660 


634 


1 16 


64341 


1301,494 


20'39 


18 


54 026 


686 


1 21 


69,997 


1347,199 


19 94 


21 


53370 


674 


1-98 


63,033 


1,493,435 


17-98 


24 


62 3M 


692 


I'M 


62360 


1,440,309 


X'i 


26 


52,004 


709 


1-39 


■ 51,660 


13*8,041 


*•* 


26 


61 205 


726 


1 42 


60332 


I39939I 


96-91 


27 


60369 


744 


147 


60,102 


1396,499 


25-42 


28 


40.826 


763 


1 53 


49.449 


1336363 


WW 


20 


40,062 


783 


1 99 


48.671 


1.1863M 


its 


jn 


48.270 


803 


1-99 


47.877 


1,197,149 


13-66 


31 


47 476 


827 


1-74 


47 083 


I39937I 


9J-90, 


32 


46 640 


854 


1-99 




1.042,206 


31-83 


92 


46,796 


898 


1 99 


46,364 


006.097 


II-79 


M 


44,013 


918 


2 08 


44.499 


960,633 


11- 1,7 


35 


44.000 


046 


2 16 


43328 


009.177 


30-69 


36 


43,066 


978 


j. 27 


43368 


999,649 


90 04 


27 


42377 


l.OU 


2 41 


41371 


820,083 


10-40 


38 


41,066 


1,046 


2 54 


40349 


778318 


19-94 


30 


40,020 


1,072 


2 99 


99.484 


737370 


}?& 


40 


38348 


1,096 


2 81 


39304 


999389 


17-93 


41 


37 853 


1,115 


2*96 


37396 


980,096 


17-9* 


42 


36 738 


1,13* 


3-99 


36,179 




16-96 


43 


35^604 


1,161 


3 23 


36,029 


999,619 


19-49 


44 


34,453 


1,166 


3 88 


33370 


661389 


18 Ql 


46 


33.288 


1,172 


3-5t 


32,709 


617,710 


16-66 




32 116 


1,170 


3-67 




49S3I7 


16-10 


J? 
47 


30 027 


M82 


3-93 


30346 


453,490 


14-99 


48 


29,755 


1,184 


3 08 


20,183 


423.144 


14 22 


49 


28371 


1.186 


4-18 


27,079 


3033*1 


13-70 


50 


27,386 


1.184 


. 


29,704 


399303 


13-30 


61 


26302 


1,179 


4 *60 




230309 


12-96 


§2 


25 023 ' 


1 172 


4*99 


24 437 


313398 


12-63 


63 


23351 


1.194 


4-88 


23,299 


280,159 


13 U 


M 


22.687 


1.163 


5 M8 


22,110 


266390 


11-71 


55 


21.634 


1,1 4u 


5 30 


20,964 


243,780 


11-32 


66 


20 304 


1,126 


5-52 


lO Ml 




11-22 


67 


10 268 


1,110 


6*79 


1*1 71* 


209396 


10 63 


68 


18] 136 


1,'09J 


9 99 


17,612 


184372 


10 16 


58 


17,066 


1.075 


9 39 


16,527 


166.080 


0T7 


60 


15,000 


1,086 


6 90 


15.492 


150,133 


0 1* 


«1 • 

62 




1 036 




13 J.I7 


I3437I 


9 02 


1 V &6Q 
1J.BW 


1 Oil 






1 20364 


9-96 


63 


12,883 


'098 


7-66 


12,399 


106391 


9 10 


64 


11,1*02 


060 


896 


11,423 


04.499 


7-04 


66 


10.943 


031 


6 81 


10,477 


83,043 


7-60 


6« 


10,012 




• Wl 




9*592 




716 


67 


0,111 




9 - 63 


9,977 




6-0^1 


•8 


6,243 


831 • 


10-99 


7,827 


64327 


6 49 


90 


7.411 


792 


10 99 


7.019 


463*0 


• 17 


70 


6,6*0 


748 


11 » 


9,249 


30.494 


5 9* 


71 


5,8 1 1 


Tiki 


1 1 '«9 


5*519 




C-06 _ 


72 


5,167 


666 


12 70 


4^999 


11,11* 


• 40 


73 


4.611 


606 


13 44 


4,299 


it.mo 


6-97 


74 


3.906 


665 


14 ■» 


3,997 


18*71 


4 79 


76 


3.3W 


504 


15 04 


3,099 


15.045 


4-9* 


76 


- .MO 


468 


■O V9S 


Z.017 


1 1 *J*VT 
il,***jJ 


4-99 




23*8 


414 


17-96 


2.191 


0330 


1*1 


76 


1.074 


3*2 


IS 96 


1.799 


7.160 


399 


70 


1.602 


390 


30-67 


1.497 


63*1 


1 94 


80 


1372 


297 


22-66 


l.t£0 


33*4 


309 


81 


«•» 


So' 


24 67 


983 


2.796 


1-94 


62 


742 




So 06 


642 


1392 


1«9 


63 


54i 


161 


28 71 


492 


L390 


2-4H 


81 


361 


1*4 


3S 66 


3)9 




3-17 


Hi 


257 


■02 


35-93 


241 




1-98 


M> 


1*5 


64 


36 93 


133 


*96 


1*1 


•7 


101 


41 


42*5 


79 


196 


l«*3 


** 


56 


,27 


49£0 


-45 


at 


1-49 


m 


31 


16 


54) 18 


23 


41 


l-« 


X 


IS 


• 


54-38 


11 


19 


\m 


»1 




4 


;■« 91 


' 6 


7 


1*0 


r: 


1 




•a-*i 


• 


2 




SJ 


1 


1 


94 









ICV 



9 1 



178 



CHAPTER' IV. — AGS. 

TABLE— F. 

LIFE TABLE— BIHAR AND ORISSA. 
Females. 



ring at age*. 


Dying between age-- m 


Mortality per oent 


and m -f 1. 




(i) 


(3) 


(4) 


100 000 


33326 


23*23 


7*778 " 


6,879 


8-96 


O9.880 ✓ 


3,594 


5-14 


66,302 v 


2,197 


331 


64,106 ✓ 


1,373 


214 


02,732-' 


889 


1-42 


61,843 


612 


-99 


61,231 


467 


•75 


60,774 


379 


•62 


60,396 


354 


-59 


60,041 


361 


•60 


66,680 


392 


•66 


69388 


446 


•75 


68343 


611 


•87 


68,332 


686 


100 


67,747 


662 


1 15 


67,086 


739 


129 


66,346 


812 


1-44 


66,634 


880 


168 


64,664 


938 


1-72 


63,716 


988 


1-84 


62,727 


1,024 


1-94 


61,703 


1,062 


2-04 


60,661 


1,074 


2-12 


49,677 


1,086 


2-20 


48,488 


1,098 


2-26 


47,300 


1 1 Al 

1,101 




46,289 


J,1W 


26 ' do 


46,180 


i mm 


9 .<tft 
A 'M 


44,092 


1,090 


9 . Al 
£ 4/ 


43,002 


1 081 


2-61 


41,921 


1,071 


2 66 


40,860 


1,060 


2-69 


39,790 


1,048 


2-63 


38,742 


1,036 


2-67 


37,708 


1,024 


2 -72 


36,682 


1,012 


2-76 


36,670 


1,002 


2-81 


34,668 


996 


2-87 


33,673 


989 


2 94 


32,684 


986 


302 


31,698 


984 


3-10 


30,714 


982 


3 20 


29,732 


980 


3 30 


28,752 


979 


3 40 


27,773 


979 


3 53 


26,794 


978 


3-65 


26,816 


978 


3-78 


24,840 


974 


3-92 


23,866 


971 


407 


22,896 


968 


4 23 


21,927 


964 


4-40 


20,963 


958 


4-57 


20,006 


961 


4-76 


19,054 


942 


4-94 


18,112 


931 


6- 14 


17,181 


918 . 


5-34 


16,263 


906 


6-66 


16,368 


890 


6-80 


14.468 


875 


6-04 


13,693 


859 


6- 32 


12,734 


843 


6-62 


11391 


824 


6-93 


11,067 


805 


7-27 


10,262 


784 


7-64 


9,478 


761 


803 


8,717 


738 


8-47 


7,979 


712 


892 


7,267 


686 


9-43 


6,582 


667 


9-99 


6,926 


627 


10-58 


6,298 


697 


11-28 


4,701 


566 


12-03 


4,136 


532 


12-86 


3303 


496 


13-78 


3.107 


459 


14 77 


2,648 


420 


15 86 


2,228 


379 


17-00 


1,849 


337 


18 24 


1,612 


296 


19 66 


1,216 


256 


20-98 


961 


217 


22-63 


744 


180 


24-26 


664 


148 


26 16 


416 


118 


28-28 


298 


91 


30-66 


207 


89 


33-28 


138 


60 


36 21 


88 


36 


39-46 


63 


23 


4308 


30 


14 


47-03 


16 


8 


61-41 


4 


66 22 




I 


61 49 




1 


87-24 




1 


73-60 



Living between age* ■ Li ring above age a. Haas 
and I + 1. 



after life- tin 
age 2. 



(1) 

0 
1 
t 
3 
4 
< 



7 
• 

9 

10 

11 
12 
18 
14 
16 

16 
17 
18 
19 
SO 

21 
22 
23 
24 
36 

26 
27 
28 
29 
SO 

81 
32 
38 
34 
86 

36 

87 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

46 

46 

47 

48 

49 

60 

61 

62 

68 
' 64 

66 

66 

67 

68 

69 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

66 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

76 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

88 

S3 

84 

86 

as 

87 
88 
80 

«u 
tl 

«B 
•3 
84 



(6) 
86,481 
72,983 
67,959 
65,121 
' 63,370 
62,269 

61,537 
61,003 
60,684 
60,218 
69,861 

69,484 
69,065 
58,588 
68,039 
67,416 

66,718 
66,940 
65,094 
54,184 
53,221 

52,216 
51,177 
60,114 
49.033 

47,939 

46,839 
46,739 
44.641 
43,547 
42.461 

41,386 
40,320 
39,266 
38,224 
37,194 

36,176 
36,169 
34,170 
33,179 
32,191 
31,206 
30,223 
29,242 
28.262 
27,284 
26,305 
26,328 
24,353 
23,380 
22,411 
21,446 
20,484 
19,630 
18,583 
17,646 
16,722 
15311 
14,913 
14,030 
13,164 
12,312 
11.479 
10,666 
9,870 
9,097 
8,348 
7,623 
6,926 
6,253 
6,612 
4,999 
4.418 
' 3,869 
3,366 
2,878 
2,438 
2,038 
1,681 
1.364 
1,088 
863 
664 
490 
367 
263 
173 
118 
70 
42 
23 
12 
6 
3 
1 



(6) 
2,689,787 
2,603,306 
2,630,323 
2,462,364 
2,397,243 
2,333,873 

2,271,614 
2,210,077 
2,149,074 
2,088,490 
2,028372 

1.968,411 
1,908,927 
1,849,862 
1,791,274 
1,733,235 

1376,819 
1,619,103 
1,563,163 
1,608,069 
1,453,886 

1,400,664 
1,348,449 
1,297,272 
1,247,158 
1,198,126 

1,150,186 
1,103,347 
1,067,608 
1,012,967 
969,420 

926 959 
885,573 
845,263 
806,987 
767,763 

730,569 
694,393 
659,224 
625,054 
591,875 
659,684 
528,478 
498,256 
469,013 
440,751 
413,467 
387,162 
361,834 
337,481 
314,101 
291.690 
270,246 
249,761 
230,231 
211,648 
194,002 
177,280 
161,469 
146,556 
132,526 
119,362 
107,050 
95,671 
84,906 
75,036 
65,939 
57,691 
49,968 
43,043 
36,790 
31,178 
26,179 
21.761 
17,892 
14,537 
11,669 
9,221 
7,183 
6,502 
4,138 
3,050 
2,197 
1,543 
1.063 
696 
444 
271 
168 
88 
48 
23 
11 
6 
S 



(7) 

26 90 

33- 91 

36 30 
3714 

37 40 
37-20 

36-73 
36 00 
36-36 

34- 68 
33-78 

32-98 
32-20 
31-44 

30 71 
30-01 

29 36 
28-74 
28-15 
27-59 

27 07 

26 56 
26-08 

25 81 

26 16 
24-71* 

24-27 
23-84 
23 40 
22-97 
22-64 

22-11 
21-68 
2124 
20-80 
20 36 

19-93 
19-47 
19-02 
18-58 
18-11 
17-66 
17 21 
16-76 
16-31 
15-87 
16 43 
15-00 
14-57 
1414 
13-72 
13 30 
12-89 
12-48 
12 08 
11-68 
11-29 
10-90 
10-51 
10-13 
9-75 
9-37 
9-00 
8-84 
8-27 
7-92 
7-66 
7 22 
6-88 
6-54 
6 21 

5-88 
5-57 
5-26 
4-97 
4-68 
4-40 
4-14 
388 
3-64 
3-40 
3- 17 
2-96 
2-74 
2-53 
2-34 
2-14 
1-98 
1-80 
1-66 
1-63 
1-44 
1-38 
1-26 
100 



UTE TAXLB^. 



LIFE TABLE— B0M1AY. 



17t 



r-—*. Uri^t n mm UiWikM V (, iUii(t> 

•■•*« + *W 



(If 


(i) 


(8) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 




0 
1 
I 


MX 1 .'**) 


23.850 


23- V 


88,600 


2.78*1689 


m aw 


76,150 


6,919 


900 


7t,J§8 


2497,569 


M.^Ol 

-JtV4V 


2 


t*-*431 


3389 


5 St 


87.190 


2.625,190 


9* -OW 


3 


65462 - 


2,470 


. 171 > 


64431 


24*56.030 


»U 


4 


62,892 


I486 


t-m 


62.083 


3.4M.0C9 


mm 


5 


61,306 


1,094 


i-7i 


60,736 


2.431.960 






eKi.212 


745 


1-2)4 


50440 


2.37 1.226 


Jo) 




59,4*'7 


538 


0-03 


89,180 


2,311.380 


IsVoTt 

•JO Wi 


8 


58,*29 


423 


i™ 


56.717 


2.252.160 


38 23 


9 


68/1O6 


385 


0 «2 


56,334 


2.193.471 


r 40 


10 


68,141 


850 


0 68 


57,980 


3,136.147 


36-73 


1 I 
1 1 


67,791 


362 


0 63 


57,610 


2,077,181 




12 


57,429 


386 


0 87 


67430 


3,019471 


38- 17 


13 


57,043 


425 


0-75 


56,839 


1.862.330 


34-40 


14 


66,618 


474 


0 84 


56,301 


1.905^05 


S3 08 


15 


56,144 


516 


0-02 


55,806 


I449.I24 


32-94 


16 


55,628 


554 


1 00 


55,361 


1.703,230 




I * 


55.074 


S91 


1 07 


54,779 


1.737,887 


• I .Kg 


18 


54.483 


621 


1-14 


54.173 


1463,100 


30 SO 


19 


53, «2 


650 


1 21 


63437 


1436430 


30 84 


20 


53,212 


677 


1-27 


52,874 


1475,398 


29 61 


21 


52.535 


700 


1-33 


52,106 


1.522.525 


30-90 


**2 


51,833 


719 


1-39 


61,476 


1.470.340 


30-37 


23 


51,116 


739 


1 45 


50,747 


1.418.865 


27 70 


24 


50,377 


758 


1 50 


49.998 


1.388,119 


n 10 


25 


49,619 


776 


1 -56 


49,231 


1,318.120 


38 50 


26 


48,843 


793 


1 63 


48,448 


1.388,889 


35-00 


27 


48.050 


810 


1 89 


47.645 


1430.443 


25*40 


28 


47.240 


826 


1 75 


44427 


1.172.798 


34 S3 


29 


46,414 


842 


1-81 


45.903 


1.125.071 


34*38 


30 


45,572 


858 


1 86 


45,143 


1,079.978 


83*70 


31 


44,714 


874 


1 99 


44.277 


1.034435 


S3* 14 


*f> 

•la- 


43,840 


890 


203 


43,300 


900460 




33 


42,950 


905 


2 11 


42.496 


947.163 


3300 


34 


42.1*45 


920 


2 19 


41 .585 


904468 


21 53 


35 


41.125 


935 


2-27 


40,667 


003.080 


30*90 


JO 


40,190 


949 • 


2 36 


39.716 


822,423 


oja_ am 




39.241 


983 


2-45 


30,750 


782.707 


tO.-M 
IW'W 


3S 


38,278 


978 


2-55 


37.700 


743,948 


10-44 


30 


37,302 


989 


2 86 


36.808 


706,158 


18 At 


40 


36.313 


1,001 


2-76 


SS313 


009.350 


M 4$ 


At 
%i 


35,312 


1,011 


2 86 


34407 


033430 


1 1 .3kA 




34,301 


1,019 


2-97 


33.791 


080,731 


i«**jv 


43 


33,282 


1,025 


3 08 


32,778 


564.940 


H 91 


44 


32.257 


1.089 


3 19 


31.743 


533.170 


w at 


45 


31,228 


1,033 


3 31 


30,712 


500,438 


itot 


AA 


30.196 


1,037 


3-43 


80470 


400,710 


6«\. Hot 


AH 
If 


29.158 


1,041 


3-57 


28,630 


140.088 


IK M 

IsVQ-f 


48 


28J17 


1.045 


3 73 


27.594 


411.403 


14 «J 


49 


27,073 


1,048 


317 


34440 


383400 


14 It 


SO 


26,024 


1,061 


4-04 ' 


35,480 


387,300 


U T» 


51 


24,973 


1,063 


4 21 


24.447 


331.761 




£2 


23,921 


1,063 


4 40 




307414 


I*. 4*61 


63 


22488 


1.063 


4-61 • 


32 443 


203430 


ls-tf 


M 


21.818 


1,089 


4 81 


31400 


381470 


11 9t 


55 


20.7W 


1.043 


6-63 


30446 


240,203 


11 St 


56 


19.723 


1,036 


5-35 


1940S 


230,043 


11 16 


67 


18,687 


1,026 


5-40 


18.174 




10-78 


58 


17.661 


1.018 


5 75 


17.150 


182404 


10*34 


69 


16.646 


1.003 


6 03 


16.146 


165411 


0*04 


00 . 


15,643 . 


989 


6 33 


15.140 


149.308 


0-88 


61 


14 654 


973 


6*64 


14.100 


134416 


9-16 


62 


13 681 


955 


6-98 




120 050 


8-77 
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8-47 
■-S0 

3-74 
8-73 
3 -OS 

1-64 

1-38 
1-33 
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1-08 

1-08 
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1-30 
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1-64 
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84 
00 
86 

03 
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3-13 
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3-33 
3-38 
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3-83 
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3-83 
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0-64 
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80 




48,294 


1.062 


2-18 


47,768 


1444,126 


25-76 


31 




47.242 


1.046 


2 21 


48,719 


1,196,358 


25-32 


SS 




46.106 


• 1,088 


2-25 


46,677 


1,149,639 


24-89 


33 




46,168 


1,080 


2 28 


44,643 


1,103,962 


24-45 


34 




44.128 


1.0S2 


2-32 


43.617 


1,069,319 


24-01 


36 




43.106 


1,014 


2-36 


42.S99 


1,016,702 


23-56 


36 




42,092 


1,006 


2 39 


41.589 


973,103 


23-12 


37 




41.086 


999 


2 43 


40,587 


931,514 


22-67 


38 




40.087 


991 


2-47 


39,592 


890,927 


22 -23 


39 




39,096 


984 


2-61 


38,604 


861.336 


21-78 


40 




38,112 


977 


2-66 


37.624 


812.731 


21-33 


41 




37,136 


967 


2-60 


36,646 


775,107 


20-87 


42 




38,168 


966 


2-65 


86,684 


738,461 


20-42 


43 




35,210 


949 


2,-69 


34,736 


702,777 


19-90 


44 




34,261 


938 


2-74 


33.792 


668,041 


19-50 


48 




33.323 


927 


2-78 


32.860 


• 034449 


1903 


4b 




32.306 


917 


2-83 


31.938 


601,889 


18-56 


47 




31.479 


906 


2-87 


31,026 


669,461 


18-09 


48 




30,673 


897 


2-93 


* 30,125 


538,426 


17-61 


48 




99,676 


889 


3-00 


29,232 


508,300 


17- 13 


SO 




28,787 


883 


307 


28,346 


479,068 


16-64 


SI 




27,904 


877 


3-14 


17,466 


450,722 


16-15 


52 




27,027 


871 


3-22 


26,591 


423,256 


16-66 


63 




26,166 


805 


S 31 


25,723 


396,665 


15-17 


54 




26,291 


869 


3-40 


24,862 


870,942 


14-67 


M 




24,432 


8S6 


3-60 


24,005 


346.080 


14-17 


66 




23,677 


862 


3-61 


23,151 


322.075 


13-66 


67 




22,725 


860 


3-74 


22,300 


298,924 


13-16 


88 




21,875 


852 


3 89 


21,449 


276,624 


12-66 


59v 




21,023 


856 


407 


20,596 


265,175 


12-14 


60 




20,168 


801 


4-27 


19,738 


34,579 


11 63 


61 




19,307 


808 


4-49 


18,873 


214.841 


11-13 


68 




18,439 


874 


4-74 


18.002 


195,968 


10-63 


63 




17,666 


8^3 


6-03 


17,124 
16,236 


177,966 
160,842 


10-13 


64 




10,682 


893 


6-35 


9-64 


65 




16,789 


904 


6-72 


15,337 


144,607 


9 16 


66 




14.886 


914 


0-14 


14,428 


129,270 


8-69 


67 




13,971 


922 


0-09 


13,610 


114,842 


8 22 


68 




13.049 


929 


7- 12 


12,585 


101.332 


7-77 


69 




12,120 


936 


7-71 


11,663 


M.747 , 


7-32 


70 




11,186 


939 


8-40 


10,715 


77,094 


6 89 


TI 




10,246 


933 


911 


9,779 


66,379 


6-48 


72 




9.313 


983 


9 90 


8.852 


56,600 


608 


73 




8.390 


907 


10-8S 


7437 


47,748 


6-69 


74 




7,483 


887 


11-86 


7.039 


39411 


6-32 


78 




6.596 


857 


13-98 


6,168 


38,772 


4-97 


76 




6,739 


818 


14-23 


5.331 


26,004 


a oa 


77 




4,923 


708 


16-87 


4,540 


21,271 


4-32 


78 




4.157 


707 


17 02 


3,804 


16,733 


4-03 


79 




3.450 


041 


18-57 


3,130 


12,989 


3 75 


80 




2.809 


808 


20 22 


2,525 


9,799 


3 49 


81 




244i 


493 


81-98 


1.966 


7474 


3 25 


82 




1,148 


417 


23 84 


1.640 


5479 


3 02 


83 




1.331 


344 


86-81 


1.159 


3,739 


2-81 


84 




987 


27S 


87-88 


850 


2.580 


2-61 


88 




712 


114 


30 06 


605 


1,730 


2 43 


86 




498 


161 


32-33 


417 


1,125 


2-20 


87 




337 


117 


34-72 


2T9 


708 


2 10 


as 




830 


89 


37-20 


179 


429 


1 95 


88 




138 


56 


39-80 


111 


250 


1-81 


80 




83 


36 


42 49 


06 


119 


1-68 


91 




48 


21 


45-29 


37 


71 


1-51 


91 




26 


IS 


48 19 


so 


30 


1 39 


98 




13 




61 -OO • 


9 


10 


1 23 


<4 




6 




04-20 


5 


7 


117 


98 




3 




57-42 


2 


1 


•87 


M 








60-74 
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LIFE TABLE— CENTRAL PROVINCES, BERAR AND HYDERABAD. 

Male*. 



Uriag •« «gr c 



l«+ 1. 



(1) 

0 
I 
2 
3 
4 
6 

6 
• 7 
• 

10 

11 
It 

is 
u 

15 

It 

17 
11 
19 
M 

tl 

n 
» 
it 
tt 

M 
17 
M 
t» 

to 

•l 
n 
u 

M 

86 



17 
M 
W 

40 

41 
41 
43 
44 
46 

40 

47 

u 

40 

ST 

61 

a 

M 
64 



6t 
67 
M 
• 
•0 . 

•1 

at 
u 

64 

66 

66 

67 
66 

60 

70 

71 
It 

n 

74 
74 
7* 
77 
76 
Tt 
66 
61 
tt 

n 

64 



66 

61 



(i) 
100 000 
76,105 
68.100 
64406 
62,2X6 
60,791 

69463 
69.237 
66.782 
66.414 
58.085 

67,760 
67,417 
67,030 
66,617 
66.146 

66,636 
66,073 
64.470 
63431 
63,163 

62,469 

61,766 
61425 



(3) 

24^66 
6415 



4642! 

48,746 
47,661 
47,162 
46,360 
46426 

44483 
43424 
41444 
42,042 

41,117 

40,166 
36.1M 
16,190 
37.171 
36,137 

38,003 
34,043 
32,891 
31,941 

30407 

28461 



27.82* 
26,828 
16,848 

64483 

13435 
23,005 
22.094 
21402 

60428 

18,471 
16430 
17,604 
16.991 

16.187 
16.386 
14,688 
13.787 
12,977 

12,166 
11419 
10.468 
8,603 
8,727 

7444 
6.964 

6.086 
6453 
4.448 



3.006 
2486 
1461 
1.386 
1.030 
722 
483 
324 
304 
U3 
76 



2460 
1.437 



466 
367 
330 

343 
376 



616 
666 



714 
730 
746 
786 
773 

787 
788 
811 
896 
842 

866 
660 

902 
825 
961 



1418 
1434 
1444 

1460 
1,083 
1,060 
1.044 
1.036 

1416 
1,011 
886 
861 
666 

648 
836 
61 
662 

674 

667 
641 
616 

813 
604 

796 
766 
601 

uo 



836 



876 



643 
604 
763 
666 
617 
636 
486 
376 



« 

S3 
31 
M 

to 

6 
• 

1 
1 





Urtaf kali mu ago « 


T * ■ t*4tfc_ _ 


■rNr 1 if ■ 11 -» ft 




•Ad -r + L 




•6** *• 


1*1 


W* 


folk 




SIM 


66.440 


1*606^88 


36 16 


Ml 


71402 


8,714.086 


38 87 


5*40 . 




M6t,786 


36-60 


3*69 


—m 


t M4 ITT 


40-16 


9 -SI 
Z M 


61.466 




60*86 


1 -63 


60496 


1.46 USM 


66-60 


106 


68466 


8.401,636 


46 13 


•TT 


86416 


1441466 


36-64 


-6S 


m,,i 1 ■ ii 


1482.876 


86-64 


•56 


mM 


l.tt-4.Wf 


St- 06 


•54 


57.963 


2.166,130 


17 16 


n 


67461 


2,108407 


68-66 


•66 


67416 
664M 


• IMll Ml 6*1 




■74 


1483.361 


•4-66 


•tt 


66463 


143646J 


•6-St 


•9t 


66466 


1460,166 


n-6t 


1-01 


fKf 


1424480 


tl-76 


1-06 


64.771 


t,7W,8>i 


mm *m 

66-16 


I "17 


64.160 


1,714.166 


•1-47 


1-M 


61467 


1460416 


80-84 


1*S0 


81416 


1406.518 


ton 


im 


81.112 


1453.706 


18 61 


1*41 


61460 
80461 


1 HAI Wl 


MW 111 


1*46 


1.450401 


88 41 


1-51 


46L900 


1488446 


17-M 


1*56 


48,136 


14)48448 


17-S1 


1 41 


46464 


1400416 


68 68 


1*67 


47463 


1 tn inn 
1^08, 10V 


•6* 11 


1*71 


46.756 


1404487 


•6-64 


1 '78 


46.837 


1,167441 


•4-68 


1*86 


46.104 


1,111404 


34-41 


1 fit 


44464 


146640U 
1462 ^48 


ll-tT 


I -01 


43464 


33-38 


»*«• 


MJM 
**»•*"* 


978,161 


tt-66 


• 4W 


41479 


986.868 


82 tt 


• ••1 


JO Ail 


686,066 


11-77 


I « 


»,4T7 
14,490 


664.448 


31 17 


2-60 


614.771 


90*76 


* *6JJ 


67,640 
44)464 


776461 


so* it 


* i& 


718,401 


18-66 


S*W 


16,416 


701,747 


19- 41 


too 


44,568 


668.133 


16 96 




SL617 


Mm I rma 


18*66 


•* IB 


4t*X(WPJ 


666,047 


IS-ll 


46 X f 


61*416 


666461 


17-71 


ft. w 


30--J79 


634,166 


17*99 


3 43 


39.348 


503,713 


16-67 


1-61 


474,434 


16*46 




17417 
16488 


446,104 


18-06 




418,777 


16-61 




t8_Mff 


•92.438 


16*16 


3 81 


•4.406 


167471 


14 75 


1-86 


23.470 
22460 


•42,664 * 


14-0 


6-66 


MA llmm 
*HV,IV4 


13*61 


4-04 


21446 


166444 


13-41 


4- 12 


•0 765 


•74,896 


11*97 


4-M 


18469 


164431 


11*61 


4-31 


19461 


lTi_TTT 


12 06 


4-43 


16417 


116461 


11*66 


4-67 


17467 


I97.U64 


11*67 


4-73 


16466 


179467 


10*67 


• IP* 




163476 


10*07 


5-18 


11 mm 


147480 


6*67 


6-66 


14.166 


13240t 


9*07 


6*66 


13461 


118,114 


••67 


6-S4 


11466 


104,732 


••07 


6 86 


11.737 
10464 


62.166 


7-66 


7 S3 




v. 11 

7-41 


t'66 


10436 






6- It 


6.166 


68400 


m mm 


38- 11 


8466 


60436 


• "77 


u n 


7464 
6436 


42446 


••St 


tt-4* 


84446 


6-97 


11-M 


6474 
4461 


26.116 


4'91 


16-61 


m-« ill 


% M 1 


16 tt 


4471 


17460 


1-M 


16-M 


3461 


13417 


8-66 


*0 62 


1467 


lf>. 166 


t-st 


22 56 


2,136 


7,468 


3 13 


34 68 


14X3 


6440 


1*86 


•6 66 


1466 


3.766 


1*67 


26 11 


m 671 


2416. 


1-67 


31 76 




1449 


l-SI 


34 31 




1446 


•-U 


n-66 


•66 


661 


1-M 


38 61 


663 


m 


1-M 


61-66 


67 


364 


1-M 


46'tt 


64 


107 


1-M 


46-14 


36 


68 


!•» 


61 61 


36 


tt 


IM 


66-6* 


T 


U 


l-M 


66)- 36 


a 


_ 6 


1-M 


«.«• 


1 


1 


•M 


67-36 




•>• 
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CHAPTER IV. — AGE. 

TABLE— L. 

LIFE TABLE — CENTRAL PROVINCES, BERAR AND HYDERABAD. 

Females. 



Lrrngatagea 



Dying between aga* 1 
and i — 1. 



Mortality | 



Living between agaa a 
aodx + 1. 



Living above age s. Mean after life-tiaa 



(1) 
0 
I 
I 
• 
4 
S 

• 

7 
S 
• 

10 

II 

12 
II 
14 
IS 

14 
IT 
1* 

19 
SO 

21 
22 
23 
S4 
88 

20 
27 
18 
29 
SO 

31 
32 
83 
S4 
SS 

36 
37 
88 
39 
40 

41 
42 
48 
44 

46 

46 
47 
48 
49 

60 



(2) 

100,000 
77.242 
70,1*44 
67,406 
66,437 
64,194 

63,400 
62,851 
62,430 
62,062 
61,699 

61,313 
60,883 
60.303 
£9,832 
58.196 

58,486 
67,701 
56.848 
£5,!I34 
64,068 

53,!Hi 1 
52.M21 
51,866 
50,770 
49,668 

48, r ,56 
47,436 
46,312 
46,189 
♦4. "69 

42,053 
41,844 
40,744 
39,664 
38,674 

37 506 
37,447 
36,401 
34,367 
33,346 

32,338 
31,344 
30,366 
2(1,403 
28,461 

27,641 
26,041 
26,761 
24,809 
24,052 



61 


23,218 


62 


22,397 


58 


21,589 


64 


20,794 


86 


20,012 


66 


19,248 


67 


18,487 


58 


17,743 


69 


17,008 


60 


16.280 


61 


15,556 


62 


14.834 


63- 


14.112 . 


64 


13,391 


06 


12.670 


60 


11,948 


67 


11,224 


68 


10,497 


69 


9,768 


70 


9,038 


71 


8,310 


72 


7,586 


78 


6,869 


74 


6,168 


75 


5,487 


76 


4,788 


77 


4,128 


78 


3,492 


78 


2,886 


90 


2415 


61 


1,792 


8t 


1,329 


63 


943 


84 


838 


8S 


411 


88 


262 


87 


148 


88 


80 


88 


41 


98 


20 


81 


8- 


8t 


4 


93 


S 


94 


1 



(3) 

22,758 
6,398 
3,378 
2,029 
1.243 
794 

549 
421 
388 
363 
388 

430 
490 

561 
636 
711 

784 
853 
914 
98* 

1,007 

1,040 
1,066 
1,088 

1,102 
1,118 

1,120 
1,128 
1,123 
1,120 
1.116 

1,109 

1,100 
1,090 
1,080 
1.06* 

1,058 
1,046 
1,034 
1,021 
1,008 

994 
979 
963 
943 
920 

900 
880 
862 
847 
834 

821 
808 
796 
783 
769 

756 

744 

736 

728 

724 

722 

72S 

781 

721 

728 

724 

727 

728 

730 

728 

724 

717 

707 

698 

678 

680 

638 

607 

570 

63* 

463 



287 
158 
108 
08 
38 
21 
11 
6 
S 
1 
1 



(4) 

22 76 
8 28 
4-77 
J 01 
1 90 
1-24 

■87 
•67 
■68 
■68 
-68 

■70 
■81 
93 
108 
1-20 

1 34 
1 48 

1 61 
1-73 
1-83 

1- 93 

2 01 
2 09 
217 
2 24 

2 31 
2 37 
2 43 
2 48 

2- 53 

2-58 
2-63 
2 68 
2 72 
2-77 

2-82 
2-87 

2- 92 

2 97 
302 

307 

3 12 
3 17 
3 20 
3 23 

3 27 
3 30 

3 36 

3- 40 
347 

3-64 
3-61 
3-68 
3-76 
3-84 

3- 93 

4- 02 

4 14 
4 28 
4-45 
4-64 
4-87 
511 
538 
6-70 
606 
6-48 

6- 94 

7- 47 
8 06 

8- 71 

9- 46 

10 29 

11 28 

12- 43 

13- 78 
15-41 
17 38 
19-77 
22-58 

* 25-83 
2908 
38.32 
36-58 
38-80 
42-04 
45 29 
48 53 
61-77 
55 01 
58-88 
61-80 
64-74 
67-98 



(5) 



86,702 

73,722 
69,019 
66,372 
64,770 
63,772 

63,125 
63,641 
62,246 
61,880 
61,606 

61,038 
60,638 
60,113 
59,514 
58.840 

58,093 
57,278 
66,391 
56,451 
54,464 

53,441 
52,389 
61,313 
50,219 
49,111 

47,995 
46,874 
45,750 
44429 
43,611 

42,399 
41,294 
40,199 
39,114 

38,039 

36,976 
35,024 
343*4 
33,857 
32,842 

31,841 
30,854 
29,884 
28,932 
28,001 

27,091 
26,201 
26,330 
24,476 

23,635 

22,807 
21,993 
21,192 
20,403 
19,627 

18,865 
18,115 
17,376 
16,644 
15,918 
15,195 
14,473 
13,751 
13,031 
12,309 
11.586 
10.860 
10.133 
9,403 
8,674 
7,948 
7,227 
6,516 
5,814 
5,128 
4,468 
3,810 
3,188 
2,600 
2,054 

1,588 
1,196 
791 
* 624 

332 
199 
113 
60 
31 
14 
7 
3 
1 



(6) 

2,820,506 
2,733,804 
2,660,082 
2,591,063 
2,524,691 
2,459,921 

2.396,149 
2,333,024 
2,270,383 
2.208,137 
2,146.257 

2,064,751 
2,023,653 
1,963.015 
1,902,902 
1,843.388 

1,7 84 .548 
1,726,455 
1,669,180 
1,612,789 
1,657,338 

1,502,874 
1,449,433 
1,397,044 
1,345,731 
1,296,512 

1,246,401 
1,198,405 
1,151,532 
1,105,782 
1,061,153 

1,017,642 

975,243 
933,949 
893,750 
854,636 

816,597 
779,621 
743,697 
708,813 
874.956 

642,114 
610,273 
679,419 
' 649,535 
620,603 

492,602 
465,511 
439,310 
413,980 
389,504 

365,869 
343,062 
321,069 
299,877 
279,474 

259,847 
240,982 
222,867 
205,491 
188,847 
172,1129 
167,734 
143,261 
129,510 
116,479 
104,170 
92,584 
81,724 
71,501 
62,188 
63,514 
45,566 
38,339 
31,823 
26,009 
20,881 
16,423 
12,613 
9,425 
6,826 
4,77 
3.211 
2,075 
1,284 
760 
428 
229 
118 
56 
26 
11 
4 
1 



(7) 

28 21 
35 39 

37 55 

38 41 
38-58 
38 32 

37 79 
3712 
36-37 
35 58 
34-79 

34 00 
33 24 
32 50 
31 80 
31 14 

30-51 
29-92 
29-36 
28 83 
28 33 

27 86 
27-39 
26 94 
26-61 
26-08 

25-67 
25 26 
24-86 
24 47 
24 08 

23-69 
23 31 
22 92 
22-54 
22 16 

21-77 
21-39 
21 01 
20-62 
20 24 

19-86 
19-47 
19 08" 
18-69 
18-29 

17 89 
17-47 
1705 
16 63 
16-19 

15-76 
15-32 
14-87 
1442 
13 

13-50 
13 04 
12-56 
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4-84 


58388 


3343340 




34 16 


tt 


HLia 


477 


8-83 


57.309 


13*4352 




S3 45 


I] 


97361 


477 


•-83 


67,433 


1384, 963 




*M — •» 

« »I 


|f 


97314 


497 


8-87 


54,434 


1.829330 




31-99 


u 


iUB 


433 


0-84 


8tv4U 


1. 77239* 




31-27 


u 


66. LK 


474 


1-03 


66387 


1.716.173 




39 56 


u 


mjm 


984 


1-13 


56368 


136039S 




29 87 


It 




•74 


1-89 


64J615 


1305349 






|7 


S43J6 


789 


1-34 


63313 


1350325 




26-57 


IS 


63347 


777 


1-46 


53.189 


M6S313 




37 95 


If 


63.770 


881 


1-88 


■■■i 69 


U4433SS 




27-36 


St 


si»»a 


BH 


1-88 


61318 


1380396 




36-78 


B 


61387 


683 


1-79 


B8 4(0 


1339,478 




26-22 


tf 


90J94 


9mt 


1-84 


49,734 


138S33B 




26-68 


t% 


4un 


849 


I -SB 


49.749 


1339.104 




26 15 


M 


4K335 


971 


1-01 


47.839 


U90366 




24 63 


36 


«U54 


B99J 


S-09 


46(458 


U42.499 




34-11 


ft 


44,30 


1300 


1-14 


46368 


1,095,486 




23-63 


XI 


46353 


L8M 


3-39 


41341 


1.049.730 




23-15 


n 


44JM 


1398 


2-34 


43310 


1304,909 




22 67 


to 


43J41 


1398 


1 42 


42.706 


961390 




21 iO 


m 


ej*i 


lj89> 


3-51 


41.713 


918.333 




21 74 




41.183 


1388 


3-89 


40350 


876330 




11 .y 




40J17 


1.077 


1-47 


39391 


835370 




30-84 


a 


3834S 


1377 


3-7C 


3B3-K 


796399 




30 40 


u 


37.988 


■j«n 


3-85 


r.es 


757393 




19-96 


s 


3S3B7 


1386 


3-94 


38345 


739.436 




19-53 




39308 


1388 


3-03 


36389 


844.110 




19* il 




34,717 


1387 


J- 11 


34,173 


- 646350 




18*69 


JS 


33336 


M88 


3-13 


33387 


614.677 




18*28 




3*344 


1383 


3-33 


32.093 


881300 




17*87 


Br 


11.441 


WW 


3-43 


39.921 


549387 




17*47 


41 


3B3HI 




Iwl 


3-63 


39i84S 






17-07 


41 


29310 


1.085 


3*83 


18,778 






16-66 


43 


S8»3** 






•? TIT 






16-29 




87,189 


Ij844 


3-85 


3KJ3I 


4T» Tiff 




16*^0 


4S 


2sli43 


MM 


3-96 


25 






15*o3 


4S 


1S.109 


13» 


4-48 


34399 . 


3S8t09t 
365,04 


m 


1514 




94.089 


1.945 


4-17 


23386 




14-76 




233*4 


980 


4-39 


31389 


3313-18 




14-38 


•9^7-^ 


22394 


974 


4-41 


21307 






14-00 


n 


21.120 


957 


4-53 


86342 


387.652 




13-62 


41 


S\103 


949 


4-04 


I93B3 


367310 




13-14 


e 


19JSS 


9X3 


4-89 


14.741 


347317 




12-87 


u 


1*300 


984 


4-95 


173<7 


328356 




12-49 


M 


17304 


888 


5-11 


10350 


210.709 




12 11 


K 




470 


5-17 


14.071 


183.730 




11*74 


■ft 


15339 


■si 


Oil 


15311 


177388 




11*35 


9i 


14.784 


33f 


5-03 


14389 


162,477 




10*99 




1X163 


813 


5-83 


13349 


148.108 




10-61 


33 


1X149 


783 


•-03 


12,744 


134362 




10-24 


33 


12.347 


773 


C-S4 


11.939 


121318 




9*87 


CI 


1£574 


743 


a. el 


1 1 1 OM 
11*199 


M9358 




9-49 


33 


M331 


733 


0-77 


10.4M 


98360 
98396 




9- 13 


33 


M3SS 


713 


7-07 


9,733 




8*74 




8,879 
8j893 


843 


7-39 


932S 


78,474 




8*37 


33 


873 


7-75 


8349 


•9,449 




8-00 


•6 


••889 


443 


■_ ■« 
9 1-5 




SMOO 




v ei 
# W 


a* 

•I 




433 


8-81 


7349 


63.418 




7*16 


33 


4.723 


813 


9-11 


4.414 


^M-fc' - 




6*90 


33 


4499 




9-00 


&314 






a. 


79 


MU 


S39 


89-33 


6333 






6 -19 


71 


4348 


B49 


H-03 


4375 






S-84 


n 


4.443 
3J93 


S19 


U-79 


4.143 


34349 

30397 




6-61 


73 




U-4S 


338B 




9*18 


74 


3JB3 


440 


U-54 


3.143 


14.450 




4 85 


» 


3J933 


439 


14-03 


3.7U 


13390 




4 53 


74 


xm 




15-81 


2344 


10378 




4*22 


77 


2.MS 




17-17 


1387 


9373 




3-92 


» 


1.7*4 


387 


IS- 73 


1383 


4345 




1 43 


» 


Ml» 


341 


38-49 


1373 


4388 




8-36 


•9 


Ul» 




33-36 


1393 


3388 




3-09 


H 


874 


215 


34-43 




3.487 




2 64 


at 


841 


178 


38-90 


*72 , 


1.718 




2 60 


n 


483 


143 


19-04 


411 * 


U46 




2 37 


M 


344 


111 


33-01 




735 




2* 14 






S3 


35-85 




459 




1 97 


M 


147 


as 


39- 34 


119 


362 
144 




1-7S 


97 




at 


43-15 


79 




1-62 


« 


51 


34 


47-21 


3* 


« 




1-45 


4§ 


37 


u 


61-54 


39 


3S 




1 30 


M 


13 


7 


58-14 


9 


16 




113 


H 


4 


4 


41-42 


4 


4 




I -00 


K 


t 




88- IS 


1 


2 




199 


•S 


1 


1 


71-68 











- LITI TABLJCsV Ill 

. TABLE— 6» 

LIFE TABLE — N. W. P. P„ SIND AND BALUCHISTAN. 

Mala. 



Age. UrtagtiagrT- Dyiag between HF*» HwSriilj per — «. Iiriaf hMaafai Oih^ ifaii »#»«. Has after Itfe-tOMM 

•ad it 1. aata + I. eg* *. 



(1) 


<2j 


(1) 


(4) 


(•l 




<«1 




0 

1 
I 
a 
< 

E 


UAJ.OOO 

734S7 
67.075 
SS.270 
004*4 
5»,?36 


16X12 

6.912 
1.805 
2.410 
1,608 
1.117 


24-Oi 
9-34 
6 67 
3 63 
1-44 
1-89 


66404 

70401 
68.173 
OM67 
•6.040 
68,670 




3441.701 
MS8.70T 
14t640t 
t42<i.«66 
3466407 
3. 197.907 


36-43 
30-19 
26 66 

MOT 

3711 
3711 


6 

8 
9 

10 


66,1 1* 
(17.293 
66.6L5 
56,017 
66.484 


8M 
678 
666 
633 
468 


14* 
1 16 
1 66 
-66 
•6* 


67.706 
66464 
66414 
66,700 
85436 




3 10»4tO 
3481^63 

1434.6*9 
14*6,313 
1412403 


St 81 
M S3 
16 74 

SOU 
06-47 


11 
B 
1J 
14 

IS 


84,6(6 

64.408 

634*8 

6*478 
53,824 


486 

sat 

6tl 
SSI 
678 


•tt 

■61 
■66 
IN 

1 06 


64.740 
64447 
83.736 
5*1*0 




14674*0 
1403406 
1.748,330 
1404403 
1441.404 


33 76 

31 06 
33-31 
11-66 

U-01 


16 
IT 

to 

» 

M 


S3 ,946 
6V44 
61.U0 
60,477 
46.818 


•OC 
0*4 
643 

tee 

673 


l- 16 
lit 

i at 

1«3 

116 


S2 

60.780 
00.147 
46,401 




1406,700 
14H.7S4' 
1.488493 
1.434.403 
U044M 


to-* 

10-70 
tO-M 
M-40 
37T» 


«1 

n 
t* 

M 
16 


49,146 
46,463 
47,766 
47,054 
46428 


684 
6*7 

711 
736 
74t 


1-36 
1(1 
1-4* 
1 64 
1-01 


40404 
48.114 
47.406 
40401 
48.986 




1,334464 
1406.000 
1437.940 
1190437 
U43440 


•7- 10 
MM 

at to 

36 S9 
MM 


M 

it 
it 
t» 
act 


45,682 
4MM 
44,023 
4S.1W 
' 42,345 


767 
766 
6t4 
664 
664 


ltt 

1-77 
1-67 
1-96 
111 


43,196 
44,410 
41441 
43,773 
41400 




1.097461 
146346* 
1.006,173 
•04401 
•01400 


14 09 
S3 49 

01 -to 
33 SO 

11-Tt 


SI 

tt 
at 
M 

to 


41,451 
401617 
IM46 
36442 

374*0 


•34 

971 
1*6 
MM 

um 


3 38 
3 40 
3 64 
3«t 
3tt 


40404 
40401 

36406 
H KO 




079,801 
836.008 

708477 
780.933 
711,807 


11-13 
•0-T1 
BO-M 

ion 
to-to 


M 

87 

a 
at 

4* 


smsi 

86,17! 
64.176 
33.161 

njm 


um 
um 
Utt 

1,133 
1,139 


3 96 

310 
ltl 

sat 
s tt 


16411 
S4434 
33,730 

atjti 

11.470 




004407 
0404 It 
•14.191 
800.471 
•47470 


as 

IT-OO 

8* 


41 
41 
40 
44 
4* 


30411 
19.760 
!M»I 
174*0 
16.414 


1,1*1 
1,139 
1.111 

UM> 
U« 


S-M 

3 79 
3 93 

4-40 
4- 17 


30440 
394M 
t040* 
36.971 
38.803 




•16404 
400440 
401400 
4*8.744 
401.771 


M-Tl 
66-61 

ia-ot 
uot 

U-tl 


4> 
47 
4| 
40 

•0 


• 16.111 
tiH< 
11,166 
11,116 
11,066 


1.066 
1401 
1,046 
U»7 
1.004 


4 39 
4 41 
4 S3 
4 tt • 
4-74 


14.700 
13403 
13406 
•1407 
10481 




•70410 
OS1.141 
0*7440 
304416 
1014 U 


M-00 
_ 14-40 
ttW 14- U 
~*«t-70 

it a 


•1 
St 
S3 
M 
■ 


10,079 
16,008 
16.144 
17414 
16.111 


960 
936 

tot 

874 


4 88 

5 08 

6- It 
6-14 
8-36 


MAM 
10401 
17400 
66.706 
16470 




•0*4*7 
140440 
004407 
»0t.747 


13-00 

11 -to 

tt-tt 

It -01 

11 -tt 


M 

87 
M 
W 

to • 


16,419 
14.863 

11,771 
12.980 
12418 


646 

618 

7»l 
766 
740 


6-46 

e-«i 

6 74 

»-o» 

6 66 


1S46S 
14.168 
11478 
11400 
11446 


« 


174,107 
1004M 
144460 
131434 
* 111400 


11 to 

10-00 
10-60 
MU 
6 74 


61 
tt 
|3 

64 

as 


11,476 
10.78* 
10,068 
94*6 
8.741 


717 
664 
671 

644 


6-36 
6 49 
t-tt 
4 96 

717 


11.110 
10416 
0.703 

*t*ee 

0400 
6,410 


- 


167461 
06471 
■6460 
764*0 
•6.707 


• S 

S-M 

o-to 

• 67 

7-04 


« 

67 

AG _ 
4* 

6» 

» 




636 

636 
•31 
406 

•16 


7 89 

8 51 
t-25 

MM 

11-46 


7.777 
7.141 

6468 
6460 




88436 

604M 
434*0 
- SMU 
11401 


7-00 
0-70 
0-SO 

» 


0* 

7» 
7» 
74 
76 


4.96S 
4.151 
1771 
3.2*0 
Z.70C 


601 
67* 

853 
618 
47« 


13- 14 
13 39 

14- 63 
M-09 
17-tt 


4460 
4401 
1400 
1401 
1464 




34,774 

tuts 

17401 
134*3 
10464 


» 

4-00 

4-31 

••*» 


76 

TT 
78 
79 
M 


1.IS6 
1409 

\.*s* 

1.104 
636 


<3t 

374 
39 
37* 

m 


KM 
t#- TO 
33-80 
34 4* 

»-*» ; 


3418 

Utt 
1466 

734 




6.140 

6.127 
4414 
3449 

140* 


3-40 
0-40 

3-17 

t-ot 

*-7t 


61 

U 
M 

te 


611 
436 

60S 

136 


ra 

136 
M0 - 

« 
so 


10-66 
16-96 
33 21 
36-07 
M-06 


370 

MO 

166 




L4S« 
MOB 
OH 
460 

243 


3-64 
t 86 

»•» 
1-00 
1-87 


66 

r 

M 
6* 

9» 


%» 

47 
IS 

u 

7 


»' • 

a 
e 

7 
4 


tt-tt 

a 7« 

46 3» 
40 10 

at -to 


64 

30 
30 

u 
• 




136 

74 
36 

1 


1-TO 
l-OI 
1*40 
1-00 
1-40 



91 1 3 MM t 1 -03 



IQ8 



CHAPTER IV. — AGS. 

TABLE-T. 

LIFE TABLE — N. W. F, P„ S1ND AND BALUCHISTAN. 
Females. 





•■■■*8 •* - B B**» 


itjlmf linl ■ m agca ■ 
■adz + L 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 






25,883 


25*88 


1 




6,469 


8* *V 


2 


67.888 


3,668 


6-24 


1 


64,310 


2.088 


324 


4 


62.224 


1,514 


2-43 


6 


60,710 


989 


1-65 


' m 
ft 


VV, til 


878 


1 -47 


7 


58433 


810 


1-38 


8 


58,023 


780 


1-31 


9 


57463 


723 


1 -28 


10 


58,540 


700 


1 -24 


j| 


55 840 


JUKI 


1 .94 


12 


55^150 


706 


1-28 


13 


64,446 


730 


1-34 


14 


63,715 


760 


1-41 


15 


52,956 


790 


1-50 


16 


52 166 


818 


1 -57 


17 . 


5I.M7 


846 


1-65 


18 


60,501 


871 


1-72 


19 


49.630 


894 


1-80 


20 


48,736 


916 


1 -88 


ZI 


47 820 




1*88 


2* . 


46,*&84 


956 


204 


23 


45,929 


974 


2-12 


24 


44.956 


992 


*) .41 
- Z'Zl 


25 


43,963 


1,010 


O . -9-fl 


9ft 


42 953 


1 029 


2*40 


27 


41,'»24 


l!049 


2-50 


38 


40,875 


1,074 


. 2-63 


29 


39,801 


1,109 


2-77 


30 


38,082 


1,161 


3-W 


31 


37 531 


1 215 


3-24 


32 


38416 


1.260 


3-44 


SI 


36,06ft 


1,263 


S 60 


34 


33,-WS 


l,ZO J 


3*75 


36 , 


32,636 


I, -BOS 


3-88 


%M 


31 273 


l t 257 


4-02 


31 


30.016 


1,249 


416 


38 


28,767 


1,238 


4 30 


W 


27,629 


1426 


A..AR 


40 


26,304 




^. CO . 


41 


25,097 


1,186 


4-72 


42 


23,912 


lilOO 


4-85 


43 


22,752 


1,133 


4-96 


44 


21,619 


1,103 




45 


20,516 


1,071 


5-22 






1 038 


5-34 


47 


18.407 


1|004 


6 45 


48 


17,403 


968 


6-56 


40 


16,435 


930 


0 OO 


SO 


16.506 


890 


0 »-* 


61 


14 All* 
14,010 


851 


6-82 


02 


13,764 


813 


5-91 


S3 


12,051 


776 


6-99 


64 


12,176 


741 


6*09 


68 


11.434 


708 


619 


6« 


10,726 


677 


6*31 


67 


10,048 * 


*>4 1 


6-44 


68 


8,402 


619 


6*58 


68 


8,783 


. MB 

V 


6-75 


80 


8 190 


689 


6*96 


81 


7.621 


547 


7 18 


8* 


7,074 


524 


7-41 


83 


6,650 




7*68 


64 


6,047 


484 


B vw 


86 


6,583 


466 


8-38 


68 


6,097 


449 


8-81 


67 


4,648 


435 


9-36 


68 » 


44" 


421 


9*99 


88 


3.798 


489 


10-76 


78 


3,384 


385 


11-67 


71 


2,989 


381 


12-75 


73 


2.808 


364 


13-99 


73 


2444 


346 


16-37 


74 


1,899 


323 


17-01 


76 


1.874 


297 


18*85 


78 


1479 


267 


30*88 


77 


1,012 


238 


23 32 


7t 


776 


201 


26*59 


7* 


575 


188 


28*87 


M 


408 


131 


32*03 


81 


278 


99 


35*61 


■ 


179 


71 


99*86 


a* 


108 


47 


4301 


84 


81 


99 


47-84 


M 


38 


--n 


U-13 


88 


U 


9 


89-34 


87 


8 


4 


70 12 


88 


* 


1 


75*87 



Li-ring betveaaakf-as Id-rim- »boT* ago i. Mesa aft-v 

and i J- 1. 



(5) 

84,881 
70,808 
06,429 
63417 
61.467 
60411 

59.272 
58 428 
57.643 
66,901 
56,190 

55,496 
54,796 
54.080 
53,335 
52.560 

61,786 
50,924 
50.065 
48,183 
48478 

47,352 
46,407 
46,442 
44,450 
43,458 

42,438 
41,400 
40,338 
39.248 
38,112 

36,923 
35,691 
34,436 
33,169 
31,906 

30.644 
29,392 
28,148 

26,916 
25,701 

24,504 
23,332 
22,186 
21,067 
19,966 

18,931 
17,906 
16,919 
15,970 
16,060 

14,189 
13,358 
12,563 
11,804 
11,080 

10,388 
9,725 
9,093 
8,486 
7,906 

7,347 
6,812 
6,299 
6,805 
5,330 

4,878 
4,431 
4,002 
3488 
3,187 

2,798 
2,428 
2,072 
1.737 
1,428 

1.146 
884 
876 
482 
343 

229 
149 
• SO 

46 
34 

10 
4 
1 



(6) 

2,328.185 
2,243,294 
2,172.486 
2,106.057 
2,042.840 
1.981.373 

1,921.162 
1,861.890 
1,803,462 
1,746,819 
1,688,918 

1,632,728 
1,577.233 
1.522,435 
1,468.355 
1,415,020 

1,362,460 
1,310,704 
1,259,780 
1,209,716 
1,160,532 

1,112,254 
1,064.002 
1,018.495 
973.053 
928,594 

885,136 
842.698 
801,298 
700,960 
721,714 

683,602 
646,679 
610,988 
576,553 
643,384 

511,479 
480,835 
461,443 
423,295 
386.379 

370,678 
346.174 
32: ,842 
300.656 
279.689 

259.603 
240,672 
222,767 
205,848 
189,878 

174,818 
180,629 
147,271 
134,706 
122,904 

111.824 
101,436 
91,711 
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CHAPTER V. 



Sex. 

Section i. — Interpretation of the Returns. 

78. The figures of the population of India by sexes show a further continua- Rlrt « 
tion of the steady fall in the proportion of females to males that has been going on 
since 1 901 . Various reasons have frequently been repeated to explain this shortage 
of females which is so characteristic of the population of India as compared to 
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that of most European countries. The female infant is definitely better equipped 
by nature for survival than the male, but in India the advantage she has at birth 
is probably neutralised in infancy by comparative neglect and in adolescence by 
the strain of bearing children too early and too often. Sons are everywhere desired 
not only among Hindus, where a son is necessary to his father's salvation, but 
almost equally so among other communities as well ; daughters in many parts of 
India mean great pecuniary expense in providing for their marriage, which more- 
over, among the majority perhaps of Hindus, must be arranged by the time they 
reach puberty. So strong indeed is the prejudice against the birth of daughters 
that abortion is reported to be sometimes practised if the child in the womb is 
foretold to be a girl. In every province in India the available vital statistics 
indicate that fewer females are born than males. It is admitted that the vital 
statistics are incomplete and that there is a definite tendency to omit to report the 
biit li of females in a greater degree than that of the similar omi&sion with regard to 
males at the same time the inequality which can be attributed to this source is not 
enough to balance the excess of male births reported ; n^r is there any evidence to 
justify an assumption of widespread female infanticide, though that practice no doubt 
lingers in isolated or remote areas, since as lately as 1930 the Jammu and Kashmir 
State Government had to take special measures to suppress it in certain Rajput 
villages, while the extraordinarily low female ratio of the Shekhawat branch of 
the Kachwaha clan of Rajputs in Jaipur State, 530 females per 1 .000 males, if indu- 
bitably suggestive of deliberate interference with the natural ratio. wh»-u con- 
-;'krv i with the Rajput tradition. The next worst Rajput ratios are those of the 
iShadai.-ia and T<-i;\-ar Rajputs in GwaUor State which are 634 and G22 females 
per ! .oo0 males respectively and these are also &o low as to appear extremely 
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suspicious of the same thing, being very much lower than the ratio (754) for the 
Hindu Rajputs of Jammu and Kashmir. Comparative neglect of female children is 
however admittedly common and taking the population as a whole the superior 
vitality of the female is unable to become operative at all until she reaches the age 
of 20 years. Further, among Hind us and Jains the effect of the consequent limita- 
tion in the number of females as compared to males is accentuated by a ban on 
widow re-marriage. 

In regard to the female ratio of the Kachwaha Rajputs, it is necessary to 
quote the Census Superintendent of Rajpntana : — 

" In conadpring these figures one is at once struck by the very low female ratio (584 females 
per 1,000 males) among Kachwahas. It is this that brings the ratio for all Rajputs as low as 796. 
If they are excluded the ratio is 841 which approximates to those for the closely akin Indo- 
Aryan races such as Jats, Gujars and Ahirs. The reason for the paucity of females must there- 
fore be sought for among conditions that are peculiar to the Kachwahas. This large, important 
and numerous clan acknowledges as its head the Ruler of Jaipur, a State the geographical posi- 
tion of which renders the Rajput matrimonial adage of K Paekcham ka beta our Purab Iri brti " 
difficult of fulfilment. A bridegroom from the West can only suitably be sought from the 
Rathor of Bikanpr and Marwar among whom the laws of hypergamy and the advantages of 
propinquity render easy the obtaining of brides from the Parihais, Sesodias and Bhattis. The 
most numerous by far of the Kachwaha clan are the Shekhawats, inhabitants of the Northern 
and, by Nature most ill-favoured portion of the State. Poverty precludes the payment of the 
substantial wedding dowry that is usually demanded and the family is traditionally haunted by 
the prospect of unmarried, girls. There has thus grown up such a studied neglect of female 
infant life, both actual and potential, as results in a recorded ratio of 530 female Shekhawats 

for every 1,000 males Deliberate infanticide seldom comes to light but there is no doubt 

that unwanted female infants are often so neglected, especially in some clans of Rajputs, that 
death is the result. In Jaipur State, for 1,000 tittle Rajput boys aged from 0-6 there are only 
659 little girb, while similar figures for Marwar and Mewar are 856 and 962 respectively. The 
diagram for the whole population shows that in childhood boys thrive at the expense of girls and 
the sudden drop in the proportion of females after the age of 4 bears testimony to this ". 

It is probably significant that the ratio of females to males in Rajpntana is higher 
in towns than in rural areas. This is in contrast to the greater part of India, and 
is suggestive of a conservative disregard of girl babies in the remoter areas. ' It may 
here be pointed out that if infanticide were, as might be expected, most frequent 
in families in which daughters were most numerous and absent where many sons 
and few daughters were bom, the ultimate effect would be to perpetuate strains 
in which males predominated at the expense of those favouring female births, 
a point of some importance in connection with the considerations in the following 
paragraph. 

79. A good deal of recent work on sex ratios has tended to the view that an 
increase in masculinity is an indication of declining population. Clearly that is 
not the case in India as a whole. On the other hand it may have some correlation 
to the low rate of increase among Hindus and Jains as compared to that in other 
religious bodies, as it is among Hindus and Jains that the disharmony resulting 
from the low proportion of women is likely to be most acutely felt on account of 
the non-remarriage of widows. It is not unlikely moreover that the caste system 
itself definitely tends towards a preponderance of masculinity. Westermarck takes 
the view that a mixture of race leads to an increase in the proportion of females 
and he cites (History of Human Marriage, pages 476 to 482, 3rd edn.) a number of 
observations from various parts of the world to support this view, and quotes 
incidentally Dr. Nagel's experiments in the self-fertiozationof plants as producing 
an excess of male flowers, several cases of inbreeding herds of cattle in which bull 
calves greatly exceed heifers, and two independent experiments in horae-breedirig 
indicating that fillies predominate among foals in proportion as the sire and dam 
differ in colour. Heape, arguing from the breeding of dogs, likewise concludes 
that inbreeding increases masculinity (quoted by Pitt-Rivers, Clash of Culture). 
The obvious inference is that marriage within the caste will ultimately, at any 
rate, increase the proportion of male to female children, and it is worth noticing 
that the belief that endogamy has this result does not merely arise from modern 
enquiries into the subject, since the Talmud is quoted as stating that mixed mar- 
riages produce only girls. It cannot, however, be taken as definitely proved that 
femininity increases with hybridization, as some investigations point in the opposite 
direction, and it may be noted in passing that among the Andamanese, who are 
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certainly declining faster than any race in India, women exceed men among the 
pure -bred aborigines, whereas males exceed females among the half-breeds. The 
name is the case with the Cochin Jews, where the White Jews, who are strictly 
endogamous and pure bred and who seem to be approaching extinction, number 
more females than males, whereas the hybridised Black Jews, who show some in- 
crease since 1921, have more males than females. The population concerned is, 
however, so small in the cases of the Andamanese and the White Jews that it is not 
safe to draw any conclusion, but Anglo-Indian males exceed Anglo-Indian females, 
whose ratio per 1,000 males is 942, and the disproportion is maintained throughout 
the reproductive period. Pitt-Rivers, while admitting that miscegenation has 
lowered the excessive masculinity of the pore Maori, attributes this to the greater 
adaptability of the mixed stock to vitally changed conditions and not to the effect 
of an admixture of blood directly, and, if he is right in this, it is possible that the 
failure of hybridization to increase the sex ratio in the case of Anglo-Indians is 
symptomatic of a decreased adaptability to an unchanged environment, but on 
the other hand the Anglo-Indian is anything but decreasing in numbers, his in- 
crease during the past decade has been 22-4% and during the past 50 years 122 • 9%. 
The apparent connection therefore between inbreeding and masculinity may be 
due to some other factor hitherto not appreciated. At the same time the fact 
remains that there is a good deal of evidence to support the theory that inbred or 
pure-blooded societies produce an excess of males, and Miss King's experiments 
with rats (quoted by Pitt-Rivers, op. cit.) afforded evidence that the normal sex 
ratio could be changed by breeding from litters which contained an excess of males. 
Mr. Sedgwick, in the Bombay Census Report for 1921, pointed out that the Indian 
caste system with its exogamous gotra and endogamous caste " is a perfect method 
of preserving what is called in Genetics the ' pure line '. The endogamy prevents 
external hybridisation, while the (internal) exogamy prevents the possibility of a 
fresh pure line arising within the old one by the isolation of any character not 
common to the whole line. With the preservation of .the pure line the perpetua- 
tion of all characters common to it necessarily follows." Whether this proposi- 
tion be entirely acceptable or not, it may be conceded that if once a caste, whether 
as a result of inbreeding or of some totally different factor, has acquired the natural 
condition of having an excess of males, this condition is likely to be perpetuated as 
long as inbreeding is maintained. Caste therefore would appear to be of definite 
assistance to the Hindu in his superlative anxiety for male children ; moreover, 
since the higher the caste the stricter, in the past at any rate, the ban on external 
exogamy, this tendency would show more patently in the higher caste and explain 
why the proportion of females to males increases in inverse ratio to social status. 
In any case it would be interesting to have reliable statistics of the sexes of the 
offspring of intercaste marriages. 

80. It is not, however, only Hindu society which suffers in India from a shortage 
of females, though in the case of Muslims, as also of Christians and of the Black 
Jews above referred to, the original stock from which the community has been 
recruited must have been very largely Hindu originally and may therefore be still 
influenced by the proclivities encouraged by previous inbreeding. Local conditions 
■may also have some bearing on the case, as the proportion of females to males is 
much higher in the damp climate of the south and east than in the drier Deccan 
and north-west, though here again it is not safe to infer, as was inferred in 1921 
by Marten, that climate is responsible for the ratio, since in that case the ratio of 
females to males should be still higher in the Nicobare than in Madras. In the 
Nicobars, however, the indigenous ratio is 927 females to every 1 ,000 males, while 
in the Andamans, where the basis of the local-born population is drawn from 
all over India and Burma and where the climate approximates to that of 
Madras and Burma, the ratio is far less, 366 female births being recorded 
for every 1,000 males among non- Andamanese. The Andamans figures rather 
suggest that race is more likely to be the responsible factor than cumate. One 
other factor has to be mentioned and that is the great reduction of recent 
years in mortality from famine. The India Census Report of 1911 (pages 220 
—222) adduces some evidence to suggest that famine leads to a higher mortality 
among males, and may therefore function as a corrective to an excessive male 
ratio, so that a reduction of mortality from famine would automatically reduce 
the ratio of females to males. 
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It is generally recognised that ; the ratio of females to mah>* inerea,^ invert 
£th social standing among Hindus. This is well illustrated by the figures for 
R,mbay where the whole Hindu population has been divided up at toS t 
education and social status into advanced, intermediate, backward and d,nre-ed 
classes For the advanced castes the ratio of women to men is 878 per 1 000 for 

tSfYfr ^ T W iOT the ab0ri ^ mal tribes 836 and for other 
backward &3 while for the depressed classes it rises to 982 per 1 000 males On 
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the other hand the ratio for Muslims 
taken as a whole in the same pro- 
vince is only 809 females to per 
1,000 males, and even if the States 
of Western India, where Muslim 
females actually exceed males in 
number, be reckoned in with Bom- 
bay it only raises the ratio for 
Muslim women to 829 per 1,000 
males. These figures are possibly 
not quite representative as they 
stand, since many of the Muslims 
in Bombay are immigrants, while 
climatic or racial factors may 
enter in since Sind is prepondera- 
tingly Muslim as compared to 
the rest of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, and as has already been 
stated, the preponderance of males 
is greater in the dry areas in the 
north-west of India, whatever the 
reason may be. The figures are, 
however, generally indicative of the 
fact that the preponderance of males 
over females is certainly no less 
among Muslims generally than 
among Hindus. It is probable that 
some proportion of the excess num- 
ber of males both among, Muslims 
and Brahmans or other high class 
Hindus is to be accounted for by the 
purdah system, 'not so much because 
there is any deliberate concealment 
of females, as because it makes the 
household generally more difficult 
of access to the enumerator, who 
might be tempted to put down the 
names of the members of the house- 
hold personally known to him and 
to omit those unknown, among 
whom the women of the household 
would naturally preponderate, to 
avoid having to make himself a 
nuisance to the inmates. There is, 
however, no reason to believe that 
the short enumeration of women 
due to this cause accounts for more 
than a very small part of the excess 
of males disclosed by the census. 
The Census Superintendent for 
Bombay has argued with some 
plausibility for the view that in the 
north-west of India, particularly 
among Muslims, the census returns 
have consistently understated the 
number of females between 0 and 16 
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on account of indifference to their existence or at deliberate concealment ; hi? 
arguments are attractive, but fail to account for the fact that the ratio of 
female-* aged 0-1 is much higher than the total ratio, whereas it is just at that 
period that it might be expected to be least, not only on account of the greater 
number of males born but because concealment would presumably be just as 
active a factor at that age as during the next 10 years or so while indifference 
might be expected to be possibly even more active, nor does it account for the 
existence of a progressive decline in the ratio from census to census. The all-India 
ratio (Burma included) is 901 females per 1,000 males for Muslims and 951 females 
per 1,000 males for Hindus. Here again, however, it has to be remembered that 
Muslims predominate in the north-west where the ratio of females to males is lower 
in all communities than in the south and east. If the Punjab alone be taken the 
Muslims have the higher ratio 841 females per 1,000 males, Hindus having 826 and 
Sikhs only 799 females per 1.0QO males. The only provinces in which there is 
actually an excess of women over men are Madras and Bihar and Orissa, though the 
Central Provinces can be added if Berar be excluded. In the Central Provinces and 
Berar taken together males have exceeded females for the first time since 1891, 
though in the natural population alone females still exceed males. In Burma 
again if Burmese alone be taken there is an excess of women over men. and the excess 
of males, as in the Federated Malay States, is due entirely to the immigration of 
foreign males. Conversely the excess of females in Bihar and Orissa. in the 
Central Provinces, other than Berar, and in Madras is partly accounted for by the 
emigration of males. The excess in Bihar and Orissa is mainly in C'hota Nagpur 
and Orissa, including the States. If the natural as distinct from the actual popula- 
tions of these provinces be taken, there is a ratio of 1,004 females per 1,000 males iu 
the Central Provinces, 984 females per 1,000 males in Bihar and Orissa and 
1,010 females per 1,000 males in Madras. Where females are in excess the 
excess is still most marked in the lower castes and does not always extend to the 
higher. Thus in Bihar and Orissa there are 964 Brahman females to every 1,000 
Brahman males, but in the Hari caste there are 1,009 females to every 1,000 males. 
Similarly in the Central Provinces there are 863 Brahman females to 1,000 males, but 
965 Sonar.1,017 Kalar and 1,117 Ghasia females to 1,000 males of their respective 
castes. The aboriginal tribes which have retained their tribal religions show for 
India as a whole, an excess of females per 1,000, males, their ratio being 1,009. 
For British Territory there is a decidedly higher ratio of 1,018 females to every 
1,000 males, which is mainly due to the high ratio of females (1,025 per 1,000 males) 
among the non-Hinduised tribes of Chota Nagpur and the Santal Parganas, since 
elsewhere except in Burma (1 ,021) and in Madras (1,006 females per 1 ,000 males) the 
tribal population shows a slight excess of males, the ratio being on the average 
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males. It seems likely 
that thi$ high ratio 
of females among 
the aborigines of 
Chota Nagpur and of 
the Agency Tracts of 
Madras is partly due 
to the recruiting of 
males for labour on 
the Assam tea gardens 
and the figures for 
emigration to Assam 
confirm the supposi- 
tion, as the Census 
Superintendent for 
that province remarks 
on the very poor re- 
cruitment of women 
coolies during the 
decade. The ratio is 
higher in the Bihar and 
Orissa States (1,038) 
and in Chota Nagpur 
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(1,040) than in the Santal Parganaa though for Indian States generally there are only 
993 tribal females per 1,000 males. Generally speaking however, except in the Xico- 
bar8 the numbers of the sexes are fairly well balanced m non-Hmduiscd tribes, being 
much more nearly equal than in either Hindus or Muslims in India as a whole. The 
general conclusion as to the sex ratios of the population as a whole of India proper 
is therefore that in the aboriginal tribes the numbers of the two sexes are ap- 
proximately equal, whereas in the rest of the community males exceed females. 
The all- India ratio of the latter per 1 ,000 of the former is lowest among Sikhs (782 
for India as a whole), next lowest among Muslims (901). and is 951 among Hindus ; 
but thj9 higher ratio is only maintained as compared to Muslims if the whole popula- 
tion be taken together, since the bulk of the Muslim population is located in the area 
where the females ratio for the whole community is lowest. .Taken by separate areas 

the ratio of females to males among Muslims 
is equal to or higher than the ratio among 
Hindus ; thus in Madras there are approxi- 
mately 1 ,026 females per 1 ,000 males in both 
communities and in the Punjab the Muslim 
ratio of females per 1 ,0<X) males is. as we have 
seen already, higher than the Hindu ratio. 
Within the Hindu community the ratio in- 
creases in inverse proportion to social posi- 
tion and education. The table in the maigiu 
and diagram above show the female ratio in 
the first year of life as compared to that at all 
ages censused, indicating the comparative 
wastage of female life from whatever causes. 

81. Prom the point of view, however, of the immediate increase or decrease of 
population the sex ratio of the total community is of less importance than the sex 
ratio of the breeding part of it. since on account of age or immaturity a considerable 
proportion of the population is neutral as regards reproduction. If we examine the 
relative proportions of females aged 15 to 45 and of males aged 20 to ."0, which may 
be taken to represent roughly the 1 needing age period of the population of India, 
it becomes immediately apparent that the proportion of female to male is generally 

higher than it is when the 
ratio is based on the total 
population. The marginal 
figures show the pro- 
vincial ratios in British 
India, calculated first on 
the reproductive ages, 
compared with those cal- 
culated on the total popula- 
tion, and arranged accord- 
ing to the number of females 
per 1 ,000 males in ascending 
order. The figures of Nor- 
thern Ireland (1926) have 
been added for comparison. 
As in India there are 
areas, or at least one, Co. 
Fermanagh, where males 

exceed females, and have done so for fifty years. Delhi and the Andaman Islands 
have been purposely omitted on account of the artificial composition oi their 
populations. Apart from Coorg, where as already pointed out the low female ratio 
seems quite out of place and which calls for some special explanation not yet 
forthcoming, the position of three provinces excites comment. Assam niisht be 
expected to figure lower down in the list, the Nicobare low^r still, and the ( entral 
Provinces on the contrary higher up. The probability is that Assent and the 
Central Provinces are inversely affected by migration, that is by able-bodied males 
of the reproductive ages immigrating to the first as tea garden labour and emi- 
grating from the other in the same capacity. The figures of the Xicobars. with th.-ii 
very small population, have been to some extent biassed by the presence of 
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foreign traders and the crews of Chinese pearling boats, etc., whose compara- 
tively small numbers are nevertheless enough to impair the balance of the sex re- 
turns. If these be excluded the number of Xicobareae females per 1 ,000 Nicobarese 
males is 927 : and if the reproductive ages only be considered, it becomes 991. 
Taking India as a whole therefore, the sex ratio is very far from being as unfavour- 
able to a progressive population as the total sex figures suggest at first sight. At the 
name time it must not be forgotten that the point at which the number of females is 
adequate to the number of males is limited to the ages from 15 to 30, and the pro- 
bability is that their deficiency from the ages of 30 to 60 is due to exhaustion by 
breeding as soon as the reproductive period is reached. The Age of Consent Com- 
mittee reports as follows : — 

" Inquiries into a large nuinb> r of cases show that when the marriage of young people is 
consummated at an early age. say, when the boy is not more than 16 years or the girl is 12 or 
13, a fairly large percentage of wives die of phthisis or some other disease of the respiratory 
organs or from some ovarian complication within 10 years of the consummation of marriage *'. 

The earlier deficiency is also responsible, since were the excess of females in age 
group 0-5 maintained till group 15 to 20 the parity between the sexes would be 
maintained for a greater period after that point. Actually more males are born but 
there are more females in age group 0-5, after which the sudden drop in the ratio 
may be taken to indicate the effect of discriminative neglect in favour of male 
children during the earlier years. The Census Superintendent for Bombay comes, 
among others, to the following definite conclusion : — 

" The death-rate amongst females is higher than amongst males in the 5 to 10 years age 
group ; this is due to the neglect of female children. There is no reliable evidence showing 
whether the tendency to neglect female children is more powerful in certain communities and- 
castes than in others, but prima facie it is probable that neglect of female children varies to 
some extent with economic circumstances. A study of the specific death-rates shows that 
after the age of 5 only in the 40 and over age groups is the female death-rate lower than the 
male. 65-8 per cent, of the female population is aged between 5 and 40 so that the heavy 
death-rate affects the larger proportion of the female population." 

There are more females again at 20 to 25 and for the third time more females at 




Curvet to tkow mtmbert living in India at different aga-periodt. 

70 and over. The dip in the age curve for 1931 between 15 and 25 years indicates a 
recurrent feature of Indian age-returns, already referred to in the last chapter. 
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Writing with reference to the curves of male and female vital statistics in the 
United Provinces the Census Superintendent shows very lucidly the effects there 
of immature maternity on the ratio of the sexes : — 

" Nothing could demonstrate more plainly the 
dangers to -which the women of this province arr 
exposed owing to the conditions under which they 
bear children ; and the fact that the curve rises 
between 20 and 30 illustrates the fact that those 
dangers are rot limited to the birth of the first-born, 
but continue as the result of subsequently bearing 
too many and too frequent children, or as the result 
of disorders and diseases arising from child-birth. 

In the margin I give the sex-ratio at the 
various age periods for 1921 and 1931. They are 
most striking. Here we see at once that whereas 
the sex-ratio in deaths has fallen since 1921 at all 
other ages, it has risen at the reproductive ages of 
15-30. This bears out what I have said elsewhere, 
viz : — that in the absence of selective epidemic 
diseases the effect of the usual very high mortality 
of females at the reproductive ages becomes more noticeable, and so the sex-ratio in deaths 
rises." 

In Cochin State on the other hand these conditions have been remedied : — 

" Further a steady rise in the age of marriage consequent on the rapid progress of female 
education in the State and the gradual displacement of primitive methods of midwifery by 
modern and scientific methods have considerably reduced the dangers which almost all women 
have to face, and lowered the death-rate among young mothers to an appreciable extent. The 
gradual rise in the sex ratio is but the natural outcome of these improved conditions." 

It is necessary now to examine the figures by certain religions in the same 
manner. Communities in which the women outnumber the men, figures of which 
present no abnormal features, need not perhaps occupy our attention further. 
Thus indigenous Burmese races show no marriages under 5 years and very few indeed 
under 10 years, and their total figures of married persons show a slight excess of 
females which is in no way remarkable. Indian figures are of course very different. 
In India as a whole in all except tribal communities the males outnumber the females, 
in spite of which we find a progressive instead of a regressive population, and at the 
same time the contradictory condition in many places that parents of sons are able 
to demand considerable sums from parents anxious to obtain husbands for daugh- 
ters. The latter custom is of course partly due to the rule that a girl must be marri- 
ed before puberty, a point to which reference must be made in the next chapter, 
while the progressive nature of the population has already been indicated 
when pointing out that the inequality between the sexes was less at the 
reproductive ages than when taken as a whole. It is from this point of view 
that communities must be examined individually. Taking the Hindus it 
appears that there are 54,473,448 females of the reproductive ages to 51,450,266 
males, an excess of three million or 1,059 females to every 1,000 males. In 
the case of the Hindus however the factor of the ban on widow remarriage 
is important, for there are 8,313,773 widows at the reproductive ages and 
when these are excluded the female excess is reduced to a deficiency of over five 
million, of over 10 per cent, that is, leaving only 897 per 1,000 males. Similarly 
among Jains the exclusion of widows leaves a deficiency of nearly 20 per cent, 
of females in the reproductive period. Sikhs have an actual deficiency of over 
15 per cent, of females at the reproductive period in any case, and though a con- 
siderable number of their potentially reproductive males remain unmarried in 

consequence, they are, compared to Hindus 
and Jains, a late marrying community, 
while the remarriage of widows is not 
banned. In the case of the Muslims there 
is an excess of females (1,026 per 1,000 
males) at the reproductive period, in spite 
of the fact that the female ratio for the 
whole population is only 901 per 1,000 
males. The Christians have a still greater excess of females at the reproductive 
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Increase 
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32 
13 
10 
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Females 15 — 45 
per 1,000 males 
20—50. 



1,080 
1,026 
897* 
810* 
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ages, having 1,080 females per 1,000 males of that period. It seems likely that 
these proportions have some definite bearing on the rates of increase in the different 
communities. It offers an explanation of the particularly small rate of increase of 
Jains, and a reason why Hindus have increased at a slower rate than Muslims.' 
The comparative rat* of Hindu increase would be lower still were it not for the 
large additions received from tribal communities, a source of recruitment which 
will not be available indefinitely. The exceptionally high Christian rate of increase 
is of course similarly affected by the inclusion of converts, but the sex ratio is pro- 
bably contributive. In the case of the Sikhs, which is very obviously an instance 

to the contrary, it is impossible to aseer- 
Variation Females is — 15 tain what proportion of the abnormal 
Community. per l.oBOmai,* increase is due to accretions from Hinduism. 

Considerable numbers of Hindus, parti- 
gikh +M cularly of the Arora caste, are reported to 

Tribal —is 1.143 have turned Sikh in the Punjab, and there 

is some evidence of a considerable pro- 
paganda about the time of the census to induce depressed castes in the Punjab to 
return themselves as Sikhs. Sahejdhari Sikhs who returned themselves as Hindu in 
1921 may have returned themselves as Sikh in 1931, and it is more than probable 
that this was the case in tlte Punjab, where they can register as voters in Sikh 
constituencies by making a declaration that they are Sikhs. In some provinces, 
e.g., Sind, there have been extraordinary fluctuations in the numbers returned as 
Sikhs probably on account of a varying classification of Sahejdhari •. The Sind 
variations are mentioned below (Chapter XI, para. 165) and must cause the 
exceptional increase of 1931 to be regarded with much reserve. The percentages 
of variation in Sind, where there were 127,000 Sikhs returned in 1881, were — 99 
in 1891 and — 100 in 1901. In 1911,12,000 were returned and the variations 
for 1921 and 1931 were — 42 per cent, and +164 per cent. In any case it is 
likely that the practice of late marriage by the community in general would 
tend to a higher birth rate, or rather a higher survival rate, since it seems clear 
that premature maternity is likely not only to deplete the number of married 
women in the later age groups of the reproductive period but to reduce the number 
of healthy children bom to them. . If this be so the same consideration would 
apply to the analogous case of the Anglo-Indians already mentioned above. An- 
other striking case which at first sight appears to conflict with the hypothesis pro- 
posed is that of the Tribal Religions which suffer a decrease of 15 per cent, in spite 
of the very favourable sex ratio of 1,143 females to 1,000 males in the reproductive 

rod. It will be seen from the figures given in Chapter XI that this decrease can 
entirely attributed to transfers from Tribal Religions to Hinduism and to 
Christianity, but chiefly to the former. In this connection a reference may be made 
to the diagram of the sex ratios at the last four censuses at paragraph 80 above. 
It will be noticed that the Christian and Sikh communities, which have both shown 
very remarkable increase in population at this census, have had a rising female ratio 
for the past two decades, and it is possible that the rising female ratio of the Anglo- 
Indians from 1911 to 1921 is also intimately associated with their 1931 increase, in 
which case the falling ratio of 1921-31 should indicate a much reduced rate of 
increase after 1941 if not before. No other community has shown any increase in 
the female ratio since 1911, except the slight increases during the past decade among 
Jains, Jews and Tribes. The steadily falling Muslim ratio is of some importance ana 
must inevitably lead to the cessation of the high increase in that community. It is 
possibly to be imputed to the observance of the purdah system by the poorer classes 
and the consequent prevalence of consumption and early mortality among women. 
It also suggests a possible lowering of the age of marriage and maternity. 

82. An examination of the sex ratio by caste might be expected to show an **» ( .^^* 
immediate correlation to the ratio of prevalence of infant marriage to which 
allusion is made in the next chapter, whereas at first sight these ratios appear in 
almost inverse relationship. It must however be borne in mind first that the ratio 
of the prevalence of infant marriage has been calculated on the number of married 
aged 0— $ only, excluding all figures of marriage for girls beyond that age group and 
secondly that the mere ceremony ot marriage cannot of itself affect the ratio. The 
practices which govern the female ratio in India, apart from possible climatic or 
racial factors, the nature, degree and very existence of which are doubtful, are those 
relating to the care of female children and to too early and too frequent maternity, 
umoc 
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Caste or Tribe. 



Rajput (Rajpulana) 

Jat 

Gnjar 

Braiiman (Bengal) 
Rajput (India) 
Sayyid 
Kayastha 

Moruin 

Brahman (India) 

Gadaria 

Kunbi 

Komati 

Yadava 

Dom 

Chamar 

Teli 

Mahar 

M&r&tha 

Sawara 

Gond 

Nayar (India] 
Tanti 

Nayar (Cochin) 



Females 
per 1,000 
males. 

798 

805 

832 

847 

868 

884 

888 

898 

902 

929 

937 

938 

948 

952 

967 

979 
1,001 
1,004 
1,019 
1,045 
1,049 
1,058 
1,154 



Fertility 
(UUstlos. 



neither of which have any necessary connection with the frequency of the marriage 

ceremony when the bride is under six aud 
a half years old — an age at which even the 
most precocious can hardly bear ( hildren. 
The marginal table therefore must be re- 
garded as merely suggestive of the possible 
prevalence of the neglect of female children 
and/or of too early and too frequent mater- 
nity "as likely to be contributive to a low 
ratio of females to male* in the- total *jaste 
population. It may here be pointed out 
that the figures for Rajputs (India) include 
from some provinces both Sikh and Muslim 
Rajputs, and that in Jammu and Kashmir 
State, where it has recently (1930) been 
found necessary to take special measures 
to prevent infanticide among Hindu 
Rajputs, the sex ratio among Hindu 
Rajputs is 754 females per 1,000 males, 
that among Muslim Rajputs being 918. 
The Census Superintendent of the United 
Provinces points out that there still appears to exist a differential treatment ol 
girl babies between different castes and continues : — 

" It is only by preserving the girl babies that a sufficiency of females will remain at all ages 
The dangers of child-birth (dependent in large measure on the customs of the jcaste in respect 
of the age of the consummation of marriage) largely control the ratio of the sexes in the tota 
population of every caste." 

A reference may be made in this connection to the marginal table and diagrarr 
above (paragraph 80) in which the difference between the female ratio in the firsl 
year of life and the female ratio for the population as a whole is clearly indicated 
Only two purely Muslim groups have been tabulated and of these th< 
figure for Sayyids is so low as to make it doubtful if it represents a complete 
enumeration of the females of the group. This doubt arises from an examina 
tion of the returns under the head ' Pathan ' which, though available fron 
eight provinces and states, afford the very low ratio of 864 females per 1,000 males 
and suggest that either some of the Pathans enumerated were temporary 
visitors whose females reside-outside the scope of census enumeration (e.g., in tht 
N.-W. F. P. Tribal Areas) or that females of the Pathan group have been returnee 
as Muslims merely without specification of tribe. It is possible that something o: 
this sort may have affected the returns of Sayyids also since the Muslim groups 
except perhaps in the case" of the Momins, are not by any means so clearly denned ai 
are Hindu castes or primitive tribes. In the case of the latter again it must not b< 
forgotten that under one head are sometimes included not only tribesmen living { 
detached and tribal life in their own hills but also Hinduised tribesmen whose lif< 
and customs are hardly if at all distinguishable from those of other castes occupying 
the same areas. Thus ' Sawara ' includes not only the hillmen of the Ganjan 
Agency whose life and religion is purely tribal, but the Saharias of Gwalior who ar< 
completely Hinduised. This difference is perhaps reflected in their sex ratios, fo 
the Gwalior Saharias have only 977 females per 1,000 males whereas the Madrai 
branch of the tribe have 1,024 and the C. P. branch 1,043. It has already beei 
pointed out that the highest female ratio is generally to be found either amonj 
primitive tribes or low castes, among both of whom marital cohabitation does no 
usually take place till approximate maturity is reached. The sex ratio is als< 
similarly high among the marumakkaihayam communities of the Malabar coas 
where female children are no less cared for than male and where, owing to the pre 
valence of adult marriage very early maternity is unusual. 

Section U. — Fertility. 

83. Figures of the size and composition of families, and statistics bearing oi 
the rate of propagation in India are so inadequate that it was decided to attemp 
to obtain some figures of fertility at this census in spite of the many difficulties 
Thcfigures obtained will be found in Appendix I to Part ii (Tables) of this volum< 
Financial considerations were one obstacle and others were the difficulty of gettin 
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ordinary enumerators, and the still greater difficulty of getting suitable persons to 
carry out the rather delicate enquiries needed for this purpose. In Baroda State 
the enquiries made were particularly careful and thorough, and the Census Com- 
missioner for that State, Mr. S. V. Mukerjea. has dealt admirably with the whole 
subject in his report In Travancore also 105,000 returns were collected, of which 
only 2-7 per cent, had to be rejected, and they have been carefully discussed in 
detail by Dr. Pillai. In the United Provinces the Local Government decided 
that no such enquiries could be made, but in most other provinces and states some 
attempt was made to obtain figures of fertility. Various agencies were used, 
generally educational or medical, and wherever possible the figures were collected 
through women. The total number of families for which returns of some kind 
were obtained was about 900,000 drawn from all grades of society and (except the 
United Provinces) from every part of India, so that the resulting figures may be 
taken as a well-mixed sample, though admittedly inadequate numerically. As 
the information obtained was very variable in degree and quality it was necessary 
to reject for one table or another those returns which were inadequate in some 
respect, and in consequence the numbers dealt with in each table fall very fax 
short of the total number of returns received, amounting in some cases to less 
than half. In the tables volume gross figures have been compiled for India, with 
sub-totals by all communities for which more than one "provincial figure exists. 
Thus in the case of Hindus a sub-total of ' Other Interior Castes ' has been com- 
piled, and a further sub-total of Yadavas ; on the other hand no separate sub- 
total of Bafinda appears, as a separate figure for this caste is available for one state 
only, and as it can be found in the provincial figures there was no object in repeat- 
ing the total for India. The figures that follow in this chapter are those compiled 
for India only, and for provincial or state sub-totals it will be necessary to refer 
to the Tables volume. 

84. The first statement shows the proportion of male and female children 
returned as the first born of the families examined. Whether Jastrzebski's theory 
that the sex of subsequent births is influenced in the direction of masculinity or 
femininity by the sex of the first child be valid or not, it is likely that males will 
predominate among the first-born, as it seems to be a universal phenomenon that 
although fewer survive infancy more males are actually born than females, and 
this majority can hardly fail to be reflected in the proportions of male to female 
first-born. In any case the enquiry in Burma showed that in 61 per cent, of the 
families in which a girl was born first' female children predominated, and in 75 
er cent, of those in which the first-bom was a boy, male ctuldren predominated, 
ut the figures dealt with were , A0t large. In Baroaa, however, the figures 
Number Number * of 29,000 families yielded precisely the same 
offemeie. offemeie. percentages. . The corresponding percent- 
ages in Travancore were 52 and 61. The 
marginal table shows that there is a general, 
if not very exact, correspondehce between 
the ratio of the sexes of first births and 
the ratios throughout India of the natural 
population of provinces, though the com- 
parative symmetry of the figures is marred in 
particular those of by Delhi, the Punjab, the 
Andaman Islands, Mysore and the Central 
Provinces. At any rate it is clearly in the 
north-west that the female ratio is lowest 
among the first-born as among the total 
population, anoHn the south that it is, corres- 
pondingly, the highest. This rather suggests 
that the lower ratio of females to males 
in the north-west is due in part to an actual insufficiency of female births, though 
if the sex ratio of first births be maintained throughout subsequent births the Punjab 
and Delhi should show a higher survival rate than they do, as also Mysore. 

Statement I. 
Sex of FinlrBom. 

Number of Quilii X amber af males Ktunber of ieaemw Number of alps 

fin*. born. Six hmu. first-eorn per 1,000 . . 

males first -born. 
SSMftS Xtt£S* 77» 
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Province or State. 



Baluchistan 

Jamma and Kashmir 

Baroda 

Gvalior 

Bengal 

Central India . . 

Delhi 

Punjab 

Central Provinces 
Bombay 

Western India States 
Travancore 
Andaman Islands 

Madras 

Cochin 
Mysore 



first born per 1,000 
per 1,000 males in 



males 

first 

born.- 

566 

am 

6M 

726 
730 
7SS 
788 
7SS 
IBS 
SOS 
829 

m 

875 
879 
S82 
834 
867 



natural 
popula- 
^ tion. 

833 

808 

•33 

808 

942 

840 

788 

823 
1.004 

823 

868 

887 

883 

946 
1,010 
1,023 

968 



Sax at 

tat-ben. 




206 
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rwwty and 85. The second statement shows the proportion of sterile to fertile marriages 
mEti!**. according to the duration of marriage, and the age of the wife at the rime of 
marriage. No account is taken of still-born children and such are not counted as 
births at all in any of these tables. The general percentage of sterility in mar- 
riages that have lasted 15 years and over is 6 per cent. This percentage falls in 
the case of wives married under 12 years to 2 per cent, but the numbers available 
are few and the percentage unreliable for that reason. There is less reason to 
doubt the result in the case of wives married at 13 to 14 years of age when the 
percentage of sterility is only 4, rising to 7 in the case of wives married above 
the age of 14 years. These results have, however, to be read with those obtained 
from the next table which shows the average size of the family correlated to the 
age of the wife at marriage. Here we find that while the average number of child- 
ren born from wives married at all ages is 4-2 and the siirvival rate 2-9, both 
the number born and the survival rate seem to increase with the age of the wife 
at marriage and are at the highest for wives married at 30 years and over, 5-1 
and 3 • 6 respectively, while for wives married at 20 to 30 years they are 4 • 3 and 
3*1. The general inference is that although an increase in the age of marriage 
for girls slightly increases the risk of the marriage proving sterile, possibly on 
account of greater exposure to sterilizing diseases, it also increases the number 
of children born alive when the marriage is, as it will be in at least 92 per cent, 
of cases, fertile, and it likewise increases the probability of survival to the children. 

Statement II. 



Proportion of fertile and sterile marriages. 

Duration of Marriage. 



Age of wife at 
marriage. 


i— — ■■ 
0-4 


years. 


5-9 years. 


10-14 years. 


^ 

15 years and longs* 

. * 


• 






,\ 








, 






r~ 

Fertile. 


^ ( 

Sterile. 


Fertile. 


' » 

Sterile. 


<— 

Fertile. 


Sterile. 


Fertile. 


Sterile 


All Ages 


164,491 


71,602 


213,807 


41,930 


214,696 


27,433 


444,161 ' 


26,513 


0-12 


1,588 


1,592 


• 5,933 


1,188 


11,792 


645 


26,767 


604 


13-14 


63,803 


28,590 


93,718 


16,982 


91,871 


10,106 


203,135 


9,509 


15-19 


81,610 


34,427 


92,905 


19,473 


87,890 


13,509 


165,421 


12,917 


20-29 


15.751 


6,085 


19.350 


3,711 


20,710 


•2,727 


43,098 ' 


3,020 


30 and over 


1.739 


808 


• 1,901 


576 


2.433 


446 


5.740 


463 



Statement III. 
Average size of family correlated with age of wife at marriage. 



Sin of 
Family by 
OeeniatloD. 





Number of 




Number of 




Number of 


children 


Average 


children 


Averag e 


families. 


bora alive. 


observed. 


surviving. 


observed. 


568,628 


2,368,172 


4-2 


1,661,448 


2-9 


40,729 


154,120 


3-8 


112,127 


2-8 


191,783 


809,891 


4-2 


552,345 


2-9 


249.874 


1,022,209 


41 


726,118 


2-9 


75,758 


328,181 


4-3 


232,804 


31 


10.484 


53,771 


51 


38,054 


3-6 



Wife»married at 

All Ages 
0-12 years 
13-14 years 
15-19 years 
20-29 years 
30 years and over 

86 In the fourth statement, which shows the size of family by the occupation 
of the husband, the average number of children born per family . which in this case 
rcakulated on a smalle? number of families, works out at the slightly higher 
We of 4-3 and the survival rate obtained, 3-0, is similarly shghtly higher 
TlTisltated Tthe form of the numbers surviving per 1000 born, 697 per 1,000 
foTall the families examined. The families are classified by occupation on the 
ines of the Option Table (X), but the result of this has been that the numbers 
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in some occupational orders, on which averages have been calculated, are realty 
too small for any safe conclusion. The general average sue of family is exceed- 
ingly constant about the number 4. In five instances it rises to 5-0 or over, the 
maximum being 5-6, but in three of these cases the numbers dealt with are 
very low. In the other two, where the numbers are higher, the rate may perhaps, 
be accepted. These two are the orders of Religion and of Persons living on their 
Income. In the latter the survival rate is also high, as might be expected, 712 
per 1 ,000, though not as high as in the case of Law, Medicine and Instruction, where 
the survi val rate is 760 per 1 ,000 while the average family is only 3 • 7. Apparently 
physicians, if unable to heal themselves, can yet heal their children. At any rate 
this is the highest survival rate found in any occupation, the next highest being 
those of the families of men employed in textile industries and in the Army, 731 
and 729 respectively, with average families of 3-7 and 3-6. Public adminis- 
tration comes next with an average family of 3-*9 and a survival rate of 721 per 
1 ,000. The lowest survival rates, all those below 600 in fact, are calculated on 
figures too small to be worth considering, but it is possibly significant that, the 
survival rate in Industry as a whole is only 687 children per 1,000 born, though the 
general level is in the neighbourhood of 700, and Class C (Public Administration 
and Liberal Arts) as a whole has the rate of 716, but with smaller families. 

Statement IV. 



Size of families by occupation of husband. 

S. B. — Total* in thi* table include figure* whfeh could not be distributed to tab- total* owing to the method 
adopted in compilation. 



Occupation. 


Number 

of 
familiee 
examined. 


Number 
of 

efcfldren 

born. 


Arerage 

V* 
family. 


Number 
of 

children 
•urririny. 


Proportiot 
of total 
enrriTinf. 

to 

1,000 bon 


Total of all classes 


408,161 




4 3 


1,218,457 


887 


A. — Prodwtioa of Raw tutorials 


2SM01 


978,760 


4-4 


aaavMo 


888 


Exploitation of animal* and vegetation 


223.077 


97o,74« 


4 4 


882,233 


608 


Pasture and Agriculture 


tn.ou 


911453 


4 3 


931441 


393 


Cultivation 


m,m 


M4M7 


4 t 


992455 


995 


Cultivating oumert 


tiJSl 


19*432 


4-4 


93434 


«M 


Agricultural Labounrt . . 


13,411 


57,691 


4 3 


40,SO7 


m 


Forestry 


139 


529 


3 3 


3S5 


art 


Stork-Raising 


S.0SS 


36,437 


4-1 


13M7 


67$ 


E.— Preparation aae sapply at Material Safe 
ataaea*. 


•Utt 


367 l 381 


41 


MMH 




Industry 


•8403 


2oi .ass 


41 


138.608 


687 


Textile* 


5470 


to,w 


i-r 


16,137 


731 


Bid**, Mnt and hard material* from Ike 
auimml kingdom. 


57 


m 


41 


134 


804 


Wood 


1JM 


tjtto 


4-1 


4J92 


674 


•Sawyv*!* ttf'jWAter«% M*v"MF*9 6M*i jkw*wws 


24.T0S 


m,m 


4 3 


71,713 


673 


Mlals 


sss 


t,m 


3-8 


1,753 


663 


Blaettmitki, other workers in iron, inter* 
of implements, trurktrs >* ere**, ooffmr 
and k*B metal. 


m 


3414 

**> 


3$ 


i.631 


763 


it^s—^ ^?|FVflM6al 

Cktmitmlprodmd9pvpmi$m i*mm — in— ■ 


m 


673 


31 


453 


676 


tn 


m 


31 


5M 


tit 




*u 


djm 


4-9 


3443 


ru 


Industries ef drum smd nut *m*m .. 


»J47 


31473 


3-9 


nan 


6*3 


JhuUiwf Industrie! 


1JJT 


dMt 


3 3 


3463 


673 



MMOC 
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HaaUwr 


Ranker 




Nnmber 


Proportion 
of total 


Occupation. 


of 


of 


Arenas 


of 


■U filing 




baaibea 


children 


f ^ 


children 


to 




exanined. 


doth. 


familr. 


surririnc. 


1,000 born. 


Q— frmtHtm of memwt 0/ pwmjmi 


77 


333 


5-0 


229 


593 


Pi udmikim mmd traaitmismom af pifitil 
force. 


*» 
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3-9 


7$ 




Miwtmummt mmd umdafmmi Imdmstrit .. 
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13.475 


4-3 


12.573 


631 


J) j • | j 


3,*47 


H.42S 


4-3 


10,48* 




Vranaporv 


4.077 


14.893 


3.7 


10*245 


AAA 


Trmmmpmrt bf volar . . 


297 


1M* 


Si 


1,002 


649 


^VwMporf 6y nmd 


i,4*9 


SjS60 


3-3 


3,784 


669 


Transport bf rmU 


*il 


1J77 


3-5 


1,122 


711 


Trade 4 . 


49J43 


170.SS3 


4 3 


US.110 


692 


— NHb AJwIHtmtf mmt Utani Arta . . 


34,466 


1*9,219 


4-0 


99,701 


71* 


Public Fcrcr . . 


S.«71 


10,464 


3-9 


7,106 


679 


-«r-f 


7.S4J 


5.436 


3-6 


3J999 


729 


Pake* 


7*3 


2.7*4 


3-7 


1.734 


630 


Public Administration . . 


19,232 


74,888 


3-0 


53,842 


731 


Plofi— kmi and liberal Art* 


12,550 


5AJM7 




TCI 


719 


Behgiom 


2,497 


ltjtH 


£-2 


7,970 


All 


Lsm, Msdidme mmd ItutrmeHtm . . 


7.J60 


27,412 


3-7 


210.324 


760 




snjm 


m.m 


4 1 




694 


PMaooa living on their income. . . 


3.407 


17.054 


5-0 


12,146 


712 
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6,401 


24,068 


3-8 


16,526 


687 


Inaaficiently deaeribed occupation* 


30,125 


133,062 


41 


85,128 


692 


Labourer* mmd workmen otherwise nmsmmsiftd 


29J42 


11SJ34 


41 


31,979 


694 
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68,668 
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41.692 
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9J51 


4 5 


6,774 
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Otter ttmeUumified mm ptodmtHm Industrie* 


53 


326 


5-0 


204 


626 


Unemployed and oooapetioiu unspecified 


15*617 


60.061 


3-9 


41,797 


696 



87. The fifth statement correlates the duration of marriage with the community 
of the married and the number of quick births, and dealing with considerably 
larger numbers the average number of children born falls to 3 *9, the lowest general 
figure yielded by any of these tables, but this of course is determined by . the fact 
that large numbers of the marriages examined are incomplete. In marriages of 
ten to nineteen years duration the average number of children born is four and in 
marriages of 33 years duration and over it is 5 • 8 rising in the case of a few Kurmi 
marriages to 9, and in that of one Jewish family to 10. In Buddhist families on 
the other hand, where marriage is late, the average number born falls in cases of 
duration over 33 years and is at its highest in marriages of 20 to 31 years duration 
with an average per family of 6 - 1, only equalled in that duration term by Christians 
and Kurmis with the same number. The latter however rise to 7-0 in the later 
duration term in which the Buddhist average falls. Some conclusions can also 
be drawn from this table as to the frequency of births, the general inference 
being that two children are born alive during the first few years of marriage and 
that after ten years of married fife have been accomplished the rate is approxi- 
mately 1 child per decade up to 32 years of marriage. 

In the sixth statement, which correlates the size of family to its com- 
munity, the number of families examined is again rather fewer, and the total sur- 
vival rate for 1,000 children born alive appears as 700 instead of the 697 yielded 
by Table IV, 700 being approximately the figure obtained likewise from Table III. 
The average per family, 4 • 3 in Table IV, is 4 • 2 by Tables III and VI, though it rises 
to 6-3 for Kayasthas and falls to 2-5 for Bhils. In the latter case the low birth- 
rate is compensated for by a high survival rate, 741, but the nomadic castes who 
have an average family of only 3-3 do not reach the general standard survival rate 
of 700, having one of 651 only, no doubt indicating the effects of their habits of 
life. The lowest survival rates are shown by Kurmis and Chamars, both under 
600 and both having the majority of their wives married under 15 years of age, 
whereas the Sikh with the majority married over that age has a survival rate of 714, 
and the same combination of a high survival rate with a late age of wives at mar- 
riage appears in Pars is, Christians and above all in Buddhists, but the number dealt 
with in the first and third of these three communities is regrettably small, while 
Muslims, also with a majority of marriages with the wife aged 15 or over, have a 
survival rate of one below the general standard. 



Statement V. 

Duration of Marriage correlated with Caste or Religion of Family. 

Duration of Marriage with Present Wife. 
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2-7 


24,638 


96,079 


3-9 


24,415 


129,798 


5-3 


1.684 


9 963 


6-9 


6 047 


41,876 


6*0 




708 


2,722 


3-9 


187 


237 


1-4 


27 


67 


2-6 


121 


606 


4-2 


121 


644 


6-3 


66 


218 


3-9 


215 


1,066 


4-W 


Kurmi 


SIS 


1,400 


4-6 


90 


177 


2-0 


20 


62 


3-1 


111 


639 


4-9 


76 


462 


6-1 


9 


17 


8-6 


17 


162 


- 0-0 




ifilM 


18,078 


3-4 


1,132 


1,634 


1-4 


328 


772 


2-4 


1,488 


4,930 


3-3 


1,274 


6.202 


4-9 


85 


416 


4-9 


890 


2,114 


6-4 




],M7 


8,481 


3-8 


478 


710 


1-8 


140 


282 


2-7 


606 


2,171 


3-9 


470 


2,621 


6-4 


28 


147 


6-8 


181 


880 


4*0 


r«faw 


938 


2,678 


29 


262 


281 


11 


71 


170 


2-4 


284 


868 


8-1 


247 


918 


8-7 


3 


16 


60 


71 


480 


80 


Nomadio Castas 


191 


80S 


3 3 


71 


104 


1-5 


14 


so 


21 


41 


168 


3-9 


61 


266 


8-0 


6 


21 


8-6 


14 


84 


8 0 


K* tartar Out— 


36,781 


44,878 


3-9 


2*823 


7,117 


1-7 


2,166 


7.065 


21 


11,281 


46,277 


4-1 


10406 


64,671 


5-.4 


537 


3,166 


6> 9 


2,669 


16,892 


6-2 


Ckmmnr 


8,166 


10,713 


8-4 


848 


1489 


1-6 


198 


680 


3-2 


1,078 


3.644 


8 8 


840 


4.022 


4'8 


86 


179 


6-0 


160 


949 


6*9 


Slkba 


10,740 


108,188 


41 


8,419 


12,220 


1-9 


1,471 


4.271 


2-9 


7,313 


29,606 


41 


6,866 


37,897 


6-6 


448 


2,698 


6-8 


8,236 


18,698 


6 7 


Jalat 


4,832 


19,288 


4-2 


1,192 


1,898 


1-6 


268 


800 


21 


1,322 


5,646 


4-2 


1,177 


6,879 


6-8 


166 


994 


6 4 


827 


3,172 


60 


BtUoltU 


2.187 


9.964 


4-6 


462 


1,800 


3-6 . 


' 11 


44 


40 


468 


2,430 


5-2 


693 


3,640 


61 


809 


1400 


3-9 


299 


860 


8 8 




1.127 


4.829 


4 3 


170 


299 


1-8 


40 


120 


3 0 


288 


1.248 


41 


303 


1,659 


6-1 


80 


230 


4-6 


276 


1,367 


6 4 


Jam 


7 


41 


a-9 


2 


6 


3-0 


1 


10 


10-0 


2 


11 


5-5 


1 


4 


4-0 








1 


10 


100 


■■ma* 


264,642 


940,480 


38 


60340 


109406 


1-8 


15,926 


64.029 


3-4 


74,686 


310407 


4-2 


87.892 


324,170 


8-7 


3.660 


19,890 


5-6 


22,128 


128.167 


6-6 




S740S 


189,798 


46 


9.341 


12.809 


14 


1,280 


3.73S 


2-9 


: 8.729 


' 37,686 


4-3 


12,869' 


• 75,266 


: 6-1 


: 842 


6,6*9' 


6-9 


4466 


84,714 


70 


Trtkal 


28,168 


118,407 


4M 


6,612 


11.546 


1-8 


1.228 


3,679 


2-9 


8*60 


36.122 


3-9 


7,619 


43,441 


6-7 


884 


6,190 


5-9 


2,862 


7487 


6-1 


Rail .. 


S74 


1.888 


2 9 


281 




11 


54 


152 


2-8 


154 


647 


.86 


91 


. 418 


. *• 


4 


. 83 


8-2 


40 


244 


81 


OMwrw Ufimn 


S6.660 


108440 


41 


7J82 


98 


2-0 


1.674 


6406 


2-7 


8,662 


86454 


4-1 


6,106 


* 36,234 


6-9 


414 


2462 


6 8 


1.808 


12.887 


6-6 



•9 
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CHAPTER V. — SEX. 



8TATSMEXT VI. 



Size of families by caste or religion of family. 





Kambcr 
of 


Total 


Average 
per 


Number 
of 


Proportion 
of total 


Namber of families with wife married at 

, A . 


Gommiuutj. 


•bp. a( 
in aiiiM il children 
barn at re. 


faarij. 


children 
Bsrvirog. 


siii v l , iujf 
to 

1,000 born. 


0—12 


13 — 14 


15 — 19 


20—30 


30 A cm 


1 


J 


i 


4 


5 


6 


7 


9 


9 


10 


11 


Tatal. . 






4.3 


1.198,89.1 


709 


41^50 


172,386 


329,408 


72,471 


10,321 


H^a^taj 


MM 4/ta 

9QZ,4U9 




4*3 


899,948 


697 


16^334 


117,807 


13<>,496 


29,647 


4,310 


Brahflaan 


7,875 


40,599 


5-2 


36^55 


647 


541 


4,149 


2,423 


413 


91 


Other Interior Oasasa 


ai aias 




4 9 


74.183 


893 


1,010 


5352 


9^52 


3,834 


415 






1,769 


6-3 


1,188 


663 


14 


116 


120 


22 


8 




*iej 


1.409 


4-5 


806 


571 


7 


199 


92 


16 


3 






3^77 


4-8 


3,880 


891 


157 


215 


571 


170 


55 


r»inuiiwa 


I'M 
17* 


879 


••1 


558 


633 


4 


65 


76 


22 


7 




. . 267 


1,011 


3-9 


674 


667 


80 


61 


86 


28 


3 


Nomadic Casta* 


- IM 


tm 


3-3 


431 


651 


72 


27 


74 


22 


4 


Exterior Casta* 


35449 


14%303 


4-3 


MMU217 


893 


870 


13,100 


16,838 


4.112 


429 


Ohsaasr 


859 


4447 


••6 


2^60 


590 


63 


440 


243 


87 


tt 


ttta* 


23^91 


98,550 


41 


88,982 


714 


3,872 


4,713 


10,633 


3,655 


518 


JUm 


1,739 


7,240 


4-2 


5,044 


697 


38 


887 


765 


85 


4 


BoMhim 


617 


3^57 


3-8 


1,916 


813 




32 


221 


281 


8! 


Pars* 


713 


3^53 


4-6 


2,299 


707 


1 


231 


945 


219 


r 


J«TC 


09 


364 


3-8 


189 


716 


9 


24 


30 


6 




Mutton 


U1.5M 


577,778 


4-1 


403,704 


699 


12,543 


29,871 


61.420 


32,408 


4,751 


CkrWUH 


22J98 


111^46 


6-0 


85,899 


768 


1,475 


6,178 


11,563 


2^87 


29 


Tribal 


9,840 


48,415 


5-0 


30,918 


639 


689 


3,340 


3,629 


1,778 


18 


Bhfl .. 


396 


1,008 


2-5 


745 


741 


77 


83 


191 


40 




Other or DbbvmIM 


28^70 


103,386 


3-9 


71,284 


889 


4*989 


9.223 


10,407 


1,526 


It 



Norm. — The total of coin nine 7-11 talk short of the figure in eobann 2 by 2,428 owing to the absence of details by age of wife at marriage f< 
2,406 fanubee from Bengal and for 22 from the Andaman Islands. 

a«erai 88. It may be added in conclusion that the numbers examined in these ferti- 

Cenei«aioM. ^ty ^^les hardly admit of sale conclusions except on the broader lines. It is 

not unlikely that the results obtained for India as a whole bear a reasonable 1 
approximation to the general average for the whole country, deduced as they are 
from returns from half a million families or more of all lands and conditions. On 
the other hand no broad generalization from the individual figures of a single 
caste can be regarded as of very much authority. There is also some doubt as 
to how far the returns given by the persons questioned represent really accurate 
statements of fact. At the same time the general conclusion may fairly be drawn 
that the average married woman in India has four children born alive and that 2 • 9 
in every four, 70 % that is, survive. It is interesting to note that the Census Super- 
intendent of Bombay arrives at a similar conclusion from a calculation based on 
the number of persons of varying ages per 1,000 houses. It may also be concluded 
that raising the age of marriage for women will not reduce the number of children 
but will increase the proportion of those that survive. 

It may be added that although in all provinces ' baleful prophecies were rife ' 
to the effect that the enquiry into fertility would arouse resentment and opposition 
and would have serious consequences, the prophets proved both false and foolish, 
for the enquiry did none of these things. A few people took umbrage at them, 
but those that did were not obliged to answer, and the collection of information 
was much easier and more efficient than in the attempts made in 1921. The 
employment of intelligent women for this purpose has many advantages. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 
General proportions per mi lie of the sexes by Provinces and States. 



• 


Actual 


Natural 


rrovmce, state or Agency . 




X VUUWUUI 


i 


2 




India . . 


940 


940 


Pro Tin cat 


940 


943 


Ajmer-Mertt ara . . • • • • 


892 


861 


Andaman and Nicobar Islands 


495 


893 


Assam {winding State*) 


909 


945 


Baluchistan {Districts and Administered Territories) 


717 




Bengal 


924 


942 


Bihar and Oriasa 


1,006 


979 


Bombay (including Aden) . . . . . . 


901 


924 


Banna 


96S 


1,025 


Central Provinces and Berar 




1,004 


Coorg 


80S 


922 


Delhi 


.. * 722 


793 


Madras 


1,025 


1,009 


North West Frontier Province (District* and Administered 843 


851 


Territories). 






Punjab 


831 


824 


United Provinces of Agra and Oodh 


902 


890 


States and Ajrenciei 


Mi 


918 


Baluchistan States 


856 


850 


Baroda State 


942 


923 


Bengal States 


886 


939 


Bihar and Oriasa States 


.. 1,033 


1,029 


Bombay States 


952 


921 


Central India Agency 




940 


Central Provinces. States 


. . 1,010 


999 


Gwalior State . . • • • • 


887 


Wo 


Hyderabad State 


909 


on a 


Jammu and Kashmir State 


881 


869 


Cochin State 


1,043 


1,023 


Travancore State 


987 


987 


Other Madras States 


1,079 


1,062 


Mysore State 


965 


965 


North- West Frontier Province (Agencies and Tribal Areas) 


864 


888 


Punjab States (including Agency) 


832 


816 


Rajputana Agency 


908 


900 


Sikkim State 


967 


986 


United Provinces States 


951 


933 


Western India States Agency 


974 


965 



Note.- The estimated popolatioma referred to oo the fly-leaf at Table I in Part II of thai Report Hava 
b**-n incloded for purposes of oelraUtang Aetna! and Natural population ; it being a/warned for parpoaai 
of th. attrr npurt* that the entire population so eetim atari was indigeooaa. 
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CHAPTER V. — SEX. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Number of females per 1,000 males at different age=periods by main id^uns at 

each of the last three censuses. 

A1J RrligioiH. Hindu. Muslim. Trbal. 



Age. 
















A_ 











1931 


1921 


1911 


1931 


1921 


19il 


1931 


192 1 


I'll 


. 1931 




j :* [ ! 


] 


2 


3 






6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


n 


12 


13 


0—1 


.. 1,012 


931 


1,001 


1,017 


993 


1.004 


999 


983 




1 ,04~> 


'..'109 


i."io 


1-2 


.. 1,044 


1,027 


1.041 


1.051 


1,03" 


1,046 


1,030 


1,021 


1,029 


1,078 


i.o ■■ 


1,007 


2—3 


. . 1,058 


1,058 


1,050 


1,068 


1,066 


1,053 


1,040 


1.045 


1.O40 


1 .090 


1.09S 


1.080 


3 — 1 


.. 1,018 


1,085 


1,065 


1,024 


1,098 


1,074 


1,003 


1,000 


1,051 


J, 057 


i ,101 


1,09s 


4—5 


980 


1.017 


1,001 


989 


1,019 


1,002 


955 


1.007 


993 


1,013 


1,050 


l.o.i.". 


Total 0—5 


. . 1,022 


1,035 


1,030 


1,029 


1.041 


1,034 


\,00B 


1,023 


1,020 


1 ,050 


l,ot>7 


1 .060 


r.— 10 


910 


960 


954 


919 


967 


959 


880 


9.(6 


933 


957 


970 


900 


10— IS 


880 


821 


817 


884 


828 


823 


864 


773 


773 


94* 


879 


88ti 


16—20 


989 


916 


930 


983 


890 


911 


1,012 


957 


902 


1,139 


1,034 


1,074 


20—25 


. . 1,023 


1,075 


1,079 


1,026 


1,074 


1,076 


1,024 


1,089 


1,089 


1,145 


1,237 


1.277 


25—30 


.. 955 


968 


968 


973 


971 


970 


906 


948 


952 


1,026 


1,077 


1,07s 


Total 0—30 . . 


.. 961 


956 


960 


967 


957 


960 


945 


943 


947 


1,033 


1,021 


1,030 


30—40 


.. 891 


905 


910 


912 


922 


933 


824 


842 


854 


957 


967 


937 


40—50 


' . . 866 


902 


912 


886 


922 


928 


798 


836 


854 


891 


873 


879 


50—60 


.. 910 


926 


950 


940 


947 


973 


815 


848 


867 


967 


923 


905 


60 and over. . 


.. 994 


1,040 


1,092 


1,055 


1.101 


1,151 


825 


871 


921 


1,124 


1,106 


1,173 


Total 30 and over 


899 


927 


944 


926 


951 


967 


815 


846 


866 


957 


949 


952 


Total All Ages . . 


940 


946 


954 


953 


964 


963 


904 


909 


919 


1,009 


990 


1,008 



Note. — The figures in this statement relate to India proper, i.e., exclude details for Burma, where the sort for 
age was by Race in stead of by Religion. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 
Number of females per 1,000 males at different age=periods by Religion. 



Age. 


All Religions. 


Hindu. 


Muslim. 


Christian. 


Tribal 




2 


3 


i 


5 


0 


Total All ages 


941 


953 


004 


952 


1,009 


0—1 .. 


1,013 


1,017 


999 


1,002 


1,045 


1—2 .. 


1,044 


1,051 


1,030 


1,006 


1,078 


2—3 


1,058 


1,068 


1,040 


1,005 


1,090 


3—4 .. 


1,018 


1,024 


1,003 


1,003 


1,057 


4—5 .. 


982 


989 


955 


988 


1,013 


Total 0—5 


1,023 


1,029 


1,005 


1,001 


1,056 


5—10 .. 


912 


919 


880 


959 


957 


10—15 .. 


884 


884 


864 


949 


948 


15—20 .. 


991 


983 


1,012 


1,003 


1,139 


20—25 .. 


1,023 


1,026 


1,024 


1,001 


1,145 


25—30 .. 


952 


973 


906 


945 


1,026 


Total 0—30 


962 


967 


945 


977 


1,033 


30-40 .. 


889 


912 


824 


90.-5 


957 


40—50 


866 


886 


798 


371 


891 


50—60 .. 


912 


940 


SU 


902 


907 


60 and over 


994 


1,055 


825 


947 


1,124 



Vote.— The rigurea below All Religions relate to India as a whole but tho«e for the respective religions 
refer to India proper, i.e., exclude details for Burma where the sort fc r age ? a- by Race instead of by R< lig. >n. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 
Number of females per 1. 000 males for certain selected Castes and Tribes. 



Oaate. 




All Age*. 


0 — 6 


7—13 


14 — 16 


17—23 


24—43 


44 and 
orsr. 


1 




o 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


s 


BftJiJ j A . . 




OC 1 

8M 


994 


O/Vl 

8»2 


837 


* 881 


834 


860 


BLanpi . . 






rice 


824 


837 


986 


914 


8*7 


Bhil 






1,108 


vrZl 


1,080 


1,071 


921 


834 


Brahman 








C*7R 

875 


DOC 


917 


878 


911 


Chainar 




OA? 


J ,\JZA 


o7U 


coo 


1,031 


985 


965 


Chetti .. 




1 fit 1 
1,U1 1 


l .(iys 


97(.' 


l,l>48 


1,045 


928 


1,057 






950 


1,078 


973 


1,016 


978 


918 


810 


Dom 




952 


1,018 


896 


943 


1,036 


932 


915 


Gond . . . . 




1,045 


1,038 


954 


971 


1,212 


1,037 


1,088 


Gujar 




832 


961 


782 


763 


887 


815 


764 


Huvan 




1,026 


1,003 


970 


1,023 


1.142 


1,030 


1,036 


Jat 




806 


936 


794 


730 


808 


782 


744 


Ka< iihi . . 




879 


1,006 


800 


831 


934 


846 


863 


Kaliar 




933 


1,004 


896 


852 


990 


923 


904 


Kalian .. 




1,083 


1.017 


988 


890 


1,218 


1,161 


1,119 


Kayastba 




888 


998 


896 


823 


914 


845 


855 


Kliatri . . 




813 


948 


886 


773 


749 


758 


767 


Kumhar 




Via 


W3 


856 


841 


953 


902 


900 


Kunbi 




937 


1,003 


961 


805 


977 


917 


923 


Mahar 




l.Ul'I 






965 


1,062 


987 


1.024 


Maratba 




1,004 


1,097 


1,029 


1,108 


f 

1,073 


932 




Megh . . 




993 


1,145 


980 


1,002 


1,154 


934 


858 


Momin ( Julaha) . , 




898 


968 


909 


901 


952 


889 


779 


Naibrahman 




903 


1,007 


852" 


799 


900 


902 


892 


Namasudra 




961 


1,080 


893 


1,053 


1,105 


920 


830 


Nivar (Nair) . . 




1,049 


989 


980 


991 




1,056 


1,153 


Od 




965 


926 


982 


1,010 


1,073 


954 


917 


Pathan . . 




864 


979 


811 


'789 


863 


870 


812 


Prabhu 




883 


1,063 


923 


1,023 


1,006 


677 


884 


Rajput . . 




86* 


964 


813 


748 


874 


873 


861 


SunLal 




998 


l.')76 


883 


1.017 


1.196 


947 


983 


Shan 






1,013 


985 


1,092 


1,206 


906 


940 


Tanti 




1.058 


1,046 


918 


961 


1,227 


1.095 


1,092 


Trli 




979 


1,022 


933 


883 


1.104 


971 


943 


VL*\v abrahmac 




905 


989 


901 


841 


959 


879 


863 


\s^ava _ 
M22U" 




948 


1.006 


882 


863 


1.009 

« 


943 


960 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Number of deaths per 1,000 of the population for each sex at different ages as reported for British Districts in India. 

1021. 1022. 1023. 1924. 1920. 1026. 1927. 1928. 1999. 



1980. 



Male*. 1'Vmalm. Mahw. Kunialiw. Male*. FemaUw. Mali*. Kmiialca. Male*. FVmaliw. Main. K«malra. Malw. K«mak». Malm. FrraaJtxi. Malm. Kmnalm. Malm. PnmalM. 



0 



8 



10 



11 



12 



18 



14 



lfi 



in 



17 



18 



10 



90 



21 



0-1 .. 


.. 206 


10 


190 14 


183-21 


1811 38 


182-66 


167-00 


• 

106-72 


179-04 


181 


21 


187-02 


196-61 


179-57 


174 01 


160-30 


180 


•93 


184-32 


186 


•46 


160 


40 


180 


12 


171 


88 


1—8 


64- 


11 


40-81 


41-22 


38-74 


43-63 


30; 75 


52-67 


47-44 


45 


42 


40-70 


62-13 


46-80 


48-82 


43-83 


48 


16 


43 18 


61 


83 


48 


04 


57 


11 


51 


25 


5—l« . . 


15- 


26 


1381 


10-6(1 


0-62 


10-88 


10-29 


12-93 


1218 


10- 


27 


0-60 


10-88 


10-16 


10-12 


0 35 


10 


04 


0-66 


10 


11 


0 


06 


10 


74 


0 


00 


10 — lrt . . 


.. 10 


84 


10-34 


7-00 


801 


.8-64 


8-83 


10-46 


10-08 


8- 


10 


8-28 


8-44 


8-97 


7-66 


7-00 


7 


53 


8-20 


7 


15 


7 


75 


7 


21 


7 


64 


15-20 .. 


13 


60 


16-38 


10. 46 


12-23 


10-80 


12 91 


13-30 


15-68 


10- 


77 


12-88 


11-33 


14-00 


10-50 


13 in 


10- 


40 


13-74 


0 


00 


13 


16 


10 


25 


13 


13 


20—80 . . 


.. 18 


18 


1716 


12-23 


13-20 

• 


12-23 


13 59 


14-37 


15-88 


12- 


28 


13-25 


12-66 


14-24 


11-98 


18-88 


12 


08 


14-60 


11 


56 


14 


03 


11 


85 


14 


06 


80—40 . . 


10 


44 


1002 


15-04 


14-66 


14-66 


14-51 


16 99 


1(1-80 


14 


50 


14-00 


14-04 


15-03 


14 48 


14-47 


14 


63 


15-00 


14 


•20 


14 


(17 


14 


■25 


14 


70 


40—50 . . 


28 


•28 


22 02 


20-44 


16-81 


19-86 


16-76 


22 08 


10-50 


20 


27 


10-63 


20 38 


17-25 


10-02 


16-20 


10 


81 


18-71 


10 


85 


18 


74 


20 


1M 


17 


10 


no -60 .. 


41 


■13 


3ft 87 


32- 18 


27 25 


31-28 


27-06 


35 38 


3114 


31 


(U 


27 15 


32-57 


28-23 


30-58 


26-31 


31 


08 


27-04 


31 


08 


27 


84 


32 


48 


2H 


53 


80 and ovor 


84 


•40 


76-60 


88-01 


60-77 


66-10 


60-04 


73-89 


07-20 


68 


•18 


61-51 


71-23 


65*88 


07-54 


81 23 


88 


•86 


02-67 


72 


•32 


(16 


•62 


74 


•04 


68 


43 
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CHAPTER* VI 



Civil Condition. 



Sex. 



Females 



1881 

63 
187 



18>1 

69 
170 



1901 
69 

in 



1M1 1821 



64 
166 



61 
144 



1831 

77 
181 



89. The instructions issued to enumerators were to record for each individual 
whether he or she were unmarried, married or widowed. Divorced persons who 
had not remarried were to be entered in the third category. The instructions as 
regard* the second category were that a woman who had never been married should 
be shown in the first category even though she were a prostitute or concubine, 
but that persons recognised by custom as married were to be entered as such even 
though they had not been through any proper ceremony, while persons living 
together whose religious or social tenets allowed cohabitation without preliminary 
formalities were likewise to be entered as married. The intention was to widen 
as far as possible the definition of marriage as used in 1921. since it is in no way the 
concern of the census Whether a couple are legally married to one another or to 
other persons or not at all, if they are living together in such a manner as to beget 
children and form a family. Prostitutes who may be married to a god are rightly 
excluded, as far as the conditions of enumeration permit, from the census return 
of married, since though they may have children occasionally no family unit is 
constituted. 

90. The general statistics of Civil Condition will be found in Table VII of part ii, 
and the figures of selected castes in Table VIII. Proportional figures are embodied 
in the subsidiary tables at the end of this chapter. It is evident at the first 
glance that the returns of Civil Condition are in very marked contrast to the 
figures of previous decades. The marginal figures show the number of males 

Number of married per lflOO of tkoee aged 0—1S yean. »ud females per mille of those 

aged 0 — 15 returned as mar- 
ried during the past 50 years. 
It will be seen that from 
1881 to 1921 there has been 
a steady decrease of those married under the age of 15 years. This decrease has 
become an increase in 1931, for the number of married males under 15 has risen by 
61% and the number of married females under 15 by 26% since 1921, an increase 
which is undoubtedly due to the enormous number of infant marriages which took 
place in the six months' interval between the passing of the Sarda Act and its coming 
into operation, some account of which has been given below. On the other hand 
Hindu widows under the age of 15 have fallen from 8 per mille in 1921 to 5-5 
per inille, but while this may be taken as indicating a real decrease it is to be feared 
that the figures for the married cannot be taken at their face value. It is an obvious 
and striking fact that, although in all previous census figures the number of married 
women exceeds the number of married men. as must necessarily be the case in a 
country where *there are a considerable number of polygynous marriages, on this 

occasion the figures are entirely reversed, 
presenting the impossible position of at 
least 601,244 married men with non-exis- 
tent wives, and that at the maximum 
allowance of one each for those that have 
them. Polygyny is not widely practiced! < 
in India among either Muslims or Hindus.V, 
but it has been found at all previous census i 
operations : the first half of the decade was 1 
prosperous and the economic check upon 
it unlikely to have o{*-rated before the end of 
the decade, and there is no reason to suppose 
that customs have changed to the extent 
of obliterating the very low ratio of eight 
co-wives to evert' thousand wives in a 
population" of «ome three hundred million 
odd.* It is not to be supposed on the other hand that a practice has suddenly 

•An examination of the composition of famili** in a very limited area in Mysore disclosed 
17 p*r cent, of co-vrives to wives in Muslim and 3 per cent, in Hindu families, both a great deal 
h.gh-r rates than 3 per milk. 

•IX 



fcr 



Person* returned <u 


-married" 


•a mi. 


Locality end Reli- 


Females. 


Males. 


gions. 






Indie (with Bonne) 






- All Religions 


83.fi07.223 


84,208.467 


Indiapropcr — 
Hindu 


58.:i5.V«2 


58.663.574 


Jain 


266,»4l 


267.510 


SiVu 


S9&.U20 


"S6.659 


Bnddhiet 


83,284 


S#5,668 


Muslim 


18,241,410 


18.300.813 


Christian 


1,213.375 


1,219,421 


Tribal 


1,728,085 


1.691.634 


Others 


127.655 


130.254 


Bunts— 






All Races 


2,680.877 


2.904.802 


Indigenes 


J.527.527 


2,616,134 


Indians < Hinde 


116,535 


343.758 


sua Muslim). 






Indians (other) . 


7,535 


16.015 


Allothers 


29,282 


58.906 
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arisen of marrying males to a goddess ; cor can the excess of married males in 1 i'31 
be imputed to a sudden increase of polyandrous marriages. It is true that iln re 
are in the Himalayas a certain number of tribes or castes practising pol\\indrv. 
Most of them are Buddhists, and finding, as we do, that married males exceed 
married females in that community, if Burmese Buddhists be excluded, and that 
this is a recurrent feature of Indian census returns, we may accept that excess as 
. correct. An excess of Christian married males over married females is also a normal 
feature of Indian census returns, and may be imputed primarily to the numbers 
of married British soldiers, officials, etc., whose wives are in Europe. This excess 
of Christian married males is noticeably less than usual — 6,046 as compared to 
16.887 in 1921 and 19,656 in 1911. The excess is absent in the case of Tribal 
Religions and of Sikhs in both of which communities prepuberty marriage is very 
rarely if ever practised and in which the married women exceed the married men ; 
the unnatural excess can therefore be ascribed to Hindus, Jains and Muslims, 
at any rate in the main. It is not difficult to divine the cause. In all these com- 
munities early marriage is practised, and the Sarda Act came into force a year be- 
fore the census. Although that Act has in practice been virtually a dead letter, 
it is certain that a considerable number of persons who have married off their 
children in contravention of the Act will have hesitated to state specifically that 
a child aged so and so (and Age may be asked by the enumerator before Civil Con- 
dition) is married, knowing that such a statement will lay him open to the possibility 
of prosecution. Moreover in at least one case a Brahman association had bound 
its members not to divulge marriages made in contravention of the new law. 
The fact that the number of such concealments has been so much greater in 
the case of females than of males as to reverse the proportions of the married is 
the natural consequence of the fact that the bride is normally younger than 
the bridegroom and the impulse to conceal the age is therefore more frequent. It 
may be here added that more than one attempt was made to use the census sche- 
dules as evidence for prosecution under the Sarda Act, so that the fear of those 
who returned their married daughters under 14 as unmarried was not entirely 
ill-founded. It was ultimately ruled that the schedule had to be produced, an 
indication of faulty legislative provision for the protection of the census enquiry, 
but fortunately by that time the~records had been compiled and the original sche- 
dules destroyed in accordance with the customary procedure. 

Correction 91, it is necessary therefore to arrive at some computation of the error in- 
0 error ' volved. The proportion of married males and females, as returned in 1931, are 
1 ,007 males to every 1,000 females, or 993 married females to eyery 1,000 married 
males. Now an examination of the sex proportions of the last fifty years shows 
that the number of married females per 1,000 married males varies from 1,005 
to 1,011, and the number of married males per 1,000 married females from 
989 to 993. The average works out at 1,008 married females, or 992 married 
males, per 1,000 married of the opposite sex. The existence of concealment of 
the marriage of females makes it more than probable that there has been con- 
cealment of the marriage of males also, but for the purposes of this computation 
it is necessary to assume that the number of males returned as married is correct ; 
clearly it is a minimum. Now to maintain the average marriage ratio of the past 
fifty years 85,000,000 married females are required, and for the lowest ratio found, 
that of 1891, at least 84,653,970 married females are required, whereas the actual 
number returned is 83,607,223. We are therefore brought to the unwelcome 
conclusion that at the very least 1,046,747 married females have been returned 
as unmarried, and that all these are under the age of 14 years, since otherwise there 
would be no purpose in concealing their married condition. In all probability 
the number is not less than one and a quarter million. Taking the lowest figure 
the ratio of females aged 0 — 15 who are married becomes 196 per 1,000 instead 
of the ratio of 181 indicated by the returns, an increase of 52 in every 1 ,000 
married females aged 0 — 15, that is of at least 36 per cent, on the ratio of 1921, 
or considerably more than the 13 per cent, shown by the unqualified figures, and 
a reversion beyond the position of 1891. An attempt will be made below to dis- 
tribute this concealment of married females as between different communities, but it 
is not possible to locate or to distribute it with any certainty as between different 
provinces. It is unlikely that much concealment has taken place in Indian States 
which have had no legislation comparable to the Sarda Act, and it may be taken 
as certain that Cochin and Travancore States have contributed little or nothing 
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to it, since infant marriage is not practised on the Malabar Coast. On the other' 
hand it is inferred by the Census Superintendent for Rajputana from the statistics 
provided by that Agency that '" recent legislation, although inapplicable to the 
States, has apparently had the effect of hastening on the marriages of immature 1 
persons of both sexes." It is possible however that this lowering of the age of 
marriage may be partially due, as pointed out elsewhere, to the automatic and 
inevitable ac tion of the existing sex ratio aggravated by the ban on widow remar- 
riage. In some cases a denial of marriage at the census may have been the result 
of failure by the bridegroom's party to provide the dowry promised, as cases of 
thih kind are reported to have led to attempted repudiation of the marriage, when 
the census took place, in Tippera district in Bengal. An actual excess of 864,125 
married males is to be found in Burma and in Bengal together. In Burma however 
they are all immigrants whose wives are likely to be found mostly in Madras or 
in the United Provinces, and the Burmans themselves do not in any case practise 
infant marriage, while Bengal usually has an excess of married males, mostly immi- 
grants to Calcutta, equal to less than two thirds of their excess at this census. 
It has already been shown that this excess of 600,000 odd does not by any 
means represent the actual shortage of married females in the returns. 

92. In considering the statistics there is another point which has to be borne 
in mind as regards the age groups. The method recommended by the actuary 
who examined the 1921 returns has been described in Chaper IV, and has greatly 
improved the value of the returns of age. This improvement however cannot 
equally be postulated of the age groups by civil condition. Under the old system 
of sorting directly into quinquennial groups there was a very heavy accumulation 
of return? at the ages ending in the digits 5 or 0, but the consequent error was the 
same for both Age by itself or Age as a factor in Civil Condition. The method 
adopted at this census has improved the returns of age without effecting an equi- 
valent improvement in the age groups when read with civil condition, as the number 
of individuals of any civil condition is not identical with the total returns of any 
given age. Thus of those returned as aged 14-16 there will be a greater number 
married at the latter age than at the former, and by dividing the group into equal 
halves of which one contributes to the group 10 — 15 and the other to the group 
15 to 20, the numbers of married shown in the lower age group will be increased 
beyond their correct proportion and conversely the number of unmarried in the 
higher group will also be proportionately inflated. The error caused will only 
be seriously operative up to the point at which the vast majority become all of the 
same married condition, and again at the point at which many become widowed ; 
and it would appear from the returns that its effect has been to counterbalance 
the tendency to over-estimate the age of young married females which has been 
indicated in all previous census returns. An excellent example of the actual 
effect of the working of the method of smoothing on the ages of the married and 
widowed will be found in the following table which is taken from the Report on 
Bihar and Orissa : — 

Married. Widowed. 



Age. 


Actual Dumber. 


Nam be r per miBe. 

* 


t 

Actaal Dam bar. 




Nam bar par mille. 














\ r 
















Penan*. 


Males. Female*. 


P. 


M. 


F. 


Parson*. 


Mela*. 


FeraeUe. 


P. 


M. 


r. 


4—6 


380.8eg 


131,019 


229.674 


Ui 

88 


83 


112 


1X122 


3.7*3 


6^337 


1 


2 


4 


7— IS 


£.106.263 


83V.474 


1.265,778 




217 


368 




19,546 


36,776 


8 


8 


11 


U— 16 


1.472.192 




889.124 


GM 


448 


758 


41228 


15^64 


27.344 


IT 


12 


22 


17— 23 


8,742,710 


1.478,972 


2.263,738 


T66 


867 


919 




4M42 


1O0J16 


a 


21 


40 


4—5 


120JS1 


43.S73 


Trt.558 


87 


64 


112 


4.044 


1485 


2,779 


s 


2 


4 


5—10 


1.322.973 


486.i4 7 


747.728 


216 


163 


273 


81287 


11.870 


22^57 


e 


4 


8 


10 15 


1.788.722 


711,270 


1.077,4^2 


886 


275 


467 




17.766 


32.080 


28 


7 


14 


16—80 


2.697.451 


1.031.019 


1,576,432 


728 


586 


860 


S6V944 


22.113 


43.K3I 


27 


16 


28 


SO— 24 


$.103,157 


M 19.723 


1.783,434 




724 


910 


12L277 


48,810 


M2.467 


48 


27 


52 
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The exact working of the age group bias is, however, better illustrated still 
by figures for Gwalior State whence returns by annual ages were available up to 
16 years. The following statement shows these returns as compiled from the 
schedule ; the operation of preferences for certain digits is obvious : — 

Actual returns of Age by Civil Condition for Gwaliw State, excluding Nimach 

Cantonment. 









Males. 






Females. 




Age. 


Total. 


Unmarrkd. 


Married. 


WidoVedV 


Unmarried. 


Married. 


Widowed 


0 


62,861 


32,009 


110 


19 


30,382 


222 


49 


1 


96,846 


48.174 


235 


31 


47,852 


463 


91 


2 


96,630 


47,406 


445 


37 


47,788 


890 


64 


3 


102,798 


49,371 


556 


47 


51,566 


1,111 


147 




94,436 


47,285 


842 


125 


44,404 


1,479 


301 


6 


106,718 


54,187 


784 


109 


49,317 


2,005 


316 


6 


94,943 


48,010 


939 


164 


43,105 


2,324 


401 


7 


91,828 


44,920 


1,134 


133 


41,902 


3,492 


247 


8 


105,305 


54,283 


1,987 


125 


43,182 


5,462 


266 


9 


64.821 


31,132 


1,676 


114 


26,729 


5,937 


233 


10 


116,624 


59,072 


5,715 


343 


35,945 


14,812 


737 


11 


50,256 


23,276 


2,804 


142 


14,657 


8,945 


432 


12 


124,198 


60,973 


10,504 


523 


22,621 


28,758 


819 


13 


46,485 


20,489 


5,384 


287 


6,628 


■ 13,254 


443* 


14 


62,423 


25,676 


8,563 


446 


6,469 


20,505 


764 


15 


97,901 


34,653 


17,772 


874 


6,246 • 


37,082 


1,274 


16 


100,518 


29,160 


23,460 


1,140 


4,775 


40,301 


1,682 


The next statement shows the same figures as grouped by sorters into th( 
alternate ternary and septenary groups (from 4 years upwards) as they would hav< 
been if sorted direct into groups as was done elsewhere : — 

Males. Females. 


Age. 


Total. 1 


Unmarried. 


Married. 


Widowed. Unmarried. 


Married. 


Widowed. 


0 


62,851 


32,069 

* 


110 


19 


30,382 


222 


49 


1 


96,846 


48,174 


235 


31 


47,852 


463 


91 


2 


96,630 


47,406 


445 


37 


47,788 


890 


i"A 


3 


102,798 


49,371 


556 


47 


51,566 


1,111 


147 


4—0 


296,097 


149,482 


2,565 


398 


136,826 


5,808 


1,018 


7—13 


647,527 


342,155 


29,204 


1,667 


190,664 


80,660 


3,177 


14—16 


260,842 


89,489 


49,795 


2,460 


17,490 


97,888 


3,720 



The third of these statements shows the final appearance of these figures in 
the adjusted groups, in which the figures for marriage and widowhood in the group 
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5-10 are clearly inflated at the expense of the higher group 10-15, though the • 
figures of the lowest group are little affected. 



Main. FW«. 



Age. 


Total. 


t 

Unmarried. 




Widowdd. 


Uiimerried. 


Married. 




0—1 


123,822 


56^38 


313 


43 


69*76 


74S 


104 


1—2 


97,940 


48J338 


406 


48 


47*88 


1.051 


109 


2 — 3 


9S.697 


48*03 


m 


64 


48J88 


1*12 


U4 


3—4 


100.751 


49,599 


70S 


91 


48,588 


1,524 


343 


4—5 


98,999 


49,837 


855 


133 


45,609 


1,936 


339 


0—5 


619,900 


252,306 


2,85(1 


379 


250.749 


4,471 


910 


6—10 


373.116 


196,991 


mm 


901 


118,137 


41.298 


1,758 


10—18 


318,980 


141,740 


83,413 


1,881 


67314 


00.593 


2.710 



For comparison with the above the figures are given below grouped as they 
would have been had the 1921 method of return to last (instead of nearest) birth- 
day been followed and the figures sorted direct into quinquennial groups by the 
method followed at that census : — 

Male*. PpwiiI i. 



Age. 


Total. 


' Unmarried. 


* 

Married. 


> 


Unmarried. 


Married. 


Whluwtd* 


0—1 


111*76 


56*56 


224 


34 


54*08 


464 


94 


1—2 


96,737 


,47,790 


340 


34 


47.820 


676 


71 


t—t 


99,716 


48*89 


600 


42 


49/671 


IfiOl 


106 


3—4 


98,617 


48,328 


699 


96 


47*63 


1*96 


2U 


4—6 


199*77 


50,796 


613 


1M 


46,861 


1.749 


m 


0—6 


806,022 


251,399 


2,080 


314 


240,651 


6.169 


610 


6—10 


408,588 


234,074 




762 


190,540 


25,623 


1.671 


10—16 


300,623 


177,277 




2,008 


71,470 


97,409 


3.483 



The figures are next shown in the form of a distribution of 1000 of each civil 
condition between the ages of 0 and 15 first according to figures reached by the 
1931 method and then comparatively by figures provided by the 1921 method : — 

Unmarried. " Married. Widowed. 



Age. 


1031 method. 


-» > 

1921 method. 


1031 method 
(a) Hah*. 


■* , 

. 1021 method. 


1031 method 


. 1931 meth 


0—1 


95 


85 


6 


4 


16 


11 


1—2 


82 


72 


8 


7 


16 


11 


2—3 


82 


73 


11 


10 


21 


14 


3—4 


84 


73 


14 


14 


31 


28 


4—5 


84 


76 


18 


16 


44 


38 


0—5 


427 


370 


57 


51 


127 


102 


5—10 


332 


354 


299 


178 


303 


247 


10—15 


241 


267 


644 
(o) ttmalt*. 


771 


670 


651 


0—1 


150 


106 


7 


4 


19 


16 


IS 


108 


93 


9 


5 


20 


13 


t—3 


109 


96 


19 


8 


28 


16 


3—4 


110 


93 


13 


19 


45 


36 


4—5 


103 


91 


16 


13 


62 


52 


0-5 


580 


470 


65 


40 


174 


137 


5—10 


267 


382 


362 


200 


323 


281 


10—15 


153 


130 


603 


760 


503 


682 



Finally the following table, taken from the Gwalior Report, shows the com- 
parative distribution by civil condition of 1000 of each sex at the three main age 
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groups first as arrived at by the 1931 method, and then as reached by the 1921 
procedure : — 



OmI Condi- 




0—5 




5—10 


10—15 




Malea. 


* 


Males. 


^ 

Femaies. 


, » 

Male*. 


Female-? 


Unmarried 


988 


974 


930 


7*4 




529 


Manied .. 


11 


22 


66 


207 


169 


453 


Widowed .. 


1 


4 


4 


» 


9 


18 


Unnamed 


980 


976 


960 




812 


415 


Manied .. 


10 


21 


37 


114 


179 




Widowed . 


1 


3 


3 


8 


9 


20 



It is quite obvious that in the tables as they stand in part iV of this volume 
the high figures of marriage at the group 5 — 10 will be misleading. On the other 
hand it must unfortunately be pointed out that the necessity of allowing for an 
adjustment of not less than one million girls returned as unmarried though actually 
married has to be balanced against the bias indicated above, to ^ay nothing of the 
tendency to exaggerate the ages of young married girls. When allowing for the 
adjustment of misstated civil condition, the age-bias, inflating group 5 — 10 as 
regard? the married, may be regarded as operating to adjust the difficulty of distri- 
buting to different groups the numbers of those inaccurately returned as unmarried 
in 1931. It will of course be quite clear that this corrective was not intentional, 
and would have been avoided had the bias given to the returns of Civil Condition 
been detected in time. This could easily have been done by sorting for civil con- 
dition before sorting for age, but when the Census Superintendent of Bengal, 
the first of us to detect the bias, pointed it out. sorting had everywhere been 
completed. Ages as stated to ■ enumerators in India are always so inaccurate, 
and the old method of grouping under which the age returns were influenced by 
preferential digits was so unsatisfactory, that it cannot be held that the inaccur- 
acy of the grouping by Civil Condition is necessarily any greater at this census 
than in previous decades, but it probably is, and in any case it is unfortunate 
that the greater accuracy which might have been obtained by reversing the order 
of sorting must be deferred to the next census, and even if the method used has 
acted as a corrective in one respect it would have been more satisfactory to have 
been able to ascertain that error precisely and to apply the necessary corrective 
afterwards. Meanwhile it is necessary to bear in mind this flaw in grouping when 
considering the increase in infant marriage disclosed in the returns which form 
another point in sinking contrast to those of recent decades. "Were the returns 
of married females complete it would be clear that some allowance would have to 
be made for the tendency towards weighting the lower ages at the expense of the 
higher. As however it must be taken as quite certain that some million 
married girls under 14 years of age have been returned as unmarried, and in all 
probability a still larger number of girls' and a considerable number of boys, the 
returns as they stand may be taken as an indication correct enough uf the propor- 
tion of married at the more infantile ages, and to correct the weighting caused by 
the method of grouping the correction necessary in the figures of the married 
may be made to fall entirely at the highest age groups possible. For the purposes 
therefore of the marginal table a transfer of 1,046.747 females has been made 
from the category of unmarried to that of married and shown entirely under the 
highest age group under 15 years. The weighting of the lower age groups will 

be more ap- 
parent in the 
case of the 
widowed. 
Not only will 
the tendency 
for the returns 
of widowed to 
be more num- 
erous at the 
higher age 
groups be 
greater, and 
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the inequitable distribution to lower age groups therefore greater, but the inclin- 
ation to concealment or to exaggerate age will perhaps have been less, in which 
case the bias involved by the method of sorting will be leas balanced by its operation 

as a corrective. Except in the 
„ J . . . . . ■_. ... » case of Hindus and Jains the 

Hindu and Jam femaiej returned aa widowed per , , 

i.noo aged numbers are not of any very 

onmnof , great significance as elsewhere 

the ban on remarriage does 

not exist. In the case of 

lssi (»— to— t-yj*r i,ooo) 2i i Hindus and Jains the number 

1*81 (0— >— 0-7 per i.ooo) 4 1 16- 1 n f widnwa at each affe irrouD 
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above, and the actual state of 
widowhood as presented by 
the 1931 census figures is actually a little better than it appears to be from the re- 
cord, indicating a very remarkable decrease in the number of child widows during 
the last ten years. It is to be feared that unless the practice of the remarriage oi 
child widows is greatly extended during the coming decade, the reduction found 
at this census will be found in 1941 to have been converted again to a grave increase 
as a result of the great increase that took place during the early months of 1930 
in child marriages hurriedly undertaken to forestall the Sarda. Act. Indeed the 
year that elapsed between the rush of anticipatory marriages and the taking of the 
census left time enough for many infants married in haste to become widows 
for life, and the marked rise in the number of widows under ten years as compared 
with 1 921 , in spite of a decline in the proportion of widows on the whole, is probably 
significant of sorrows to come, particularly as, if widows under five years alone be 
examined, the 1921 figures are found to have more than doubled. It- is likely 
that there was no marked lowering of the age of marriage until 1930, although as 

Eointed out elsewhere an excess of males will tend in that direction ; it is evident, 
owever, if only from the increase of married aged 0-3 where the possible influence 
of sorting methods is inoperative, that there has been a decided temporary fall 
in the age of marriage ; this fall is probably attributable almost entirely to anti- 
cipation of the Marriage Restraint Act. 

93. It was stated above that some attempt would be made to distribute by Marriage 
religion the 1,046,747 or so married girls under 14 who must have been returned as I*"*" *L 
unmarried. It is assumed that in view of the extraordinary rush to get children 
married before the operation of the Sarda Act, and of the large number of married 
who have undoubtedly been returned as unmarried, it is justifiable to calculate for 
individual communities on the mean ratio of married females found, although for 
the total ratio for all communities the lowest recorded proportion of married 
females to males has been taken. Now the mean of the highest and lowest 
recorded Muslim ratios of married women to married men found from 1881 
onwards is 1,018 married women to 1,000 married men. To make up this 

ratio 366.598 more married women are 
Nomix-r of m»ir* retvmed ** married in «xoes> required than have actually been return- 
oftoui of m^icd fem.1,, r»f tt. ..me <*»- ^ Similarly the mean Hindu ratio of 

married women to married men found from 
£*J£i 1881 onwards is 1,006. To make the number 
Jam 569 of married women up to this ratio another 

627,890 Hindu women should have been 
returned as married. The ratio between these figures for Hindus and Muslims cor- 
responds nearly enough to the ratio between the actual excess numbers of married 
males returned by each community from India and Burma together when 
Burmese Muslims are excluded. Similarly J^99 Jain and 4 716 Sikh females need to 
be transferred from unmarried to married to raise their ratios respectively to 
the mean of the highest and lowest possible figures since 1881. This accounts for 
a!i but 46.544 of the minimum numbers required, and this must be left to be 
accounted for by the other communities or by still higher ratios, for it is not 
ini{<ossible but that the actual ratios of married females to married males are 
even higher than those assumed. If the additional numbers of married females 
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Community. 



under 14 years actually arrived at be now transferred from the unmarried females 
aged 0 — 15 to the married of that age. the rates per 1.000 come to 213 and 
210 for Hindus and Muslims respectively instead of 199 and 186. Jains are 
raised from 125 to 130, and Sikhs from 80 to 86 married females per 1.000 aged 

0—15. The 

Harried females aeed 0-15 per 1,000 females of that wje. .11 1 

« , table in the 

margin shows 
the number 
of females 
per 1,000 
aged 0 — 15 
who were 
returned as 
married for 
six decades 

Clearly this vitiation by false returns of the numbers of unmarried females 
must be taken into account in any consideration of civil condition. Thus whi le the 
proportions of the unmarried, married and widowed returned at the census are : — 
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these figures if applied to the actual numbers, merely result in the absurdity of 
married males whose wives are unmarried. It is therefore necessary to correct them 
to the extent already indicated together with certain component parts, and the 
resulting percentages are given in the marginal table. Figures of Northern Ireland 

(1926) are added for the sake of 
comparison. In the diagram that 
follows no attempt has been 
made to distribute the married 
returned as unmarried which 
probably remain after the 
adjustment of the Hindu, Jain, 
Sikh and Muslim ratios as 
above. The Christians, who 
are likely to have a good many 
of them, show a higher ratio 
of married females to married 
males than ever before, and the 
other communities show no such 
marked change in proportions as 
would enable any definite transfer from the unmarried to the married category. 

94. Similarly when examining the ages of the married it is necessary to take 
into account the false returns of unmarried so far as possible. These false returns 
must be assumed to refer in any case to females married under the age of 14 years 
so that the adjustment is simple enough when considering the proportionate ages of 

the married, provided the ages below 15 
years are not considered separately. The 
marginal table therefore shows for each 
sex the percentage of married persons who 
are under the age of 15 years. It is at 
once noticeable that the ratio of females 
married under 15 is higher among Muslims 
than among Hindus, nor is this merely the 
result of the adjustment, carried out above, 
of the million odd married females returned 
as unmarried ; on the bare figures as returned 
at the census the Muslim ratio of married 
females under 15 years to the total of married 
females is higher than the Hindu ratio. In 
1921 the Hkadu ratio was 4% higher than the Muslim. In England and Wales in 1 921 
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and in Northern Ireland in 1926 no females under 15 years were returned as married. 
DISTRIBUTION OF IOOO PERSONS BY CIVIL CONDITION 
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Some examination of civil condition by actual age groups seems called for, and 
the accompanying diagrams show in one case an age group pyramid, based on the 
actual numbers returned at each age period, which also displays the marital condi- 
tion of each group, and in the other a representation of the ratio of marital condi- 
tion per 1,000 of each sex at each age period. 
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Distribution by civil condition of iooo of each sex in different ace groups 
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In both these diagrams a transfer has been made of over a million females 
from 'unmarried' to 'married' to correct the impossible ratio of the actual 
returns. This transfer has been made entirely in the age group 10 — 15. An exa- 
mination of the separate age groups for females shows that little more than one per 
cent, of survivors escape marriage (as compared for instance to about 26% in Nor- 
thern Ireland) and by the age of 15 years nearly 40% have been married and one in 
every hundred is already a widow. By the a ge of 20 almost 85% have been married, 
3% being widowed, as compared to only 45% of males married by that age. In the 
next ten years the maximum extent of marriage is reached, nearly 9S% of females 
having been married by the age of 30 and more than a tenth part of them already 
widowed, while of males 86% have been married. By 50 years more than half the 
female population of that age are already widows, though only 15% of the males 
of that age are widowed, and of females over 70 years more than 85% are widows, 
although less than 40% of males over 70 are widowers. In Northern Ireland 48% 
of women aged 65 and over or 62% of those aged 75 and over are widows, and of 
males oyer 65 over 29% are widowers. The tremendous increase in the married of 
both sexes at very early ages is most noticeable. From 10 to 1 5 the increase on the 

actual figures returned is compa- 
ratively reasonable, but the mar- 
ginal table show3 the figures 
without the correction required 
to bring the figures of married 
females up to the ratio neces- 
sitated by the number of mar- 
ried males, and the figures of 
married females from 0 to 15 appear as returned, more than a million short. Simil- 
arly it is at the very early ages that there 
has been a phenomenal increase in widow- 
hood, though there is an actual decrease in 
widows of 1 0 to 1 5 years, indicating both the 
definite improvement that had preceded 
the passing of the Sarda Act and the rush 
of hasty infant marriages which it precipi- 
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ky 95. When we come to examine civil condition by caste it is possible to locate 
some portion of the concealed marriage figures, and the relation between the false 
returns of unmarried and the practice of infant marriage is at once apparent. It is 
only possible of course to be reasonably certain of concealment in the case of castes 
tabulated by age and civil condition for very considerable portions of India, since 
where one or two provinces only have tabulated there is generally a possibility of 
migration being responsible for an excess of one sex, except in a few cases of certain 
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caste* of limited range Thus of the 627.890 missing married Hindu females only 
about 267 .000 to 268,000 cau be located by the excess of married males in certain 
castes. Bengal Brahman* lead the way with 65,500 married males in excess of 
females. Bra h mans elsewhere making up the total to 85,900. Kayasthas have 
an excess of 40,600, Rajputs of 34,000. Yadavas of 26,000, Komatis of 13,000, 
Knnbis of 17,000 and the ' Yiswabrahman ' group of artisan castes 14,000 between 
them. Khatris have 9,000, Namasudras 7,700, Kumhars 5,000, Gadarias 2,800 
and Baidyas 1,600. Of the tribes Santals have 4,500 and Bhils 2,600. Few 
Muslim groups have been tabulated, but, of the few that have been, both Sayyids 
and Momins show an excess of 7,000 husbands, accounting for 14,000 of the 366,589 
needed. 

In the marginal table a number of castes are shown in the order of prevalence of 

infant marriage. This list must be taken as 
a sample only, and the incidence of infant 
marriage has been calculated on the number 
of females returned as married aged 0 to 6 
years. No attempt has been made to adjust 
the ratios for the concealed marriages as 
the ages of these are not known, and it is 
clear that several of the castes mentioned 
above, e.g. Brahmans, Kayasthas, Rajputs, 
Komatis, Yadavas, would stand higher in 
the list than they do had they not conceal- 
ed their marriages carried out. in contra- 
vention of the Sarda Act between April 
1930 and February 1931, while the Kunbi 
or Kurmi group would probably take the 
unenviable place at the head of the list 
which would seem to be theirs by prescrip- 
tive tradition. In any case their high ratio 
of infant marriage supports the speculation 
made in paragraph 97 of this Chapter (cf. 
also Chapter XII page 457). In the 
provincial volumes the castes in Table VIII 
should be arranged in order of the preva- 
lence of infant marriage, but as this order 
is likely to vary from province to province 
even for the same castes, and as very few 
castes indeed have been tabulated for the whole of India in Table VIII, the marginal 
list can only claim to give an indication of the relative position of various important 
castes with regard to the age of marriage. A reference to Table VIII (part 1 1 of this 
volume) will show that the general caste figures were Largely influenced by the num- 
bers located in the United Provinces, where a low age of marriage seems more univer- 
sal than in other provinces. In the case of the Pathans shown in the List the U. P. 
figures alone have been given, and the ratio should not be regarded as at all typical of 
Pathans elsewhere. Only two other Muslim groups are given, that of weavers, 
shown collectively as Momin, and Sayyids ; the rest are Hindu, Jain or Tribal. 
For it will be noticed that even tribes Like Oraons and Santals appear in the list, 
but there is every reason to suppose that infant marriage in their case is an acquired 
habit, as it is not common to the Austroasiatic tribes, though it is probably more 
natural to Kunbis than it 16 to Rajputs. 

96. It is hardly necessary to point out that marriage as found and returned 
by an Indian census is not to be understood in the sense of marriage as returned in 
an European census, in which effective cohabitation of man and wife is a normal 
assumption. The practice of child marriage involves as a necessary corollary 
some postponement of effective marriage, and in the case of Muslims and of the 
majority of Hindus prepuberty consummation is not practised, though the pre- 
vailing Hindu custom certainly involves consummation at a very early dat* there- 
after On the other hand it is not accurate to state, though the statement is fre- 
quently n.et, that the Hindu child marriage is merely an " irrevocable betrothal ". 
Apart from the fact that this expression is a contradiction in terms, for betrothal 
implies the possibility of breaking a troth which has only a moral obligation as its, 
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sanction, there exists no necessity in the caae of the Hindu marriage for any further 
ceremony to cement the union, which also remains valid and final in the case of the 
bridegroom's death, whereas completion by a subsequent ceremony would be 
essential to a mere betrothal. It is true that a further ceremonv is frequently 
performed either when the wife is taken to her husband's house or as a preliminary 
to consummation, but such ceremonies are neither universal nor essential. The 
Age of Consent Committee's report has made this quite clear : thus, in section 159, 
" the practice of gaona, according to which the girl- wife is not sent to the husband's 
family till some time after marriage, and generally after puberty, does not prevail 
in Bengal, with the result that soon after marriage, at any age, the gnl lives with 
her husband and consummation invariably follows on attainment of pubertv ". 
Again (section 54) " the custom of gaona. . . . : .obtains in the Punjab to a fair 

extent but is fast disappearing, and in any case the period which elapses 

between marriage and gaona is becoming shorter and shorter.'' Again in Assam 
(section 145) " garbhadhan is still mostly practised. It takes place soon after 
puberty and precedes consummation. Amongst some educated people it is falling 
into disuse ". In the case of widowers remarrying '" the ceremonv is almost in- 
variably ignored ", section 41. Again, writing of India generally, section 227, 
" There is a growing tendency everywhere to drop this practice (gaona. garbhadhan 

ckeiragaman, doli, rukhsaii, etc.) It is falling into disuse more and 

more and none of the ceremonies are any protection to unions before 16." 

Finally in section 383 the Committee conclude that " the practice of gaona, garbha- 
dhnna or similar consummation ceremonies does not obtain throughout India and 
wherever it existed once it is fast dying out '". Were the practice of gaona or garbha- 
dhana the most important part of the marriage ceremony it is possible that a return 
of married might be made to coincide with one of effective marriage, but as these 
ceremonies are neither essential to marriage nor its invariable concomitant it is 
obviously quite impossible to make their completion the test of a marriage for 
census purposes, and marriage in these statistics can only be interpreted subject to 
the reservation that it is not ordinarily effective before puberty, and under the age 
of 1 5 years can probably be ignored, as far as the purely statistical consideration of 
the propagation of the species is concerned. 

intuit Miniate. 97. To say that m one aspect marriages before the age of 15 can be ignored is 
not of course to suggest that child marriage is of no demographical importance. Its 
bearing on the population question has already been considered in the two preced- 
ing chapters. The map below shows roughly the prevalence of the custom 
of child marriage, for though it cannot attempt to take info account the num- 
ber of married children returned at the census as unmarried, it must be recog- 
nised that infant marriage on the scale that preceded the Sarda Act at this census 
was of an abnormal nature and is hardly consistent with the steady improvement 
in the age of marriage that has taken place during the past 50 years. It is perhaps 
worth observing that this distribution suggests a correlation with the brachy ce- 
phalic non-Armenoid Alpine element in the population of India, and it may be ob- 
served that according to Vambery (quoted by Westermarck, History oj Human 
Marriage, 1901, page 214) " all peoples of the Turkish stock are in the habit of 
betrothing babies ". The racial connection between Tajik and Indian brachy- 
cephalic stock is indicated in Chapter XII. and a probable connection with Russia 
also pointed out. It may therefore be observed here that at the end of the last 
century (1867-75) Russia was the only country in Europe where marriage approach- 
ed the universality of marriage in India. 68-31% of persons being married, and 
the only country where the marriage age was anything like so young, 57-27% of 
married women being under the age of 20, Hungary being the next with 35- 16%. 
Various views have been held as to the origin of the custom of child marriage. It 
seems never to have extended to the Malabar coast and is not nearly so prevalent 
in the extreme south, along the east coast, or in the north-west as in the west, in 
Bengal and in the Deccan. Clearly it is very ancient and the suggestion that 
attributes it to the Muslim invasions is not even momentarily entertain able. Me- 
gasthenes presumably refers to the practice when he records that the girl- of the 
Pandaian kingdom bear children at the age of 6even, adding that they are old at 40 
Risley regards the custom as due primarily to hypergamy which, by limiting the 
choice of bridegrooms, impels parents to marry off their girls at the earliest age 
possible. Whether hypergamy has or has not contributed to the estabb?hment of 
the custom, it might equally well have been due, as it almost certainly is in one 
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tribe in Assam, to a paucity of women and the necessity of making sore of a wife 
before someone else snapped her up, and not to a paucity of bridegrooms in a country 
where males exceed females. Gait regards infant marriage as the result of th* 
impact of ' Aryan ' and ' Dra vidian ', and as a device to guard against pre-marital 
communism, and this again is likely to have been a contributing factor (cf. infra 
Chapter XII, page 457 ). More weight however than was given by him seems 
due to the late Sir J. Campbell's opinion quoted on page 271 of the 1911 Census 
Report. Campbell's opinion was that early marriage was doe to a belief in the 
danger of dying with unf'ilfilled wishes combined with the great wish of a Hindu 
to marry and have children. As stated this is probably the wrong way round. 
The wish to marry and have children is the cause of the fear of dying unmarried. 
It will be pointed out later (Chapter XI, page 379) that the penalty for failure to 
marry is extinction in a future existence. This belief appears in the tradition of 
primitive tribes from Assam to Fiji, where " not a single unmarried Fijian ghost 
is known to have reached the mansions of the blest and is still so lively in some 
parts of India that the corpse of a person dying unmarried is married before crema- 
tion. In China this feeling is so strong that the very souls of the unmarried dead 
are married and given in marriage post mortem, and that the idea is not absent in 
Europe may be inferred from the belief once current in England that maids who died 
unwed ' lead apes in hell '. It would be rash to say that this superstition was the 
cause of early marriage, but it seems more than probable that the underlying idea 
which imputes blame to failure to marry and propagate is the same as that which 
enjoins fextiuzation at the earliest opportunity. 




98. Infant marriage naturally involves infant widowhood, a feature of no WM»wh«M. 
significance where remarriage is allowed, but of serious importance where it is not. 
It has already been pointed out that there is an excess of males in India generally 
and that this is likely to tend, when associated with child marriage, towards an 
increasing disparity»between the'ages of husband and wife if it does not actually tend 
towards pre puberty marriage of the latter/ Widows who can be remarried do no* 
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complicate the position, but the existence of numbers of youthful widows who 
cannot must accentuate this tendency. In the case of older widows it is obvious 
that their numbers will affect the population question little once the reproductive 
ages are over, while in the case of widowers their loss to reproduction is governed 
only by their inability or disinclination to find wives, and at the reproductive ages 
their numbers at any given time are probably mainly those of males in the inter- 
mediate and temporary stage between bereavement and remarriage. In any case 
there is an excess of males and in consequence a solitary life is compulsory for a 
certain number and it makes little difference whether they are bachelors or widowers. 
The consideration of widowhood may therefore be confined to a consideration of its 
existence as a permanent bar to remarriage. It has already been pointed out that 
the general ratio of widowed females has decreased as compared with 1921 . At that 
census there were 175 widows in every 1,000 females, a figure which had fallen in 
1931 to 155. It is however only Jains and Hindus who place an effective ban on 
widow remarriage, and in both these communities the total ratio of widows has 
fallen ; Jain widows in 1931 were 253 per 1 ,000 females, but in 1931 only 221 . Simi- 
larly the 1921 figure of 191 widows in every 1,000 Hindu females has fallen to 169 ; 
in both these as in all other communities the decrease must be largely attributed 
to the absence of famine and pestilence during the past decade. Famine at any 
rate seems definitely selective of males. On the other hand, as already pointed 

out, there has already been 
a very remarkable increase 
in child widows, particu- 
larly under the age of o 
years, which can only be 
attributed to the rush of 
marriages anticipatory to 
the Sarda Act, a rush 
which it is to be feared 
will contribute, large num- 
bers of young widows to 
the figures of the 1941 cen- 
sus unless there is before then a very pronounced change of attitude towards widow 
remarriage in Hindu society generally. ~~ 
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The marginal table indicates the varia- 
tion at .this census in Jain 
and Hindu widows of very 
tender age. The numbers in 
the case of the Jains are so 
small' as to deprive them of 
significance ; those of Hin- 
dus, though small enough 
in regard to the total 
number of Hindu widows, 
who numbered just under 
twenty million in 1931, 
are of some importance in 

regard to the effect of the Sarda Act in causing an unprecedented orgy of infant 
marriages involving in the course of a single year a most unfortunate increase in 
the number of child widows. If the reproductive ages alone be considered, that 
is years 15-40, there has been a decrease in Jain widows since 1921, while 

Hindu widows show an increase of less than 
3%, less than a third that is of the rate of 
increase in the population as a whole. 
It has already been suggested (Chapter V, 
para. 81) above that the ratio of reproduc- 
tive females to males seems to be in direct 
relationship to the rate of increase of the 
community, so that any considerable in- 
crease during the present decade in the 
number of widows who cannot remarry is likely to reduce the proportion borne by 
the Hindu and Jain communities to the population as a whole, if not in 1941 then 
certainly in 1951, so that from one point of view at least reform in the direction of 
widow remarriage of much more intensity than has -been^waged hitherto would 
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seem to he indicated in their own interests, as well as in those of the Sarda Act 
widows, on the part of Hindus in general. It has already been suggested that ths 
caste system leads to the production of an excess of males : that the excess exists 
is in any case incontrovertible. It seems also an unavoidable conclusion that an 
excess of maies must tend to lower the age of marriage for females since the number 
of mature females will not be enough to go round. The ban on widow remarriage 
must accentuate the evils of this vicious circle as well as contributing very largely . 
to excessive disparity in the ages of married couples where a widower remarries, 
a disparity which is apt to begin in unhappinesB and conclude in sterility, for marri- 
ages of this kind are undoubtedly less fertile than those between persons of more 
equal ages. It is not without significance that the Census Commissioner of Baroda 
State records that there is a 

" Growing consciousness of the fact that remacriaga is becoming a social imuiailj in 

Gujarat. The 1911 Report mentioned • number of petitions from places in which 

the Government of the State was actually requested to make remarriage of widows compulsory : 
the disgruntled bachelors recounted their woes in these petitions owing to the fewness of virgin 
brides in their cartes. The local Arya Ssmaj in recent years has attempted to popularise the 
idea of remarriage of widows amongst higher castes. A permissive Act for the remarriage of 
widows has been in existence for many years and yet very few persona amongst the higher castes 
have so far taken advantage of it. Census Committee* report very little change in the general 
attitude of the.higher castes. The Porwads in Sooth Gujarat however are understood to have 
given a general permit to the widows to remarry ". 

Similarly the Census Superintendent in Rajputana points out that for every 256 
potential bridegrooms in Rajputana there exist at present only 162 potential brides, 
and if the latter are not married till they are 15 years old many males will reach 90 
years unmarried. He writes : — 

" From 15-30, ages at which males contemplate or achieve marriage, there are 46 anmarried 
males per 1,000 persons, while there are only 4 unmarried females at similar ages. It therefore 
follows that these 46 males most arrange marriages with girls who are aged from 5-10 and from 
10-15 of whom there are 82. Observing these proportionate figures the approximate number of 
girls that have reached the age of 14 is 11 while boys of 18, 19 and 20 may he ass ess e d as 30. 
It looks therefore as if die discrepancy of 4 years fixed by the Sarda Act of 14 for females and 18 
for males is for the present insufficient in practice and that if the provisions of the Act are rig- 
idly comphed with, the age of marriage for males will automatically rise to 21-23 for some yean 
to come for want of sufficient girls who have reached the age of at least 14 ". 

In short the course indicated by the census figures for Hindus is to raise the age 
of maternity and the ban on widow remarriage ; for Muslims to relieve the rigours 
of purdah when combined with penury and to raise likewise the age of maternity 
at any rate in those parte of India where Muslims practise infant marriage. It is not 
suggested that Hindus and Muslims are alone concerned in these matters, but it is 
■ they who constitute the vast bulk of the population of India proper, and it is their 
progeny that will determine the quality of future generations. 

99. As a matter of fact the last three or four years of the decade under review Ts» am 
have been particularly marked by social movements and legislation bearing on £££22 
the marital condition of the people and therefore destined ultimately to affect Act, rMS, 
that side of social life with the census returns for which this chapter is concerned. 
Dewan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda s bill to prohibit, in the case of Hindus only, the 
marriage of girls under the age of 12 and boys under the age of 15 was first debated 
in the Legislative Assembly on September 15th, 1927, and was then referred to 
a select committee by which it was converted to a penal measure applicable to all 
communities. The Act, as passed in its final form as thwChild Marriage Restraint 
Act on 28th September 1929, provided penalties for the solemnization of marriages 
of male children under 18 and of female children under 14 yean of age, but did 
not invalidate marriages made in contravention of its provisions. It was to take 
effect from April 1st, 1930. and it was this interval between, the date when the Act 
was passed and the date on which it came into force which was very largely res- 
ponsible for the enormous increase in the numbers of those married below the 
age of ten years. This period was naturally an opportunity for a campaign 
against the Act by those who regarded rt as objectionable. The opp os iti on of a 
conservative section of orthodox Hindus was natural, and the objection was of 
course based on religious grounds, though all Rmhrnaim, e.g., the Xambudria, 
do not practise prepuberty marriage and those who do not have not thereby lost 
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thestr status. Generally speaking, the Act met with wide approval among educ it«? i 
Hindus interested in social reform, and advantage was taken of the great Kmnbh 
Mela at Allahabad in February just before the Act was to become operative 
to undertake propaganda on its behalf., though some of the orthodox resented 
the distribution of vernacular translations of the Act and the fsinatan Dharma 
Sabha organised a demonstration. In Poona a Yajurvediya Brahman sabha 
adopted resolutions making it obligatory on members of their community t.» 
refrain from divulging marriages made in contravention of the new law. Rather 
an unlooked for opposition to the Act came from a section of the Muslim com- 
munity based apparently on the arguments that any act controlling the age of 
marriage must ipso facto be an encroachment on the authority of the Shariat. 
and that the Quran itself, at any rate by implication, provided for child marriages 
in certain cases. The possibility of prepuberty marriage certainly seems to be 
implied in the Book ' Divorce ' where three months are prescribed as the term 
within which a divorce shall not become absolute in the case of wives '* who have 
not yet had their courses ". On the other hand it has been stated that consum- 
mation before puberty is forbidden by the Shariat. and in any case a female 
married as a minor is entitled to repudiate the marriage on attaining majority, 
and the position of the Muslim objectors to the Act seemed to be that no restric- 
tion was required in their case and that any legislation made a precedent for inter 
ference with their religious law. Other Muslims hold marriage to be a civil 
contract, and all agree that prepuberty consummation is not practised, but it 
seems clear that in the North- West Frontier Province, as in east Bengal and in 
Assam, prepuberty betrothal has the sanctity of marriage in the eyes of custom, 
while the actual returns of Muslim marriages at this census have suggested to at 
least one census superintendent that "it is also probable that through close 
association with their Hindu neighbours they [that is Muslims] are gradually 
assimilating more and more the social customs of the major community.'" As 
it was, a Muslim conference was held under the auspices of the " Committee for 
the Protection, of Religion " and passed a resolution calling for a campaign of 
civil disobedience against the Act and urging Muslims to celebrate marriages in 
contravention of it, as if they were desirous to prove the Act unnecessary by 
creating new conditions in which it would be needed. Similar propaganda led 
to Muslim processions and a hartal in Peshawar bat failed to bring about a large 
number of marriages before April 1st as its promoters had intended, and a some- 
what artificial nature is suggested for the Muslim propaganda by the fact that in 
Baroda State an Infant Marriage Prevention Act had operated since 1904, without 
any opposition for almost a generation, although at any rate one Hindu commu- 
nity there had obtained exemption from the Act's provisions. 

Meanwhile there took place all over India a rush to marry off minor children 
before the Act became effective. Gujarat and Bengal seem to have been particu- 
larly active in this respect, but other parts of India were not far behind. Liberty 
(13th March, 1930), with substantial accuracy in spite of somewhat hyperbolical 
wording, thus described the state of affairs in March 1930 : — 

" A matrimonial wave is jnst p—»ing over the country. Bride in embryo is being mated 
to groom in the cradle. The Sards Act is coming into force and the pig-tailed pandits have 
sanctioned — rather sanctified juvenile onions to stave off perdition. Poor girl just learning 
to suck the feeding bottle is being carried over to the wedding bower. Urchins are being 
snatched from the anna of their playmates to don the garb of a groom. Aa an emergency 
measure the elastic pundits have issued an edict whereby they have certified the month of 

CkaUra to be the proper season for matrimonial alliances our pundit* 

have extended the limit this year We are sure before the 1st of April come in there 

will hardly be left a single unmarried man or woman in India ". 

Two thousand child marriage contracts had been reported from Gujarat as 
early as the previous November, and demands for dowries were said to Lave 
become exorbitant and the businesses of money-lenders brisk. Among the 
Kadva Kunbis of Gujarat, however, the spate of marriage was partly attributed 
to the custom by which marriages are celebrated only '* when the goddess speaks ", 
an occasion which is determined in the temple of Umia Mata at Unjha by lots 
drawn by Brahman priests and astrologers after worship with the two headmen 
of that place in the Mehsana district of the Baroda State. Consequently marriage 
opportunities for this section of the community occur only at intervals and 
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possibly as rarely as once in twelve years. One such occasion occurred just 
before the census of 1911. The total population of Kadva Kunbis was 269,348 
according to the census of 1921 and in 1931 there were 219,101 in Baruda alone. 
The rush of marriages in Gujarat went on in December, and 1 .000 were reported to 
have taken place in Surat on December 12th alone, while all the towns in that 
district were festive with marriage processions, music and illuminations, the 
great majority of which marriages undoubtedly took place in anticipation of 
the operation of the restricting Act. Similar scenes were enacted in Bengal in the 
following February and March particularly in the districts of Hughli, Bankura, 
Dinajpur. Nadia, Dacca and Chittagong. In Bakarganj " the monthly average of 
minor marriages registered during 1921 to 1929 was 305. In the four months from 
January to April (1930), the numbers registered were respectively 419, 1 ,320, 8,782 
and 4,452 ", and these figures refer of course to Muslim marriages only. In 
Bankura child marriages were reported to be taking place at the rate of 1000 a 
day on propitious days in February ; in Dinajpur some 10,000 marriages were 
reputed to nave taken place, mostly in order to anticipate the Act, between the 
middle of January and the middle of March ; in the Chuadanga subdivision of 
Nadia some 4,000 marriages were reported to have involved difficulties in the 
engagement of musicians, palanquin-bearers, and even of motor-cars and 'buses, 
and to have sent up the prices of fish, curds and sweetmeats to exorbitant figures, 
as was the case also in Chittagong. One account from Bengal states that money- 
lenders and others who stood to profit by the celebration of marriages circulated 
a rumour that the Act prohibited any marriage's taking place for the space of 
14 years. A similar rush of marriages was reported from Allahabad at the end 
of the auspicious season for marriages in March, as also from Manbhum in Bihar. 
In the Tamil districts of southern India hundreds of child marriages were likewise 
reported in March, and it was reported from Madura that on March 12th and 15th, 
days found propitious by the astrologers, 200 vakils of that town " married 
off their children, practically all of whom were within the ages of 6 to 10". In 
Bombay there was a similar rush of marriages in March ; these were mostly Hindus, 
but in Goalpara in Assam both Hindus and Muslims celebrated a rush of marriages 
to an extent sufficient to run up the price of many commodities, while towards the 
end of March the Marriage Registration offices in the Munshiganj sub-division of 
Dacca in Bengal were registering 100 marriages a day among Muslims. In Sind 
likewise Muslims as well as Hindus hurried on marriages to forestall the Act. In 
Larkana town alone 300 pairs of infants were reported to have had their marriages 
arranged for March, while in the Larkana and Upper Sind Frontier districts the 
number of marriages taking place was so great that difficulty was experienced in 
getting the services not only of musicians, it was said, but even of priests. In many 
cases, of course, the children married in all this haste were the merest infants. 
Apart from vague descriptions of the children married as " mere babes " (Gujarat) 
or as " aged only a few months " (Dhanbad) many specific cases were reported of 
marriages in which the bridegroom and bride were respectively, to give some of the 
actual instances, 25 and two and a half years (Bankura), seven years and three years 
old (Calcutta), two years old and twenty one days (Serajganj), three years old and 
ten days old (Brahmaubaria), four years and three years (Sind), while in another 
Sind case a Muslim gentleman of position was reported to have married a yet un- 
weaned son to a girl of 4 years, and on March 25th in another province the six- 
year old son of an influential Muslim nobleman was married to the four year old 
daughter of a very prominent judge. 

Not unnaturally this rush of hasty marriages involved unforeseen consequences. 
Criminal' cases followed marriages hurried though without the consent of parents 
or others in which the caste of an emergency bridegroom had been misrepresented, 
a deluded Kayastha in Bengal, for instance, marrying his daughter to a Napit. 
Other su< h marriages had to be stopped by injunctions, and in one case in Nasik 
the court interfered to prevent the marriage of a Brahman girl of 10 to a deformed 
cripple nearly four times her age. Her father's excuse was that the Act would 
shortly be in force, it was against the Shastxas to keep his daughter unmarried till 
she was 14. and in the short time available no more suitable husband could be found. 
In this case a properly indignant neighbour had moved the court, but it is to be 
feared that many other such cases are likely to have occurred in which there was no 
interference. But that some sections of the public are alive to such abuses is 
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indicated not only by this case but by another earlier in the year, also in Bombay, 
in which the Youth League interfered to obtain an injunction against the second 
marriage of a boy of 12 who was sickly and whose first wife was alive. In this 
case however the marriage was carried through outside British territory, after 
which the boy died leaving two child widows. Of a different sort were the conse- 
quences of the pre-Sarda Act marriages in Assam, where the expenses incurred on 
these marriages by Muslim immigrants from Maimansingh were followed by very 
low prices for jute and paddy and thus materially contributed to agricultural 
distress and to the consequent necessity for the distribution of loans. Similarly 
in Bengal anxiety to forestall the Act is reputed to have led to reckless borrowing 
on a large scale, with " fantastic rates of interest " which are reported to have 
mounted as high as 78% in Bogra District. In Broach district in Bombay the 
President of the District Congress Committee publicly complained that the people 
were too engrossed in marrying to care for political meetings. 

In fact marriages did not stop when the Act came into force, but were cele- 
brated, particularly by Muslims, by way of protest and challenge. On April 4th a 
congregation of some 12,000 Muslims, for instance, were assembled at the Jama 
Masjid in Delhi to witness the marriage of a boy of 13 to a girl of 9, and the District 
Magistrate was then petitioned to prosecute all concerned. Similar marriages were 
celebrated by Muslims in Multan, and orthodox Hindus as well as Muslims con- 
tinued to protest against the Act and to advocate defiance. On the other hand 
supporters of the Act were active in protest against any rumour of its amendment 
and a representation to the same efiect was made to H. E. the Viceroy by an in- 
fluential body of Muslim ladies, while the support given by the leading Indian 
Christians to the Act brought out an aspect of the situation unfamiliar to many, 
in that it indicated the retention of purely secular marriage among the rural 
Christian community on account of the fact that early marriage could not be cele- 
brated under the Christian Marriage Act. This retention of secular marriage 
after conversion is familiar enough in the case of many hill tribes on account of the 
difficulty of obtaining divorce in the case of marriages under the Christian Marriage 
Act, but in their case the question of age does not lead to any difficulty as they 
mostly practise adult marriage. In 'spite of educated support, however, the agita- 
tion against the Act resulted in Mr. Surpat Singh's motion in July 1930 to amend 
the Act so as to permit of the marriage of persons below the specified ages on the 
production by such person's guardians of the certificate of a Civil Court of its satis- 
faction that the marriage should be permitted for family reasons or on conscientious 
grounds. Other amending bills have since been introduced- either to repeal the 
Act altogether or to exempt from its operation communities in which post-puberty 
marriage is forbidden by their religious usages or customs, but none of them have 
got further than that stage. Meanwhile corresponding legislation has been passed 
in a number of Indian States including Kashmir and Baroda. Mysore, which had 
an Infant Marriage Prevention Regulation, forbidding the marriage of girls under 
eight years, as early as 1894, introduced a bill in 1931 making punishable marriages 
below the ages prescribed in the Sarda Act but providing for the reduction of the 
age for special reasons to 12 in the case of girls, under the orders of the District 
Magistrate and on condition that consummation should not take place till after 
the age of 1 4. At the time of writing this bill has not yet become law, but a law 
has been enacted in Jammu and Kashmir, and the pre-existing la-w in Baroda was 
at once brought into conformity with that in British India. In the Idar State the 
Act proposed by the State Council likewise prescribes the ages of 18 and 14 and 
contains the additional proviso that a man over 45 years of age shall not marry a 
woman of less than half his age. On the other hand the Kadva Kunbis, whose 
custom of observing periodic marriage occasions has already been - mentioned, 
are to be permitted to continue to celebrate under-age marriages provided consum- 
mation is postponed. The Baroda Government on the contrary, which had an 
Infant Marriage Prevention Act in 1904, and which had since 1922 exempted the 
Kadva Kunbis from its application, withdrew that privilege in the 1930 amend- 
ment, and at the same time stiffened the Act by invalidating all marriages; below the 
ages of 8 and 6 in the cases of boys and girls respectively, and made the parties res- 
ponsible for all marriages under 16 or 14, as the case might be, punishable by im- 
prisonment as well as by fine. As a matter of fact the Kadva Kunbis cannot be 
regarded as suffering very severe hardship under any child marriage restraint ac t, 
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as they can fulfil their obligation to the goddess by marrying the child to a bunch 
of flowers which is afterwards thrown away, when the child can be remarried by the 
natra form used for the widowed. Apart from this particular group of Kunbia, the 
Kunbi. Kurmi or Kurmiksbattriya group generally have been somewhat conspi- 
cuous for the practice of infant marriage ; this is probably an ancient charac- 
teristic, but may possibly be now-a-days a factor in their campaign of social 
scansion. 

The instructions of the Government of India were that the provisions of the 
Child Marriage Restraint Act should on coming into operation be administered 
with due care and discretion, and the cry was raised that the Act was intended to 
be a dead letter. It is of course obvious from the nature of the Act that nothing 
will come of it if no one bothers to prosecute, a duty which has been deliberately 
left to the private citizen ; the Census Superintendent for Bihar and Orissa quotes 
a number of correspondents who agree that the Act is ineffective in that province, 
and the Census Superintendent of Assam describes it as quite inoperative in that 
province, and this perhaps is the general view of the functioning of the Act in most 
parts of India, for the Act depends for its success on the vigorous working of public 
opinion. The first conviction under the Act was reported from Lahore in July 
1930, and up to February 1931, when the census took place, there had been thirty- 
three prosecutions, at least three of which related to Muslims and one to Christians. 
Since then not less than a score of convictions and more injunctions have served to 
show that the Act can operate successfully where there are public associations or 

£rivate individuals prepared to deposit security and take up cases in which the law is 
eing transgressed. Thus the Gujarat Social Reform Association has taken action 
in a number of cases including two in which men of 40 or 50 were to marry girls of 6. 
At the same time, the warning of the Age of Consent Committee (Report, Section 
29 1 , page 1 33) applies here with some force. It points out tha£ the number of such 
institutions " is so small and the places where they exist so few, that it will be a 
travesty of facts to suggest that these associations would serve the purpose of re- 
porting even grave cases of breaches of the law. The rural areas may be altogether 
wiped out of the map if all hope is concentrated on the manner in which these asso- 
ciations will function " . In one case dealt with by the courts in Noakhali in Bengal 
two brothers aged 50 and 45 were punished for marrying, in defiance of the Act, 
their two cousins age 4 and 2. They were Muslims and the intention was to obtain 
final control of the property and persons of the two children whose guardians they 
were, a motive which would apparently put the marriage in any case into the cate- 
gory of those banned in the rather obscure verse at the beginning of that book of the 
Quran called ' The Women '. They were fined Rs. 150 each, not an excessively 
severe penalty, in view of the fact that they had presumably effected their object. 
In a case in Madras a village munsiff who transgressed the Act was dismissed by the 
Collector but re-instated with a warning by higher authority. It is, however, 
still easy enough in many places to evade the Act* entirely by celebrating a marriage 
outside British territory, and a specific instance may be quoted of parties in Ajmer 
who went to Kishengarh State to celebrate a marriage illegal m British India. 
This however seems to indicate that the law is something more than a mere dead 
letter, and that the unfortunate increase in the existing numbers of infants and 
children married and widowed at a tender age, which has been occasioned by the 
advantage taken by the orthodox to marry while an open season yet remained, may . 
ultimately be compensated for by the numbers which will benefit from the future 
working of the Act. There is also hope that once the practice of prepuberty mar- 
riage ceases (if it does) there will be an automatic improvement in the position of the 
unfortunate father of daughters who must under present conditions almost ruin 
himself financially in order to avoid the stigma of their growing up unmarried. 
In the Baroda State Council a bill has been moved to make it a punishable offence 
for a bridegroom or his guardians to ask for any remuneration as the price of his 
willingness to accept a girl as a bride, and the proposed penalty is a fine of Rs. 500 
or six months simple imprisonment or both. It is doubtful if it would be. possible 
to enforce such a law, any more than the Sarda Act can be enforced if the public do 
not prosecute, but it " professes the most noble sentiments ". 

One point has to be borne in mind with regard to the marriage of girls and that 
is that an excess of males, particularly when it is almost compulsory for men to 
have a son, since " there is no heaven for a sonless man ", is bound to lower the age 
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of marriage for females. When there are not enough to go round it becomes a 
necessity to secure a girl while she is still young enough not to have been snapped up 
by some one else, and if as we have suggested elsewhere (vide supra para. 79) 
au excess of males is biologically inherent in the present caste system, a relaxation 
of that system will be necessary to increase the proportion of females to males and 
to remove the growing shortage of the former, which must, if it continue to increase, 
tend irresistibly in the end towards making the early marriage of girls almost 
compulsory. 

100. Restriction in infant marriage is not the only direction towards which 
reforming movements have been directed. Permission for Hindu widows to re- 
marry is a natural corollary of the abandonment of the practice of sati, but though 
sati has gone the social ban on the remarriage of the widow remains, and in everv 
thousand Hindu women there are still 169 widowed twenty-two of whom are under 
thirty years of age and over a quarter of those under 20. The widower however 
incurs no stigma in remarrying unless there be great disparity of age and 
then only among the more progressively-minded. Among the latter there is a 
definite and pronounced prejudice against the remarriage of middle-aged men to 
young girls, and the Idar State, as .just pointed out, has gone so far as to prohibit 
the marriage of a man over 45 years old to any woman less than half his age. A 
similar movement is at work in the Jain community, and the Jain Swetambar 
Gonference at Junnar in 1930 passed a resolution limiting the marriageable age of 
males to 45 years. The point of view which would prohibit a man's marry mg 
when past 45 involves perhaps a tacit assumption that his marriage with a widow 
or a spinster of mature years is out of the question, an assumption natural enough 
in the present condition of Hindu and Jain society where marriageable girls of 
mature years are not to be found and widows may not be remarried ; it would 
appear an unnaturaf point of view were the prejudice against post-puberty marriage 
and widow remarriage less strigently operative, though some schools of Hindu 
thought would probably uphold the attitude in any case. In Hyderabad State a 
bill to legalise the remarriage of Hindu widows on the lines of the existing law in 
British India, where marriages of Hindu widows were made legal by Act XV of 
1P56. was opposed by orthodox Hindus, but received general support from public 
opinion, and in one community of Reddis, who normally prohibit widow remarriage, 
the. remarriage of a girl who had been widowed at 7 years old met with general 
approval and the orthodox, who succeeded in preventing a similar union by dis- 
suading the "bride, were themselves outcasted for their interference. Generally 
speaking, however, remarriage of Hindu widows among the higher castes is still 
uncommon enough to attract attention in Indian papers to its infrequent occur- 
rences. 

If remarriage is not easy for the Hindu widow, divorce is much more difficult. 
The husband who wishes to marry another wife can do so, but the tie between hus- 
band and any wife once married is indissoluble in Hindu law. The Madras courts 
have recognised divorce when allowed by caste custom, but even this practice has 
not been generally applied. The only case in which it seems to be definitely certain 
that a Hindu marriage can be nullified is in the case of one affected by the Native 
Christians' Marriage Act of 1866 in which one party to the marriage embraces 
Christianity and is in consequence deserted by the other. In 1929 however a bill 
• to permit the Hindu community to resort to divorce in certain circumstances 
was introduced in the Legislative Council of the Baroda State and received the 
Gaekwar's assent in 1931. 

On the Malabar coast, owing to the prevalence of the rmrurmkkathayam 
system, the position of women generally has been better than in any other part 
of civilized India. The Nambudri Brahmans, however, follow the makkathayam 
system and the great majority of Nambudri women are condemned by ancient 
custom to remam unmarried, as only the eldest son in a Nambudri family marries 
a wife of his own caste. The others marry Nayar women with whom they live 
in the form of union known as sambandham, easily dissoluble by either party. 
Legislation is now in progress to enable the younger brothers of a Nambudri family 
to contract marriages within their own caste and also to give legal recognition 
and binding effect to sambandham marriages (as was done in Cochin State by the 
Nayar Regulation of 1920). whether hypergamous or endogamous, while securing 
io the wife the right of rKyor?* and, with her children, the right of maintenance 
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by the husband, together with the right to inherit a moiety of und is pose d self- 
acquired property left by the husband. By the customary lav all responsibility 
for the maintenance of the children lay with the woman's family, and any property 
acquired by the husband reverted to bis family at his death. Obviously modern 
conditions call for some relaxation of this customary law, for the mantmaik*- 
thayam system, perhaps the best in the world when taken by itself, has possibly 
in the past been exploited by the Xambudris to their own profit. Bat it would be 
as great an error to replace the marvmakkaUtayam system by the ordinary 
makkathayam one as to suppose that the former is either primitive, barbarous or 
in any way less respectable than the latter, although it is leas widely distributed. 
On the contrary it seems likely that the marvmakkathayam was the ancient and 
civilised system, which was replaced in most countries of southern Europe and 
southern Asia by the makkathayam under the stress of conquest by a ruder people 
from the steppes of southern Russia. 

101. It is not possible to leave the subject of divorce without a reference i w**<m * 
to the Indian Christian Marriage Act. The Roman Catholic Church while object- ■■"N* 
ing strongly to the Indian Divorce Act as making it possible for Catholics to 

obtain dissolution of marriage, which is contrary to Canon Law, simultaneously 
objects to the fact that the Laws governing Christian marriage make no provision 
for what is known as 'the Pauline privilege ', that is for the right of the Church 
to dissolve a marriage contracted before conversion, a practice that would require 
the strictest control on the part of the state to prevent abuses, as conversion 
has been known to be utilized by individuals with the mere object of shaking off 
unwanted partners without incurring the liability to maintain them. On the ~~ 
other hand the Act is criticised from the opposite side for making it possible for 
courts to hold, as they have done, with reference to section 4 of the Act, that any 
marriage in which one or both the parties are Christians must be solemnized 
in one of the ways provided by section 5. from which it is held that no marriage 
can be contracted by a Christian except under the provisions of the Act, and that 
to perform or abet the performance of the marriage of a Christian convert accord- 
ing to the rites of another faith is punishable under the Act. 

The difficulty of marrying into another religion without a change of creed 
is not one confined to Indian Christians, and until 1923 there was no law under 
which Hindus could contract a valid inter-caste marriage except under the 
Special Marriage Act of 1872, which involved a declaration that the party to the 
ceremony was neither a Muslim nor a Hindu. In 1 910 a bill was brought to legalise 
marriages between persons of different castes and different religions, but it failed, 
and the same fate befell another bill in 1919, to legalise inter-caste marriages. 
In 1923 the bill referred to above was framed to legalise marriages between persons 
of different religions, as well as different castes, but the opposition it met with 
resulted in the exclusion of all communities other' than Hindus. Sikhs, Jains and 
Buddhists. Recourse to this law, however, involves to a Hindu the loss of his 
personal law, and he not only loses his joint family membership, his right to manage 
Hindu trust property and his right of adoption, but his succession to property is 

foverned by the Indian Succession Act. Nevertheless the Arya Marriage Validity 
ill brought in 1930, to provide for valid Hindu inter-caste marriages, has not 
become law. while Sir H. S. Gout's Special Marriage (amendment) Bill, brought 
forward in 1931. to provide for civil marriage between members of different com- 
munities without involving a declaration abjuring their religion, met with 
uncompromising opposition in the Assembly and was unhesitatingly rejected. 

102. In the same autumn of 1927 that the Sards Bill was first debated in the " ~ 

Assembly, the Council of State discussed the motion of a Madras member for the 
prevention of the dedication of girls as demdaris in Hindu temples on the ground 
that such dedication inevitably entailed a lift of prostitution for the girl so dedi- 
cated. The motion was opposed by the Law Member on the ground that the 
alleged consequences of such dedication were not inevitable and that, in so far es 
I hey might be. the case was covered by Act XYlII of 1924, which amended 
Sections 372 and 375 of the Indian Penal Code so as to extend their scope to 
cover cases of girls dedicated to Hindu temples. The morion was withdrawn on 
Government's undertaking that if a bill were introduced it should be circulated 
for opinion. In November of the same year the Madras Legislative Council passed 
unanimously a resolution recommending Government to undertake preventive 
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legislation, and cm that principle the Council legislated for the enfranchisement of 
inamholding Devadasis, that is of dedicated women holding land in virtue of 
temple service. Dr. Muthulaksmi Reddi brought a bill in the Madras Council 
in 1930, to prohibit the performance of the dedicatory ceremony in any Hindu 
temple and to enable dedicated women to contract a legal marriage, and in the same 
year Mr. Jayakar gave notice of his intention to introduce in the Legislative 
Assembly a similar bill to be of general application, but the bill was not introduced. 
Early in 1930, the Chief of Sawantwadi raised the minimum age of dedication to 
18 in that State, and in July of the same year the Maharani of Travancore abolished 
dedication in the temples maintained by the Government of her State. The 
Mysore Government had prohibited the dedication of girls in State-controlled 
temples as early as 1910. The question of Devadasis is introduced here because 
it clearly has a bearing on the census returns of marital condition. It is probable 
that the great majority of such women return themselves as married, regarding 
themselves as married to the god, and it has also to be borne in mind that a life 
of immorality is not necessarily the consequence of dedication. In several castes 
in Madras, particularly in Bellary and the neighbourhood, it is tie practice, if a 
male heir be wanting, to dedicate a daughter in the temple. Thenceforward 
she becomes by established custom the heir to her parents' property and can per- 
form their funeral rites as if she were a son. She takes to herself a mate of 
her own selection of any equal or higher caste, but continues to live in her father's 
house, and her children take his name and belong to his family and not to their 
father's. If she has a son he inherits the property and continues the family, 
while if she have a daughter only the daughter will in her turn become a ba*an 
and renew the attempt. No social stigma attaches to her, but rather the 
contrary, for her presence at weddings is auspicious, probably because she can- 
not become a widow. Clearly no immorality is inherent in this custom, which is 
merely a method of temporarily reverting to the marumakkathayam system when 
the family lacks a male heir and the makkathayam system proves irksome or 
inadequate. 

As has been already suggested, it is probable that a matrilineal system formerly 
obtained throughout Dravidian -speaking India, as it did in southern Europe, Asia 
Minor. Egypt and Mesopotamia.* The western Asiatic affinities of the devadasi 
custom of the Tamilnad, for it is perhaps only there that the custom is still general, 
are clear enough. Apart from the familiar account of Herodotus of the offering 
made by women of their chastity in the temple of Mylitta at Babylon, a reference to 
which custom is made also in the 43rd verse of the Epistle of Jeremy in the Book 
of the apocryphal Prophet Baruch, Lucian mentions the same custom at Byblus in 
Phoenicia ; there the goddess of a temple, connected at a very early date with 
Egypt, was a fish from the waist downwards and had by her temple a pool of 
sacred fish with a stone chattri in its midst, and a woman had the alternative of 
shaving her head and offering her hair (cf. pp. 398, 41 1 infra) instead of her chastity. 
Lucian as a matter of fact puts it the other way " the women who do not chuse to 
be shaved are obliged in lieu of it to expose their persons, and submit to the embraces 
of strangers in the public market-place for hire, during the space of one whole day ; 
the monev arising from it is consecrated to the service of the goddess and expended 
on a sacrifice to her " (Lucian, On the Syrian Goddess, tr. Franklin). Hair was 
offered bv Argive maidens to Athene before marriage, and those of Megara offered 
clippings of their hair at the tomb of Iphinoe ; in Delos both youths and maidens 
offered their hair before marriage at a tomb of corn-maidens in the sanctuary of 
Artemis ; hair was polled and offered to the goddess of health at Titane near 
Corinth whose image was " swathed in strips of Babylonish raiment ", and it is still 
shorn and offered to the Holy Virgin at Tenos as a thanksgiving for recovery from 
sickness ; at Troezen every maiden before marriage dedicated a lock of her hair, in 
this case to a male deity, in the temple of Hippolytus. In all these cases, with the 
possible exception of that of the goddess of health, the association seems to be 
between hair and fertility of the soil and of the body, and is probably the same asso- 
ciation in India that makes the Abbe Dubois note on the commonness of the 
offering of hair in temples by men and women in fulfilment of a vow. (People of 
India, III. iii). This practice obtains now even at the darga of the Mirgan Sahib 
at Nagore in Tanjore district, where there is a tank, such as those commonly found 



* For a map showing the ancient site* here mentioned Bee the last page of ch. XII. 
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at Hindu temples, to which Hindu women come to bathe who have vowed their 

hair to the Muslim Saint. The element of a vow seems also to have entered into the 
practice of sacred prostitution at Comana in Pontus, where Strabo records that 
people assembled on account of vows made to sacrifice to the goddess, describing 
the place as " full of women trafficking in their persona, the most of them 
sacred ".* that is to the moon goddess. Similar customs were observed at the 
Phoenician colony of Sicca on the north African coast ; at Heliopolis m Syria 
likewise women prostituted themselves from religious motives, and in Armenia, 
at the temple of Anaitis, Strabo tells us that " they dedicate male and female 
slaves, a fact in no way remarkable, but further the most illustrious of the 
people dedicate their virgin daughters, who according to custom prostitute 
themselves for a long period in the service of the goddess and are after- 
wards given in marriage ". Similarly it appears thai; in some Indian temples it is 
usu$l for a devadasi to serve for a period in the temple and thereafter be kept as a 
concubine outside. Consecrated hetaerae were associated with the worship of 
Aphrodite at Corinth, and an inscription from Tralles in Lydia is referred to by 
Frazer which^hows that the custom obtained in Asia Minor as late as the second 
century A. D. " It records ", he says, " of a certain woman, Aurelia Aemilia by 
name, not only that she herself served the god in the capacity of a harlot at his 
express command, but that her mother and female ancestors had done the same 
before her ". Strabo records a practice of dedicating girls in the temple of 
Ammon in Egypt not dissimilar to that in Armenia except that in the case of Ammon 
the deity was male and the dedicated girls, when given to a human husband after 
serving their term as the wives of the god, were mourned as dead. This practice of 
marriage to the god appears again, but at an earlier date, in Mesopotamia. Marduk 
and the Sun-god Shamash both had female votaries who were married to them and 
who had human children and the word used for these dedicated women was the 
same as the Hebrew word for a temple harlot. It is hardly necessary to point out 
that the devadasi is likewise married to the god, but may have children by men. 
Dedications of virility were also made in the temple of the Syrian goddess, whose 
priests were eunuchs who had dedicated themselves by castration, and it is possible 
that an Indian survival of the same cult is to be seen in the dedication of natural 
eunuchs or otherwise deformed males to the goddess Huligamma. and in the cult 
of the goddess Chatushringi, whose temple on a bill near Poona is served by men 
(said to be natural eunuchs) who dress in women's clothes and spend their lives 
begging and worshipping the goddess, at whose temple they collect in large num- 
bers to celebrate the Dasehra. In the Deccan, besides the girls dedicated to the 
god Rhandoba as tnurli, boys (vdghyd) are also dedicated and are brought up as 
temple servants and mendicants. This god Khandoba is worshipped at the 
Dasehra in association with Ekavira, who is definitely a fertility goddess worship- 
ped during the Dasehra in Maratha house-holds in little Gardens of Adonis. In 
an)' case the general parallel between the practice in southern India and that in 
Syria and Asia Minor is too close to be fortuitous, and offers another link be- 
tween Dravidian India and the eastern Mediterranean (cf. Chapters X, XI, XII). 
It is true that the Asian deity was more often a goddess and that in India a god 
is served, but there is much other evidence to indicate that in India as in Greece 
aiid Italyf and as also in Asia Minor, the mother goddess and a matrilineal 
system preceded a change to the patrilineal system of nordic or proto-nordio 
invaders. It is, of course, impossible to dissociate the custom by which all 
worshippers propitiate the deity once in their lives by an offering of their 
chastity from that of dedicating some individuals to do it for a period of 
their lives. Indeed the custom alluded to above of dedicating a daughter as a 
basavi for the sake of reviving the otherwise inoperative marumakkathayom 
inheritance rather suggests that the practice of dedication in one form or another, 
real or symbolic, may have at one time been the universal concomitant of the 
matrilineal system in India as in Asia Minor or in Cyprus. It is possible that the 
talilettu ceremony on the Malabar coast points in the same direction ; the Brah- 
man explanation of it as a purificatory sacrament (Iyer, Cochin Tribes and Castes, 

* Km JXAoi it kot' fir^v aft twk eirt&riftovai, 6wltK re e-wiTiXovvres tt) &t<f> 

ir\*i$o<; yvvatKtov epya^Oftewv awo tov <rmfiaro<;, S>v at irXtiovs (lair If pal — Stnbo, XII, 

55i». 

* 1 »U Frazer. The Mafic Art end &e £ notation of Xiafj, II. oh. xriii. The inetitation of kiapkip on a 
matnlun-a] xxm-m aaeana to have accompanied the worship at the wither iniH— 
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II page 29), read with Hamilton's account of the Zamorin's nuptials (Xnc Account 
of the East Indies, page 310), is not antagonistic. At any rate the custom of 
dedication prevailed as far west as Cyprus, where there was a custom, Herodotus 
mentions it, similar to that of Babylon, and on the African coast to Sicca Veneria 
and probably to Carthage herself. The Cyprian shrines were connected in form in 
respect of their horn and pillar cult with Crete and Mycenae, while the cones which 
were the emblem of the goddess at Bybhis and other places in Asia Minor have 
been found in the most ancient sanctuary of Cyprus and us far west as Malta. 
There can be no doubt but that the custom of consecrated prostitution originates 
in a commerce regarded as essentially necessary to ensure that life should be pro- 
pagated and that the earth should fructify, and in a further reference below (Chapter 
XI, page 416) the significance of the participation of a stranger is suggested. 
According to Bernier the virgin married to Vishnu at Furi consulted the god as to the 
abundance of the coming harvest, an association which is most significant. Mj*rco 
Polo in giving an account of the custom of prostitution to strangers in the province 
of Kamul tells us how it was indignantly prohibited by the Emperor of China. 
The order was obeyed for three years and then rescinded, as it was found that the 
land became barren in consequence and the earth no longer brought forth her fruit 
in due season. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Distribution by Cin'1 CoaAtkm of I, MO of each sex, retipM aaa mam age aeries' at aaca af the 

last fire ceassses. 

Unmarried. Maniad. Widovad. 



Age. 


1931. 


1931. 


1911. 


1901. 


1891. 


/ 

1931. 


1981. 


191 L 


190L 


» 

189L 


1981. 


1931. 


1911. 


1901. 


1891. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


8 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


18 


13 


14 


16 


16 














ALL RELIGIONS. 
















MaUt 


47» 


498 


490 


492 


487 


497 


438 


466 


464 


466 


84 


04 


84 


64 


48 


0—6 


983 


994 


993 


998 


994 


16 


6 


7 


7 


6 


_ 1 










6—10 


919 


986 


983 


988 


983 


79 


38 


87 


36 


88 


S 


S 


1 


9 


2 


10—16 


847 


879 


886 


889 


841 


149 


119 


189 


134 


184 


4 


6 


a 


6 


6 


16— SO 


563 


887 


886 


080 


881 


434 


898 


SSS 


334 


SOB 


IS 


16 


is 


16 


11 


20—80 


366 


S92 


976 


876 


866 


713 


663 


687 


888 


716 


ss 


a 


87 


SB 


so 


30—40 


7* 


83 


79 


87 


76 


869 


938 


N7 


847 


888 


07 


88 


04 


86 


17 


40—00 


40 


44 


44 


49 


38 


807 


797 


our 


819 


887 


163 


189 


187 


136 


186 


OOandovw.. 


33 


37 


38 


39 


SB 


846 


841 


OTP 


889 


887 


882 


338 


308 


IBS 


888 


FmmIm 


363 


m 


S44 


344 


339 


498 


467 


483 


476 


486 


m 


171 


171 


180 


178 


0—6 


989 


998 


986 


988 


986 


30 


11 


1 4 

14 


13 


13 


i 


1 


1 


1 


1 


6—10 


SOS 


907 


891 


89S 


874 


193 


88 


106 


108 


188 












10—16 


009 


801 


666 


889 


491 


381 


388 


436 


483 


496 


-a) 


17 


16 


IB 


14 


16-40 


149 


188 


163 


179 


133 


'818 


771 


890 


777 


833 


84 


41 


37 


44 


38 


SO — 30 


44 


38 


34 


40 


98 


878 


870 


884 


988 


893 


18 


9B 


SB 


81 


81 


30—40 


17 


17 


16 


SI 


IS 


771 


789 


784 


706 


779 4 


Jnt 


S14 


too 


814 


808 


40—00 


11 


IS 


IS 


13 


10 


483 


493 


487 


484 


477 


807 


494 


601 


803 


613 


•0 and amr. . 


10 


IS 


12 


18 


9 


198 


174 


189 


183 


143 


888 


8f4 


880 


888 


849 
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Mmiu 


463 


479 


470 


476 


473 


490 


468 


478 


499 


479 


81 


09 


81 


89 


80 


0—6 


981 


993 


990 


988 


993 


18 


7 


10 


9 


7 


1 










6—10 


906 


969 


980 


991 


963 


98 


48 


a 


49 


46 


8 


S 


8 


S 


S 


10—16 


833 


849 


896 


833 


811 


178 


144 


189 


180 


IBS 


8 


7 


6 


7 


6 


16—30 


623 


644 


«M 


613 


697 


498 


339 


9bW 


869 


491 


18 


17 


18 


16 


IS 


30-30 


S37 


no 


389 


380 


346 


789 


877 


70S 


888 


786 


34 


47 


38 


48 


SO 


30—40 


TO 


81 


77 


87 


77 


869 


831 


868 


843 


886 


71 


80 


97 


70 


68 


40—00 


39 


46 


46 


61 


40 


797 


786 


811 


sot 


831 


104 


170 


144 


144 


139 


•0 and orar. . 


30 


37 


37 


40 


89 


887 


880 


•49 


864 


976 


333 


333 


814 


308 


898 


Vtmalm 


330 


332 


317 


SSI 


319 


601 


477 


496 


486 


496 


109 


191 


188 


194 


186 


0—6 


988 


986 


981 


983 


983 


31 


14 


18 


19 


16 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


8—10 


779 


883 


863 


878 


880 


318 


111 


138 


188 


146 


6 


9 


6 


6 


4 


10—16 


673 


643 


496 


611 


448 


417 


437 


488 




648 


11 


89 


17 


SI 


16 


16—30 


113 


188 


133 


141 


100 


899 


814 


838 


810 




SB 


49 


48 


49 


38 


80 — 30 


39 


36 


S3 


33 


19 


994 


871 


887 


897 




87 


10S 


90 


Ml 


88 


30—40 


IS 


14 


13 


39 


18 


759 


766 


773 


781 


778 




831 


814 


889 


316 


40—40 


8 


10 


9 


11 


9 


481 


471 




497 




• 

831 


619 


683 






CO and orar. . 
M33CC 


9 


10 


8 


8 


6 


170 


158 


148 


189 


183 


884 


834 


980 


849 


• 
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Incidence ef 
Dependency. 



diflerence between this ratio and that of 1921 may be applied to all sub-classes except 
those in class D where owing to the nature of the returns a large number of 
persons, mostly female, who were formerly classified in sub-class I, now appear 
in sub-class X as domestic instead of agricultural workers. I his will affect the 
percentage of workers to dependants inferred from the 1011 and 1921 returns, 
and sub-class D must be calculated on a different basis. The ratio for the 
whole population is .obviously determined by that for the agricultural portion 
of it and the inclusion of some 7,000,000 additional agriculturalists m class D is 
likely to bring that class into line with class A. In the fourth column therefore of 
the marginal table above will be found the ratio of dependants to workers for different 
sub-classes which is assumed for the purpose of the distribution of total dependence 1 
in 1931 In the table below are shown the results of ' the application of those 1 
ratios to the occupation returns of 1 931 , offered for what they are worth :— 

Percentage No. of Total Percentage 



Class 
or 
sub- 
class. 



Occupation. 



No. of 
workers 
(in lakhs). 



of total 
workers. 



non-working niuintain- 



de pen- 
dants 
(in 
lakhs). 



ed (in 
lakhs). 



of total 
popula- 
tion. ' 



A,B 
and 
C. 
I 



11 
III 
IV 

V 
VI 
VII 

vm 



,033 


67-1 


1,315 


2,348 


67 '6 


3 


•2 


2 


5 


i 


154 


100 


188 


342 


9-7 


23 


1-5 


30 


53 


1-5 


79 


51 


109 


188 


5-4 


8 


•6 


9 


17 


•5 


10 


•7 


18 


28 


■8 


23 


1-5 


36 


69 


1-7 


205 


13-3 


261 


468 


13-3 



Occupational 
Clarification. 



Exploitation of Animals 
and Vegetation. 
Exploitation of Minerals . . 
Industry 

Transport ••». ». '—%^ 
Trade .} 
Public Force .. " C. 
Public Administration \ Y . 
Professions and Liberal 
Arte. 

D Miscellaneous (Persons liv- 
ing on their income, Do- 
mestic Sen-ice, Insuffi- 
ciently described and Un- 
productive Occupations). 
It will be observed that the proportion of the total population maintained by the 
various sub-classes corresponds very closely to the proportion of workers in each of 
those classes, which is precisely what might be expected on a- priori grounds, and 
from the figures in paragraph 86 above, which indicate that there is no very 
great variation according to occupation in the number of children born and that 
what variation there is is equalised by a survival rate which varies inversely to the 
number of births. 

117. Occupations were classified as in 1911 and in 1021 according to the Bertil- 
lon system, which was fully described by Sir Edward Gait in his report ou the former 
census. The scheme has come in for a great deal of criticism at the hands of Census 
Superintendents and others, but none of the critics have succeeded in propounding 
any satisfactory alternative, and while criticisms are usually directed to the 
complexity and alleged excessive detail in the grouping, suggestions for improve- 
ment offered by departments of Government usually take the form of requiring 
much more detailed grouping than that already provided. This Litter attitude 
results from losing sight of the fact that (to quote Sir Edward Gait) " the whole 
scheme, as adapted for India, is based on the axiom that a census does not supply 
data which are suitable for minute classification ". If this axiom be not strictly 
observed it becomes impossible to keep down the number of detailed heads, and 
classification in the compilation offices would be made unconscionably slow and 
difficult, while the already existing degree of inaccuracy would probably be greatly 
(enhanced. As it is the problem of sorting the occupation of each individual into 
i|his proper category is too intricate to be carried out with entire satisfaction and as it 
ism ability to classify correctly that Indian sorting offices are particularly deficient, 
it is likely that the degree of error in classification is already greater in the occupation 
table than that in any other. Indeed problems frequently arise in classification 
wWcn offer very considerable difficulty. It is simple enough when confronted with a 
return of Bande Mataram " as a means of subsistence to allocate the individual to 
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760 


86 


13 


461 


6S6 


CaateTB India Stete* 
«■»•»• 


406 


483 


at 


066 


44 


1 


871 


1S7 


2 


782 


214 


4 


308 


760 


44 


36 


746 


238 


348 


611 


141 


0S0 


60 


i 


704 


303 


3 


606 


388 


6 


34 


870 


87 


S 


446 


661 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE W-condd. 
Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain ages as returned by each Province, State or Agency— cowcW. 





All Ages. 
* 




0-6 






6 — 10 






10 — 16 






15 — 40 




40 and over. 

*■ 




All Ages. 
* 




0—6 






6—10 






10—16 






15 — 40 




40 and over. 




1 

P 


1 

E 
* 

a 


1 


1 

1 




— » 

1 

"2 


Unmarried. "| 


1 
| 


i 

o 


Unmarried. "] 


3 

J ■ 


U 

f 

o 
•o 

£: 


Unmarried. - 


i 
i 


o 
is 
o 
•6 


1 

(0 

a 

a 
P 


-3 
V 

'£ 
s 


xi 

a 
■a 


Unmarried. 1 


1 
S 


Widowed. J 


Unmarried. "1 


-d 

it 

| 




Unmarried. "| 


i 

£ 


* 
o 
"2 

is 


P 


1 

i 

E 
£ 


> 


1 
1 
1 


i 


* 

o 


1 
1 

P 


i 


k 

it 




















Main. 

- A. 














Muslims.* 


















Ftma&et. 



















IflDIA 


i 

m 


467 


44 


986 


16 




982 


67 


1 


872 


126 


8 


269 


705 


86 


27 


811 


162 


868 


583 


129 


964 


85 


1 


798 


198 


4 


698 


394 


8 


61 


867 


98 


9 


480 


661 


AjmwMerwara 


495 


437 


68 


977 


22 


1 


933 


65 


2 


86,9 


126 


5 


306 


635 


59 


61 


725 


214 


355 


512 


133 


968 


31 


1 


838 


158 


4 


615 


379 


6 


31 


894 


75 


6 


435 


660 


Aium 


S28 


449 


25 


998 


2 




963 


36 


1 


913 


85 


2 


248 


725 


(27 


9 


903 


88 


382 


491 


127 


982 


18 




809 


188 


3 


548 


442 


10 


16 


908 


76 


4 


826 


670 


Bengal 


468 


610 


22 


978 


22 


• • 


913 


86 


1 


835 


163 


2 


176 


804 


21 


7 


911 


82 


318 


542 


140 


937 


62 


1 


674 


320 


6 


421 


567 


12 


16 


871 


113 


3 


343 


664 


Bihar and Orina 


412 


647 


41 


966 


43 


1 


807 


189 


4 


683 


311 


6 


138 


827 


35 


12 


848 


140 


296 


555 


149 


920 


78 


2 


658 


335 


7 


443 


545 


12 


23 


867 


110 


5 


435 


660 


Bombay (including 
Aden). 


621 


422 


57 


989 


11 




969 


40 


1 


917 


80 


3 


340 


612 


48 


46 


754 


200 


384 


483 


133 


983 


18 


1 


900 


98 


2 


732 


263 


5 


65 


848 


87 


II 


441 


548 


Central Pro vinos* 
and Bexar. 


492 


458 


50 


985 


14 


1 




39 


1 


923 


76 


2 


273 


689 


38 


22 


813 


165 


386 


472 






17 


1 




108 


3 


698 


296 


6 


47 


866 


87 


9 


309 


602 


Coorg 


528 


442 


30 


1,000 






997 


3 


•• 


996 


5 




487 


488 


25 


26 


887 


87 


379 


455 


166 


997 


3 




977 


23 


•• 


861 


129 


10 


79 


793 


128 


4 


347 


649 


Delhi 


488 


449 


63 


998 


2 




970 


29 


1 


911 


86 


3 


316 


630 


54 


44 


755 


201 


411 


497 


92 


998 


2 




927 


72 


1 


749 


248 


3 


64 


K86 


60 


7 


523 


470 


Madraa 


583 


389 


28 


999 


1 




996 


4 




990 


10 




394 


585 


21 


21 


871 


108 


426 


415 


low 


OQQ 


1 




OTA 


29 


1 


845 


150 


5 


94 


'" 783 


123 


9 


372 


H19 


North-Weat Frontiei 
Provinoo. 


579 


374 


47 


1,000 






QUA 
wo 


5 




975 


23 


2 


392 


568 


40 


47 


783 


170 




432 




I,UW 






QQO 

woo 


16 


1 


881 


116 


3 


121 


803 


76 


28 


608 


464 


Punjab {including 
Agency), 


664 


378 


68 


998 


2 




980 


19 


1 


944 


54 


2 


362 


588 


50 


52 


702 


246 


443 


452 


105 


996 


4 




934 


65 


1 


803 


194 


3 


106 


837 


57 


16 


527 


457 


United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh. 


461 


476 


73 


976 


23 




880 


117 


3 


792 


203 


5 


219 


721 


60 


32 


727- 


241 


349 


528 


123 


964 


35 


1 


778 


218 


4 


573 


421 


6 


55 


878 


67 


14 


481 


505 


Baroda State 


497 


439 


64 


997 


3 




962 


36 


2 


913 


84 


3 


294 


662 


44 


38 


744 


218 


368 


475 


157 


987 


5 


8 


903 


86 


11 


760 


236 


4 


67 


847 


86 


4 


426 


570 


Central India Agenoy 


467 


471 


62 


989 


10 


j 


932 


66 


2 


871 


125 


4 


254 


694 


52 


25 


775 


200 


363 


49 1 


146 


981 


18 


1 


863 


133 


4 


659 


334 


7 


46 


8H8 


86 


12 


395 


592 


Coohin State 


698 


377 


25 


1.000 






999 


1 




996 


4 




416 


C63 


21 


13 


889 


98 


470 


398 


132 


1,000 






991 


9 




913 


83 


4 


130 


761 


109 


5 


430 


565 


0 wall or State 


471 


468 


71 


986 


12 


2 


960 


46 


4 


877 


115 


8 


250 


684 


59 


40 


736 


224 


363 


491 


146 


969 


25 


6 


841 


150 


9 


622 


364 


14 


62 


842 


96 


24 


411 


665 


Hyderabad State 


468 


493 


39 


975 


24 


1 


879 


118 


3 


829 


168 


3 


283 


690 


27 


40 


828 


132 


360 


496 


144 


955 


42 


3 


848 


151 


7 


634 


354 


12 


66 


835 


ltd 


22 


430 


030 


Jammu and Kashmir 
State. 


630 


416 


64 


1,000 






985 


15 




949 


50 


1 


289 


664 


47 


22 


775 


203 


415 


497 


88 


1,000 






963 


36 


1 


792 


205 


3 


58 


895 


47 


5 


538 


457 


Mysore State 


584 


385 


32 


1,000 






999 


1 




996 


4 




429 


551 


20 


16 


856 


128 


456 


417 


127 


1,000 






981 


18 


1 


852 


146 


2 


6!) 


841 


90 


6 


3!»7 


597 


Rajputana Agenoy . . 


496 


436 


68 


988 


11 


1 


939 


59 


2 


877 


119 


4 


270 


679 


51 


31 


729 


240 


381 


493 


126 


97'J 


20 


1 


861 


136 


3 


674 


320 


6 


51 


872 


77 


6 


467 


527 


TTsvanoore State .. 


612 


367 


21 


1,000 






998 


2 




994 


6 




436 


548 


16 


13 


808 


89 


485 


402 


113 


1,000 






993 


7 




920 


77 


3 


127 


700 


83 


7 


482 


611 


Western India States 
Agency. 


632 


413 


65 


969 


30 


1 


958 


41 


1 


928 


70 


2 


311 


649 


40 


39 


759 


202 


401 


449 


15(1 


988 


11 


1 


911 


55 


1 


811 


186 


3 


72 


838 


90 


4 


427 


669 



Noti. — The above proportions for Provinces are calculated inclusively of the population of the Indian States attached to them, except in the case of Madras where Cochin and Travancore arc ixduued. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Distribution by mam age periods and Civil Condition of 10,000 of each Sex and 

Refigion. 

Male*. FfwiiIii 



Religion and age. 








r 








Unmarried. 


Married. 


Widowed. 


Unmarried. 


Married. 


Widowed 


An Religion* . . 


4,791 


4,673 


536 


3,521 


4.931 


1.548 


0—5 


9,833 


MB 


5 


9,692 


297 


11 


5—10 . . 


9,189 


792 


19 


8,017 


1,935 


48 


10—15 


8,472 


1,482 


36 


6,089 


3,814 


97 


15—20 . . 


6^627 


4^27 


136 


1,486 


8,180 


336 


20—40 


1,739 


7.782 


479 


328 


8,327 


1.345 


40—60 .. 


397 


8,067 


1.536 


113 


4,816 


6,071 


60 and over 


319 


6,464 


3,217 


100 


1.877 


8,023 



Htndus 


4,626 


4.802 


673 


3,298 


6,012 


1.690 


0—5 


9,812 


182 


6 


9.676 


311 


13 


5—10 .. 


9,063 . 


924 


23 


7.792 


2,150 


58 


10—15 .. 


8\233 


1,723 


44 


6.719 


4.168 


113 


15—20 


.. . 5,230 


4,623 


147 


1,116 


8,505 


379 


20—40 .. 


1,616 . 


7,882 


603 


213 


8,307 


1.480 


40—60 .. 


385 


7,974 


1,641 


76 


4,613 


5,312 


60 and over 


301 


6,368 


3,331 


60 


1,700 


8^40 





4.904 


4,564 


442 


3,676 


5.033 


1,291 


0—5 




162 


4 


9,640 


350 


10 


5—10 .. 


9,322 


666 


12 


7,984 


1.978 


38 


10—16 . . 


8,722 


1,263 


25 


6,985 


3.937 


78 


15—20 


6,674 


4,207 


119 


1,292 


8,453 


255 


20—40 .. 


1,722 


7.846 


433 


267 


8,612 


1.121 


40—60 


283 


8,449 


1.268 


98 


4,946 


4,956 


' 60 and orer 


220 


6,860 


2,920 


81 


2,024 


7,895 



Christian 


5,651 


3,992 


367 


4,740 


4,171 


1.089 


0—6 


9,963 


35 


2 


9,951 


46 


3 


6—10 . . 


9,860 


135 


5 


9,897 


293 


10 


10—15 . . 


9,679 


312 


9 


8,881 


1,097 


22 


15—20 .. 


7,611 


2,332 


67 


3,915 


5,934 


151 


20—40 .. 


2,606 


7,107 


-287 


899 


8£30 


871 


40—60 


335 


8,606 


1,059 


271 


5,816 


3,913 


60 and over 


236 


6,973 


2,792 


228 


2,498 


7,274 



StfaW 6.503 3.696 

0—5 9.985 14 

5— 1»> .. .. 9.806 187 

10—1.1 9,353 627 

15—20 .. 6.546 3^24 

20—40 3,026 1381 

40—60 1.258 6,689 

60 and over 874 4,847 



801 


4,137 


4,726 


1.137 


1 


9,989 


29 


2 


8 


9,378 


613 


» 


20 


7.914 


2,064 


22 


130 


2,393 


7,501 


106 


593 


360 


8,998 


642 


2,153 


101 


6.400 


8,490 


4^79 


72 


2,683 


7,245 



Tribal* 


5,158 


4,466 


376 


4^78 


4^20 


1.102 


0—5 


9,836 


160 


4 


9,796 


196 


S 


5—10 .. 


9,528 


462 


10 


9.098 


873 


29 


10—15 .. 


8,940 


1,037 


23 


7 All 


2.323 


66 


15—20 


5,665 


4,200 


135 


1629 


7,111 


260 


20—40 .. 


1,499 


8.089 


412 


599 


6.464 


937 


40— 60 


284 


8.597 


1,119 


190 


5,773 


4,037 


60 and over 


231 


7,368 


2,401 


187 


1678 


7,135 



Nora.— The figarea for AH Rafagiana relate to India General bat the deUita for the neepeotiTe reogiona 
reier exciuarrely to India Proper, aaBradng Sanaa when theaort far Cjrfl ^■nifH'fm vm by Raos and not 
Reupoa. 
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246 CHAPTER VI. — CIVIL CONDITION. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 
Proportion of Sexes by Civil Condition in the main Provinces. 

Number of females per 1,000 male8. — 

, > 

Province and Religion. All ages. 







Unmarried. 


Married. 


Widowe 


1 




2 


3 


4 


INDIA* 




691 


993 


2,717 


Hindu 




679 


995 


2,810 


Sikh 




589 


1,003 


1,112 


Muslim 




665 


997 


2,637 


Christian 




799 


995 


2,903 


Tribal 




857 


1,022 


2,954 


Assam ... 




705 


961 


2,883 


Hindu 




689 


936 


2,535 


Muslim . . . 




654 


988 


4,599 


Tribal 




889 


1,010 


2,463 


, Bengal 




610 


953 


4,996 


Hindu 




568 


899 


4,518 


Muslim 




636 


994 


5,900 


Buddhist 




789 


1,010 


2,886 


Bihar and Orissa 




748 


1,004 


3,200 


Hindu 




735 


999 


3,155 


Muslim 




731 


1,032 


3,746 


Tribal 




889 


1,024 


3,095 


Bombay (including Aden) 




650 


970 


2,671 


Hindu 




664 


984 


2,902 


Muslim 




596 


924 


1,862 


Jain 




575 


885 


2,383 


Burma •• « •• 




890 


913 


2,142 


Burmese . . 




967 


1,005 


2,386 


Central Provinces and Berar . . 




741 


1,015 


3,073 


Hindu 




730 


1,014 


3,081 


Muslim • • • • ■ ■ . . 




706 


933 


2,704 


Tribal 




826 


1,058 


3,207 


Madras 




735 


1,051 


4,563 


Hindu 




729 


1,049 


4,531 


Muslim 




750 


1,096 


6,827 


Christian 




826 


1,035 


3,902 


Punjab 




644 


1,005 


1,285 


Hindu 




615 


998 


1,401 


Muslim 




672 


1,004 


1,280 


Sikh . . 




592 


1,026 


1,111 


United Provinces 




654 


995 


1,734 


Hindu 




646 


995 


1,771 


Muslim 




696 


997 


1,521 


Christian 




658 


1,006 


1,380 



♦The figures against this entry refer to India General , i.c, inoluding Burma, though the details against the 
respective religions relate to India Proper only. 

Note. — The Provincial figures are inoluaive of the States attached to them, except Madras which excludes 
Cochin and Travancore. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 
Proportion who are married and widowed at certain ages. 

"* Somber par 1,000 aged 0—10 who are married. Number per 1,000 aged 19 — tO who *.re~wniowed. 

t *■ f~ ■ a, . . . — 

Province, State or Agency. Male*. remain*. Malta. Females. 



1031. 1021. 1011. 1*>1. 1891. 1931. 1921. 1011. 1901.1891.1931. 1921. 1911. 1901. 1891. 1931. 1921. 1911. 1901. 189 

HINDU. 



IH Din ■ . 


68 


26 


29 


38 


28 


its 


08 


74 


70 


70 


43 


69 


44 


47 


se 


134 


118 


134 


187 


128 




70 


29 


18 


25 


30 


143 


74 


45 


67 


73 


46 


82 


63 


80 


34 


91 


136 


99 


135 


71 


Amm 


4 


2 


2 


j 




29 


11 


14 


18 


16 


49 


59 


54 


54 


40 


131 


155 


158 


181 


168 


Bengal 


3D 


$ 


7 


6 


5 


130 


49 


64 


75 


89 


31 


36 


31 


31 


33 


210 


232 


234 


240 


25" 


BihaJ Mid Orit-ta 


WW 


60 


77 


80 


67 


155 


100 


132 


138 


122 


43 


57 


49 


41 


41 


130 


138 


135 


120 




Bomb^yr 


44 


30 


36 


25 


31 


133 


98 


109 


83 


113 


36 


59 


40 


63 


33 


114 


136 


117 


148 


96 


Burma 


9 


1 


3 


3 




11 


1 


8 


8 




24 


34 


25 


26 


33 


48 


49 


43 


56 


61 


fjBQtni rim inoni* mnu uww 


89 


34 


29 


28 


27 


179 


99 


99 


84 


95 


39 


59 


39 


61 


38 


89 


104 


78 


125 


* 


Coorg 


3 


3 


1 


4 


4 


5 


5 


2 


3 


7 


45 


39 


32 


46 


32 


126 


132 


132 


149 


134 


Madras 


11 


7 


6 


5 


6 


54 


28 


31 


27 


36 


25 


27 


21 


24 


18 


135 


131 


120 


131 


128 


Korth-Weat Frontier ProTinos . 


4 


2 








15 


5 








42 


45 


64' 






95 


98 


108 1 






Delhi 


•27 


12-) 




- 9 


17 


•56 


30' 


hi 


29 


48 


•67 


94 ' 




50 


69 


•78 


78 






127 






H 




















h. 








h 


1 ^ 




Punja b (»»c/tKii»0 ^VOMy) 


•20 


"J 








•56 


38 








•60 


77 








•92 


98 








United Province! 


78 


33 


30 


32 


25 


121 


00 


59 


61 


53 


64 


79 


64 


51 


48 


99 


111 


104 


102 


92 


Baroda State .. 


42 


34 


80 


66 


85 


102 


72 


144 


108 


173 


44 


78 


66 107 


37 


82 


105 


112 


182 


80 


Central India Agency • • 


62 


381 


h 47 


49 




124 


88' 


1" 


86 




62 


:} 


54 82 




116 


131 1 


■ 119 


160 




♦Jwalior State .. 


38 


36 j 








108 


78. 








66 










130 


150 J 








Cochin State 










1 


4 


1 


1 


1 


12 


27 


"34 


29 


26 


13 


118 


124 


122 


no 


56 


Hyderabad State 


89 


32 


25 


26 


21 


189 


134 


127 


107 


126 


38 


54 


26 


42 


37 


134 


147 


101 


133 


106 


Jammn and Kaahmir State 


16 


7 ' 


• 


7 




30 


64 


64 


46 




51 


54 


62 


41 




127 


143 


150 


144 




Mysore State .. 




1 






1 


25 


4 


4 


. 10 


26 


31 


40 


22 


30 


36 


148 


160 


133 


142 


164 


Bajputana Ageney 


36 


14 


11 


21 




91 


48 


36 


57 




49 


86 


60 


83 




106 


141 


108 


153 




Traranoore State 






1 


1 


1 


3 


1 


2 


2 


3 


20 


28 


36 


41 


10 


86 


91 


104 


99 


44 


Western India States Agencyt . 


84 










126 










44 










87 











MUSLIM. 



hdia. 


40 


9 


9 


10 


9 107 


80 


SB 


80 


48 


SB 


48 


88 


84 


88 


91 


90 


84 


98 108 


Ajmer-Miarwara 
Aa*am 


42 


16 


12 


19 


16 


86 


45 


29 


30 


41 


59 


70 


57 


56 


34 


75 


88 


77 


80 64 


18 


2 


1 


3 


1 


90 


10 


9 


12 


13 


27 


31 


31 


29 


22 


104 


113 


109 


131 115 


Bengal 


53 


7 


7 


8 


7 


176 


36 


47 


57 


61 


31 


26 


23 


33 


22 


113 


120 113 


120 126 


Bihar and Orusa 


116 


34 


41 


40 


37 


197 


71 


86 


89 


90 


36 


45 


43 


36 


35 110 


122 


123 


130 135 


Bom ba r 


25 


10 


10 


11 


10 


53 


26 


36 


36 


28 


47 


66 


43 


48 


36 


87 


08 


85 


101 77 


Burma 


3 




1 
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26 


13 


13 
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27 


39 
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94 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 



Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain ages for selected castes. 



Distribution of 1,000 mala* of <*fh ago by Civil Condition. 
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OU 
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A9 
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62 
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to 
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O 
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10 


117 
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42 
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2 
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80 


8 
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24 
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94 
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74 
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62 
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1 
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3 
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12 
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76 


46 
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36 
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1 


870 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE W—condd. 



Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain ages for selected castes— conM. 



' Distribution of 1,000 females of each age by Civil Condition. 
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3 
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50 


9 
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6 
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1 
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5 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI. — CIVIL CONDITION. 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI. 

(A. C. Turner). 

Some notes on marriage in the United Provinces. 

A general tendency is noticeable among the more educated Hindus to omit the less impor- 
tant ceremonies in connexion with marriage, and to spend less on the celebration of marriages 
and other social events. This is largely economic. For instance, the thauna (third and tinal 
visit of husband to bring his bride from her house to his) and ala chala (after which the wife is 
free to go backwards and forwards between her parents' house and her husband's without cere- 
mony) are often omitted by Hindus ; and those Muslims who formerly practised them now pay 
less observance to manjha or kona baithana (the segregation of the bride from her parents and 
elders just prior to the wedding), chauthi (the first visit of the wife to her parents' home after 
the rukhsati and her subsequent return with her husband), and chala. The commonest form of 
marriage among ordinary castes is paupujia or dola. This differs from the charhauxi marriage 
of the higher castes only in that the bride and her people come to the bridegroom's house for the 
biyah rites to be performed instead of those rites taking place at the bride's home. The bride- 
groom goes to fetch her at the gauna. 

A variation of the paupujia custom occurs in the case of certain Vaishya sub-castes. After 
the marriage has been arranged and the date fixed the bride's parents go to the town or village 
where the bridegroom's family lives, take a house on rent and all the ceremonies are performed 
in this rented house instead of at the bride's home. This variation is known as utha biyah. 
Rajbhat Umars, a sub-class of the Umar Vaishyas, practise yet another variation. When the 
marriage has been settled the bridegroom's father with some of his relatives visit the bride's 
home for 2 or 3 days. Then they depart with the bride to their home and all the pre marriage 
ceremonies which are normally carried out at her home are performed at the bridegroom's. The 
bride's people come 2 or 3 days before the marriage and stay at the bridegroom's house and 
then the marriage takes place on the appointed day. This practice is, however, falling into 
disfavour. 

In paragraph 231 on page 220 of the 1911 Report Mr. Blunt refers to Beena marriage. 
Here the suitor goes to live with the girl's family and works there, in a capacity which is part 
servant, part debtor, for a certain period before he marries her. Mr. Blunt gave two views as 
to its origin which were not mutually exclusive and added " At the present day, whatever the 
original object of the custom, it is used as a means of getting a wife without paying a. dowry 
in cash or kind. It is restricted to poor people who work out the dowry in labour. Nominally 
at all events, connubial intercourse is forbidden, the son-in-law in futuro gets maintenance, 
but has no claim on the father-in-law's property. The custom is found among the Bhuiyar, 
Bind, Chero, Ghasiya, Kharwar, Majhwar, Gond and Parahiya castes : its usual name is ghar-jawai 
ghayjaiyan, or ghardamada. The normal period appears to be three years." This practice, 
which has in it the elements of marriage by purchase, still continues among hot only the above 
castes but also among Kuchbandia Kanjars and Kalabaz Nats. There is no fixed period of 
service. Among Brijbasi Gual Nats of Sahaswan tahsil in district Budaun, a bridegroom mar- 
ried in this way cannot leave his father-in-law's house even after serving the agreed period" 
and marrying the girl but must stay and serve after marriage so long as his wife's parents are 
alive. If he wishes to leave earlier he must pay the parents a bride-price which is then fixed 
by the tribal panchayat. 

But this practice in a somewhat modified form is now to be found among most Hindu 
castes and even among Muslims. Formerly a man who lived in his father-in-law's house or in 
his sister's husband's house was very much looked down upon, so much so that there was a 
more forcible Hindi proverb than that quoted by Mr. Blunt at the foot of page 220, which ran— 

" Kutta pale so Jcutta, sas gharjamai aur bahin ghar bhai." 

(he who tames a dog is a dog, a man living in his mother-in-law's house and a man living 
where his sister is married are the other two dogs). 

There has, however, been a perceptible change in the social outlook and although such 
arrangements are still not regarded with much favour the three ' dogs ' are not treated with 
quite such contempt as in the past. Almost everywhere some cases are met with of a son-in- 
law going to live with his wife's parents, under the following circumstances : — 

(/) when the girl's father is well-to-do and has no sons ; 

(ii) when the girl's family is very poor and wants the help or a strong man ; and 

(Hi) when the son-in-law is a poor man and cannot pay a dower. 

In such cases the man usually settles permanently with his ' in-laws '. If the girl's family 
is well-to-do and the bridegroom is in fair circumstances the bride's father often has to pay 
large sum to the latter to induce him to accept the stigma attaching to a ghar-jawai -, otherwise 
there is no payment, the suitor being treated as the debtor. In this form the practice is not at 
all uncommon being found chiefly among the lower Hindu castes and poor members of the 
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higher castes, reported from districts as far apart as Bahraich, Balfca, Hamirpar, Bodau, etc 
As regards actual numbers Bae Bareii district reports the fallowing 2,490 instances— 
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Etawah district reports some 2,000 instances of ghar-jamti and of a man bring at his brother-m- 
Uw'e house. These together included roughly Rajputs 800, Brahmans 400, Ahirs 300 and 
Chamars 100. 

Bars Banki district reports the following 100 instances : — 



Kurmi .. .. .. 18 

Brahman . . . . 16 

Pasi . . . . . . * . . . . 16 

Ahir . . . . . . . . 11 

Chamar . . . . . . . . . . 8 

Rajput . . . . . . . . ... 6 

Others .. ... .. .. 25 



Other districts reported fewer members. From Gonda comes the following — One father 
with an only daughter entertained a succession of gkar-jmwvu. The first actually married 
her and died. Another man was brought to take his place. He proved unsuitable and was 
turned out after 18 months, before marriage. The same fate overtook the next suitor. When 
yet another hopeful took up residence the pemchayat thought matters had gone far enough and 
intervened. It cost the father a fine of Rs. 46 and a goodly feast for the ponche*. 

Somewhat allied to the custom of ghar-jowai is the practice of ghar baitkna. Here the Snar saUhna, 
woman is usually a widow and mistress of her own house and property with no male colla- 
terals or other relations of her husband. As a result the man who marries her usually belongs 
to a religion or caste that permits widow re-marriage. The husband proceeds to hve in his wife • 
house. Gonda district reports this as quite common. From Bae Bareii district the following 
figures were collected — 

Ahir .. 414 

Pasi 369 

Chamar . . . . 353 . 

Lodh .. .. .. 232 

Murao- . . 135 

Koeri . . . . . . . . . . 131 

Gadaria . . 107 

Kurmi .. .. .. 89 

Mi .. .. .. .. 72 

Brahman . . . . . . . . " . . . . 00 

Muslim 00 

Nai 47 

Kachhi .. 46 

Bharbunja .. .. 41 

Vaishya . . 37 

Lobar .. .. 55 

Kumhar gm 31 

Goriya .. .. .. .. .. .. 28 . 

TamboH .. .. .. 27 

K*!!** 26 

Kahar .. .. 22 

° tKew •• .. 190 

Total 2,552 
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This practice k viewed with dislike and among the higher castes the gark baUtm is despised 
and outdated. It is therefore moat common among the tower castes : Brahmans, Rajputs 
and Vakhyas would only c o n t ra ct sack an alliance if they were very poor men and the widow's 
possessions attractive. 

*«,fcM * Marriage by capture m non-existent, thought as Mr. Blunt mentioned there are traces 
"I*"* of ite past existence in some of the marriage rites. Quite different in nature la the curious custom 
observed by Qoriyas of the Gonkhpux district (who appear to be the outcome of fusion between 
a sub-caste of Mallahs and a sub-cute of Kahars). Before the rite of sendkurdan (marking the 
parting of the bride's hair with red lead) is performed the bridegroom leaves the wedding party 
in assumed umbrage and goes and sits on a roof erected specially for the purpose. The bride 
then goes to him and entreats him to marry her saying " My lord, come and marry me. You 
need do no work as I will work and earn money for you". The bridegroom and bride then 
descend from the roof and the marriage proceeds. The origin of this peculiar rite is unknown 

sjmissji ky ^ ta * 8 province the practice is found in two forms. 

uns-f The first is adala badaia, sanla, or gokmuat, in which form the son of one man marries the daughter 

of the other, and the second man's son marries the first man's daughter. This form is found 
chiefly among the ordinary castes such as Knchband Kanjars, Goal Nats, Dharkars. Tarkihars, 
Chhipis, Khatiks, Gadarias, Barhak, Lobars, Kurmis and Kahars. In some parte Sonars adopt 
it, and it is quite common among Mathuria Chaube Brahmans. Jains sometimes arrange such 
marriages. This form, however, is not popular and is often looked down upon. 

The more popular form is known as Uga di n , or tiptka which is a triangular arrangement 
thus :— 

A 

son : daughter 



Pofrsasry. 



Mvsfca. 




: son 



daughter : son daughter : 

This arrangement is common everywhere among the ordinary castes and often among the 
higher, including Yaishyas. In the east of the province where Muslims are largely descendants 
of convert* from Hinduism who have retained many Hindu customs, they too practise the cus- 
tom. 

Polyandry is still practised among all classes and castes in Jaunsar-Bawar (district 
Dehra Dun). A few of the more educate have taken to monogamy themselves but at the 
same time have no objection to giving a daughter in marriage to all the brothers of one family. 
The reason given by these folk is economic. Separate marriages of brothers may lead to division 
of the family property which when broken, up would not suffice to maintain individual members 
of the family with their own separate establishments. That polyandry does not continue in 
Jaunsar-Bawar entirely on account of the dearth of females is shown by the fact that many girls 
from there are married into the Punjab Chktd (divorce) is prac- 
tised in Jaunsar-Bawar. A husband can at any time divorce his wife either verbally or in writing 
provided the next man who takes her to wife pays double the jeodhan. Divorces without 

serious reasons are, however, growing less common.. In Chakrata 

tahsil of Dehra Dun (Jaunsar-Bawar) the bridegroom has to pay a small sum to the bride's 
father asjcodkan (as ceremonial g3t) which is intended to cover the expenses of the marriage. 

Under the Hindu law, a son may be adopted but not 

a daughter. Among Jogila Nats, Khalkhor Nats (reported from Budaun) and Kuchband 
Kanjars, however, the custom of adopting a daughter also exists. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Infifrmities. 

103. Afi in the previous census the enumerators were instructed to record the 
fact for each individual who was found to be insane, deaf and dumb, biind of both 
eyes or suffering from corrosive leprosy. They were also warned against recording 
as blind those who suffered from loss of the sight in one eye only, or as lepers persons 
who suffered from leucoderma. In Bengal blind of both eyes was defined as " un- 
able to count the fingers of a hand held np at one yard's distance ". These instruc- 
tions were counsels of perfection and it is not claimed that the figures published in 
Table IX are as reliable as those published in the other tables in the same volume. 
The return of infirmities at the Indian census has probably never been satisfactory. 
Notwithstanding instructions to the contrary, it seems likely that many feeble 
minded and dotards are entered as insane and that many who are partially blind 
axe returned as totally blind It is probable of course, that the excess numbers bo 
obtained do not even balance the omissions in the return of the infirmities at all 
where these infirmities none the leas exist. In the case of leprosy,* however, it is 
practically certain that the census figures in India fail entirely to represent the 
true state of affairs. Dr. Muir and others, who have investigated the prevalence of 
leprosy by means of local surveys, have concluded that the census figures represent 
one tenth of the actual. The attempt to record physical disabilities through the 
medium of the census was abandoned in England and Wales ten years ago as a 
failure, and earlier still in the United States of America. It was nevertheless de- 
cided not to abandon the attempt to return this disease at the census, as the figures 
which the census is able to provide afford some basis for an estimate of true numbers 
in the light of the difference between the figures obtained from local surveys and 
the census returns for the same areas. At the same time the tabulation of infirmity 
by caste was abandoned in the interests of economy. 

104. One obvious criticism on the return of infirmities is that while the first jj '? Kl ' ** 
three mentioned are defects which may be observed by an enumerator, the fourth 
is a disease which can only be detected by expert eyes and should not be made the 
subject of a purely lay return. Those cases which are obvious to the lay eye are 
burnt out cases no longer infectious. The infectious cases are those at an earlier 
stage of development, and it is by a comparison of the number of these early cases 
with the number of those in which the disease has run its course that the increase 
or decrease of prevalence can be ascertained. Enumerators cannot be expected to 
add medical diagnosis to their limited ability to record fact. Apart from this, it is 
quite obvious that there will be much wilful concealment of such a disease as 
leprosy, and since the number of females returned as lepers is 40,019 against 107,892 
males, it may perhaps be inferred that concealment among females is greater, as 
indeed might be expected in view of customs such as that of purdah. On the other 
hand it seems to be generally held that leprosy attacks a greater p ropor ti on of males 
than of females, so that it is impossible to say in what degree the lower figures for 
females are due to the natural incidence of the disease and in what degree to the 
circumstances of enumeration, and the concealment inevitable from it. Similarly 
insanity is likely to be concealed particularly in the case of females, while there is 
certain to be a tendency to conceal cases of deaf-mute children. Moreover, the use 
of such a term as insanity is frequently a matter of personal temperament and of 
the very variable value that different individuals attach to identical words. In fact 
a young lady in Lucknow Cantonment, filling in the schedule for her husband, who 
was out at his work but had doubtless had the misfortune to offend her, described 
him as insane, deaf-mute, blind and leprous — an extreme case, no doubt, but illu- 
minating. One may fancy an enumerator enquiring as he fills in his schedule as 
to the sanity of some individual whose behaviour struck him as unusual The first 
villager might answer '* Oh, he does be a bit queer, but not what you'd call mad", 
whereas the next might perfectly well say of the same individual " Mad, is it ? 
Indeed, a March hare 'd be sane to him ". What is the enumerator to put down, 
and what will be the value of his record statistically or demographically ? The 
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Reference 
statistics. 



term ' blind ' is liable to a not dissimilar diversity of interpretation, and although 
the instructions are that only those blind in both eyes shall be recorded as such, 
this is definitively effective only to the extent of excluding from the record persons 
with one unquestionably sound eye. It is true of course that the bias of one enu- 
merator is apt to be corrected by the bias of another in the opposite direction, ami 
possible that exaggeration and meiosis so balance one another in the returns that a 
fairly correct conclusion is reached, but none the less it is impossible to doctor the 
returns of infirmity like the admittedly inaccurate returns of age. so as to produce 
out of amalgamated inaccuracies results ^kieh are a sufficiently accurate represen- 
tation of the facts. Moreover, some of the inexplicable fluctuations from census t o 
census, and inconsistencies that appear between provinces, make the accuracy of 
the figures even of blindness open to impeachment, though the returns of blindness 
have generally been regarded as comparatively accurate, and it is perhaps significant 
that the Blind Relief Association found by a count that the totally blind in Bijapur 
District in 1920 numbered 260 per 100,000 as against 70 returned at the census of 
1911. On the other hand it cannot be denied that the ratios of the infirm to 
the rest of the population at successive ages do show a consistency from census 
to census which is incompatible with any kind ofjerror but a constant one, indicat- 
ing that however inaccurate our figures may be numerically they have some real 
Comparative value from census to census. The census figures of infirmity are 
therefore presented subject to the proviso that although they do indicate tenden- 
cies on general lines their value is only comparative, as they cannot be taken to 
represent actual numbers. Their treatment is therefore primarily confined to this 
comparative aspect whether in time or in place, and in view of the nature of the 
material is perhaps justifiably brief. 

105. The main statistics will be found in Imperial Table IX, and the subsidiary 
tables at the end of this chapter give proportionate and comparative figures. The 
marginal statement shows the total number of persons suffering from each of the 
four infirmities recorded for the last fifty years. The decrease from 1881 to 1891 
was regarded by the Census Commissioner for that year as due to increasing accuracy 

of enumeration. In 
1901 the still further 
decrease was again 
attributed in part to 
the same cause and in 
part to severe famine 
mortality, the inci- 
dence of which is 
likely to be most 
heavy on those un- 
fitted by infirmity 
to survive excessive 



Number afflicted. 



Infirmity. 



Insanity 
Deaf-muteness 
Blindness 
Leprosy. 

ToUl 



1931. 

120.304 
230,895 
601.370 
147.911 



1931. 

88,305 
189,644 
479,637 
102.513 



1911. 1901. 1891. 



1881. 



81,006 
199.891 
443.653 
109.094 



66.205 
153,168 
354,104 

97,340 



74,279 81,132 

196,861 197,215 

458,868 526,748 

126.2+4 131,968 



1. 095,678* 860,099 833,644 670.817 856,252 937,063 



* Excludes multiple infirmities. 



.Xo. afflicted per 100,000 of population. 



privation. It is to be feared that except in the case of blindness after 1881 the 
theory of increasing accuracy as an explanation of decreasing infirmity was after 
all a delusion, for the figures of insanity have increased beyond that of 1881, and 
in 1911, the figures of deaf-mutes passed those of 1881, while the figures of leprosy 
are believed from the results of scientific surveys of limited areas to represent 

about one-tenth of 
the actual number of 
sufferers from that 
disease. The mar- 
ginal table gives the 
numbers, per 100,000. 
of those afflicted with 
the four diseased 
according to the 
census figures, afford- 
ing a better means of 
comparison than the 
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x 1931. 


1921. 


1911. 


1901. 


1891. 


1881. 


Inaar.ity . 


34 


28 


26 


23 


27 
75 


3d 


Deaf-muteness . 


66 


60 


64 


52 


86 


Blindness . 


172 


152 


142 


121 


167 


229 


Leprosy 


42 


32 


35 


33 


46 


57 


Total 


314» 


272 


267 


229 


315 


407 



* Excludes multiple infirmities. 



crude figures. In 1921 the effect of the influenza epidemic was regarded in Bihar 
and Orissa as responsible for exceptional mortality among the afflicted. In the 
Central Provinces on the other hand the unexpected rise in their numbers and still 
more in their ratio was put down to the incidence of influenza's being adversely 
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in even the comparative reliability 
of the figures b still further 
shaken. The total number 
of persons, 1,005,678, returned 
as afflicted in 1931 included 
120.304 insane, 230,885 d**f- 
mute, 601,370 blind and 
147,911 lepers. The marginal 
table shows their distribution 
by provinces, their provincial 
increase since 1921,' and the 
ratio of this increase to thai 
of the increase of population. 
The general increase in ratio 
as well as in numbers may 
be attributed provisionally' to 
increased accuracy of enumera- 
tion. As however even a con- 
siderable increase in that direc- 
tion must be far removed from 
real accuracy, the explana- 
tion is offered as likely but 
.without any enthusiastic con- 
viction of reality. The Census 
Superintendent of Bihar and 
Onssa regards the increase in 
the numbers of afflicted persons 
the decade causing "Charity to 
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Pro vine*, State or 
Ageney. 



Xo.of 
insane 

per 
100,000 
of popula- 
tion, 1031. 



unloose her pane-strings " and increasing the likelihood of the survival of the unlit, 
an opinion with which the Census Superintendent of. the United Provinces agrees ; 
nor can the probability of this as a factor in the increase be denied. In illustrating 
the ages of the incidence of infirmity by diagram the curves by sexes have been 
drawn on the actual figures in preference to the figures of the ratio of the inlirm to 
the population. At previous censuses these curves have been drawn for each sex 
on the number of infirni per 100,000 of population, but as the infirm are likely to 
have a very different death rate to the healthy, and as the relation of their numbers 
to the population figure is in any case dubious, curves drawn on the ratios would 
seem to be more likely to be misleading in case of inaccurate figures than a curve of 
which the inaccuracy is the visible inaccuracy of defective figureo and not the less 
obvious distortion of a ratio based on them. A reference to the dm grams of Chap- 
ters IV and V will give the necessary comparison between the age curves of the 
infirm and those of the population as a whole. For the sake of comparison, and 
to illustrate the undoubted consistency between the infirmity returns of successive 
decades, ratio curves based on the figures of males only (as being more accurate 
than the figures for females) are shown above for four decennia. 

106. The marginal table shows the number of insane per 100.000 of the popu- 
lation in India and the various provinces and 
the variation correlated to the increase in 
population since 1921 on the same basis. 
The vague and unsatisfactory nature of the 
return of insanity is admirably illustrated in 
the different views of Census Superintendents 
themselves ; thus while one says " idiocy is 
usually a congenital defect and one would 
have expected a much higher proportion of 
insane in the earlier age periods " another 
condemns his returns for showing just 
such an increase on the ground that *' com- 
plete insanity manifests itself at adole- 
scence " and " returns to be accurate must 
exclude the congenitally weak-minded 
In Assam one district showed an extra- 
ordinary rise in the number of insane 
in 1921 from 52 to 255 and a similar 
drop to 62 in 1931, while an adjoin- 
ing district with a smaller population 
living under almost identical conditions 
shows in 1931 a rise from 242 to 430. 
The return of insanity is naturally 
lowest in the lowest age groups. Lunacy 
is likely to be undetermined among young 
children ; idiocy is unlikely to be admitted. 
Among females the incidence at all 
ages is less than among males. Part of this 
difference is to be attributed to conceal- 
ment, part to the fact that women lead a 
more secluded if monotonous life, are less 
subject to ^exposure and anxiety, and 
are less liable to indulge in excesses 
of various kinds. The age curves (which in the case of that for females should 



1. India 
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34 
39 
24 
59 
43 
44 
21 
48 

88 
28 < 

19 
14 
33 
31 

29 



56 
23 
53 
13 
15 
39 
27 
23 



41 
45 



Variation 

per 
100,000 of 
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+93 
+ 191 
—1,136 

+ 106 
-i~ J 

+81 
+ 118 

+92 

+90 
+72 

+3,131 
-r8 
+ 156 
+53 
+37 
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+ 120 
+ 115 
+ 113 
—1 
—16 
+36 
+ 158 
+98 
—21 
+73 



* For purposes of calculating variation this 
unit has been combined with Bombay of which it 
formed part in 1921. 
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be transposed to 
a greater height 
to allow for con- 
cealment) show 
this clearly, as 
that for females 
reaches a point 
much nearer its 
maximum at 15 
to 20 years than 
that for males, 
and is without 
the 25-35 peak. 
This relatively 
earlier rise in the 
figures among 
females is to be 
attributed to the 
strain of prema- 
ture and exces- 
sive maternity, 
while the later 
rise in the male 
figures corres- 
ponds to the 
entry into life 
with family and 
working cares. 

From the age of maturity — about 35 years, the males die off more quickly than the 
unaffected, while for women the curve is far less steep and the fall is not marked 
until after the climacteric. Generally speaking insanity is an affliction of the 
adult period, unlike deaf muteness, which is one of the young, or blindness, which 
is severest in old age. To judge by the Reports of the Public Health Commis- 
sioner on mental hospitals the principal causes of insanity in India are mental 
strain, critical periods of life (e.g., puberty), cannabis indtca, presumably in the 
form of ganja or some other preparation, privation, and diseases consequent on 
malnutrition, epilepsy and syphilis. The total number of patients in mental 
hospitals in 1930 was 11,147. In 1921 it was 9,919. If any interest is felt in 
the extravagant and unpleasant methods of treating insanity in Indian folk- 
medicine a reference may be made to pages 415-417 of Mr. O'Malley's Report 
on Bengal, Bihar and Orissa for 1911. 

107. The figures of this defect if rightly returned should show a curve decreas- 
ing with each age group, since the disease is congenital. Before 1921 the instruc- 
tions contained the words ' deaf-mute from birth', omitted in 1921 and 1931. The 
results hi 1921 were unsatisfactory as the omission led to an increased number of 
returns of aged deaf-mutes, presumably cases of deafness in senility, and though this 
was not the case in all units, e.g., in Cochin State, the error caused by the inclusion 
of aged persons, probably deaf only, was so marked that it would have been better 
to have reverted to the 1911 practice of including the words " from birth ", though 
this on the other hand may lead to the omission of a certain number whose condition 
is not realised to have been congenital and the Census Superintendent of the United 
Provinces considers that the omission of the words " from birth ' ' has led to increased 
accuracy of the return of infirmities as a whole, since it has frequently happened 
that enumerators apply the words " from birth " to all infirmities instead of to 
deaf-muteness only. Deaf-muteness in India, as elsewhere, is frequently associated 
with cretinism and goitre and may therefore be attributed in part to the absence of 
iodine salts in the soil and consequently in the drinking water. Naturally the 
absence is most likely to occur in ramy and billy country where the salts have been 
washed out of the surface soil at sites inhabited or cultivated for a long period of 
time. Thus in Baroda the Census Commissioner for that State points out the heavy 
incidence of deaf-muteness on the upper reaches of certain streams and in the 
proximity of the Rann of Cutch. In addition therefore to the marginal table of the 
distribution and variation of this defect by provinces a map has been added indicating 
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Provim*. Ktess or Armey. 



No. of Variation 
deaf mute per 
Mr 100,000 of 

100,000 
of popula- 
tion 1»31. 



1. India 

2. Ajmer-lfenrara 

3. Andaman* and Nicoban 

4. Assam 

5. Baluchistan 
0. Bengal 

7. Bihar and Orissa 

8. Bombay (including 

Aden ). 

9. Banna 

10. Central Prorinees and 
Bersr. 

11. Coorg 

12. Delhi 

13. Madras 

14. N'.-W. F. P. 

15. Punjab 

16. United Provinces 

17. Baroda . 
It*. Central India . 
IH. Cochin 

20. Uwalior . 

21. Hyderabad 
23. Jammu and Kashmir 

23. Mysore 

24. Raiputana 
26. Sikkim 

26. Trsvancore 

27. Western India States 
* For purpose* of csjsul&ti 

unit has been oombined with Bom 
formed part in 1921. 



66 

73 
27 
75 
67 
70 
03 
78 

116 
78 

«2 
23 
71 
66 
69 
52 
52 
29 
40 
37 
26 
169 
60 
28 
149 
67 
91 



since 
1921. 

J- 120 
-r418 
-r262 
-rll3 
—145 
+ 110 
+ 147 
+230 

+844 



+ 15,851 
—5 

+274 

—173 
—96 
+ 77 

+211 
+23 
—7 
—33 
+ 17 

+329 
+69 
t39 
+ 71 
+ 66 



:ng variation this 
mbay of which it 



its distribution according to the census 
returns but based on district instead of 
provincial figures, as this gives a better 
correlation with geographical features. The 
returns however are not very reliable and 
the present census shows an entirelv in- 
explicable drop in the Naga and Garo Hills 
in Assam, the former of which had in 1921 
seven times the total of the rest of that 
province. Similar fluctuations are recorded 
in Cochin and in Madras, where the Census 
Superintendent suggests an apparent cycle 
of 20 years, and also an association with 
insanity. This however is admittedly not 
bome out by the Madras returns and the 
Census Superintendent for Central India, 
on the look-out for the same association 
finds his figures on the whole against it. 
The Madras Superintendent adds that there 
' is nothing in that province to support any 
association of deaf-muteness with goitre 
bat the association undoubtedly exists in 
Assam and Burma. In Madras it may be 
observed that a high incidence of this de- 
ficiency seems to coincide to some extent 



with a high incidence of scarcity or famine ; 
in all provinces the returns by sex show a greater number of males afflicted than 
females. There seems to be no biological reason for this, so one is inclined to look for 
the reason to two possible causes — firstly concealment, secondly a greater loss of 

deaf-mute girl 
children as a 
result of more 
or less deli- 
berate neglect. 
Girl children 
are often 
enough not 
wanted any- 
how, and the 
d e a f-m u t e s 
among them 
must be so 
much the 
more super- 
fluous, once 
their afflic- 
tion is re- 
alised. The 
Hyderabad 
Census Com- 
missi oner 
states that the 
preponderence 
of males is a 
" phenomenon 

com- 

ACE mon to most 

forms of congenital malformation ", but quotes ne authority for this hard saying, 
though as more males than females are bom the statement is likely to be true at 
least to that extent, and in Northern Ireland male deaf-mutes exceeded female by 
30 per cent, in 1926, and in England and Wales in 1921, 55 per cent, of the inmates 
of homes for the deaf and dumb were males. In the case of deaf-mutes in India 
it cannot be denied that the close correspondence in outline of the male and 
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female curves suggest* that they are governed by the same factors. Concealment 
would account for this, but if it were the only or principal factor one might expect 
perhaps to see less correspondence in the female to the male curve from 10 to 20 
years and a greater correspondence from 0 to 10 years. It will be noticed that the 
steep* rise from 0-5 to 5-10 and the slight rise from that group to the next correspond 
to the ages at which deaf-muteness becomes first indubitable to the child's parents and 
then cannot be concealed from neighbours, the girl's curve being here less steep, as 
one might expect ; from the point at which the infirmity is patent there is a steady 
fall, corresponding to the natural decrease in deaf-mutes, who are usually short-lived, 
except for a depression at the 15-20 group corresponding to the age of marriage which 
may indicate a slight inflation of the previous and subsequent groups at the expense 
of tbe 15-20 group. There is no clear rise in old age though the increased figure for 
the group 70 and over must represent a certain inclusion of dotards. As in the 
case of the other infirmities, this group has not been plotted on the curve, since it 
covers an indefinite number of age groups and is liable to be misleading. A 
geometrically decreasing ratio from the 60-65 group would not bring extinction 
before 135 years, but the inaccuracy of return indicated is less than that of 1921 , 
and whereas the group for 70 and over in all other infirmities shows an increase 
on the 1921 figure, corresponding no doubt to the increased population, that for 
deaf -muteness shows a decrease in 1931. The geographical distribution of 
deaf-muteness shows that the return is not so inaccurate as to obscure the connec- 
tion between this infirmity and locality, and localities showing a high frequency in 
1921 continue to do so in 1931. In particular the distribution of this infirmity 
shows an association with steep and rapidly drained valleys at comparatively high 
elevations, and with tarai country which is rapidly drained. Its incidence is 
lower on plateaux and on alluvial plains, but seems to increase again here and there 
in deltaic land and also in areas particularly subject to famine, perhaps a not 
unnatural association for a deficiency disease. Bengal has several institutions for 
the deaf and dumb which turn out articulating, literate and self-supporting indi- 
viduals. Madras and Bombay have similar institutions and figures of these 
institutions and those for teaching the blind, and the numbers of pupils are given 
in chapter IX, but the total number of pupils compared to those afflicted i» in- 
significant entirely. 



Census figure* of Mind nasi, 1931. 



108. The figures of blindness have generally been held by census officers in 
India to be much the most accurate of the infirmity returns on the ground that 

there is no particular motive for conceal- 
ment as this affliction excites neither con- 
tempt nor disgust ; even so the returns 
are in some cases open to doubt and in any 
case concealment is likely in the case 
of girls of marriageable age. In Ajmer- 
Merwara and in Madras the incidence in 
1921 was heavier on males than on females. 
This has been reversed in 1931. In Assam 
the heavier ratio of blindness in the hills 
has been in the past put down to the 
insanitary houses of primitive tribes, but 
it is found to have increased most in 1931 
precisely in those districts where education 
and sanitation have made the most pro- 
gress. Figures of blindness are on the 
whole heavier in the drier, dustier and 
sandier parts of India, but the Census 
Superintendent in Central India questions 
the close association between blindness and 
environment and points out that in west- 
ern countries 25 per cent, of blindness is 
caused by congenital anomalies, optkaknia 
neonatorum is responsible for another 25 
per cent, and syphilis, injuries and atrophy 
of the optic nerve for another 10 per cent, 
each. Even so in Rajputana we find that 
Jaisalmer, which is nearly all sand, has a 
low ratio of blindness while " the highest is returned from two such aeoerapbical 

MMCC 





Number 


Variation 




of blind 


per 




P~ 


100,000 of 


Province, State or Agency. 


100,000 


increase 


of popula- 
tion. 1931. 


ainoe 
1921. 


1. India 


172 


+ 353 


2. AjmerMerwara 


886 


+ 1.313 


3. Andamans A Nicobars 


31 


+ 168 


4. Assam 


107 


+ 176 


6. Baluchistan 


196 


—577 


6. Bengal 


73 


+ 91 


7. Bihar and Orissa 


126 


+ 508 


8. Bombay (including 


178 


+ 370 


Aden). 






9. Burma 


189 


+ 217 


10. Central Provinces and 


262 


+ 310 


Berar. 






11. Coorg 


61 


+ 1,370 


12. Delhi 


103 


—2 


13. Madras . 


111 


+344 


14. X.-W.F. P. 


102 


—298 


15. Punjab . 


246 


4 136 


16. Vnited Province* 


291 


+ 1,214 


IT. Baroda 


329 


+ 3*1 


18. Central India . 


206 


+ 479 


19. Cochin . 


132 


+ 150 


20. Gwalior . 


182 


+ 83 


21 Hyderabad 


87 


—337 


22. Janmu snd Kashmir. 


166 


+271 


23. M\aur? 


100 


+236 


24. Rajputana 


282 


+856 


i5. Sikfcim 


24 


—4 


26. Travancore 


a 


+ 139 


27. Western India State* 




• 



•For purposes of Jcak ulating^Tariatieo this 
unit has bern combined with Boss bay of which ft 
formed part in 1921. 
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extremes as Bharatpur and Srrohi. Blindness is not marked by a high ratio 

in the hot and dry states in the west of the agency where it might be expected to 
prevail This the Census Superintendent suggests may be due to faulty enu- 
meration. Again in Bihar 
and Orissa, though south 
Bihar conforms to the 
environmental criterion, 
north Bihar, just as 
dusty, returns little more 
blindness than Orissa and 
Chota Nagpur, which are 
comparatively green and 
wooded, while the extra- 
ordinary fluctuations of 
the number of the blind, 
107 per 100,000 in 1911, 
82 in 1921 and 126 in 
1931 make the returns 
suspect. On the other 
hand in Hyderabad State 
blindness is much more 
prevalent in Marat h war a 
with a greater intensity of heat, glare and dust-laden winds than in the Telingana. 
"Black cotton soil" says the Census Commissioner of that state " is highly prejudicial 

to the eyesight ". 
Cochin State 
shows a similar 
fluctuation to 
that of Bihar and 
Orissa, but a 
generally in- 
creased ratio, 
while Travan- 
core shows, as 
in 1921, a higher 
ratio of blind- 
ness among males 
than among 
females, but 
greater increase 
among the latter. 
The Census Com- 
missioner for 
that state 
adds " The evil 
of defective eye- 
sight is evident- 
ly increasing 
among young 
adults, especial- 
ly students in the 
higher forms of 
English schools 
and in colleges. 
The Govern- 
ment of Tr a van- 
core have realis- 
_| ed the seriousness 
of this evil and 
arranged for the 
periodical medi- 
i cal inspection of 
othe students ". 
This considera- 
tion has possibly 
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something to do with the curve by age groups, which shows juvenile blindness as 
rather a male than a female phenomenon, even though concealment may account 
for the depression of the female curve at 15-20, the marriageable age : the steadier 
increase for females, which is characteristic of Indian returns of blindness in general, 
is usually put down to their task of cooking over smoky fires. Apart 
from the greater incidence of juvenile blindness in males the two curves show, 
like the curves of deaf-muteness, a striking similarity of outline which suggests the 
possibility of a greater accuracy of the census figures than we have claimed for them 
in this chapter. Cataract and glaucoma are causes of much blindness which only 
appear with increasing age. but glaucoma heads the Public Health Commissioner's 
list (1929) of the main causes of blindness in India, opthalmia neonatorum, small-pox, 
conjunctivitis, and trachoma following in that order, after which are put * neglect 
of simple diseases of the eyes in childhood ' and ' dust and glare especially in the 
dry zone '. To these are added ' eye-strain under bad lighting conditions ' and the 
medicaments of quacks. In this connection the Census Superintendent of Madras 
notes that — 

" The general knowledge that cataract can be treated surgically has an unfortunate illus- 
tration in the prevalence of the operation known as ' couching '. This is a practice of 
vaids and hakims of merely poshing into deeper parts of the eye, the cloud or ' flower ' which 
constitutes the cataract. There it may, and frequently does, cause much injury even though 
it can no longer be seen. European surgical practice is to remove the cloud altogether. Care- 
ful investigations made at the Ophthalmic Hospital, Madras, showed that out of 836 persona 
whose cataract had been couched only 176 had retained useful sight. The success return from 
proper surgical practice, on the other hand, is 90 per cent, and even of the remaining 10 per 
cent, most derive benefit from the operation. Here again propaganda is the only remedy and 
this point is dealt with among others in the literature issued by medical officers in Madras ". 

A Blind Relief Association, now known as the All- India Blind Relief Assocfation, 
was founded in Bombay in 1919, and is now affiliated to the International Asso- 
ciation for the Prevention of Blindness. It aims in particular at conveying relief 
and prevention into rural areas in different parts of India where treatment is 
generally inaccessible. Much of the blindness in India is curable and more is 
preventible. One serious difficulty is the economic one. Cultivators suffering 
from eye complaints cannot afford to leave the work on their fields for a pro- 
longed stay in hospital either for themselves or to look after their children there. 
Consequently proper treatment is only obtained, if at all, too late to be of value, 
while affections of the eyes are often made worse by the improper treatment 
of local quacks. No apology is needed for quoting again and at length the 
Census Superintendent of Madras : — 

" The chief tragedy of blindness is that so much of it in India (probably more than half) 
is ] preventable and that the majority of incurably or partially blind become so when infants or 
young children. We are apt to dwell too much on cataract and the more spectacular manifes- 
tations of blindness and forget the large share which parental folly and neglect, improper food 
and housing play in producing the 50,000 blind recorded in this presidency. Blindness from 
cataract despite the large number of cases is of leas real importance in the life of the community, 
is generally associated with advanced years and is curable. Even if no cure is effected the 
victim has had during the useful stages of his life the power of sight. Opthalmia neonatorum, 
syphilis, small-pox, keratomalacia, on the other hand, as causes of blindness all mark their 
victims before adult years are reached and the loss and burden they bring <m the community 
are difficult to assess. In the 6rst two the fault of the parents is complete. It is their disease 
which appears as blindness in their child- and if all parents established their own soundness 
before begetting children blindness of this sort would vanish. Ophthalmia neonatorum is 
in any case preventable after birth by a simple precaution which every woman ought to know 
but which many, including ' dais unfortunately do not. Indeed it has frequently been 
discovered that a fully qualified doctor or midwife had been present at the birth of a child 
subsequently produced for treatment of this affliction. Blindness from small pox is simply 
neglected vaccination and parental responsibility runs high. It is higher still when we conn* 
der the blindness caused by violent irritants put into the eyes to rouse the child or cure some 
simple ailment. Chewed red pepper, tobacco juice, red-hot coals, strong solution of alum 
all seem preposterous to Western ears, but all are frequently put into the eyes of Indian child- 
ren with generally the tragic result of blindness. The application of irritants m 

j>robably at least as great a cause of blindness in India as ophthalmia neonatorum. Mia- 
ortune comes to all, but there is something peculiarly tragic, about misfortune occasioned 
by another's folly. 
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Keratomalacia and trachoma come in a different category and the latter is a disease of 
adults as well as children. Its precise cause is not yet known bat it is usually associated with 
bad housing and ventilation. In the opinion of Colonel Wright trachoma is not in India nearly 
so serious a cause of blindness as in other parts of the world. This mav reflect the fact that 
the Indian house is often much more a receptacle than a dwelling in the European sense and 
much of the occupants' day is actually spent in the open air. 

Keratomalacia is in the opinion of Colonel Wright the greatest single oause of preventable 
blindness in India. This is not generally recognized. In Madras blindness is a more com jxon 
sequel to it than to ophthalmia neonatorum. It is really a multiple-deficiency complex in which 
ophthalmic features, however noteworthy, are but localized signs. Its chief primarv aetiologi- 
cal factor ia apparently lack of fat^soluble vitamin A in the diet, and its prevention lies in proper 
feeding of children. It is thus linked by cause to the wide range of ailments that begin in 
malnutrition and it is a significant pendant to McCarrison's views on the merits of India's 
various diets that whereas keratomalacia is common in 'the rice-eating south and the Ganges 
valley it is practically unknown in the wheat and milk consuming Punjab. A large proportion 
of the poorer population of this presidency is in what McCarrison would call the twilight zoue 
of nutrition where a small change in dietary may precipitate a deficiency disease. Colonel 
Wright brought to notice in 1925 a sudden precipitation of keratomalacia in adults who had 
acquired liver disease. 

The mode of operation against these preventable causes of blindness is more obvious in 
some cases than in others but in all propaganda plays a large part. This has been realized and 
for some years past much has been done by oral and pictorial exhortation to make more widely 
known what the public should do to reduce or remove preventable blindness. Keratomalacia 
presents a difficult problem and is not separable from the very much wider economic problem 
represented by the low standard of living and unsatisfactory dietary prevailing in si large a 
part of the population. Its prevention is in fact primarily an economic question. The same 
apparently applies to trachoma. The above causes of blindness which operate so heavily in 
the first five years of life have a profound influence on the actual total number of blind persons 
and if they were reduced to proper proportions the blindness diagram would undergo a marked 
alteration." 

109. Were it not for their inaccuracy the figures of leprosy would be the most 
important of the returns of irifirmity made at the census. It is, however, an 
unsuitable subject for diagnosis by enumerators and it is also one in which 
concealment is likely to be particularly obstinate. This is reflected in all probability 
in the great excess returned of male over female lepers, for though it is stated by 
some authorities that the male is more exposed to this disease, and though it is 
clear that this is true in the sense that he is the more likely to . contract it away 

from home, it seems equally probable that 
the male, who so contracts it, is on the 
whole a more likely source of contagion 
to the women of the' household he lives 
in than the exterior source from which 
he obtained it was for him. The difference 
in the incidence of this disease on the two 
sexes is therefore to be regarded as most 
suspicious in itself, and the more so in 
that concealment in the case of women 
is so easy under the purdah system as to 
]>e almost certain in probably the majo- 
rity of cases of female lepers. The same 
factor must be taken into account in re- 
gard to the expert surveys of leprosy, 
for here too the tendency must be for 
more females than males to escape observa- 
tion. As regards the sex incidence in 
Bihar and Orissa the Census Superin- 
tendent writes " doubtless men 

are more liable to develop this disease 
than women are, but the extent to which 
this is true bears no relation to the dis- 
proportion exhibited by the census figures, 
•For parpo«* of caknUtmg T*ri»tk>t thin unit which can only be due to systematic con- 
^Ti^r*'** 1 BomUy of which 4t fcnMd cealment." Other Census Superintendents 



Census figures of leprosy, 


931. 




No. of 


Variation 




lepers 


per 


Province, State or 


per 


100,000 


Agency. 


100,000 


of in- 




of popu- 


crease since 




lation. 


1921. 


1. I©dia 


42 


+132 


2. Ajmer-Merwara 


3 


+ 8 


3. Andaman* and Nicobars 


7 


—926 


4. Assam 


59 


+ 76 


5. Baluchiatan 


6 


—80 


6. Bengal 


42 


+ 154 


7 . Bihar and Orissa 


54 


J-241 


8. Bombay (including Aden) 


41 


4-34 


9. Burma 


76 


+ 92 


10. Central Provinces and 


70 


+223 


Berar. 






11. Coorg 


10 


+ 1.761 


12. Delhi 


1 


—1 


13. Madrae 


71 


+ 399 


14. N.-W.F.P. 


10 


+22 


15. Punjab 


10 


+ 1 


16. United Provinces 


30 


-t-6» 


17. Baroda 


24 


+ 7 


18. Central India 


16 


-21 


19. Cochin 


62 


+123 


20. Gwalior 


12 


+2 


21. Hyderabad 


26 


—24 


22. Janunuand Kashmir. 


62 


+ 140 


23. Mysore 


11 


+72 


24. B&jputana 


5 


+ 10 


25. Sikkuc 


6 


—14 


26. Travaneore 


65 


+67 


27. Western India States 


4 


* 
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take the same view. It is perhaps s i g n ifi c a nt in regard to the true sex incMpnce of 

leprosy that in Hyderabad 
State among the few 
Christian lepers found there 
were almost as many women 
as men. The census figures 
are mainly important as an 
indication of distribution. 
On the day after the 1921 
census Dr. Muir asked 30 
lepers, who knew that they 
were lepers, if they had 
been returned as such and 
found that only two had 
been so returned. The 
census figures have also 
been used to estimate the 
actual number of lepers by 
computing a figure for the 
whole of India on t he basis 
of the ratio found to exist in limited areas between the census figures and 
the numbers obtained by expert survey. This method is also liable to be 
highly erroneous on account of the very great variations shown in the ratio of 
census to expert survey returns for different areas. The figures resulting 
from survey are always higher than the census figures* but the difference 
Beems generally to vary from about 10 times the census figure downwards over 
large units. In very small units the excess is sometimes much greater, and a 
municipality in Malda district (Bengal), that of English Bazar, had a census figure 
of 3 and a survey figure of 67. On the other hand the Census Superintendent for 
Bombay regards the inaccuracy of return as varying according to the incidence of 
the disease. He writes — 

" The leprosy returns in the Bombay Presidency vary in accuracy probably from within 
two-thirds to one-tenth of the truth, the accuracy depending more than anything on the inci- 
dence of the disease in particular areas. Where the disease is widely prevalent it is not pro- 
perly reported. Where it is only occasionally founcTthere is no doubt the Census statistics 
are nearer the truth. In the Ahmednagar district the medical authorities believe that the 
Census statistics of leprosy are about two-thirds correct. In Bombay City the statistics are 
believed not to be more than one-tenth correct ". 

The 10 to 1 ratio is possibly the commoner"; in one thana of Bengal a survey 
figure of 274 was returned against a census figure of 30, though three or four times 
the census figure seems more usual in that province, and in a taluk of Hyderabad 
StaU- 538 against 53. but Dr. Lowe estimates the total number of lepers in the 
Nizam's Dominions as 60,000 against a census figure of 3,738. The Census Com- 
missioner of that State describes the 1891 leprosy return of 10,508 as a " glaring 
error in enumeration ", though it would seem to have been much nearer the 
•numerical truth than the subsequent ones. His aspersions are perhaps justified 
by the unuMial sex incidence — males 2,598, females 7,910, such an antithesis to all 
other Indian returns as to suggest an error in compilation or printing. Surveys 
over larger units show a smaller excess than 10 to 1, but it seems not unlikely 
that the larger the unit the less close the survey. In Ajmer-Merwara the census 
return is 18 lepers only, but 30 persons were actually treated for leprosy in 1930. 
In Assam the leprosy survey found 11,720 lepers in five districts which returned 
only 3,843 at the census — less than one-third, and the Census Superintendent 
estimates that there are at the very least 20,000 lepers in Assam. His census 
figure is 5,420. In Bihar and Orissa the census returns for 450 odd village 
occupying 328 square miles in Puri district, 72 per cent, of which were found to be 
infected, gave 179 lepers per 100,000 against 1,344 found by the survey — eight 
times as many, and in Muxaffarpur district 374 cases were returned against 




* A tulitarr instance to the eoouarjr U reported from Gmc j&n There a leprosy n>rr«y yielded lea 
tbac a iourtu nf the cerieu* return. Not uaaturallT tic mrrey figure is wiped 
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2.455 found b v 
the doctor=. 75 
per c«rnt- of 6-52 
villages being 
found infected. 
In one district 
in Madras the 
survey party re- 
turned the ratio 
852 



as 
100.000 

census 
being 



per 
the 
figure 
131. 



Leprosy shortens 
life, and the age 
curves of leprosy 
show steady in- 
creases after ma- 
turity until the 
period of old 
age is approach- 
ed when they 
fall rapidly. 
The peak is later 
than that in the 
curve for insa- 
sanity and 
corresponds in 
both sexes. 
Otherwise the 
leprosy and in- 
sanity curves 
are not dis- 
similar, parti- 
cularly in the 
marked differen- 
ce betwt-'U the 
sexes in the 
numbers of their 
afflicted. 

As regards circumstances contributing to the prevalence of leprosy the Public 
Health. Commissioner (1929) states that a high leprosy rate is associated with 
a poor soil where vegetables and fodder do not thrive and where the cereal crops 
are apt to fail : with the inadequate consumption of vegetables and milk, and 
with the consumption of food of bad quality such as spoiled rice and rotten fish. 
It is of interest to compare conclusions formed by Dr. Mayer in Nigeria . Apart 
from certain factors of purely local significance, he mentions poor fool condi- 
tions (smoke-dried fish is excessively popular), over-crowding of houses and 
prolonged periods of drought and frequent famines as having increased suscep- 
tibility to the disease on account of resultant starvation and dirtiness of clothing. 
He mentions as predisposing diseases scabies, intimately connected with leprosy, 
malaria, yaws, syphilis, ankylostomiasis, dracontiasis and one or two others 
'* because of their tendency to cause long periods of poor health, which, is well 
known to favour infection, the development of a latent infection and to increase 

the severity of established leprosy Malaria, yaws and syphilis may be 

considered as the most common predisposing causes of leprosy in Nigeria '". One 
or other of all the diseases here mentioned as well as, it may be added, kala-azor 
may be found alongside leprosy in this country, and pyorrhoea is regarded by 
some as another serious contributor. Ignorance of the danger of contamination 
is an important factor in the spread of the disease, and the attitude of the Indian 
village us very different from that of the Nigerian Yoruba tribe which cures lepers 
dead with a drastic remedy of cold steel. This ignorance or indifference to the 
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disease is well illustrated by the Census Superintendent for Madras : — 

'' The survey parties found that a number of male patients attributed their infection to 
contact with leprous paramours or concubines. Apparently young women rejected on account 
of leprosy as unfit for marriage are allowed to have other connections. The part piarp-1 by 
such activities in the spread of the disease needs no stressing. In South Arcot one man with 
highly infectious leprosy was found undergoing the preliminary ceremonies of marriage. With 
the aid of the villagers the marriage was postponed for six months, an encouraging instance 
of communal action for the public weal. One village in Salein district has a number of male 

ler^ers to whom infection was conveyed through the ministerations of a leper barber 

In another village an actively infectious leprosy case was found sharing a hooka with the other 
men of the village ; this illus!* rates well the part played by ignorance in the spread of the disease. 
Leprosy is easily conveyed if the skin is already abraded." 

Oldrieve notes the following cases, among others, of observed lepers from one 
small district : — A scullion at a railway refreshment room ; another in a mis- 
sionary's house ; a preparer of oil for curries ; another such ; a ghi-seller s wife ; 
a woman milk-seller ; another milk-woman ; a vegetable seller ; a sweetmeat 
maker : a baker ; a cigarette-maker ; and his wife ; a stitcher of leaves for wrapping 
food ; a sub-assistant surgeon working in a hospital ! The Census Superintendent 
of Madras remarks that leprosy like tuberculosis is a ' disease of semi-civilization' : — 

" It is in the contact zones that these diseases have their widest range. Where a primitive 
mode of life is in contact with a more advanced, where simple habits- have been modified but 
adaptation is not complete, leprosy finds a wide field. Coolies and factory hands provide the 
bulk of the specimens. In these cases a new mode of life is in most obvious impingement upon 
a simpler predecessor." 

Similarly it is observed in Nigeria that tribes which have recently taken to 
clothing as a result of contact between Muslims in the north and Europeans in the 
south are at a stage in which they are more liable to acquire leprosy. The reason 
given is that they wear clothing but do not wash it, having forsaken the healthy 
nakedness of their forefathers to adopt foreign fashions of clothing without the 
neceuaoay /vvrollary of soap and water and changes of raiment. That the spread 
of leprosy can be unexpectcoi^ — F ^ is shown bv the records of a case in East Prussia 

where from a single importation 50 lepers »W< x *~ w e infected in the 

course of 30 years. It may be added that in many, possibly m all pm«~ t_ j; „ 
leper's body is not burned but buried or cast into water. It is perhaps improbable 
that infection is ever thus conveyed but it seems a pity that cremation is not 
employed. 

Apart from the leprosy centre at the School of Tropical Medicine the two most 

important bodies engaged in the anti- leprosy 

Upe»t™.t«iii.u»tit«tH«.i»». campaign in India are the British Empire 

AMam »i Delhi us Leprosy "Relief Association (Indian Council) 

Btiuchisuo 11 Madn* .. 17,65* and the Mission to Lepers. The marginal 

iSTiadOri^ S pi F P .. ait statement shows the number of lepers treat- 
Bom t>*y . . 3,223 United Pn>- 5.279 ed in medical institutions in British India m 
2,£o T,n ° e *' 1929. In Hyderabad State the LeprosyHos- 

Provinow. pital has been over-crowded since 1926 and 

at least 1 ,000 patients were refused admission 
in consequence. In 1930 alone 260 patients were refused admission. Anti-leprosy 
campaigns have been in progress throughout India during at any rate the latter 
half of the decade. Thus in the Chhattisgarh Division of the Central Provinces 
" Propaganda-Treatment-Survey Units " moved from thana to thana and made 
surveys, gave lectures with the help of lanterns, and opened 32 treatment centres. 
Bihar and Orissa has six asylums, 2 colonies and 28 clinics for the treatment of out- 
patients. Of 6,393 persons' examined in Puri in 1929, 288 were found to be lepers, a 
rate of 4,500 per 100,000. Tangi Thana and other places yielded rates of 1,133, 
1 .23G and 923 per 100,000. Puri is a malarial district and also attracts lepers since 
devotions at the shrine of Jagannath were held to be a cure, so that the growth of an 
endemic area there has been doubly favoured. Assam initiated a survey in 1925 
which continued till lack of funds brought it to a close in 1988 during which time 5 
districts had been surveyed and 1 1 ,720 lepers diagnosed at a cost of Ra. 1 ,00,154. In 
addition to the existing three small leper asylums two small colonies were opened at 
Tux* and Dhubri. There are at present 81 clinics and it is proposed to make every 
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kala-azar dispensary and out-centre a leprosy clinic as well which should raise the 
number to 237. Lepers treated in 1930 numbered 1,898. In the Punjab there are 
four leprosy Hospitals managed by the Mission to Lepers in the East assisted by 
a Government grant ; special surgeons have been trained in diagnosis and treat- 
ment, surveys are in progress, and propaganda is carried on by means of the distri- 
bution of pamphlets and of lantern lectures. In Madras there has been a rough 
Burvey which detected 48,000 cases and the expert estimate puts the real total at 
100,000. Out of 1,097 schoolboys examined at Villupuram in South Arcot 3-67% 
were f ound to be infected, and in East Godavari 5% of factory hands. An organised 
campaign has been undertaken by dividing the province into six areas with an 
expert medical officer in charge of each whose efforts are directed to the opening of 
clinics and to the dissemination of propaganda knowledge as well as to the treat- 
ment of active cases. There is no compulsory segregation or detention but the 
object is to treat the infectious rather than to offer asylums to burnt out cases 
which, though no longer infectious, form the majority of lepers iecognizable as such 
by laymen. • 

110. The only other infirmity made a subject of census returns was elephantia- 
sis, which was recorded in Travancore State. This disease is said to be easy to 
recognize, but the Census Commissioner of the State reports that concealment is 
undoubtedly practised, as in Trivandrum itself 3,268 persons out of 31,021 who 
were tested for the disease gave positive results to microscopic examination for 
filarial disease. • Of the 3,268 who proved to have filaria in their blood 533 actually 
Buffered from elephantiasis of the hand or foot. But only 180 persons in the town 
out of 96,016 were returned as suffering from elephantiasis at the census. The 
total population afflicted in Travancore according to the returns is 14,709, that is 
288 per 100,000 the proportion of females being returned as 746 per 1,000 males, 
the difference being more likely to be due to concealment than to spiteful discrimi- 
nation in favour of her own sex by the mosquito that carries the parasite. 



^^^^H '[-^^^^^ discovery of its treatment 

. with antimony salts, and there are now 90% of recoveries. Of respiratory diseases 
tuberculosis is a serious problem in India particularly in thickly populated areas 
and it is probably more prevalent than figures indicate. It has been pointed out 
that Indian students in Europe very frequently contract tuberculosis. King 
George's Thanksgiving Fund, with a capital of over 9| lakhs raised by public subs- 
cription, aims at the prevention of tuberculosis by educational measures, and at a 
survey of the prevalence of the disease. Mortality from tuberculosis has been re- 
duced by over-50% in western countries and could undoubtedly be similarly reduced 
. in India. 200,000 cases were treated in hospitals in 1929. Cholera was less than 
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usual during the detatie aBd is regarded as decreasing, but slowly. Pilgrimages are 
important (kstrfbutors, and the great Rum bh mela of 1 930 at Allahabad proved to 
be followed, as anticipated, by a year of high epidemicity. Plague has similarly b*»en 
greatlv reduced during the decade. Mortality from plague in the Punjab was 
higher in 1924 than in any year since 1907. when it was considerably more than 
twice the. 1924 figure, and it was also above normal in 1926. The United Province* 
hgure for 1 923-26 exceeded those of 1 91 5 and 1916, but has not reached the mortality 
of any other year in the previous decade, and the other provinces have all shown a 
generally corresponding improvement. 1921. 1922. 1927. 1928 and 1929 were 
all vears of exceptionally low plague mortality and the figure for 1930 has been 
lower than for any year since plague came to India through Bombay. Probably 
the rats of India are developing immunity, as the extent to which they appear to be 
immune is greatest where plague has been worst. On the other hand Assam and in 
a lesser degree Bengal and Burma are free from plague though their rat population 
is reported to be highly susceptible. This freedom has not been satisfactorily 
explained. Karachi. India's chief port for the export of grain has been free from 
plague since 1926. Mortality from small-pox was slightly less for 1921-1929 than 
for the corresponding 9 years of the previous decade, but India remains the greatest 
centre' of small-pox in the world. Some 600,000 cases of venereal disease are 
treated annually in hospitals but no other statistics of these diseases are available. 
Beri-beri is endemic round the western stores of the Bay of Bengal, the centre of the 
focus of infection lying round about Masulipatam towards the north of the Coxo- 
mandel Coast. The disease is seasonal, prevailing during the later part of the mon- 
soon, and is commonest in communities living on raw-milled and polished rice, and as 
might be expected outbreaks occur in small communities living under special 
conditions, such as felling camps in forests, or military police outposts — obviously 
among persons living on milled rice supplied as rations. In 22,000 cases treated 
in 1929 there were 300 deaths. Of other diseases ankylostomiasis (hookworm), 
dracontiasis (guineaworm) and yaws are of some importance. Hookworm 
disease, in spite of a fairly widespread incidence of the parasite, is virtually 
non-existent in the greater part of India. Thus the North-West Frontier 
Province, Kashmir, Sind, the Punjab and Rajputana are for all practical 
purposes entirely free, and though in the eastern parts of the two last there 
is a fairly high incidence of very light infections, " infections severe enough to 
be of pathogenic significance are practically unknown ". Similarly the Deccan 
and western India generally, as well as Mysore, are free for practical purposes, 
as also Central India and the greater part of the Central Provinces. In the 
eastern provinces and in Madras, where infection is appreciably more prevalent, 
the infection is in most places so slight as to be negligible except in certain 
localities. The seriously infected areas may be regarded as confined to the 
intermediate zone in the plains of Burma (between the delta and the dry zone, that 
is), the Brahmaputra and Surma valleys in Assam, the Duare and Darjiling district 
in Bengal, in Madras the west coast and the east coast from Tanjore to Neflore, and 
the State of Travancore. Case* treated in hospitals in 1 929 were by far the heaviest 
in Madras (104.542) where 266,000 treatments were issued to the general popula- 
tion and an intensive educational propaganda by motion pictures, lantern lectures, 
pamphlets, etc., was instituted ; 58,000 egg-counts were carried out and the infection 
average for the Presidency was found to be 73%. ContrtFhas proved to be a matter 
of the control of soil pollution. In Travancore a survey was conducted in 1 930. Out 
of 27,791 examinations made 25,714 positive cases were found with an average 
egg-count of 1 ,400 per c.c. ; 87 to 93% of positive cases were found among persons 
tested in various parts of the State. The incidence of the disease was found to be 
highest among Government servants, and during the course of a six month's cam- 
paign 71.285 persons were treated. It is not generally understood how great the 
economic effect of this disease, not merely in respect of poor outturn and lethargic 
work, but in the creation of large numbers who are in fact parasitic on their less 
infected fellows. Hookworm produces habitual criminals and village pests of the 
petty pilfering order and probably innumerable beggars, and the writer when in 
charge of one of the smallest jails in India (one of the few still controlled by the 
district magistrate) found by deliberate experiment that habitual pilferers and 
village parasites could by being tested for hookworm and by treatment in jail be 
made into useful members of their communities. Guineaworm is reported to be 
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prevalent to • varying extent in several districts in Madras. Yaws is very preva- 
lent in tiie Chin Hills and the Upper Chindwin district and in some other parts of 
Banna including Mergui, in the Aiwnrn hills, in the Nicobar Islands, in Bastar 
State, in the Chanda and Chhattisgarh nrttanris of the Central Provinces and in the 
Agency tracts and on the Malabar coast of Madras, The distribution of yaws, which 
is common in Africa and in Mg1a.n»«A appears to be more or less racial, and is pos- 
sibly connected in India with Melanesian race elements. As in Nigeria, and like 
hookworm and guineaworm, it probably predisposes to leprosy. It is likely that 
in the past, and even in the present, cases of yaws have been frequently diagnosed 
as syphilis. Fortunately it is susceptible to the same treatment. For detailed 
information as to the prevalence of and mortality from various diseases in India 
reference should be made to the Annual Reports of the Public Health Commissioner 
with the Government of India. Figures of death from certain d iwvaoco will be 
found in Subsidiary Table XI to Chapter I (p. 39). 
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subsidiary!' 

Number of persons afflicted per 100,000 of the population 
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CHAPTER VIII 



Occupation. 

Section i—CUusificatitm and attribution. 

112. Occupation is quite the most troublesome and complicated return called 
for on the census schedule. Four columns were devoted to this return in which 
the enumerator was to describe the enumerated as an earner or a dependant, and 
to enter in the case of an earner his principal occupation, his most important 
subsidiary occupation if he had any, and the industry in which be was employed. 
A complete compilation of figures of subsidiary occupations has been attempted at 
this census for the first time, and Table X gives complete details by sex for each 
group instead of for orders only. A dependant was not regarded as having any 
principal occupation but was to be recorded in the column for subsidiary occupa- 
tion as following any occupation which contributed to the family maintenance. 
Such a dependant was distinguished as a ' working dependant ' from the non- 
working dependants following no occupation, and in this chapter the term ' earner ' 
is used of a wage receiver or subsistence obtainer in either principal or subsidiary 
occupation, and the term ' worker ' is used of all such persons together with those 
following an occupation as working dependants, %.e. not themselves receiving the wage 
or controlling the means of subsistence gained. The term ' actual worker ' is used 
with reference to all workers in principal and dependant occupations excluding the 
numbers of individuals duplicated by their appearing also as earners by means 
of subsidiary occupations, but in this chapter the subject is approached rather from 
the aspect of the total number of different means of subsistence engaging the whole 
working population than from the aspect of the maximum number of the actual 
workers occupied. ' 

The definition of industry was employment on wages in company with any! 
other person by a third person. This definition of course covers many non-1 
industrial forms of employment but it was intended to eliminate these in tne process 
of selection for compilation and to tabulate only those industries known to be of 
importance in any given locality. 'Unfortunately the imperative need for drastic 
economy led to the abandonment of any sort for or tabulation of industry, this 
particular item in the census programme being one of those selected for curtail- 
ment as the reports from most provinces suggested that the returns of industry 
were not entirely satisfactory owing to misunderstandings on the part of enumera- 1 
tors as to exactly what was wanted. They did however often prove very useful in I 
enabling occupations to be classified. 

Misunderstandings such as those affecting the return of industry are 
familiar in the Indian census schedule and were the cause of one of the changes 
in the form of the schedule made at this census. In 1911 and 1921 enumerators 
were instructed to return in the case of dependants the " occupation on which I 
dependent", an instruction which always gave rise to much minr n d «r« t.*iwimg | 
and consequently unsatisfactory results. The abandonment of this instruction 
means that there can be no final distribution of the dependence of the total popula- 
tion on the various occupations derived from the individual returns, tmt 
there is no reason to suppose that an estimate of this distribution cannot be 
obtained from an examination of the returns of earners and working dependants, 
which will be as satisfactory for practical purposes as the one obtained from the 
incompletely comprehended and unsatisfactory returns of occupation on which 
dependent obtained on previous occasions, for a change was also involved 
in the instructions that a dependant might be regarded as having an 
occupation. The former division was into workers and dependants, and the 
instruction was that all persons contributing to the family maintenance should be 
regarded as workers, so that the ' earners ' plus ' working dependants ' of 1931 are 
in effect equivalent to the ' workers ' of 1921 with the advantage that it is, or 
should be, possible to distinguish between those who are actually in receipt of 
earnings and those who are merely helpers ; thus in Cochin, for instance, the pro- 
portion of ' earners ' plus ' working dependants ' to the total population in 1931 
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is almost identical with the proportion that ' workers ' were to it in 1921. On the 
other hand there was in some cases a tendency to try and interpret ' earner " in 
the sense attached to the word ' worker ' in la21, thus obscuring the distinction 
between earner and working dependant, while the figures of working dependants 
and others have probably been biassed here and there by a snobbish feeling that it 
is not so respectable for women to be working as to be non- working dependants, 
particularly where the observance of purdah is a mark of social superiority. 

113. The figures of occupation will be found in Table X of part II. and the pro- 
portional figures in the subsidiary tables at the end of this chapter are preceded by 

, a copy of the complete scheme of classification. In interpreting the returns the 
' method here followed is first to attempt some examination of the distribution 
of occupation on broad lines, that is by classes and sub-classes involving divisions 
on very general lines only, and then to attempt some examination of the- statistics 
in greater detail with reference to orders, and where necessary to individual groups, 
( as classified in the scheme appended to this chapter. The final section consists 
' of a brief note on occupation and caste with reference to Table XI in part II. 

114. Instead of the proportion of non-working dependants to workers 
having been reduced by the new distinction between earners and working 
dependants, as was anticipated, the proportion of non-working dependants has 
increased. In 1921 out of every hundred persons 46 were workers to 54 
dependants. In 1931 there were 44 workers to 56 dependents. That this 
is due in part, to a predilection for returning total instead of working dependence 
is possibly indicated by the figures for sexes engaged in agriculture, in which the 
number of males returned as workers has increased during the decade by nearly 
two million, while the number of females has so far decreased, that is by nearly 
five million, as to reduce the total number of agricultural workers to less than the 
total of 1921. The quite exceptional increase in females under head domestic 

^service shows at once however where the bulk of these workers appears. It is 
> certainly regarded as much more socially respectable for a wife to be engaged at 
home on household duties than to labour in the fields, and there is a generally 
Increasing tendency, as castes ^spire to a higher social standing, to keep their 
wofeaen <tt home. On the other hand the proportion of children to adults, and 
^tiierefore of dependants to workers is unquestionably higher than it was in 1921, 
Lwjiile it is not unlikely that part of the increase in dependence as compared with 
. work is due to the increasing difficulty of getting employment and earning an 
independent livelihood, keeping youths, in the middle classes at any rate, dependent 
on their families whereas 10 years ago they would have been earning. 

115. The proportion of earners to working dependants- is about nine to two, 
that is of the total working population 81 -4 per cent, is in direct receipt of wages or 
of other means of subsistence wheieas the other 18-6 per cent, are helpers of the 
wage-earners. This statement however is to be accepted only with considerable 
reserve, as the practice of previous decades in which the division was merely into 
workers and dependants, all who contributed indirectly in the earning of wages being 
shown in the former category,. undoubtedly influenced in practice the distinction 
drawn at this census between receivers of earnings and their helpers, a distinction 
difficult enough in any-ease where the nature of the occupation is such that the 
earnings are obtained in the form of natural products which are consumed by the 
producer without ever being exchanged for coin. Occupations of this sort . including 
as they do both agriculture and stock-rearing, at any rate to a considerable 
degree, probably form the great majority in India, and the instructions given were 
that in such cases the owner or householder should be regarded as the earner 
and the working members of this family as working dependants. The figures 
returned however indicate that the interpretation of earner has frequently 
been wider than was intended by the instructions given, at any rate in class A, sub- 
class 1. It would appear also from the returns that the instruction that the 
actual occupation followed should be returned by working dependants, and not 
the occupation of the principal earner where the two differed, has been often 
misunderstood. Thus it is difficult to see how the male and female working 
dependants returned under group 157, Police, can represent persons whose 
occupation is the preservation of the public peace or the arrest of offender^, 
since generally speaking police officers are appointed under special warrants 
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and it is an offence to impersonate them. On the other 
hand the numbers in this case are few, and in out of 
the way parts of India the most unexpected conditions 
are apt to prevail, and it is not inconceivable that police 
are to be found whose office is hereditary or an ex<>jficio 
accompaniment of some other post and is automatically filled 
by the relatives of the usual functionary when he is indis- 
posed or engaged in other pursuits, while the term 'police' 
would include for census purposes persons whose services were 
essentially in that department though not themselves involv- 
ing the alleged unhappiness of constabulary duties. The 
; females whose principal occupation i* found in this group 
' include of course wardresses in prisons as well as policewomen. 
; Similarly the 21 female working dependants on the Air Force 
are easily explicable as the wives and families of caretakers, 
bhistis, etc., who help the earner or deputize in his absence. 
; Nevertheless the difficulty of obtaining correct returns of 
; occupation as required by the census code is illustrated by 
the return from the remote Himalayan principality of Poonch 
of 40,000 odd females whose principal or subsidiary occupa- 
tion was. stated as ' mechanic, unspecified.' The not un- 
natural enquiry suggested by these remarkable figures, coming 
from, with the possible exception of the Amindivi Islands, 
about the most unlikely area within the scope of operations 
to produce quantities of female mechanics, resulted in their 
reclassification under domestic service. 

116. It has already been pointed out that the returns 
of this census do not provide any direct figure for the 
distribution of the total population according to its depend- 
ence on various occupations. Such a distribution would 
seem to have little but academic value, but if it be considered 
necessary it can be inferred from an examination of* 
the distribution of dependants at previous censuses. The 
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marginal table 
shows the per- 
centage of 
workers to de- 

~< pendants in 
Assumed each c]ash and 

sub-class in 
1911 and- in 
1921. The 
figures for 1901 
are not com- 
parable except 
in a few cases 
and in these 
also the per- 
centages are 
given. Now 
if the total 
percentage of 
actual workers 
to non-working 
dependants be 
taken for 1931, 
it is found 
to be 44 per 
cent, workers 
to 56 per cent, 
dependants. 
Xow the 
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Transport ' 
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diffaeiHe be tmtea das raoo and that of 1921 may be applied to all sob-classes except 
those in class D, where oaring to the nature of the returns a krge nn ruber of 
persons, mostly female, who were fVimeiiy classified in sub-class I. now appear 
in sub-class X as domestic instead of agricultural workers. This will affect the 
percentage of workers to dependants inferred from the 1911 and 1921 returns, 
and sub-class D Boat be calculated on a diffe r ent basis. The ratio for the 
whole population is -obnousry determined by that for the agricultural portion 
of it and the inthuiou of some 7.000.000 additional agricul tur alists in das? D » 
likely to faring thai class into line with daw A. In the fourth column therefore of 
the marginal table above wfll be found tlieratioof dependants to workers for different 
anb-cJasm which is as s um e d for the purpose of the distribution of total dependence' 
in 1931. In taetabfe belHr are shown the results of the application of those 
to the ci i nj ittili ilamms of 1981, offered tor what they are worth :— 

So. of Ptvcentagt 9b. ai Total fttemtafet 
of total atavwakawr awiBteav of total 



edpn pofwat- 



(in 




1,633 «7-l 1^15 2£I8 57 0 



* t 5 -1 

lt-9 188 3*1 9-7 

1-5 39 53 1 5 

5-1 109 188 5-4 

•6 9 17 5 

-7 18 28 8 

1-5 3S 59 1-7 

13-3 361 466 13-3 



It will be observed that the proportion of the total population maintained by the 
various sub-classes corresponds very closely to the proportion of workers in each of 
those classes, which » precisely what might be expected on & priori grounds, and 
from the figures in paragraph 86 above, which indicate that there is no very 
great variation acrording to occupation in the number of children born and that- 
what variation there is is enwafased by a snnival rate which varies inversely to the 
number of births. 

117. Occupations were classified as in 1911 and in 1921 according to the Berril- 
lon system, which was fuOy described by Sir Edward Gait in his report on the former 
census. The scheme has come in for a great deal of critici s m at the hands of Census 
Superintendent* and others, but none of the critics have succeeded in propounding 
any satisfactory alternative, and while criticisms are until fly directed to the 
complexity and alleged excessive detail in the grouping, suggestions for improve- 
ment offered by departments of Government usually take the form of requiring 
much more detailed grouping than that already provided This latter attitude 
results from losing sight of the fact that (to quote Sir Edward Gait) " the whole 
scheme, as adapted for India, is based on the axiom that a census does not supply 
data which are suitable fer minute classification ". If this axiom be not strictly 
observed it becomes impossible to keep down the number of detailed heads, and 
classification in the compilation offices would be made unconscionably slow and 
HWRrnk while the already ^raring degree of inaccuracy would probably be greatly 
enhanced. As it is the problem of sorting the occupation of each individual into 
its proper category is too Intricate to be carried out with entire satisfaction and as it 
is m ability to classify correctly that Indian sorting offices are particularly deficient, 
it is kkery that the degree of error in classification is already greater in the occupation 
table than that in any other. Indeed problems frequently arise in classification 
which offer very considerable difficulty. It is simple enough when confronted with a 
iof Bmmie Jfatsvawt "as a means of subsistence to allocate the individual to 
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group 195, Other unclassified non-productive industries, probably the most fit place* 

for him whatever he had returned, bat " Professional identifying witness " is mors 
difficult. Should he go into the same category, or should it be group 1 68, Lawyer*' 
clerk, petition writers, etc. ? The latter would probably wish to relegate him to 
group 157, but there is much virtue in an ' etcetera \ '* Charity-receiver on burial 
ground " suggests mendicancy at first sight, but probably represents a Mahabrah- 
man and would be rightly classified in group 166, Servant* in religious edifice*, 
burial ground*, etc., together with " Poorer of water on gods ", but one is a little 
puzzled as to whether " Driving away epidemics by charms " should go with 
" Averters of hailstorms " into group 181, Astrologer*, fortune tellers, koroscope- 
caster*; wizard*, witches and medium*, or into group 170, Persons (unregistered) 
practising the healing art, with the leech, familiar in India with his little horns and 
cupping tools, who returned his occupation as " Sucking bad blood ". " Ear 
wax remover " should probably go into the same category, but the alternative of 
order 12, Industjjes of dress and th* toilet, where the barbers are found, inevitably 
occurs to one, as it does in the case of " Setting gold nails in teeth ", which might 
also be group 171, Dentist*, or 98, Maker* of jewellery and ornament*. " Breaking 
the horns of dead bullocks " is probably group 53, but one would like to know more of 
the eschatology of the said horns, and " Searcher of conch shells ", particularly in 
the Central Provinces whence returned, is completely defeating. Indeed it is most 
suggestive as a basis of archaeological as well as industrial enquiry and it can hardly 
be classified in group 19, collector* of forest produce, though it might conceivably be a 
Naga from Assam looking for the cheapest market to buy in. " Cradle-swinger " 
not only adds a touch of domesticity, but indicates the extreme differentiation of 
function which so often characterizes the life of a household in India. 

Difficulties of classification being what they are, it was natural to attempt at 
the outset to simplify the occupational scheme by a widening of categories and a re- 
duction of groups ; as a result however of the insatiable desire of departments for. 
more detailed figures- the attempt ended in an increase of groups from 191 to 195, as! 
the amalgamations which it was possible to induce them to accept were more thani 
- counterbalanced by the additional details which opportunity instigated them to 
require. On the whole, however, the occupational grouping was probably more 
futtisfactory than in 1921 from the census point of view, and as far as their comparative 
value goes there has been little if any loss, as there has been no rearrangement at all 
of classes, sub-classes or orders except for the reduction of one order in sub-class II, 
Exploitation of Minerals, where the three orders of 1921 , Mines, Quarries, and 1 
Salt, embracing six groups between them, have become two orders only, Metallic 
minerals and Non-metallic mineral*, a much more logical division but embracing now / 
thirteen groups instead of six. 

A few minor transfers have been made among groups, where the existing classi- 
fication seemed unsuitable or inaccurate. Thus group 101 of 1921 including persons 
employed in places of entertainment, which then appeared under order 18, ' Other 
miscellaneous and undefined industries,' now appears as group 183, order 49, sub- 
class VIII ' Professions and Liberal Arts '. The title of the order, Letters, Art* 
and Sciences, hardly seems appropriate, but this order contains perforce a number of 
other groups not covered by its definition which contribute to the education or 
entertainment of the public. Similarly witches and wizards have moved from 
group 189 of 1921, which they then shared unreasonably with beggars and vagrants, 
to group 181 of the same order of Letters, Arts and Sciences to be kennelled in 
their proper pack with astrologers, fortune-tellers and mediums. Literary they are 
not, but scientific they think they are, and artful they must be. 

Similarly a certain number of occupations wrongly classified in 1921 have been 
allocated to different groups at this census. Saddle-cloth makers and embroiderers 
have been reclassified as workers in textiles instead of in leather, while sellers of 
the finished article have been included under trade in textiles instead of trade in 
means of transpoit. Sellers of grasshoppers were classified in 1921 under " trade of 
other sorts ", they have been reclassified this time under " trade in foodstuffs ". 
Changes of this kind, and few at that, are not likely to have affected the comparative 
values of the returns. A complete scheme of the occupational classification in 
1931 wiD be found at the end ot this chapter, and it will be convenient to reprint 
here the note of 191 1 in which Sir Edward Gait explains the principles then and since 
followed in classifying occupation. 

" (l)Whor* a penon both makes and ad^ be is dasad aadsr tae iadnitnal head ; the oom- 
n*=m*J one u> reeerwd for peraone engaged in trade pare and abapfe. On th? same principle 
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when a person extracts some substance, such as saltpetre, from the ground, and ako refines it, 
he is shown under the mining aud not under the industrial Lead. 

(2) Industrial and trading occupations are divided into two main categories 

(a) those where the occupation is classified according to the material of which the articles 

lire made, and 

(b) those where it is classified according to the ase which they serve. As a general rule, 

the first category is reserved for the manufacture or salt- of urticles th« use of 
which is not finally determined, but it also includes that of specified articles for 
which there is no separate head, and also the occupations, bo common in India, 
which are characterized by the material used rather than the particular articles 
made. The ordinary village mochi, for instance, makes not only shoes, but also 
waterbaga and all other articles of leather, which be tans himself. 

(3) As a gp&eral rule, when a man's personal occupation is one which involves special 
training, e.g., that of a doctor, engineer, surveyor, etc., he is classed under the head reserved lor 
that occupation, irrespective of theagrncy by which he isemplnyed. A ship's doctor, for instance, 
ia shown as a doctor and not as a ship's officer. An exception is made in ga^cs w here the work 
in which an individual is employed involves further spec i&lizat ion, e.g., that of a marine or 
sanitary engineer. Only those Government servants are shown in sub-class VII who aTe en- 
gaged in the general adminiBtration. Officers of the mediral, irrigation, opium, post office and. 
other similar services are classed under the special heads provided for the*e occupations. 

Asafurther means of facilitating the classification of the entries recorded in t he schedules and 
of maintaining uniformity of procedure an elaborate alphabetical index of occupation was 
prepared and circulated to all Provincial Superintendent* for the guidance of their staff." 

118. The proportional distribution of occupations, according to classes, sub- 
classes and orders will be found in some detail in the subsidiary tables at the end 
of this volume, the actual figures of the returns appearing by classes, sub-classes, 
orders and gToups in Table X of part II, but for convenience of rcferem e the latter 
statistics have been reduced to a distribution of 10,000 livelihoods according to 
classes and sub-classes and are given in the following table : — 



Class 

and Means of subsistence, 
sub- 
class. 



Total. 



Principal 
occupation. 



Dependent 
occupation. 



Subsidiary 
occupation. 



Males. Females. Males. Females. J laics. Females. 



A.B, 


All occupations 


10,000 


5,772 


1,649 


454 


1,24 1 


673 


211 


C& D. 


















A 


Production of Raw Ma- 


6J584 


4,081 


1,103 


341 




375 


71 




terials. 












r 


Exjildtatitm of Animals 


6,560 4.0G6 


1,QQQ 


343 


010 


372 


70 




and Vegetation. 














it 


Exploitation of Minerals 


n 


15 


4 


I 




3 


1 


B 


Preparation and Supply 


1,756 


I, DM 


305 


CI 


10* 


W2 


37 




of Material Substances. 














HI 


Industry k . . . _ 


im 


610 


193 


3o 


70 ■ 


108 


21 


IV 


Transport 


165 


ns 


10 


7 


4 


24 


2 


V 


Trade 


553 


326 


102 


17 


24 


70 


11 


c 


Public Administration 


286 


210 


18 


H 


4 


33 






and Liberal Arts. 












VI 


Public Force 


58 


49 




1 




a 




VII 


Public Administration. . 


69 


55 


"s 


Q 


1 


9 




VIII 


Profession* and Liberal 


m 


106 


1G 


11 


3 


S3 


2 




' Artt. 








D 


Miscellaneous 


1,374 


427 


223 


42 




58 


101 


IX 


Persons living on their 
income. 


m 


9 


2 


1 




4 




X 


Bovmtk Service 


751 


107 


53 


17 




14 


9i 


XI 


Inefficiently desoriled 


503 


2C0 


143 


12 


46 


34 


9 


xn 


occupations. 














Unproductive 


104 


51 


26 


12 


S 


6 


1 



t V l ° OUT f be ^eerved that the 10,000 occupations above do not 
represent 10,000 mdmduals, 884 of these . occupations are subsidiary to others, 
!LtT™ i ™* 1°' 000 occu P ati °™ afford a means of Rubsistence to 9,116 
Z rS^LSi 7 l W F 16 ' earners number 7 > 421 > of w^m 884, that is nearly 
n™?f tu SGCondar 3 r occupation* in addition to their ' principal 
occupations. The remaining 1,691 are dependants assisting earners either directly 
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in the occupation by which they earn, or indirectly, e.g. by working on the land 
of a husband or father whose occupation is .returned as cultivating owner 
or, to give another instance, by weaving, for the occupation of dependants has 
been shown according to the occupation itself and not according to the occu- 
pation of the earner on which dependent. It is hardly necessary to draw attention 
to the great preponderance of agriculture, whether as the principal or subsidiary 
occupation and for dependants no leaB than for earners, and of the females returned 
as having domestic service as a dependent occupation it is practically certain that a 
large proportion also help in the fields. Those returned as being of insufficiently 
described occupations probably belong for the most part to Class B, consisting 
as they do of persona who have returned their occupation by some such vague 
term as contractor, shop-keeper, cleTk, labourer, without giving the information 
necessary to classify them in any definite category. It is likely therefore that 
those engaged in the preparation and supply of material substances number some 
2,000 in every 10,000 instead of only 1,756. 

proportionate: distribution of occupations 




ICtpCeifattM of/trnmatj find 'VtyttaKon 



PMtNCtPAL 
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The comparative occupational constitution of the larger geographical units 
is shown in the following table and illustrated graphically m the diagram below, 
subsidiary occupations being included in, both cases : — 

Distribution of 1,000 occupations in 



.Class or aub-class and 
description of occupa- 
tion. 



A. andB. 

I. - Exploitation of 814 
animals and vege- 
tation, 

II. Exploitation of 
Minerals. 

III. Industry 

IV. Transport ' . . 

V. Trade 

C. Public Administra- 
tion, Professions & 
Liberal Arts. 

D. Others 



4 

83 
17 
38 
18 



EP 



88 
20 
68 
28 



.1 

o 

pq 



PQ 



J 



i 



99 



I 



a 

83 
9 
44 
17 



113 118 
20 41 



51 
39 



93 
44 



83 
12 
44 
20 



13 

42 
22 



170 
21 
60 
41 



S 

■1 

I 



51 
20 



GO 
% 



680 747 676 678 800 462 634 745 568 



117 107 
9 40 



119 
38 



28 114 92 100 20 . 39 372 73 58 119 
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the numbers following other occupations, the latter clarified on broad lines by 
sub-classes. This table was an optional table and was not compiled by all provinces, 
and where compiled was not exhaustive, ao that the figures compiled for the 
India table offer only samples, the method having been to compilo it as far as 
possible for all castes for which figures were available and which were well distributed 
by provincial tables, omitting those castes tabulated for TabloXl in only one or two 
provinces. This table was omitted entirely in 1921 but it is of some importance as 
indicating the extent of the tendency of castes to abandon hereditary callings and 
take up others. In certain directions of course this tendency has long existed. 
Apiculture for instance is a respectable calling and it is one which at any r.ite can 
be^ conveniently combined with many caste occupations, and tho tendency to 
substitute agriculture for other pursuits must bo of very long-standing and many 
castes whose names imply some other occupation are now mainly agricultural. 
Possibly many have always been so, for the typical Indian village system, in which 
various occupational castes pursue their callings in a single village for the benefit 
of the whole village community, seems to bo of comparatively late growth and is 
possibly the result of deliberate administrative arrangements. Indeed the Bengal 
Report for ID01 points out bow in Orissa where a new village is formed the presence 
of the necessary occupational castes required to make the village self-contained and 
self-supporting is obtained by free grants of land known as (luilran jugir. On the 
other hand the Jatakas suggest a distribution of occupation by vill.igc, mentioning 
a village of wheelwrights, a village of potters, etc. Such a distribution appears 
more primitive in type and would have contributed in nosmatl degree to the original 
stabilization of functional castes. Functional societies of this kind are likely to 
have been extremely favourable to the perpetuation of inherited aptitude and to 
the secretion of processes and technique. Such a distribution of function by village 
is still found in Burma and in a very active form in the hill districts between Burma 
and Assam, particularly in the unad ministered areas. 

Apart from agriculture the abandonment of caste functions is operative in 
particular directions to the exclusion of others. There is no tendency for instance 
for other castes to encroach on the dhobi'e monopoly of washing, though all easte.-i 
aim at entering the learned professions and in particular government service, and 
there is a similar tendency to give up caste callings for trade. The tendency to 
leave caste callings for learned professions is one which is making itself severely felt 
by those castes, Brahmans and Kayasthas in particular, who have in the past held 
a virtual monopoly of them. They are being submitted to severe competition in 
the special callings to which they have been accustomed to uork for their 
livelihood, and the pinch is accentuated by the policy approved by.( Joveraiuout 
of communal representation in Government service, a policy not confined to 
adminLstrative posts but extended to clerical ones, and detrimental to thone. cartes 
whose hereditary function is clerical, and who have neither aptitude nor inclination 
for industry or trade, as well as to the performance of the functions: themselves. 

A general examination of the castes tabulated by occupation enables the 
position to be roughly summarized as follows :— In the majority of cmes about half 
the males tabulated retain their traditional occupation and varying numbers up to, 
but rarely exceeding, a quarter, have other subsidiary occupations. " jVbout a quarter 
or less of the half that have abandoned their hereditary occupations us their 
principal means of subsistence retain them as subsidiary. One or two exceptions 
are worth stating. Of the Chamars hardly taore than one in thirteen return their 
tradit ional occupation as the principal means of subsistence aud only one in 40 as tbe 
subsidiary means. . The Bhats again form a similar exception and not unnaturally, 
as the demand for genealogists is probably less than that for tanners and their 
occupation as heralds is one of the past entirely. In the case of J bin wars again the 
greater decrease of the numbers following their traditional occupation is ttufnatural 
corollary of the decline in the number of palki owners and bearers already noticed 
in regard to the figures of group 109 in Order 20 (Transport by Road), while tho 
extremely limited extent to which the mali pursues his hereditary calling of gardener 
is perhaps dictated by the limited numbers of persons who can afford to employ 
gardeners. On the other hand the agricultural communities of Jat and Kurmi 
have not gone nearly so far as to abandon their hereditary occupation to the 
extent of 50 per cent. Turning to the callings adopted, agriculture i 3 easily 
the most popular, though industry, trade and transport claim fair numbers and 
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many appear as ' insufficiently described The Chamar is mostly agricultural, 
aa alf o the Bliat and the Mali, while the Nai ia drawn to professions and 
liberal arts and to domestic service. 

134. The second part of Table XI deals with the occupations of Europeans 
Distribution by principal occupation Mid Anglo-Indians. Omitting all depen- 
of 1,000 European and Anglo-Indian danta and taking males only of workers, 
males. 66 per cent, of Europeans are employed in 

-* ■ - Public Force — that in in the Army, Navy, 

Air Force or Police. The next highest pro- 
portions are occupied in Transport, 7" 5 per 
cent., Industry, 4 ■ 5 peT cent., Professions and 
Liberal Arts 4 per cent., Public Administra- 
tion 4 per cent., Trade 4 per cent., and Agri- 
culture 3 per cent. Of European females 61 

Eer cent, are occupied in Professions and 
iberal Arts. Anglo-Indian males find their 
most "frequent occupation in Transport 34 
percent., Industry coming next with 11 per 
cent., then Public Administration with 10 per 
cent.! In the case of females 38 per cent, are 
occupied in Professions and Liberal Arts. 
The marginal table shows the occupational 
distribution of 1,000 each of European and 
Anglo-Indian males. The large, proportion 
of Europeans in sub-class VI is due of course 
to the presence in India of British troops. 



Occupation 
and Ract, 



t — 

Sub Clues. 


Euro- 


Anglo- 




peans, 


Indians, 


I. — Agriculture 


34 


32 


eto. 






II. — Minerals . . 


16 


18 


III. — Industry .. 


45 


107 


IY. — Transport . . 


75 


336 


V.— Trade 


39 


94 


VI.— Public Force 


662 


56 


VII.— Public Admi- 


44 


103 


. iiistrut ion. 


i 




VIII.— Professions 


- ^ 


84 


<• and Arts. 






IX. — Private In- 


12 


50 


come. 


L 




X. — Domestic 


6 


31 


service. 






S3 . — Insufficiently 


23 


85 


described. 






XII.— Unproductive 




4 



Class. 



Scheme of occupations for the Census ol 1931 1 

I Order. 



i gub-olass. 



"1. Parture and Agri- 
-ewJWe — * 

(a) Cultivation 



Group. 

f 1. Non-cultivating proprie- 
tors taking rent in money 
or kind. 

2. Eet&te agents and managers 
of owners. 

3. Estate a (rents and mana- 
gers of Government, 



As~-P£ODUCTWN 
OF RAW MATERI- 
ALS. 



I— EXPLOITATION 
OP ANIMALS AND 
VEGETATION. 



4. Rent 
eto. 



ooUeotora, clerk* 



(6) Cultivation of spe- 
cial crops, fruit, 
etc., (Planters, 
managers, clerics 
and labourers). 



(c) forestry 



5. Cultivating owners. 
8. Tenant cultivators. 

7. Agricultural labourers. 

8. Cultivators of jhvm, tanm^ya 
and shifting eteaa. 

' 9. Cinchona. 

10. Coconut. 

11. Coffee. 

12. Ganja. 

13. Pan-vine. 

14. Rubber. 

15. Tea. 

16. .Market gardeners, flower 

and fruit growers. 

17. Forest officers, ranger*, 
guards, eto. 

18. Woodcutters and charcoal 
burners. 

19. Collectors of forest pro- 
duce. 

20. Collectors of Itw. 



£98 



Clasa 
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(d) Stook raising 



A.—PBODUCTfON 
OF SAW MATKRI- 
contd. 



I, — EXPLOITATION - 
OP ANIMALS AND 
VEGETATION— 
tentd. 



(e) Raising of small ^ 25. 
animals and in* 
wots. 1 26, 

f/27. 

2. FUKing and Bunt- J 
ay. L2S. 

'29. 



II, — EXPLOITATION ■ 
OF MINERALS. 



3. MtJaUielfinenUt. - 



30. 
31. 

32. 
33. 



4. Non-Metallic Miner*' 
ah. 



f6. Textiles 



Xr-PHEPARATION 
AND SUPPLY OF 
MATERIAL 6UB. 
STANCES. 



HI.— INDUSTRY 



6. Hides, shins and 
hard materials 
from the animat 
kingdom. 



Group. 

f21. Cattle and buffalo breeder* 
and keepers. 

22. Breeders of transport ani- 
mals. 

[ 23. Hordacnen, shepherds and. 
breeds™ of other ""iw ia. 

f24. Birds, bees, etc. 

Silkworms. 

Lao cultivation. 

Fialiing and pearling. 

Hunting. 
Gold. 

Iron. 

Lead, silver and lino. 
Maaganese- 
Tin and wolfram. 

34. Other metallic minerals. 

35. Coal. 

36. Petroleum. 

37. BuiWmg materials (in-, 
eluding stone, tnateri&b 
for cement-manufaetora 
and olsys). 

38. Mica. 

39. Precious and semi-precious 
stones, 

40. Salt, saltpetre and other 
saline substance*, 

41. Other non-metallic mine' 
rals. 

42. Cotton, ginning, cleaning 
and preening. 

43. Cotton spinning, suing 
and weaving. 

44. Jute pressing, spinning 
and n eaving. 

46. Rope, twine string and 
other ii brea. 

46- Wool cftrdmg, spinning and 
weaving. 

47. Silk spinning and weav- 
ing. 

48. Hair (horse-hair), etc. 

49. Dyeing, bleaching, print- 
ing, preparation and spong- 
ing of text iles; 

60. Loo«, crepe, embroi- 
deries fringes, eto., and 
infiuffiuiently described tex- 
tile industries. 

51. Working in leather. 

62. Fiirriftrs and persons oc- 
cupied with feathers, and 
bristles ; brush -makers. 

63. Bone, ivory, Lorn, sh*"- 
etc. workers (except 
buttons). 
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It is, however, very clear that the proportion of working to non-working depend- 
ants is very much higher in agriculture (sub-class I) than in any other means of 
subsistence. Excluding sub-class X, in which the females who have returned 
domestic service as a dependent or subsidiary occupation really belong to some 
other sub-class, working dependants are to earners as 19 to 100 in agriculture, 
etc., as 14 to 100 in insufficiently described occupations, as 13 to 100 in 
Industry, and as 9 to 100 in Trade. 
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Sub-class. 



Order. 



Group. 



B. — PREP A SA TION HI.— INDUSTRT- 
ANJ> SUPPLY OF eoncld. 
MATERIAL SUB- 
STANCES — contd. 



13. Furniture Indus- 
trie*. 



14. Building Indus- 
, tries. 



[88. Cabinet-makers, 
pauiterBrfetc. 



carriage 



| 89. Upholsterers, tent-makers, 
etc. 

90. Lime burners, cement 
workers; Excavator* and 
well sinken ; Stone cutters 
and drawers ; Bricklayers 
and masons ; builders 
(other than buildings 
made of bamboo or similar 
materials ) ; Painters, deco- 
rators of houses, tilers, 
plumbers, etc. 

91. Persons engaged in making, 
assembling or repairing, 
motor vehicles or cycles. 



15. Construction of •? 62. Carrmtre, cart, pulki, etc.. 



mean* oj transport, 



makers 

WTJKlltrt, 



and 



93. Ship, boat, 
builders. 



«' heel- 



aeroplane 



16. Production and 
transmission of 
physical forces. 



17. Miscellaneous and 
^ undefined Indus- 
tries. 



IV— TitA NSPOET 



94. Heat. light, electricity, 
motive pou er, etc. ; gas 
works and electric Unht and 
■ power. 

"95. Printers, engravers, book- 
binders, etc. 

86. Makers of mimical instru- 
ment*. 

97. Makors of clocks and surgi- 
cal or scientific instru- 
ments, etc. 

93. ilikors of jewellery and 
ornaments. 

99. Other niiaoeIlaii«naa and 
undffirt«l industries (toy- 
makui#, taxidermy, etc.) 

_10Ci. Scavuniriwr. 

18. Transport byair ,. 101 . Persons concertjed with 

aerodromes and aero- 
planes. 

102. Sliip-ownem, boat-owners 
and their employees, offi- 
cers, mariners, etc. Ship* 
brokers, boatmen and 
towmen. 

19. Transport by water ^ U%. Persons (other than la- 
bourerB) employed in har- 
bours, docks, rivers and 
canals, including pilots. 

104, Labourers, employed on 
harbours, docks, rivers 
and canals. 

105. Persons (other rlian la- 
bourers) employed on the 
construction and mainte- 
nance of roods and bridges. 

20. Transport by road ^ 106. Labourers employed on 
roads and bridges. 

107. Owners, managers and em- 
ployees (excluding per- 
sonal servants) connected 
with mechanically driven 
vehicles (including trams). 



Class. 
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Group, 



Us— PREPARATION IVv-TKAKSPORT- 

AND SUPPLY OF etmtd. 
MATERIAL BUB. 
STAtlGE&~conid. 



20. Transport by road 
— contd. 



'— < 



V.— TRADE 



21. Transport by nil 



22. Port Office, Tele- 
graph and Tele- 
phone, services. 

23. Banks, Estab- 
lishment! of 
credit, exchange 
and insurance. 



24. Brokerage, earn- 
mission and ex- 
port. 

26. Trade, in textiles 



8. Trade m skins, 
leather and furs. 



27. Trade in wood 



28. Trade in nuials 



29. Trade in pottery, 
brich and tiles. 

30. Trade in chemical 
products. 



108. Owners, manager* and 
employees (excluding per- 
sonal servants) oonnaeted 
with other vehicle*. 

109. Palki, etc, bearer* and 
owners. 

110. Pack elephant, came), 
mule, ass and bullock, 
owners and driven. 

.111. Porters and messenger*. 

112. Railway employee* of all 
kind* other than oooliea, 

113. Labourers employed on 
railway construction and 
maintenance and coolie* 
and porter* employed on 
railway premises. 

114. Post Office, Telegraph and 
Telephone services. 



115. Bank man agent, money- 
lenders, exchange and in- 
surance agents, money 
changers and brokers and 
their employees. 

116. Brokers, commission 
agents, commercial 
travellers, warehouse 
owners and employees. 

117. Trade in piece-goods, 
wool, cotton, silk, hair 
and other textiles. 

118. Trade in skms. leather, 
Jure, feathers, horn, etc, 
and the articles made from 
these. 

'lift. Trade in wood "(not fire- 
wood). 

120. Trade in barks. 

121. Trade in bamboos and 
canes. 

_122. Trade in thatches and 
other forest produce. 

123. Trade in metals, macbin* 
cry, knives, tools, etc. 

124. Trade in pottery, bricks 
and tiles. 

126. Drugs, dyes, paint*, pet- 
roleum, explosives, etc. 

'124. Vendors of wine, liquors, 
aerated waters and ioe. 



31. Hotel*, eefi*, ft*- - 
tauranU, etc. 



127. Owners and managers of 
hotels, cook-shops, sarais, 
etc. (and employee*). 

» 

128. Hawkers of drink and 
foodstuffs. 



{120. Grain and pulse dealers. 
130. Dealers in sweetmeat*, 
■agar and spices. 
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B*—PBEPA RATION 
AND SUPPLY OF 
MATERIAL SUB- 
STANCES— oondd. 



V.— TRADE— contd. 



32. Other trade in food 
stuffs — contd. 



33. Trade in clothing 
and toilet articles. 



34. Trade in furniture • 



Group. 

'131. Dealers in dairy pro. 
ducts, eggs wad poultry. 

132. Dealers in animals for 
food. 

133. Deal ore in foddor for ani- 
mala. 

134. Dealers in other food 
stuffs. 

135. Dealers in tobacco. 

136. Dealers in opium. 

137. Dealers in ganja. 

138. Trade in ready-made oloth- 
ing and other articles of 
dress and the toilet (hats, 
umbrellas, socks, ready- 
made shoes, perfumes, 
etc.). 

130. Trade in furniture, carpets, 
curtains and bedding. 

140. Hardware, conking uten- 
sils, porcelain, orocfepj-y, 
glassware, bottles, articles 
for gardening, etc. . 



35. Trade m building 
materials. 



36. Trade in means of * 
transport. 



141. Trade in building materials 
(other than bricks, tiles 
and woody materials). 

r 142. Dealers and hirers, in 
mechanical transport, 
motors, cycles, eto. 

143. Dealers and hirers in other 
carriages, carta, boats, 
etc. 



37, Trade in fuel 



38. 



Trade in articles 
of luxury and 
those pertaining 
to letters and the 
arts and sciencts. 



9. Trade of other sorts 



144. Dealers and hirers of ele- 
phants, camels, horses, 

t cattk, asses, mules, etc 

145. Dealers in firewood, char- 
coal, coal, oowdung, eto. 

'140. Dealers in precious stones, 
jewellery (real and imita- 
tion), clocks, optical in- 
struments, etc. 

147. Dealers in common bang- 
les, head necklaces, fans, 
small articles, toys, hunt- ing 
and fishing: tackle, flowers, 
eto. 

148. Publishers, booksellers, 
stationers, dealers in 
music, pictures, musical 
instruments and cariosities. 

149. Dealers in rags, stable re- 
fuse, etc. 

150. Genera] store-keepers and 
shopkeepers - otherwise 
unspecified. 

161. Itinerant traders, ped- 
lars, and hawkers (of other 
than food, etc.) 

152. Other trades (including 
farmers of pounds, tolls 
and markets) 
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C—PVBLIG ADM I- VL— PUBLIC FORCE • 
N1ST RATION AND » 
LIBERAL ARTS. 



'40. Army 

41. Navy . . 

42. Air Force 

JA. Police 



("153. 
\l64. 



{ 



Group. 
Army (Imperial). 
Army (Indian States). 

165. Navy. 

166. Air Force. 

167. Polioe. 



158. Village watchmen. 
"159. Service of the State. 



VIL — PUBLIC ADMI- 
NISTRATION. 



44. Public Admmurira- 
Hon. 



45. Rtlvjicm 



46. Ltae 



47. Medicine 



Vm.— PROFESSIONS 
AND LIBERAL h 
ARTS. 



48. Instruction 



49. LeOert, mU and 
science* (other 
than 44). 



100- Service of Indian and 
Foreign States. 

101. Municipal and other local 
(not village) servioe. 

162. Village officials and eerv. 
ante other than . wateh- 
man. 

' 103. Priests, ministers, eto. 

104. Monks, nuns, religious 
mendicant*. 

165. Other religious workers. 

166. Servant* in religious edifi- 
ces, burial and biirn- 

. ing grounds, pilgrim oon- 
duetora, oiroumoieers, eto, 

167. Lawyers of all kinds, in- 
cluding qazis, law agents 
and znukhtiars. 

168. Lawyers' clerks, petition- 
writers, etc. 

169. Registered medical practi- 
tioners including oculists. 

170. Other persona practising 
the healing art* without 
being registered. 

171. Dentists. 

172. Midwivee, vaccinators, 
compounders, nurses, mas- 
seurs, eto. 

173. Veterinary surgeons. 

' 174. Professors and teachers of 
ail kinds. 

175. Clerks and servants con- 
nected with education. 

170. Public scribes, stenograph- 
en, eto. 

177. Architects, surveyors, en- 
gineer, and their employees; 
(not being state servants). 

178- Authors, editors, journal- 
ists and photographers. 

179. Artists, sculptors and 
image-makers, 

ISO. Scientists (astronomers, 
botanists, etc.). 

181. Astrologers, fortune- tel. 
lera, horoscope- oastem, 
wizards, witches and 
mediums. 



112200 
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CHAPTEX VII. — OCCUPATION. 
Sub-ciaae. Order. 



Group. 



C. — PUBLIC A DM I- VITI. — PROFESSIONS 
NISTSATION AND AND LIBERAL. ARTS 
LIBERAL ARTS— —eontd. 
oontd. 



49. Litter*, arts and* 
sciences (other 
than 44)— oontd. 



"1N2. Musicians (com posers and 
performers other than 
military), actors, dancers, 
eto. 

183. Managers and employe^ 
of places of public entertain- 
ment, raoe-touiw!*, soci- 
eties, olubs. 

184. Conjurors, acrobats, raoit- 
ora, exhibitors of curioai. 
ties and wild animals, eto. 



D. — MISCELLA- 
NEOUS, 



IX. — PERSONS LIV- 
ING ON THEIR 
1NCOSIE. 



60. 



Persons living 
principally on 
Aeir income. 



185. Proprietor* (other than, of 
mrncuitumJ Jand ), fund and 
scholarship holdera and 
pensioners. 



X. — DOMESTIC SERV. 
ICE. 



51. Domestic serwx 



f]8fl. 
[l87. 



Private motor-driver* and 
cleaners. 

Other domestic service. 



XI.— INSUFFICIENT- 
LY DESCRIBED 
OCCUPATIONS. 



52. General terms 
which do not indi- 
cate a definite occu- 
pation. 



"188. Manufacturers, bofinesi 
men and contractors other- 
wise unspecified. 

189. Cashiers, accountants, 
book-keepers, clerks and 
other employee* in un- 
specified offices and ware- 
houaea and shops. 



JflO. Mechanic* 
specified. 



otherwise un- 



191. Labuurm and workmen 
otherwise unspecified. 



XH.-UNPRODDCT- 
1VE. 



S3. Inmates of jails, 
asylums and 
aims houses. 



192. In mates of jail*, asylums 
and alms houses. 



fI93. Beggars and vagrant*. 

54. Beggars, vagrants A 

prostitutes. Procurers and prostitutes. 



55. Other unclassified 
■nrrK-prodvctivt in- 
dustries. 



195. Other orrcbuwifiod non-pro- 
ductive industries. 



; SUBSIDIARY TABLES. . 3( 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE !. 
General distribution of workers at each occupation per 10,000 ol total population.. 

NumbeT per 10,000 of total 
population. 

Class, Sub-class and Order. Earners (princi- * Earners as sub- 

pal occupation) eidiary occupa- 
and working tion. 
dependants. 

Non-working &ependant&=5609 



All occupations 


4,391 


4P.K 


A. PRODUCTION OF RAW MATERIALS 




Ha 


1.— JVAJrliUl AllUJa Ur AJtlJun la AMU V£iuJ!iTATION 


8,947 


213 


1 • Pasture and agriculture . . . . . ^ „ . . 


2,923 


208 


^aj uuiuvauon . . , , . . 


2,760 


185 


rfctA OnAAinl Minna 

(») special crops . . . . . , , 


47 


7 


xoresuy .•• - - . . >• . > 


Q 
9 


A. 

3 


JO) BtOCK-IttlSlIlg . . - . . . , . 


100 


12 


\ej noising 01 snum animai» anu msec is . , 


1 


1 


2, Fishing and hunting • . . , 


OA 


0 




111 


O 

* 


3. Metallic minerals , . . . . . 


1 




4. Nod- metallic minerals . . . . . . , . 


Q 


n 

I 


D T>W P A T? A TlflJC A TU 71 CTTPDT V nip %il ATVDT AT 

is. JrtiarAKAl tOJy AJSV burrlti UJI MAI JijU.Au 




It's 

110 


SUBSTANCES, 






HL-INDUSTR* .. .' 


438 


62 


5. Textiles 


117 




6. Hides, skins and bard materials from the animal king- 


9 


1 


dom. 






7. Wood . . ' 


47 


10 


8. Metals ... ... 


" 20 ■ 


4 


9. Ceramics . . . - - ■ • • 


29 


5 


10. Chemical products properly so Galled and analogous . . 


17 


4 


11. Pood Industries .. 


42 


5 


12. Industries of dress and the toilet 


96 


IS 


13. JTuraiture industries • . • ■ • • ■ • 


1 




14. Building industries . . 


18 


2 


15. Construction of means of transport ' . . 


1 




16. Production and transmission of Physical force 


1 




17. Miscellaneous and undefined industries . . 


40 


4 


XV.— TRANSPORT . . 


87 


12 


18. Transport by air 


• * 


1 

10 
1 

* 


19. Transport by water . . 


10 


20. Transport by road , • • ■ • • • • . 


36 


21. Transport by rail . < 


18 


22. Post Office, telegraph and telephone services 


3 






226 


41 


23. Banks, establishments of credit, exchange and 


9 


4' 


insurance. 






24. Brokerage, commission and export ' s • 


2 




25. trade in textiles . . ' ■ • • - . . • • 


13 


■2 


26. Trafle in skin3, leather and furs 


•* 


1 
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CU AFTER \' ni.— OCCUPATION. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE l—condd. 
ticneral disiribulion of workers at each occupation per 10,000 of total population. 



Nurn! <er ;-er 1 0.fK H) of total 
population. 



Class, Sub-cla.^ and Order. 



Earnere (princi- 
pal occupation) 
and working 
oVpend;! utd. 



Earners as sub- 
sidiary occupa- 
tion. 



V— TRADE — mncld. 

27. Trade in wood 

23. Trade iu metal* 

29. Trade in pottery, bricks and tiles 

20. Trade in chemical products 

31. Hotels, cafes, restaurant a, etc. 

32. Other trade in foodstufla 

33. Trade in clothing and toilet article* 

34. Trade in furniture . • • ■ * ■ 

35. Trade in building materials 

36. Trade in means of transport 

37. Trade in fuel 

38. Trade in articles of luxury and those pertaioing to let- 
ters and the arts and sciences. 

39. Trade of other sorts 

tJ. PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND LIBERAL 
ARTS. 

VI.— PUBLIC FORCE 

40. Army 

41. X'ivy 

42. Air force . . . . 

43. Police 

VTt — PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

44. Public administration 

Vin. — PROFESSIONS AND LIBERAL ARTS 

45. Religion 

46. Law 

47. Medicine 

48. Instruction 

49. Letters, Arts and Bciencea (other than 44) 

D. MISCELLANEOUS 

IX. — PERSONS LIVING ON THEIR TNCOME. . 

50. Persons living principally on their income 

X. — DOMESTIC SERVICE 

51. Domestic service . . . . t , 

21. — INSUFFICIENTLY DESCRIBED OCCUPATIONS . . 

• 52. General terms which do not indkeate a definite occupa- 
tion. 

m— UNPRODUCTIVE 

33. Inmates of jails, asylums and alma houses . . 

5J. Beggars, vagrants and prostitutes 

55. Other unclassified non-productive industries 



4 
1 

1 

■> 

14 

UU 
3 
2 
1 

3 
8 
C 

41 

US 

24 

9 



15 
28 
?9 
G6 
IB 
4 
9 
14 
lu 
SS- r i 
6 
6 

311 

311 
222 

222 

46 

6 

38 
3 



2 

20 



1 

2 
1 

6 

10 



3 
4 
4 

12 

6 

2 

o 

2 

76 
2 

2 

51 
51 

20 

20 



SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 

. SUBSIDIARY TABLE 11(a). 
Earners (principal occupation) and working dependants. 



Tot»n,ooo. 



Number parmille „f the total population oooopied aa Earner. 
tion) «id »a Working Dependants in 
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(principal ooeupa. 



"8. 



province. State or Agency. 



a 

□ 



■3 

a 
9 



1 
'1 
I 

E 

I" 



.1 g 



M % 

s 



R fc - 



1 

.2 



Ml 
I 



s 

I 



Ill I I I 



s 

I 



s 



il 



I I I 1141 -I ? 



INDIA 
Provinces 

1. Ajmer-Merwara , 

2. Andaman and Kicobar la- 
lauds. 

5. Assam . . . . , . 

4. Baluchistan (District* and Ad 
ministered Territories). » 

6. Bengal . / .. 
0. Bihar and Orissa . . , , 

7. Bombay (including Aden) . . 
Adtn » . . . . • 

8. Burma . . , . 

9. Central Provinces and Berar 

10. Coorg 

11. Delhi 

12. Madras .. . . 

13. North- West Frontier Province 846 
[Dixtrictt and Administered 
Territories). 



I 

E> 

H 

4 







H 


2» 






& 


00 






|a 


•g a 

3, o 


-o 

9 
OS 


as 


JB 

a 

CO 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


ii 


13 


13 


14 


15 


16 


m 


82 


857 


295 


1 


44 


7 


22 


2 


8 


6 


1 


81 


22 


5 


671 


69 


860 


288 


1 


43 


a 


21 


a 


8 


e 


1 


32 


23 


t 


476 


154 


370 


327 


L 


67 


26 


35 


7 


6 


15 


1 


11 


21 


8 


289 


227 


464 


384 




37 


33 


23 


28 


25 


6 . 


I 


.27 


140 


9 


550 


113 


337 


377 


2 


34 


• 


13 


1 


1 


6 




4 


4 


3 


605 
# 


30 


365 


224 


1 


33 


32 


20 


52 


6 


7 


I 


14 


2 


4 


712 


13 


275 


197 


1 


25 


8 


19 


1 


1 


6 




16 


12 


4 


687 


13 


400 


320 


3 


27 


3 


15 


1 


. 1 


4 ' 




5 


32 


2 


All 


52 


337 


256 




46 


9 


2t 


3 


6 


1 


1 


8 


23 


9 


507 


27 


466 


SI 


1 


75 


US 


60 


24 


5 


10 


e 




W 


7 


576 


69 


355 


295 


3 


45 


15 


38 


2 


3 


14 




3 


*4 


2 


467 


96 


437 


429 


2 


42 


6 


22 


3 


3 


5 




6 


11 


4 


316 


166 


518 


372 




24 


10 


18 


1 


2 


6 




170 


80 


1 


678 


43 


37» 


105 


1 


116 


34 


66 


02 


11 


12 


3 


38 


29 


5 


446 


171 


383 


269 




49 


6 


22 


1 


3 


T 


1 


137 


B6 


8 


646 


40 


314 


218 




« 


8 


25 


16 


. 4 


9 


1 


. . 6 


18 


6 



14. Punjab 


647 


69 


294 


214 


* * 


66 


8 


22 


4 


A 


8 


1 


10 


9 


6 


IS. United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudb. < 


614 


68 


418 


369 




54 


4 


23 


2 


2 


6 




10 


12 


4 


State* and Agencies . . 


526 


126 


860 


817 


1 


47 


8 


87 


4 


5 


8 


1 


30 


81 


a 


16. Aswan States 


514 


169 


317 


390 


1 


50 


5 


17 


2 


2 


6 




4 


8 


i 


17. Baluchistan States 


664 


20 


316 


275 




25 


8 


11 


4 


3 


3 


1 


3 




3 


18. Baroda State .. 


504 


103 


393 


350 


1 


53 


7 


28 


6 


5 


1ST 


2 


3 


27 


2 


19. Bengal States , 


709 


23 


268 


238 




13 • 


6 


13 


1 


1 


4 




6 


4 


6 


20. Bihar and Orissa States 


565 


46 


397 


353 


3* 


42 


4 ■ 


17 


2 


1 


3. 




6 


11 


3 


21. Bombay States . . 


596 


105 


300 


,313 




31 


2 


14 


1 


S 


4 


1 


6 


23 


.5 


22. Central India Agency . , 


490 


44 


466 


387 


1 


43 


4 . 


20 


6 


6 


5 


1 


8 


23 


7 


£3. Central Provinces St&tea .. 


499 


188 


313 


438 




32 


4 • 


11 


2 


1 


£ 




. 6 


3 


3 


24. Gwalior State .'. ■ 


607 


67 


436 


368 


1 


46 • 


2 


21 


6 


8 


6 




8 


34 


7 


26. Hyderabad State 


529 


137 


334 


268 


£ 


50 


21 


55 


4 


6 


9 


1 


33 


12 


10 


26. Jammu and Kashmir State 


472 


306 


222 


224 




23 


3 


8 


2 


4 


4 


1 


157 


98 




27. Madras States Agency 


509 


175 


316 


199 


1 


.71 


6 


31 


1 


4 


11 


I 


139 


24 




Cochin State 


491 


122 


387 


213 




89 


12 


3S * 


1 


4 


14 


i 


117 


21 




Travaneort State 


528 


m 


m 


185 


1 


89 


7 


31 


1 


.3 


11. 




140 


23 




Other Madras Stota 


368 


m 


412 


32Z 


i 


41 


5 


es 


1 


5 


a 


l 


184 


42 




28. Mysore State . . .. 


S46 


97 


358 


347 


*2 


36 


4 


20 


3 


5 


6 


i 


1 


22 




29. Norta-W«rt Frontier Pro- 
vince (Agtmtitsand Tribal 
Arena). 


107 


i 


892 


50 




44 




23 


707 


21 


2 


t ■ 


I 


19 




30. Punjab States 


390 


306 


304 


541 




33 


8 


12 


2 


2 


4 


i 


5 


1 




31. Punjab States Agency 


576 


100 


325 


311 




47 


e 


20 


5 


4 


7 


l 


7 


9 




32. Rajputana Agenoy . , 


472 


153 


376 


379 


1 


61 


5 


26 


6 


6 


14 




e 


16 




33. Sikkim State 


333 


17 


660 


636 




4 


S 


8 


• ■ 


1 


1 




u 


1 




34. United Provinces State* . . 


494 


116 


390 


421 




34 


8 


19 


2 


3 


6 




8 


• 




35. Western India State* Agenoy 


612 


125 


283 


231 


a 


62 


10 


29 


4 


8 


10 


l 


6 


28 
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CHAPTER V1H. — OCCUPATION. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE U(b). 
Earners {subsidiary occupation). 



Number per mille of total population of earn ere having a subsidiary oooupation 

in 



Province, State or Agency. 


r 

Sub- 


Sub- 


Sub. 


Sub- 


Sub- 


Sub- 


Sub- 


Sub- 


Sub- 


Sub- 


Sub. 


Sub- 


class 


class 


class 


class 


class 


class 


class 


class 


class 


class 


olaas 


class 




I. 


1L 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


VL 


VII. 


VIIL 


IJL 


X. 


XL 


XIL 


1 


Q 
* 


a 


A 

m 


X 

0 


A 

V 


7 


g 


0 


10 


1] 


14 




INDIA 


21 




6 


1 


4 






1 




5 


2 


* * 


Provinoflfl • • • * 


SO 




6 


1 


4 






1 




5 


2 




1. A j mer-Merw&ra »■ • • 


24 




0 


1 






I 


2 


1 




2 


i 




4 




8 


1 


2 


* I 










1 




3. Assam ■ ■ ■ ■ • • » • 


39 




7 


3 


9 






2 






1 
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76 




3 


4 


10 




1 


1 


2 






i 




























f>. Bengal *• • • ■• 


14 




2 


1 


3 


■ ■ 


• ■ 


1 


• * 


1 


1 


• * 


6. Bihar and Orissa . . . . . . 


18 


1 


9 


1 


ft 






2 


• * 


1 


4 




7. Bombay (including Aden.) 


13 




2 


1 


1 




1 

* 


.. 




.. 


1 




Aden ■ » ■ . • » 


4 


• ■ 


J 




1 
















8. Barm* . . 


13 


■• 


8 


4 


4 


•■ 


1 


1 


■ ■ 


s • 


• * 


* ■ 


9. Centra) Provinces and Beru 


20 


•• 


0 


1 


5 


•• 


•* 


1 


•■ 


•• 


1 




10. Coorg 


11 


■■ 


7 


5 


5 




2 


2 


•■ 


49 


■• 




11. Delhi 


9 


* * 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


■• 


1 


* ■ 


1 


• • 


12. Madras . . . . . . . . 


13 


•• 


IS 


2 


4 


•• 


1 


1 


■• 


27 


3 


•• 


13. North West Frontier Province (.Districts 


12 




2 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


.- 


and Administered Territoritt). 


























14. Punjab .. 


16 


• • 


4 


1 


2 


• • 


1 


1 


1 


* • 


« ■ 


■ * 


15. United Provineee of Agra and Oudh 


37 


• • 


11 


1 


6 


■ • 


■ ■ 


1 




1 


3 


i 


State* and Agencies 


27 




7 


1 


5 




1 


1 




4 


2 


l 


16. Assam State* 


42 




8 


3 


8 






1 






5 


• • 


11. Baluchistan States .. 


60 


• > 


2 


8 


2 






1 










18. Baroda State 


13 




4 


1 


3 


1 


1 


1 






3 




19. Bengal States 


13 




1 




2 


I 




1 










20. Bihar and Orisua Statei 


30 


1 


11 


1 


6 


1 


1 


2 






3 


■ • 


21. Bombay States 


13 




4 


1 


2 




1 


1 


1 


1 


2 




22. Central India Agency . . , 


23 


•- 


7 


1 


> 5 


•• 


1 


1 




1 


2 


1 


£3. ventral xrovmcee otates 


11 




6 


1 


2 






1 










24. Gwalior State 


30 




7 




JC 


i 




1 


* * 


1 


0 


i- 


25. Hyderabad State 






a 
Q 


n 
J 


B 


* • 


1 


1 




4 


2 


1 


26. Jammu and Kashmir State 






K 

0 


1 


n 

2 


1 


1 


1 




1 


1 




27. Madras States Agency 


46 




7 


1 

J- 


K 
O 






O 
At 




Ha 


Q 
.1 




Cochin Stmt 


. 29 




g 


2 


*t 
1 






a 
* 


1 


Sv 


0 




T rttrancon State 


. 52 




j 


j 








T 
1 


• s 




Q 
* 




Other Madrat States 


. 30 




9 


6 


7 




2 


3 




38 


7 




28. Mysore State 


. 13 




9 


2 


6 


1 


3 


2 






2 


* • 


29. North West Frontier Province {Agencies 
and Tribal Anae). 


24 




7 




16 


22 


3 


» s 


a * 


4 


7 




30. Punjab States 


14 




10 


1 


3 


1 


3 


3 


1 


1 


1 




31. Punjab States Agency 


. 29 




6 


1 


2 


• ■ 




1 


1 


1 

k * 




* * 


32. Rajputana Agency 


. 24 




6 


1 


4 






1 




1 


i 


33. Sikkim State 


. 25 




3 


2 


1 


• * 




2 


■ * 


6 






34. United Provinces State* , , 


. 19 




7 




3 






2 




1 


2 


IS 


36. Wen tern India St* tea Agency ,. 


4 




1 




1 




• * 








1 





Group 



Occupation. 
2 



8UBSIDL4KY TABLES. - 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE HI. 
Occupations of Females. 

Number of actual workers 
(Earners plug Working 
Dependants). 



All Occupations 



38 
39 
40 
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Males. 
3 

.. 105,086,333 

A. PRODUCTION. OF RAW MATERIALS 74,700,585 
L— EXPLOITATION OF ANIMALS AND 74,441,002 

VEGETATION. 
1. Pasture and agriculture 

(a) Cultivation . . . . 

1 Non-cultivating proprietors taking rent in 

money or kind. 

2 Estate agents and managers of owners 

Estate agents and managers of government 

Cultivating owners 

Tenant cultivators 

Agricultural labourers .. 

Cultivators of jhum, taungya and shifting 
areas. 

(b) Cultivation of special crops, trait, etc 
(Planters, managers, clerks and labourers). 

Cinchona ... . . . . 

Coconut . . . . . . . ; 

Coffee ... . . . . . , 

Tcft * • « • » • * * «« 
Market gardners, flower and fruit growera . . 

(c) Forestry 

Wood cutters and charcoal burners 
Collectors of lac 

(d) Stock raising 

Cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers 

Herdsmen, shepherds and breeders of other 
animals. 

(e) Raising ol small animals and insects 

Birds, bees, etc. 
Silk worms 

Lac cultivation . . . ■ • • 

2. Fishing and hunting .. 

27 Fishing and pearling 

28 Hunting -i 
H—EXPLOITATION OF MINERALS 

3. Metallic minerals . . - • ' 

30 Iron . . * . 
32 Manganese • ■ • • • • 

4. Non-metallic minerals 

35 Coal .. .. • 
37 Building materials (including stone, materials 
for cement manufacture and clays). 
Mica . . . . • • • ■ ■ - ■ • 

Precious and semi-precious atones 
Salt, saltpetre and other Baline substances . . 



Females. 
4 

48,829,717 

28,939,854 
88,853,437 
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Number of 
females 
per 1,000 
males. 

5 

465 

387 
388 



9 
10 
11 
15 
16 

18 
20 

21 
23 



24 
25 
26 



73,783,185 


28 690 Qffi! 


ana 


69,610.876 


27.353 498 




2,419,817 


837 J574 


HA.R 
aio 


56,151 


7,689 


137 


8,070 


1,868 


N 231 


22,469,143 


4,536,957 


202 


26 893 149 




4/1 


17 110 4fifi 


1 A IRQ 


840 


CIA nAft 

510,996 


- 317,503 


621 




B0*,<SO7 


652 


1,222 


957 


IW 


98,933 


40,496 


409 


34,228 


17,815 


520 


555 451 


464 881 






1 1 A. IRC 


4o5* 




07 A An' 






40,532 


306 


1,564 


1 027 




2,915.259 


579,842 


. 199 


822,079 


152*730 


186 


2 056 669 


42fi 811 




11,078 


6,088 


550 


4,546 


1,446 


318 


2,869 


2,793 


974 


3,661 


1,849 


505 


677,817 


162,475 * 


840 


638,941 


151,809 


238 


38,876 


10,666 


274 


£59,583 


86,417 


333 


87,728 


10,651 


282 


4,932 


4,092 


~ 830 


7,695 


4,838 , . 


629 


221,855 . 


75,768 


342 


124,874 


49,957 


400 


35,350 


10,262 


290 


4,923 


2,946 


598 


5,260 


1,316 


250 


, 22,257 


10.488 


471 
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CHAPTER Vlll. — OCCUPATION. 



Group 
No. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE lll-confd. 
Occupations of Females— conUl. 

Number of actual workers 
(Earners plus Working 
Dependants). 

A 

r 



Occupation. 



Mttll'fl. 



63 
65 



66 

68 
70 

71 
72 
74 

75 



1 .2 

B. PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OF 
MATERIAL SUBSTANCES. 

TIL— INDUSTRY 
6. Textiles 

42 Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 

43 Cotton spuming, siting and weaving 

44 Jute pressing, spinning and weaving 

45 Rope, twine, string and other fibres 

46 Wool carding, spinning and weaving 

47 Silk spinning and weaving 

48 Hair (horse-hair), etc. , . . 

49 Dyeing, bleaching, printing, preparation and 

sponging of textiles. 

60 Lace, crfipe, embroideries, fringes, etc., and 
insufficiently described textile industries. 

6. Hides, skim and hard material from the 
animal kingdom. 

51 Working in leather 

52 Furriers and persons occupied with feathers, 

and bristles, brush makers. 

53 Bone, ivory, horn, shell, etc., workers (exoept 

buttons). 

7. Wood 

54 Sawyers 

55 Carpenters, turners and joiners 

66 Basket makers and other industries of woody 
materials including leaves, and thatchers 
and builders working with bamboo, reeds 
or similar materials. 

8. Metals 

57 Smelting, forging and rolling of iron and other 
- metals. 

9. Ceramics . . 

Potters and makers of earthenware 
Other workers in ceramics 

10. Chemical products properly so called and 
analogous. 

Manufacture of matches fireworks and other 
explosives. 

Manufacture and refining of vegetable oil . . 
Others , , 

* • * it 

11. Food industries 

■ * • • 

Rice pounders and huskers and flour grinders 
Grain paTcheTs, etc. , , 
Makers of sugar molasses and gur 
Sweetmeat and condiment makers 
77, Brewers and distillers . . * 

78 Manufacturers of tobacco 

79 Manufacturers of opium 
BO Manufacturers of ganja .. 



Females. 



Number of 
females 
per 1,000, 

\ males. 



3 


4 


r 
0 


18,6X2,341 


6,924,615 


371 


10,797,527 


4.654,426 


422 


2,531,411 . 


1.570,725 


620 


1 fir- tvTta 


ol,2.i9 


312 


1,761,267 


1,122,306 


617 


235,804 


- 36,649 


155 


121,996 


207,838 


1,704 


63,934 


45,413 


710 


57,023 


17 4 f )8 


t firm 
i, wo 


7.17 


7 id 


1,035 


77,781 


25,989 


334 


16,893 


13,020 


771 


265.904 


46.170 


174 


256,515 


44,429 


173 


1,072 


239 


223 


8,317 


1,502 


181 


1,289,419 


842,304 


£65 


86 oho 




£i 


881,586 


23,379 


27 


321,753 


316,4122 


983 


000,000 


DO,4tK> 


81 


28,715 


3,782 


132 


727,559 


297,271 


409 


600,628 


268,595 


447 


27,261 


8,«22 


324 


400,785 


202,519 


505 


13,185 


4,166 


316 


355,488 


192,541 


542 


13,561 


4,043 


298 


706,281 


770,714 


1,091 


. 102,676 


453,788 


4,420 


. 104,730 


175,291 


1,674 


19,437 


21,612 


1,112 


87,427 


26,552 


304 


4,220 


1,733 


411 


78,694 


57,718 


733 


191 


49 


257 


246 


64 


260 



SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE Ul-contd. 
Occupations of Females— contd. 



Group 
No. 



Occupation. 



Number of actual workers 
(Earners phu Working 
Dependants). 



1 2 

B. PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OF 
MATERIAL SUBSTANCES-nontd. 

DX — INDUSTRY — concld. 

12. Industries ol drew and the toilet 

83 Tailors, milliners, dress makers and darners . . 

84 E mbroiderers, hat makers and ma kerB of other 

articles of wear, 

85 Wanning and cleaning 

87 Other industries connected with the toilet . . 

13, Furniture industries . » 

88 Cabinet-makers, carriage painters, etc. 

89 Upholsterers, tent makers, etc. 

90 14. Building industries 

15. Construction ol means of transport 
92 Carriage, cart, palki makers and wheel- 
wrights. 

94 18. Production and transmission of physical 
force. 

17. Miscellaneous and undefined industries 
99 Other miscellaneous and undefined indus- 
tries (toy making, taxidermy, etc.). 

100 Scavenging . . . . 
ZV.— Transport 

101 18. Transport by air 

19. Transport by water .. 

104 Labourers employed on harbours, docks, rivers 
and canals. 

20. Transport by Road 

106 Labourers employed on roads and bridges . . 
SI. Transport by rail 

113 Labourers employed on railway construction 

and maintenance and coolies and porters 
employed on railway premises. 

114 22. Post Office, telegraph and telephone ser- 

vices. - 

V.— TRADE .. 

115. 23. Banks establishments of credit exchange 

and insurance, 
llti 24. Brokerage, commission and export 
117 25. Trade in textiles ■- 
lis 26. Trade in skins, leather and furs 
27. Trade in wood 

121 Trade in bamboos and canes 

122 Trada in thatches and other forest produce 

123 28. Trade in metals 

124 29. Trade in pottery bricks and tiles 
123 80. Trade in chemical products . . 

81. Hotels, caies, restaurants, etc. 

126 Vendors of wine, liquors, aerated waters and 
ice. 

128 Ilawkers of drink and food stuffs . . * 
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Number of 
females 
per 1,000 
males. 



A ST /> C WAl 

2,566,594 


815,230 


818 


493,116 


155,248 


315 


15,884 


9 fifiQ 


604 


637,859 


456,469 


716 


15,410 


9,841 ' 


639 


4 a AO A 


4,029 


237 


14,394 


2,438 


169 


2,586 


1,591 


615 


528,844 


90,183 


171 
20 


28,599 




7,115 


209 


29 


21,403 


2,247 


105 


i nee m9 
l,Uoo,oIS 


At A AAA 

359,033 


840 


34,852 


13,198 


379 


387,695' 


, 

314,326 


: 811 


2,099,198 


242,208 . 


115 


295 


11 


87 


848,695 


18,279 


38 


46,775 


8,575 


183 


1,083,080 


176,847 


163 




138,339 


484 


" 684,376 


51,755 


89 


238,947 


46,878 - 


196 


82,752 


816 


10 


5,785,616 


2,127,981 


868 


292,739 


36,743 


126 


-62,444 


1.504 


24 


411,316 


47,687 


116 


81,204 


7,694 


94 


94,058 


45,196 


481 


20,296 


11,689 


576 


7,120 


9,746 


1,369 


24,103 


8,101 


129 


26,112 


20,376 


780 


46,517 


18,147 


847 


335,638 


154,179 


459 


166,201 


89,234 


537 


42,943 . 


39,596 


922 
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CHAPTER VIII. — OCCUPATION. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE III— coiwM. 
.Occupations of Females— cotwU. 

Number of actual workers 
(Earners plus Working 



Group 
No. 



Dependants). 



Number of 
females 
per 1,000 



Occupation. 



i 2 

B PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OF 
MATERIAL SUBSTANCES— concld. 
' V. — TRADE — concld. 

32. Other trade in food staffs 
Dealers in sweetmeats, sugar and spicea 
Dealers in dairy products, eggs and poultry 
Dealers in f ooder for animals 
Dealers in other food stuffs 

33. Trade in clothing and toilet articles * . . 

34. Trade in furniture 

Trade in furniture, carpets, curtains and bed- 
ding. 

35. Trade in building materials 

36. Trade in means of transport 

37. Trade in fuel 

38. Trade in articles ol luxury and those 
pertaining to letters and the arts and 
sciences. 

Dealers in common bangles, bead necklaces, 
fans, small articles, toys, hunting and 
fishingtackle, flowers, etc. 

39. Trade of other sorts 
Dealers in rags, stable refuse, etc. 

C. PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND 
LIBERAL ARTS. 

VI. - PUBLIC FORCE . 

40. Army 

41. Navy 

42. Air force .. . . 

43. Police 

VH, — (44) — PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
VTIL— PROFESSIONS AND LIBERAL 
ARTS. 

45. Religion 

46. Law 

47. Medicine 

Mid wives, vaccinators, compounders, nurses, 
masseurs, etc. 

48. Instruction 

49. Letters, arts and sciences (other than 44) 
182 Musicians (composers and performers other 

than military) actors, dancers, etc. 

D. MISCELLANEOUS 
EC— (50).— PERSONS LIVING PRINCIPALLY 

ON THEIR INCOME. 
X. — (51). — DOMESTIC SERVICE 
Other domestic service 
XL— (52) —INSUFFICIENTLY DESCRIBED 

OCCUPATIONS. 
Labourers and workmen otherwise unspeci- 
fied. 

XII. — UNPRODUCTIVE 

53. Inmates of jails, asylums and alms 
houses. 

54. Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes 
Procurers and prostitutes 

55. Other unclassified non-productive indus- 
tries. 

Earners whose occupations are not returned 



130 
131 
133 
134 
138 

139 

141 

145 



147 



149 



155 
156 



172 



185 



187 



191 



192 



194 
195 



Males. 


Females. 


males. 


q 
a 


% 


0 


8,615,286 


1,321,654 


525 


245,701 


112,414 


408 


229,908 


243,587 


" 1,059 


56,102 


85.771 


1,D27 


1,184.910 


633,192 


534 


98,517 


13,611 


138 


47 4RA 




oca 
■sou 


12,270 


3,ti26 


312 


. 16,639 


6,764 


- 

346 


105.437 


5,083 


48 


129,476 


163,080 


1,260 


164,743 


55,854 


339 


83,539 


50,644 


606 


1,333,922 


216,920 


163 




4. to 1 




3,7S3,4JI 


363,44,5 


96 


834,453 


7,021 


S 


Aid Rift 


1 7 PS 


K 

V 


1,390 


8 


6 


1,838 


25 


14 


£16 415 


5,260 


10 


962,741 


32^543 


34 


1,986,200 


323,881 


163 


907 163 

**v * % two 


llfl 731 


132 


132,591 


498 


4 


999 SUB 


OR fid 5 


4 S3 


35,555 


85,909 


2,416 






lots 


280,731 


49,194 


175 


179,183 


38,740 


216 






1,592 


168,829 


47,045 


279 


2,094,487 


8,803,790 


4,203 


2,031,302 


8,798,706 


4,332 


4,599,238 


8,179,404 


691 


3,752,546 


3,122,718 


832 


1,054,878 


570,969 


541 


167,493 


8,635 


52 


864,440 


486,539 


563 


5,811 


63,229 


10,881 


22,945 


75,795 


3,303 


2,521 


595 


236 



SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 
Selected Occupations. 

Actual Workers. 



Occupation. 

Total Workers .. 
A. PRODUCTION OF RAW 
MATERIALS. 

I. — EXPLOITATION OF ANIMALS AND 

VEGETATION 

1. Pasture and Agriculture 

2. Fishing and hunting 

XL— EXPLOITATION 07 MINERALS 

3. Metallic minerals . . . . ■ 
' 4. Non-metallic minerals .. 

B.— PREPARATION AND SUPPLY 
OF MATERIAL SUBSTANCES. 

EX— INDUSTRY 

5. Textiles .,. 

6. Hides, skins and hard materials from 

the animal kingdom. 

7. Wood 

. 8. Metals 
9. Ceramics 

10. Chemical products properly so called 
and analogous. 

II. Food Industries .. 

12. Industries of dress and the toilet 

13. Furniture Industries . . 

14. Building Industries 

15. Construction of means of transport . . 

16. Production and transmission of physic- 

al force. 

17. Miscellaneous and undefined industries 
• IV. — TRANSPORT 

IS. Transport by air . . 

19. Transport by water 

20. Transport by road . * 

21. Transport by rail 

22. Post office, telegraph and telephone 

services. 
V.— TRADE 

23. Banks, establishments of credit, ex* 

change and insurance. 

24. Brokerage, commission and export . . 

25. Trade in textiles 

26. Trade in skins, leather and furs 

27. Trade in wood .. 

28. Trade in metals 

29. Trade an pottery, bricks and tiles 

30. Trade in chemical products 

31. Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc. 



1931. 



1921. 



1911. 



313 



Percent- 
age of 
Tariation 



*153,916,050 


146,413,562 


148.885.0oa 


-Lit 4 

+6.1 


103,640,439 


106,035,722 


106,508,887 


9. * 


103,294,439 


105,688,373 


106,200,432 




102,454,147 


104,943,712 


105,335,379 


9.t 

— » * 


840,292 


744.661 


865,053 


-1-12-8 


846,000 


847.849 


808,449 




48,379 


47,895 


50,281 


+1-0 


*)QT £01 


299,454 


258,168 


-0-6 


25,606^56 




*4jJU-£,0(i7 


—OS 


15,351,953 


15,714,907 


17,506,279 


—Jit' I 


4,102,136 


4,030,674 


4,449,449 


+1-8 


312,074 


310.11S 


294,794 


+0-6 


1,631,723 


1,581,006 


1,730,920 


+3-2 


713,070 


725,227 


737,307 


1-7 


1,024,830 


1,085,335 


1,159,168 


—6 -6 


603,304 

• 


577,204 


630,079 


+4-5 


1,476,995 


1,653,464 


2,134,045 


—10-7 


3,380,824 


3,403,842 


3,747,755 


-0-7 






18,163 


+74-1 


618,527 


811,945 


962,115 


—23-8 


29,165 


22,894 


24,938 


+27-4 


23,650 


" 11,514 


7,257 


+105-4 


1,414,646 


1,489,623 


1,610,289 


—6-0 


2,341,406 


1.970,400 


2,394,882 


+18-8 


306 


335 




—^-7 


361,974 


349,721 


481,605 


+3-5 


1,259,427 


1,010,734 


1,362,504 


+24-6 


636,131 


532,136 


474,164 


+19-5 


83,568 


77,474 


76,589 


+7-9 


7,913,597 


8,049,386 


8,101,406 


—1-7 


•329,482 


345,135 


421,464 


—4-5 


63,948 


90,812 


89,149 


—29-6 


458,902 


493,393 . 


513,030 


-7-0 


88,798 


88,302 


114,557 


+0 ; 6 


139,254 


105,220 


109,398 


+32-3 


27,204 


24,925 


22,523 


+9-1 


46,488 


33,571 


54,159 


+38-5 


62,664 


50,244 


76,500 


+24-7 


489,817 


349,044 


351,889 


+40-3 



♦Includes 3,116 earners whose occupations were not returned. 
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CHAPTER VIiI. — OCCUPATION. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE W—concU. 
Selected Occupations— condd. 

Actual W orkers, 



Occupation. 



1931. 



1921. 



1911. 



B. PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OP 
MATERIAL SUBSTANCES— condd. 

V. — TRA DE — condd. 



Percent- 
age of 
Variation 
1921-31. 



32. Other trade in food stuffs 


3,836,920 


4,257,723 


4,477,113 


--9-9 


33. Trade in clothing and toilet articles . . 


112,128 


116,764 


122,863 


— t-0 


34. Trade in furniture 


61,074 


72,306 


72,448 


—15-6 


35. Trade in building materials 


22,403 


38,668 


39,741 


-42-1 


36. Trade in means of transport 


110,520 


134,618 


97,810 


—17-9 


37. Trade in fuel 


292,536 


308,157 


335,000 


—51 


38. Trade in articles of luxury and those 


220,597 


198.631 


234,716 


+ 11-1 


pertaining to letters arts and scien- 
ces. 

39. Trade of other sorts 










1,550,842 


1,341,812 


969,016 


+ 15-6 


C. PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


4J46,899 


4,125,676 


4,302335 


+0-5 



AND LIBERAL ARTS. 



VI PUBLIC FORCE 

40. Army .. 

41. Navy 

42. Air force 
Police .. 

* ^YJL-PUBLJC ADMINISTRATION 
44.*JPt}tiic Administration 



841,474 

316,538 
1,398 
1,863 
521,675 
995,284 
995,284 

vm.'- Professions and liberal arts 2,310,141 

45.'.Ke8gion . . . . . . 1,026,694 

•4oJtaw .. .. .. 133,089 

"•47. Medicine . . . . . . 318,581 

48. Instruction . . . . . . 501,652 

49. Letters, arts and sciences (other than 329,925 

44). 

D. MISCELLANEOUS . . 20,518,640 
IX,— PERSONS LIVING ON THEDJ INCOME 215,874 

50. Persons living principally on their in- 215,874 

come. 

X.— DOMESTIC SERVICE . . ' 10,898,277 

61. Domestic service . . . . . . 10,898,277 

XL— INSUFFICIENTLY DESCRIBED 7,778,642 
OCCUPATIONS. 

52. General terms which do not indicate a 
definite occupation. 

XDL- UNPRODUCTIVE . 1,625,847 

63. Inmates of jails, asylums and alms 176,128 
houses. 

54. Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes . . 1,350,979 

65. Other unclassified non-productive in- 98,740 
dustries. 



1,039,538 

440,351 
250 
856 
598,081 
1,005,346 
1,005,340 
2,080,792 
1,041,459 
93,067 
255,526 
336,543 
349,197 

10J17.472 
134,259 

184,259 

2,531,866 
2,531,866 
5,946.713 

7,778,642 5,946,713 

1,854,634 

128,393 

1,686,737 

_ 39,504 



1,069,424 

384,074 
2,229 

* • 

683,121 
070,521 
970,521 
2,262,590 
1,195,129 
82,461 
270,302 
271,668 
443,030 

10,071,020 
206,070 
206,070 



— 191 
—28-1 
+459 -2 
+117-6 
—12-8 

—10 

—1-0 
+110 

—1-4 
+35-7 
+24-7 
+49-1 

-^5-5 

+95-1 
+178 
+17-2 



2,725,858 +330-4 
2,725,856 +330-4 



5,067,700 

5,0ti7,700 

2,071,394 

124,563 



+30-3 

+30-8 

—123 

—M2 



1,946,831 —19-9 
+149-0 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 
Occupations in selected cities. 

Number per 10,000 of actual workers by each class and sub -class of occupation. Camber per cant, of 



Cities. 



1 




Amritaar 


831. 


sao 


1 


6,299 


3,120 


654 


2,625 


706 


167 


193 


446 


2,074 


49 


701 


1,020 


214 


10,000 


37 


63 


3 


Bombay* 


211 


192 


10 


6,547 


3,116 


806 


1,635 


1,083 


160 


670 


353 


3,104 


33 


712 


2,227 


132 


10,000 


49 


61 


11 


Calcutta (including Howrah) . . 


267 


262 


5 


4,430 


1,932 


Oil 


1,687 


873 


106 


302 


466 


4,430 


178 


1,518 


2,502 


232 


10,000 


49 


61 


8 


Cawnpora , . . , 


m 


660 




5,693 


3,395 


511 


1,087 


629 


324 


161 


344 


2,700 


195 


OSS 


1,394 


132 


10,000 


43 


67 


10 


Delhi (excluding Sew Delhi and 
Cantonment ). 


489 


464 


85 


6,635 


3,408 


1,122 


2,016 


700 


197 


206 


387 


2,086 


101 


1,157 


73S 


95 


10,000 


40 


60 

• 


7 


Hyderabad (Deoo&n). ■ 


1,089 


1,091 


8 


3,606 


077 


1.125 


1,404 


2,260 


704 


871 


686 


3,146 


404 


1,463 


844 


444 


10,000 


62 


38 


39 


Karachi .. 


607 


471 


36 


4,820 


1,887 


1,217 


1,716 


1.764 


669 


418 


687 


2,909 


80 


400 


2,064 


330 


10,000 


32 


68 


12 


Lahore , . #. 


668 


eei 


5 


5,642 


2,266 


1,723 


1,553 


1,754 


465 


798 


491 


1,738 


110 


768 


566 


304 


10,000 


42 


68 


4 


Madras 


421 


419 


2 


3,428 


1,640 


600 


1,080 


787 


115 


257 


415 


6,364 


170 


3,434 


1,606 


154 


10,000 


60 


50 


61 


Poona . . . - 


875 


875 




3.710 


2,115 


434 


1,161 


2,457 


981 


871 


605 


2,958 


232 


SOS 


1,211 


707 


10,000 


31 


60 


20 


Rangoon ,, ... .. 


193 


190 


8 


7,417 


3,117 


1,014 


2,386 


1.173 


128 


441 


604 


1,217 


73 


708 


804 


132 


10,000 


56 


44 


10 



•The discrepancy between (he sum of the figures is columns 2 — 17 and the figure in column 18 as doe to the exologjon from the former columns 3,116 persona ( i. «. 66 ! 10,000) occupation details for whom an 

not available. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 
(i) Number of persons employed on the 20th February 1931 in the Railway Department. 



Persona Directly Employed. 



Persona Indirectly Eniployrd. 

- 



Officers. 



Province, Slate «i Agency. 



Subordinates 
drawing mora 
than Ks, 75 per 
mensem. 



Euro- Euro- 
f«*n« p«*na 
and Indian!, and Indiana. 
Anglo- Anglo- 
Indiana. Indian*. 



Subordinates 
drawing from 
rs, JO to 75 per 
nonsrin. 

» \, 

Euro- 
pean! 

and Indiana. 
Anglo- 
Indiana. 



Subordinate* 
dn wins under 
Rs.20 per 
menaom. 

» , 

Eurn- 
peana 

and Indian*. 
AurIo- 
Iadjtuia. 



Total. 



Euro- 
peans 

and Indians. 
Anglo- 
Indiana, 



Contractors. 



Euro- 
pean! 

and India 
Anuio- 
Tndiana. 



C-mtrartan' 

regular 
smployeea. 



Coouca. 



Total. 



Grand Total. 



Kuro- 
peana 

and 
Anelo- 
Indiani. 



tudii 




Indian*, 



F.uro. 
peana 
and 
Anulo- 
Indiana. 



Euro- 
pean* 
Indiana, and Ir 

Anitlu. 
Indiana. 



dUuia. 



Total (a) 

Ajmer-Merwara 



Bombay . • 

Burma v - ■ 
N..W. F. Province 
Cocbin State • • 
Mysore State • • 
ttajputana Agency 









428 


207 


2,376* 


11,33d 


1,615 


74,941 


129 


109,003 


4,H« 


196,488 1 


eaa 


3,271 




87,880 


1 30.929 


4,548 226,417 


■ a 






31 


8 


412 


1,435 


08 


7.903 


1 


4,046 


hS 


13,461 


18 


107 




631 


658 


042 14.10* 








33 


6 


58 


404 


38 


3.133 


S 


0,920 


132 


12,771 


148 


281 


1 » 


7,713 


8.143 


132 20,014 








202 


123 


1,518 




1,346 


S3.B17 


04 


71,723 


3.120 


130, .184 1 


Ifll 


l.OttT 




m.o-irt 


t 11.204 


3.121 I44.7l>* 








15 


18 


1 


13S 


6 


00 


1 


1,6*8 


22 


1,033 


207 


36 




4.708 


6.040 


22 A.073 








1 


£ 


If) 


138 




2,309 




1,288 


20 


8,827 


9 


64 




820 


281 


20 4.110 










1 


4 


3ft 




80S 




407 


4 




3 


■ * 




1 a 


s 


4 6-ltt 








12 


21 


104 


160 


207 


1,763 


AO 


4.412 


383 


6.366 


48 


313 


■a • 


772 


1.133 


. 3K3 7.408 








42 


29 


263 


1,087 


2k 


6,575 




10,211 


32o 


22,902 


77 


474 




3.014 


4.466 


320 27.467 












Subordinates 


Subordinates 


Subordinatt'S 



















Officers. 



on i.f nay 

rising to Re. 250 
per rumatim or 



on Bcaiit of pay 
Kiainji from 
Rs. 30 to Rs. 249 



on aoalw under 
K«. 30 per 

monai-in. 



Total. 















over. 


par mensem. 








j> , 






























" ' < 


t " ~~ 










Tola! (It) 








997 


m 


4,220 


2,233 


7,733 


167,132 


603 


3M.637 


18,452 


666.571 


- HolavaJ labia. 


13,462 


5M,r>71 


Bengal 








356 


im 


1,3.14 


»n 


2,281 


5S.549 


60 


94.310 


4.060 


153.850 


Not available 


4,0i">0 


i.ia.HWi 


Bihar and Orisaa 








106 


36 


650' 


160 


782 


15,355 


10 


69,777 


1,5-18 


"6,334 


Not available 


1,548 


75.334 


Central Provincea 








48 


17 


322 


113 


490 


7,417 


6 


33, +-'-3 


876 


41,000 


Not available 


875 


41.000 


Delhi 








11 


10 


20 


30 


1C 


8.11 


3 


1,191 


49 


2,082 


Not available 


49 


1,0*2 


Madras 








164 


8!) 


426 


103 


£.307 


22,967 


318 


01,834 


8.24.1 


73.1W3 


Not miailable 


3.24H 


76,063 


Punjab . .. 




• ■ 




178 


154 


683 


<V»5 


708 


37.3«2 


62 


66,276 


1,621 


104,446 


. Not available 


1.621 


104,444 


Dnited Provisoes, . 








121 


47 


I1K7 


2t>9 


l.oaa 


2(>,"'22 


22 


6T,3!>3 


I. "S3 


87,571 


Not available 




67.371 


Baroda State 








1 


12 


7 


10 


7 


1.77ft 


1 


4,817 


10 


0,<123 


Not available 


1« 


6.6SJ 


Central India 








12 


5 


70 


44 


76 


1,812 


2 


lfi.263 


160 


12,124 


Nor available 


luO 


I2.U'4 


Jamum and Kashmir 




















• , 


m 


*• 


hKJ 


Not available 




|IN> 


Travanoore State.. 






• * 






1 


2 


4 


20,102 




244 


6 


348 


Not available 


fl 


348 



NOT*. — The Railways in tho majority of the Provinces and States were s<>t able to supply conveniently thr information for this tubb> in the form nruaoribed, and therefore figure* ascordisf. to lbs form followed by tbcln Were imptnl 

and are rcproduued under the bead Ifi j aba vo. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE W—ocmld. 
(ii) Number of persons employed on the 26th February 1931 in the Irrigation Department. 

Persona dirertly employed. Persona indirectly employed. 



t , — , i . 

Peoni and Contraoton 

Total persons Upper Lover Clerks. other Cooliee. Total. Contractors, regular * Coolie*, 

employed. Total. Otfuxr*. Subordijioiee. Subordinates, servant*, employees. 




1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


6 


7 


8 


6 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


16 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 24 


25 


Tgtal 


m 


862,109 


866 


89,460 


268 


641 


25 


1,428 


8 


2,628 


21 


6,708 


81 


84,707 


18 


48,268 


68 


172,840 


46 


7,709 


8 


28,168 


136,774 


Bengal 


46 


4,074 


16 


2,233 


16 


37 




2 




130 




346 




1,707 




16 


29 


1,636 


29 


408 




661 


867 


Bihar and Orissa , . 


4 


6,349 


4 


2,289 


3 


21 




75 




82 


1 


336 


• • 


1,286 




491 




4,060 




268 




124 


3,668 


Bombay 


83 


76,271 


79 


26,700 


48 


158 


16 


166 


1 


661 


1 


1,609 


2 


4,908 


12 


19,298 


4 


49,671 


1 


714 


3 


21,261 


27,608 


Burma 


22 


6,072 


22 


1,932 


IS 


18 


1 


139 


5 


90 


1 


-17 7 




328 




1,180 




6,040 




907 




36 


4, 70S 


Ontral Province** 


13 


16,302 


13 


7,988 


12 


29 


1 


107 




197 




239 




767 




6,669 




8,314 




168 




262 


7,894 


Delhi 




379 




60 




2 


• a 






2 




3 




19 




84 




319 




9 




6 


305 


Hadras 


53 


36,137 


62 


11,946 


17 


107 


4 


249 




239 


1 


661 


24 


8,860 


6 


6.939 


1 


23,192 


a a 


661 


1 


331 


22,210 


N.-W. V. Province 


' 6 


2,783 


8 


1,666 


8 


14 


• * 


27 




' 14 




69 




1,007 




624 




1,128 




82 




60 


086 


. Punjab 


108 


68,461 


107 


23,167 


66 


246 


2 


548 




299 


16 


1,171 


3 


14,613 




6,291 


1 


46,294 


1 


2,041 




3,494 


39,759 


United Province! . . 


74 


32,170 


62 


0,036 


68 


126 


1 


i 




414 


1 


1,606 


2 


6,472 




1,418 


12 


23,186 


' 8 


2.049 


4 


1.470 


19.616 


Baroda State] .. 




43 




43 
















11 




26 




6 
















Central India Agenoj 




336 




141 




2 








6 




11 




01 




81 




196 




20 




8 


167 


Cochin State . . 




96 




06 












1 




1 




04 




• • 
















Guiiior State .. >. 




816 




460 




U 




30 




46 




228 




147 








366 




160 




a. 

a ■ m a 


196 


Mysore 8tate . . 


9 


11.062 


3 


1,270 




66 


t 


66 


2 


437 . 




278 




224 




201 


6 


9,812 


6 


902 




* B39 


8.371 


Travanoore State ■ • 




830 




441 




6 




16 




10 




60 




179 




170 




398 




40 




£0 m i 


332 



* Include* persons employed in tha Government and Quasi Government Irrigation vqtIu not under the Public Worka Department. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE W—contd. 



I'mvlncw, Atata or Ajruni')'. 



ClorkiofallkiQdi. 



PoatmeD. 



(iii) Number of persons employed on the 26th February 1931 in the Post Office and Telegraph Department. 

•flupwvlufnn (KHix>r» 
(iii.'lii'lltiLi Prohnllnunry 
Si!|)i>rliil<niili'ii<j< awl 
InniKH'li'in irf IHiii*s 
anil A'niHMnl anil l>r|"it\ 
SiipnniuLmiiiwit, of 'IVIn. 
Itrapha nml till ulltciira of 
lii^liwrmik tlmn tluwci. 



I'm I Miud-ra. Iin'linliiin 
Unniit.Vi Aiaint-iint., Mutt 
(tint Hjhiu Ii l'o*l M inters. 



Signalling iMlablixhRioiit, 
iimluiiing warrant 
o I Ik* in, iiiin-l'ullimil- 
aioued otllmim, mililnfy 
liil«vra|ihi>ihi unj 
tlwlr oniplu.vuin. 



Minnrlliinnout it^utlta, 
ArfiriulntaNLurH, al-a> 
tioiiniitatori, uto. 



*ri>limiii|ili 



IW, Olliue. 



D^pAirtuout. 
. ' > 



Vml OnVo. 



T<ilt>nm|ili 



J'oatOtllou, 



'{'olograph 
I)o pari mcnt. 
r ■ ■*■ — » 



Post Offlo*. 



Telegraph 
Department. 
/ * v 



Pout Office. 



Hkillcd labour «atabUahm«nt 
including foremen, instru- 
ment makers, oaTpentera, 
bUckamitlu, nie<'haiiu:e, 
■ub-inapevUira, linemen 
and lirie-riiiera and othar 
employees. 



Talefrrapb 
Department. 



1'oat Office. 



Telegraph 
Department. 



sl 

H 

a 41 



li 

s| 

If 



a 

A 



I 

.3 



1 



c 

a 




1 



4 



■a 
5 



9. 



£ f 



Ed 



Ed 



1 



10 



11 



12 



13 



U 



In 



10 



17 



18 



19 



Total .. 

Ajranr M'«rw»™ -> 
Aminnian* and Nicubara. 
Awuun .. .. 

liou^u I •• ■ • 

liiliur and Orlma 
bonibuy (tuscttuiinif Adm} 
Hurnm 

Central Provliit'tw iluii ltarar 
Matlraa 

* North-Wnet frontier l*ruvinoo 

* l'unjaband Outlii 
United I'mvinooa 
Carol* Stato , . 
Control India Agency . . 
J Cucihin htat*.. 
fQwalkirHtale 

♦Jumniu ivnd Kiuthmir Klule 
Myaurn SUila .. . . 

lUjpulaoa Ayoiiuy 
JTi'uvaiiooie KUiUi 



08 



3 
8 
2 
in 
« 
2 
0 

11 

12 



699 



a.i 

111 

42 

\m 
at> 

•21 
8* 

Jl 

01 
104 

(1 
n 
1 
£tl 
4 

a 

10 



829 
3 
I 
0 

&s 

I!) 
30 
4X 
3D 
.14 

4 
71 
JH 

1 

B 



301 
1 

1 

*:> 

10 

il 

13 

7 

at 
4 

34 
3 



107 
I 



» 
1 
3 
B 
S 
36 
3 
13 
17 



12 
1 



8.141 
20 



aw 

1,21:2 
(Ml 
»4li 
451 
278 

1,7.1-1 
111* 
7«i 
27U 
(W 
IS* 
I) 
171 

;>k 

3N7 
£ III 
41 



£8 

a 



a 



40 1.860 1,4114 15 



33 





21 


21 


4 * 




6 








21 


30 






21A 


312 






SO 


4U 






431 


373 








00 


& 




73 








383 


2IM 


fi 






13 




37 


234 


21S 


3 




2741 


131 


1 


1 








1 


12 


11 





4 

34 
1 

10 



0 
2 
3 
S 
1 



14,747 

27 

7:ii 
1.1U7 

1K1 

73a 

2.H7U 
2U* 
2,<»3S 
l,l*t>« 
241 
210 
37 
HI 
87 
Jtia> 
2H3 
03 



66 



42 



234 

1 



e 

21 



18 
34 
14 

7U 



2S 
10 



24 



18,147 

62 

6J4 
3.4U7 

W6 
3,2iU 

973 

644 
2,SK« 

3U3 
2,11)0 
2,2o9 

1^3 
70 
Itt 

117 
72 

231 

2^3 

M 



20 


21 22 


04 


8,112 .. 




■ It .. 




23 .. 


28 


424 




41 


18 


618 .. 


12 


232 .. 


7 


6M 


21 


2 »U 




80 .. 


3 


263 . . 


& 


1*4 .. 




IS .. 




1 


s 


47 



23 



24 



25 26 



27 



28 



29 



aa,7M S - 134 6ft 8,185 

83 13 

3 

1,383 171 

5,608 9 14 1,566 

2,127 2 4 3-U 

4.71*9 15 .. 871 

1,435 1 496 

1,118 .. 236 

4,1*41 100 .. 590 

481 178 

3,107 ., .. fi 20 U34 

4,631 30 5.-1 1 

365 2 16 

2MS 3 75 

38 

382 36 

488 59 

614 

«U3 tiH 

113 J 



* Th« tt^urua for Tt>lugraph ilppnrtiiient aiuu ui<'luiip thpw J or tlie Kn^iiwciring Itopaxtnaeol. 
t The tiguraa fur Talogrmph tkupuuuoDt ulao in&lud» Uiohv for th* Tulvph^>ae i>upartnteiit. 
( Kltoluiio» pufvana workina; in th« Anoha.1 IVpartmont. 



Province, State at Agency. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE \\-<xmdd. 
(iii) Number ot persons employed on the 26th February 1931 in the Post Office and Telegraph Department— -cottcW. 



Unskilled Inborn- eatabLi-jhrneat P*oad eet&blishmant c-onaigiing 



including is ae ooolies . cable 
guards, batter/ men, tolr>- 
graph m*«atu)£erg, peon* and 
other employees. 



of overseers, runcter*, clerks 
and booking ageiita, boat- , 
nun, oTcod nfwunnmn, U*- 
rore and othan.ll 



Railway Hail wnrioe. 



Combined office*. 

„ . ^ « 



Post Offiae. 



•a a 

si 

li 

30 



Telegraph 
Department. 




Post Office. 



■a 



U i 

35 



34 



Telegraph 
Department. 



1< 

Is 3 
36 



Super vising 

officers 

(including) 
Superinten- 
dents and 
Inspectors of 

Sorting). 

r- ' , 

•a 

S i 

si 



H 

37 38 



39 



Clerks of aJl|| 



41 



Mail Guards, 
Sorters, Mail Agents, 

Van peons, Messengers. - Other servants. Signallers. Messenger* 
Porters, eto. and otfcer 

servants. 




Total. 



1 - 

S 

si 



54 65 



Total 


a 


9,041 


8,572 


18,674 


Afmer-Merwara • * • ■ 




33 .. 


16 


£3 


^nJ^inmm and Nicobars 




• • ■ » 






Atutt m • • *« 




SOS .. 


80 .. 


1,658 


Bengal 


2 


1,700 .. 


1,003 .. 


2,996 


Bihar and Orissa ■■ • • 




737 .. 


44 .. 


1.775 


Bombay 




1,845 .. 


710 


1,210 


Banna . . « ■ ■ * 




664 


340 .. 


134 


Central Provinces and Berar 




275 .. 


67 .. 


1,087 


Madras 




1,617 


399 .. 


2,688 


•North- We* t Frontier Pro vie ce 




185 .. 


89 „ 


188 


•Punjab and Delhi . . 




1,127 


441 .. 


1,537 


United Provisoes . . 




% • ■ ■ 


267 - 


3,986 


Baroda 8tate . . . • 




67 ,. 




54 


OsntraL India Agency 


* * 


91 


27 .. 


£44 


JCochiD 8t»te 




17 ..' 




87 


^Crwslwr State 




39 


19 


39 


* Jammu and Kashmir State- 




47 


17 .. 


630 


Hyson State «• 


• * 


192 .. 


24 .. 


234 


Rajputana Agency 




173 „ 


5 .. 


330 


}T»van<*y» State . . . . 




36 .. 


16 .. 


56 



21 



110 
» 



17 



188 
18 



4,906 

70 



8,892 «. 
46 .. 



16 - 



16 



4 


1 




85 


97 


12 


21 




693 .. 


463 


14 .- 


11 




406 


263 


20 .. 


52 




692 .. 


543 


5 .. 


4 


2 


139 .. 


146 


fl 


4 




193 .. 


151 


14 


63 


2 


773 '.. 


560 




• 4 




23 .. 


29 


34 .. 


15 




832 .. 


601 








720 -- 


394 


S 


I 




85 .. 


43 


S 


6 


■ * 


107 .- 


72 



76 



■ 

1 

78 



16 



8,038 „ 


8,766 


2,882 


«i,477 


3 .. 


9 


29 


466 






6 


11 


67 „ 


812 


86 


6,028 


383 \. 


643 


860 


20,713 


174 .. 


379 


62 


9.125 


188 


696 


620 


19,426 


168 .. 


216 


329 


8,606 


38 


166 


118 


6,069 




668 


469 


21,395 


44 


72U 


36 


2,160 


232 .. 


328 


377 


16.615 


490 .. 


286 


369 


10,229 


7 .. 


60 


3 


1,127 


95 .. 


74 


24 


1,640 






3 


148 








973 


2 


12 


6 


1,381 


1 


■ • 


76 


1,916 


20 


114 


4 


2.238 


13 .. 


23 


19 


423 



{Included among suparrisiag officers under columns 2 and 3. filnelnded against item 3. f Include* 38 belonging to the Telegraph Department. 

Norm.— The figures in oolumsa 38 — 63 refer expressly to Post Office personnel. Par •, J an f see footnote on page 118. 
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CHAPTEB VIII. — OCCUPATION, 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 
Statistics of Factories in British India subject to the Indian Factories Act in 1930. 

Enume- 



Industry- 



rated 
Farto- 



daily 
number of 

persons 
employed. 



Industry. 



Ennmo- duty 

rated Dumber of 
Facto- parsons 

net- employed. 



Industry, 



Enume- 
rated 

Fnoto. 
tin. 



daily 
nutnberrjf 
persons 
employed. 



■ Total 


8,148 


1,528,302 








Ttxtiln » . . 


g.789 


nil f ji rt ■ 






8lt8 




cutlery. 






Cotton (■pinning, weaving, 
' ginning, bailing and other 


2 ( 392* 


492,284 


Miscellaneous . . 


29 


4.H23 


factories). 






Ceramics . . • • 


106 


15,760 


Dyeing and bleaching 


38 


6,188 


Bricks and tile* 


78 


9,611 


Indigo . • 


10 


Sou 


Cement, lime and Potteries 


29 


6,149 


Jute nulls 


212 


369,387 




m 


52,819 






Chtmitai product*, tie.. . 


Lm .. •• 


18 


1.9B5 






1,853 




Chemical* . . • . 


13 


Rope Work* . . 


IS 


3.1*31 


Ice and aerated water* . , 




3,1(10 






' 80 


Bilk Mills 


7 


1,712 






17,187 




Matches • • • . 


41 
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Petroleum refineries 
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Leather and Shoe* . • 
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Tanneries ,. 
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Miscellaneous . . 
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Miscellaneous 
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Bakeries, biscuit and oon- 
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Carpentry and Cabinet- .. 
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Lead smelting and lead roll- ft 

ing nulla 
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Metal Stamping . . 28 

Ordnance j6 



16.064 
80,327 
3,260 
30,484 



Breweries and distilleries , , 

Coffee 



Dairy produce 
Flour Mills 



4,489 



Food canning and 
10,170 Forage Presses 
Rice Mills 
Sugar ., 
1,436 Tea .. 
3.198 Tobacco 
21,664 Miscellaneous 



bottling 
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Railway workshops 
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Electrical Engineering • • 
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39 
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Gas works . . . . 
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Appendix to Chapter VIIL 
A Note m the Ages of Male Earners and Dependant*. 
(By B. L. Cole.) 

Statement showing the occupational distribution per mille of Population in certain Provinces and 

States, etc. 



Province, etc. 



Earners. 



Working Dependant*. 



Non-Working De- 
pendants. 





, V 

Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


« 

Males. 


to 


Travanoore 


219 


71 


32 


151 


252 


275 


Madras .. 


273 


110 


20 


152 


201 


. 244 


Gwalior 


343 


93 


20 


37 


167 


340 


Baroda 


291 


101 


18 


86 


206 


299 


Ajmer-Merwara 


313 


* 56 


29 


125 


186 


291 


Rajputana . . 


308 


67, 


35 


118 


181 


291 



At first Bight these figures suggest that there existed wide differences of opinion concerning 
the definitions of the three terms. 'Earner \ ' Working Dependant ' and ' Non-Working Dependant'. 
Before definitely ascribing the differences in the ratios to this reason, it is aa well to remember 
that they are influenced not only by economic conditions due to environment and locality, 
bat also by the proportions of the sexes and the age constitution of the population when set down 
in figures for 1,000 persons. For the purpose of this enquiry it will suffice to examine the figures 
for males only and to start by assuming that all males aged under 10 years and over 60 are non- 
working dependants. This assumption as regards those aged over 60 is perhaps somewhat 
arbitrary but it provides a basis for certain deductions as will be seen hereafter. 

Starting from the South, we get from Imperial Table VII the age constitution of males among 
1,000 persons in Travanoore and Madias to be as shown in the following statements. Following 
the assumption referred to above, all males aged under 10 and over 60 provides the majority 
of non-working dependants supplemented where necessary by the requisite number of those aged 
10 15. The remainder of those so aged are then placed in the categories of Working Depend- 
ants and Earners to the extent required leaving all those aged 15 to 20 in the category of 
Earners wherever possible. 



Earners — 

0—10 — 153\ 
10—15 — 62/ 

/15 
|219 

60 & —20 



15—20 



20—60 —221 



}- 



DeniUyftM. 



=230+22 =252 Non- Working Dependants. 



over. — — 
503 



22 



= 32 Working Dependants. 
=219 Earners. 



503 



}*ow there are in this State 503 males in every 1,000 persons in the population, and it is unlikely 
that nearly one-third of those aged from 15 to 20 are non-working dependants. In this densely 
populated and prosperous State it is far more probable that the older males give up leading an , 
active life before they are aged 60 and that the majority of the male working dependants are 
lads aged from 10—15, that all aged from 15—20 are earners* leaving 49 out of 221 aged from 
20—60 to retire from active life and free to join the ranks of the non-working dependants. 

The figures for the Madras Presidency present somewhat similar features, but here the male 
ratio in 1,000 peisonB is 494, i.e., 9 less than in Travanoore. 
0—10—136 "J 

=178+23=201 Non-Working Dependants. AUdrsi 

10—15— 59-{ 17 
40 



Derail? J2*. 



15—20— 43< 
20—60—233 
60 & —23 

over. ■ 

494 



= 20= 20 Working Dependants. 
=273=273 Earners. 



494 



• Tbia in* I think* aunt aaiikaiy. — J. H> HI. 
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It is unlikely that as many as 42 out of 59 of those aged 10—15 are non-working dependants. 
The probability is that all the 20 Working Dependants are furnished by thifi group and that of the 
remaining 39 only a few of the younger ones are non-workers and that quit* 25 are earners. 
Pursuing this assumption, wo therefore find that the 273 Earners consist of 25 who are aged 
10— 15 T 43 aged 15—20 and 205 aged 20—60. This leaves the 28 older males of this latter age 
group tree to join the non-working category. The constitution would then be something like 
this : — 



O will of , 
DentitviM. 



Biroda. 
Demit? 299. 



Ralputitu. 
Density 87. 



0—10 —136 



= 20 W. D. 



, u | =150+28+23= 201 N. W. D, 

10—15 — 59-j 20 

1.251 " , 
15—20 — 43 V=273 =273 Earners. 

20-60 -233{ 205 J. 28 
60 & —23 

over. 

494 ' 494 



These figures for the South of India lead one to the conclusions that a man's working life is over 
before the age of 60 is reached owing to a sufficiency of younger men to take up the responsibili- 
ties of earners. . 

For conditions in the central areas of the Continent, the figures for Gwalior and Baroda 
States may be examined. Bearing in mind that the male ratios in 1,000 persons ore 530 and 515 
respectively, one is struck by the large figure of 343 earners in Gwalior. 

0—10 —141 . 



10—15 



— 66-i 



15—20 — 53 
20—60 —254 
60 4; —16 

over, 

530 



10 

20 
L 36 



|=151+16=167 
= 20 



W. D, 
D. 



} 



=343 =343 Earners, 



630 



No other distribution appears probable. It is not likely that many more than 36 boys out of 
the 66 aged from 10 — 15 are Earners and if there are fewer, it entails putting some of the 16 old 
men of over 60 into this category. 

0—10 —141 

'.=184+22=206 N. W. D. 
f 43 j 

= 18 W. D. 



10—15 — 62^ 18 

15—20 — 50 
20—60 —240 

CO ft. —22 

over. 

515 



,} 

I 



=291 =291 Earners. 



515 



The striking feature of this distribution is that only 1 boy out of the 62 aged from 10 — 15 is an 
earner and that 43 of them are non-workers. The progressive educational policy of this State 
is well known and may be a contributing factor. The proportion of 43 represents an actual 
population of 105,049. Of those aged from 10—15, 62,330 can at least read, so that the remaining 
42,719 must he wholly illiterate and are therefore not likely to be sitting idle. The inference 
therefore, is that, as in the South, men probably oease working before they reach the age of 60. 

Let us now examine the figures for another typical tract of country —the sparsely populated 
Raj putana Agency and the small province of Aj mer-Merwara. 



0—10 —147 

10—15 — 66^ 

15—20 — 50 
20—60 —242 
60 4 —19 

over. 

524 



J- 

35 

"}- 



=162+19=181 N. W. D. 



= 35 W. D. 



=308 =308 Earners. 



524 
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The attribution here &eei»s to beieasonably normal .ad calk for no special comment 



10—15 _ 6] r 



} =170+16=186 N. W. D. Kn. 



A|raer- 

_ Merwan 
30j Denilt>267. 

29 = 29 W t D. 

15_ 20 _ 53 1=313 =313 Earner*. 
20—60 —258 J 
60 A —16 

over — — 

528 628 
The distribution of the boys aged from 10 to 15 is so different to that shown ia the adjoining Agen- 
cy of Rajputana as to call for remark. Out of a total population of 560,292 persona no fewer 
than 1 1 9,524 or 2 1 per cent, are found in Ajmer City. 

0—10 —128 *| AlmwCHj, 



10—15 — 68 l=202+16»218 N. W. D. 

" «J 



15—20 - 69^ 5 = 5W. D. 

I 381 

* 20—60 —291 V=329 =329 Earners. 
60 & —16 

over — — 
552 652 
A disproportionate number of males and a small proportion of working dependants cannot but 
have a disturbing effect on the figures foi the Province as a whole. The proportion of 16 non- 
workers aged from 15 — 20 represents in actual figures 2,912 males and there are certainly not this 
number attending schools and colleges and therefore non-working depend&nta. A truer picture 
would therefore be obtained by assuming that a man's active life ceases before the age of 60, 
that the working dependants axe aged from 10 — 15 and quite 50 out of 59 aged 15 — 20 are earn- 
ers. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Literacy. 

f 135. For the purposes of census literacy was defined as the ability to write a 
! letter and to read the answer to it, and the figures are therefore strictly comparable 
with those from 1901 onwards. They exclude those who can read but not write 
of whom there is a considerable number, mostly Muslims able to read, the Quran in 
Arabic. Particulars of this latter clasa have been recorded in Baroda State where 
they form 50 per mille of the population over 5 years old (males 32 females 18), but in 
the rest of India the population has been divided into literate and illiterate, alleged 
literates under the age of 5 being reckoned illiterate. The vernacular script of 
literacy was not generally recorded, and a reference to tliis point with such details 
as are available will be found in the following chapter on Language. Literacy 
in English was, as hitherto, recorded in a separate column. The general figures 
of literacy will be found in Table XIII of part it of this volume, Table XIV con- 
taining figures by literacy for selected castes, while the main aspects of literacy 
will be found more conveniently exhibited by proportional figures at the end of 
this chapter. ' - . 

136. The actual number of literates has increased sinre 1921 by 5,515 205 
persons, that is by 24-4 per cent, as compared to the increase in the total popula- 
tion of 10-6 per cent., and of 10-9 per cent, in the population enumerated by 

literary. The literates in 1021 numbered 
(£7ii^5SlK»,. 22,623,651 that is 7-1 per cent, of the 

+70 e total population ; the actual increase of 

£Z b I! ;; ;; Xti l tterat <? haa been 16-3 per cent, of the 
c«nt™i ProTinc** md Bem +38- 1 actual increase of population, so that there 

United Proving . . .. +34.4 tfta beeQ &Q q{ 

+24 4 to the total population in 1931 as corapar- 

S. y -.; V. " tfo'l ed t0 1921 > but ^ ijl S th ^ the total in- 

Frontier Prorinoe +19-3 crease of population since then has been 

A JO ,er.M«^^» :: \ 33,895,298, although literacy has increas- 

J**??' 1 . + 9-1 ed appreciably faster than the popula- 

B!h«r«idOrus» .." + g i "on, the percentage enrTe-»pon< lingly literate 

ADd*nuiiMi<iNii»bMiaUiida —13-4 - now is still not more than 8 ■ 0. Themarginal 

~ 18 1 table shows the percentage of increase in 

tocre^e % in St»t« * B d A^ncUB each province taking its number of liter- 

(So. of Literate. 1921 = loo). -i M ;* „„ j • , ,. . , 

Cochin .. .. +87 . 0 ates in 1921 as 100, and including in the 

, ,~ . . • •• s provincial figures the figures of the states 

m political relations with each. The 
+55-3 second table shows in the same way the 



Band* 
Crntral India 
Mvsore 

Tnrancore 

lUjpq 



+28-1 8tat V 8 which formed separate eensus units. 
+S5-8 Excluding the Andamans and Xicobars, 
We^TLdiae^e.' *" t»-7 w Me the decrease is due to the abandon- 
Slkk,m ■■ - " +i o mc ;M of tue penal settlement, the only 
provinces in nrrW «f ^ * ( ,• Umt * howin g a decrease is Aden. The 
lST Bihar ^"rl ° f h £ n 7 in 1921 Bl "™- Madras, 

vinces PuS ^dtl^l .^r' ^° tth West IW™. Central 1'ro- 

n^S^oSendv To some extent therefore. LatJ^ 

it BihTand ^£a^ P ***** ^ becn ^ wh ™ ™* rooijfor 

have uf"aSl mort r? P U?th£T im ' W ' hile B,1^I, ■ , ' l and t0 * l «" M A ^ m 

Baroda MvsorrSMl p ? Agc,11:,es 1,1 1921 w ** Travancore, Cochin, 

SSkSS; 0 S"he sTrn^ **^ U ™> I-Iia, Hyderabad, Jammu 

usual whe«there is m t JJT ?T- i? \ ot an inWHW) in h **^ being most 
extent B«o^ U ^S 1 kS t * tho ^ Codlin " * nd *° * 

If the increases b sSe7a^ n iv l , . e . ct ? on tlie reverse of Bihar and Grid's, 
this is merely ^^VS^^ k « hw 1 °. n tll « ^ than in British India, 

behind British India n Teracy h/i^rT ^ ** ^ rtat « fta a * hde wete 
were ahead of all units but B.L 1 V ' > va »™». Cwhui and Baroda 

the population, however, ifcVS'tn Jl !,!", ?," g ^ pro}>ortion of literacy to 
aged 0-6 year,, and also tha? pm+ nf fi " & ^ that ^ of the Population 
a *lso that part 0 f the poj.ulution (3,M7H.4<i0) not euulnerated 
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IN THE TWO TOP DIAGRAMS THE POPULATION RETURNED A3 UNDER INSTRUCTION 
LEARNING* OR UNSPECIFIED - HAS BEEN OMITTED. IN THE LEFT HAND ^TJOM 
DIAGRAM THOSE. RETURNED !H 1881 A3 UNDER INSTRUCTION HAVE BEEN 
INCLUDED A3 LITERATE. , 
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Literates per mille aged 6 and ovtr. 



Persons 
Mala 
F entails 



mi. 

82 
139 
21 



1931. 
9G 
166 
29 



by literacy. The total population figure to be considered therefore with reference 
to the figure of literacy is 296,294,029 (males 163,770,850; females 142 523 179) 
and subsequent calculations will be baaed on that figure. The figures above 
represent the actual variation of literates since 1921 in each of the units named 
but the real variation of literacy can only be accurately estimated by the variation 
of the ratio of literates to the population as a whole. A small increase in literates, 
such as that of 1 per cent, in Sikkim may, and in that case does, represent an actual 
decrease of literacy, which has failed to keep pace with a growth in population. 
The marginal table therefore shows the numbers literate per mille of the totai 

population aged 6 and over, and of the 
corresponding male and female population 
separately, in 1931 as compared to 
1921. Subsidiary Table V shows the 
growth per mille since 1901. Before that 
the classification of literacy was into illi- 
terate, learning and literate, and in the diagram showing the growth of literacy 
since 1881 those shown as " under instruction " in 1881 and as" learning " in 1891 
have been excluded from the total taken as literate, the loss of those who were 
under instruction but would in 1901 and after have been returned as ' literate ' 
is perhaps balanced at any rate in 1881 by the exclusion of the very large number 
whose literacy or illiteracy was unspecified in the return and moat of whom were 
probably illiterate ; since 1901 the return has been ' literate ' or ' illiterate ' simply. 
The diagram is also based on the figures per mille of the total population, not on 
that aged 5 and over only. For the purpose of demonstrating growth the standard 
taken is immaterial and age groups "are lacking in the literacy table of 1881. 

137. The literacy of different provinces is given by ratio per mille in Sub- 
sidiary Table II at the end of this chapter, and its progress is illustrated in Sub- 
sidiary Table V. It is also illustrated graphically in the accompanying diagram 

NUMBER OF LITERATE PER MILLE AGED 5 YEARS AND OVER 
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based on the figures of provinces (BritwL territory-) and of major rtatw A warn- 
^ ' ■ certain figures in the bubfiuhary Tables. The 



ins must here be given against 

exceptionally high fig'irw for Baluchistan and the North-West Irontier l>rovince 
Agencies and Tribal Areas are entirely misleading, us they are calculated on a 
b very smull proportion of the population 

consisting principally of troops and 'per- 
sons living in cantonments or frontier posts 
and having no reference at all to the real 
inhabitants of the area to which they refer. 
Iu the marginal table, the North-Went 
Frontier Province agencies are omitted 
and the Baluchistan figures, British terri- 
tory and States together, are calculated 
roughly on the whole population aged 
5 and over instead of only on those enume- 
rated by literacy ; as how ever there are no 
figures for the whole population of Balu- 
chistan by age, the figure for those aged 
five and over is only an estimate, and 
Baluchistan is given credit in the accom- 
panying map for a somewhat higher rate. 
In comparing then*- figures with those of 
1921 some difficulty is experienced in that 
the 1921 India Report gives no separate 
figures for provincial states, whereas on 
this occasion the figures for BritLsh India 
have been separated from those of the states 
in political relation with various provinces. 
The marginal table shows the present posi- 
tion of -literacy calculttted per mille of the 
population aged 5 and over for all provin- 
ces and states, taking the w xes together. 
This probably gives the truest impression 
of the real distribution of literacy, as a 
literacy which is confined to males 18 apt 
to be of rather a special nature, and, except in those castes or ela.ssps in wh ich male 
literacy and learning is a natural heritage or a religious necessity, is apt to be a mere 
economic implement — necessary to business, a means of livelihood, a political 
weapon, or useful for intercourse with the external world, but of little value for 
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its own sake. It is not perhaps until literacy becomes a domestic acquisition 
taken for granted among members of both sexes, that it will cease to be regarded 
as a mere doorway into government or other service and principally valued for 
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its potentiality to that entry. The Census Superintendent of Cochin State 
ascrtbes a definite falling of! in the number hoth of institutions and of pupfls 
in the lower secondary and in the primary classes less to the general econon^o 
detp-ession than to a growing realisation that literacy is losing its econom o 
faTue as a qualification for a career. He points out that gradates of Madras 
University iom the Ptohce Department on a salary of Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 per month 
and are held fortunate in getting employment at all. On the other hand there 
is no falling off m the higher secondary classes but a continued increase, which he 
ascribes to such pupils having gone too far to withdraw. The falling off in 
primary education he rightly regards as a bad sign, and he argues the necessity 
of completely recasting the educational system. However that may be, the 
distribution of male literacy chows some divergence from that of general literacy, 
as may be seen in the accompanying diagram in which provinces and states are 
arranged in order of general literacy but in which male and female literacy are 
taken separately for graphic representation. 

In the relative position of provinces and states in order of literacy there is little 
change during the decade. Cochin State, in spite of a very rapid growth in popu- 
lation, has been able to do more than keep pace with that growth, in spite of having 
started with a very high ratio. Burma easily maintains her lead, for there literacy 
even if not of a very high order, is a habit, traditional in both sexes and all classes, 
both boys and girls being taught in the monasteries of which almost every Burman 
village has at least one. No need perhaps for compulsory education here. In 
India however it had been introduced by 1930 in 133 urban areas and in 3,137 
rural areas of which 2,303 are in the Punjab, though apparently with no very 
marked success. 

138. It is a commonplace that literacy is much more prevalent in towns than 
in the country, as both the need for it and the opportunities of acquiring it are 
greater. Thus an exarnination of the 34 cities tabulated in Table XIII shows 
that of the total population the proportion literate per 1,000 is 348 males and 149 
females as compared to 133 and 25 respectively in India as a whole, A reference 
may also be made in this respect to the table in paragraph 41 of chapter II. There 
is naturally a still greater contrast in literacy in English, the figures for the same 
34 cities being 1,473 males literate in English per 10,000 of the total population 
and 434 females, as compared to 181 and 23 respectively for the whole of India. 

139. The distribution of literacy among females has already been indicated 
when dealing with the distribution of literacy generally, and a reference. to the 
diagram above will Bhow that the extent of literacy among women is not neces- 
sarily determined, by its extent among 
men, but is generally correlative though 
much less in extent. It will also show the 
comparative absence of female literacy 
throughout India proper except in Kerala. 
In the Bihar and Orissa StateB, to take 
an extreme case, there is only one literate 
female to every fifteen literate males, and 
in Sikkim less than one to every twenty-, 
two ; even in Burma there are 3-5 literate 
males to every literate female. In Kerala 
and Baroda alone is the situation other 
than in the rest of India, for Cochin State 
has more than one literate female to every 
two literate males and Travancore only a 
little less, while Malabar has nearly one 
to every three, Coorg a little less than 
one to every three, Baroda a little fewer 
and Mysore one to every five. Cochin 
now leads India in female literacy with 
Travancore a fail second and Burma a 

very close third. Comparative progress is illustrated in Subsidiary Table V at 
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1928-23, 192&-30. Wastage. 



the end of this chapter, and the marginal table gives the crude numbers for the 
ar*e ^provinces and stites for 1921 and 1931 the figures o{P»™cs being 
KHS inclusive of the states in political relation with them. It shows 
Si bcrease of almost 50 per cent, against an increase of 11 -4 per cent, m the 
fTmTle population enumerated by literacy, but the figures of female literacy are 
S absZly low Besides the* difficulty, still felt very strongly m most pro- 
vinces, of getting good women teachers, one of the must serious obstacles to the 
ZlzA of g female education is the early age of marmge, which causes girls to 
?e token from school before they have reached even the standard of the 
primary school leaving certificate. The report on Education in India , « 
1929-30 gives a table, reproduced in the margm, showing that of 1-3 million girls 
B r in class I only 26 per cent, went on to 

class II, of 311 thousand in class II only 
63 percent, went on to class III, and of 183 
thousand in class III only 58 per cent, went 
on to class IV. The total wastage involved ia 
about 90 per cent. Here we are found in a 
vicious circle, since the early age of marriages 
prevents the growth of female literacy, 
while the absence of female literacy seems 
largely responsible for the absence of any general change in the early age of mar- 
riage. Burma and the Malabar Coast are the two exceptions and in Cochin State 
an increasing tendency is reported for women to seek careers of their own in pre- 
ference to marriage at all. For the extent of female literacy in different communi- 
ties and in different castes, a reference may be made to the marginal tables given 
in paragraphs 140 and 141 below. 

140. The accompanying diagram shows the number per mille literate in each 
sex in the different main religions and in Burma. Owing to the tabulation's having 
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been based on racial instead of religious groups in Burma the figures of literacy 
by religion are to this extent discrepant with those of last census as the latter 
included Hindua, Muslims, etc., in Burma, whereas the present ones are confined 
to India proper and the figures for Burma are not distinguished by religion except 
in the case of Hindus and Muslims. This being so it has been thought better here 
as elsewhere to show Burma as a single unit in the subsidiary tables in this chapter; 
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Variation in literacy per mille, 1921— IB31. 



it is predominantly composed, of course, of Burmese Buddhists, and though figures 
for Indian Hindus, Indian Muslims and other Indians will be found in Table XIII 
the general standard of literacy in Burma is determined by that of the Buddhist 
Burmese. ■- Taking the figures i as a whole, the greatest progress Las been made 
by Sikhs, Jains, Muslims, and Hindus in that order, while Tribal, Parsis arid Chris- 
tians have all declined in their proportion of literacy since ID2L The unexpected 
decline among Parsis is confined to males and it is just possible that it can be 
ascribed to the economic depression. The decline among both Christians and 
Tribal is to be put down if not wholly at any rate in part, to the exclusion of Burma 
figures, though it is also possible that the figures of Christians have suffered by the 
inclusion of illiterate converts and those of Tribal by the return of literate tribes- 
men as Hindus. The marginal table shows 
the variations in the descending order of 
total increase, but it* will be noticed that this 
order is not always retained if the sexes 
are taken separately. Thus both ParsU 
and Tribal show a slight increase in fe- 
minine literacy in spite of the fall of literacy 
on their whole population. Again Jains 
although only second in the rate of growth 
of general literacy come first in growth in 
literacy among females, but are behind 
both Hindus and Muslims in growth 
among malts. The growth in Sikh literacy is noticeable, as they showed hardly 
any increase at all ip the preceding decade and the Census Superintendent of the 
Punjab in 1921 wrote of their educational stagnation. This time they easily lead 
in rate of increase except among women, where they are second to the Jains. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that the high standard of literacy among 
Parsis, Jews and Jains is partly due to the fact that they are mainly composed 
of trading classes for whom literacy is essential, and that where literacy is so 
general as it is among the Parsis, for instance, the rate of growth per mille is not 
strictly comparable to the rate of growth in a comparatively illiterate com- 
munity. At the same time it is noteworthy that in Burma where the 
prevalence of literacy is much greater than in any Indian communities except Parsis 
and Jains the rate of increase should be aa high as 51 per mille for the total popula- 
tion and 50 and 63 for males and females respectively. 
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the different communities it will perhaps be 
useful to examine briefly their respective 
position with regard to literacy of 20 years 
and over, since such figures might affect 
any franchise based on literacy. The 
marginal table gives the figures of literates 
per mille aged 20 and over by communi- 
ties for adults only of both sexes aa com- 
pared to the figure when the whole popula- 
tion over 5 years is considered. If fe- 
males alone be considered the difference 
between the comparative figures is more 
marked and the order they appear in is in 
one case different, as Christians have ft 
higher proportion of literate females than' 
Jains have. Literacy figures by religion 
and sex for the various provinces will 
be found in Subsidiary Table III at 
the end of this chapter. The following 
table shows the number literate in British 
territory in each' province in each main 
community per milK (1) of adults of 
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\ — The use of 0 implies the absence of any of that oommunity in the prm race* 
* Assam includes the State**, elsewhere excluded, except for India aa a shale. 

It will be seen that under each community the left-hand column read downwards 
shows the relative literacy of that community in the different provinces, while 
the right hand columns read across show the proportions per 1,000 adults in each 
province who are literate in each of the four communities. Tribal figures are 
shown in this table aa, numerically at any rate, thev are the fourth most important 
community in India excluding Burma, while in literacy they are exceptionally 
backward. In certain provinces however there are other communities of much 
local importance. Thus in Bombay Parsis, aged 20 and over have 8o3 literates 
per 1,000 of their own community and 4 per 1,000 of the adults in the province. 
In the same province Jains have 391 literate of every 1,000 adults and very nearly 
4 literate of every 1,000 adults in the province. Of every 1,000 literates in Bombay 
Province 30 are Jains and 32 are Parsis. In the Punjab Sikhs have 1 10 literate 

of every 1,000 adult, 15 literate in every 
1.000 adults of the province, and 1-0 
literate in every 1 ,0*Kt adults in India proper ; 
of literate adults in ihe Punjab 200 in 
every 1,000 are Sikh*. Literacy in Burma 
has been tabulated by rare, qualified in the 
case of Indians by the differentiation of 
Hindus and Muslims. The marginal table 
shows the figures corresponding to those 
in the table above for India. The differ- 
ence in literacy between Burma and India is very marked. 

141. The two dozen castes and tribes shown in the marginal table arranged 

in order of total literacy per mille indicate 
the extreme variation of literacy among 
different social or racial groups. It is 
not possible to give more than a sample 
here, and even the much, larger number 
appearing in Table XIV, where castes are 
shown by literacy and by province, is 
merely a brief selection by way of illustrat- 
ing the great divergenoo between the literacy 
of different castes in India and between 
the same castes in different provinces. 
The proportionate figures for the same 
castes aTe given with reference to 
locality in subsidiary table V at the end 
of this chapter where comparative figures 
for 1921 are available. Those with a 
high social status are not by any means 
always so high in order of literacy, though 
of necessity the trading classes are always 
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bghmrnale literacy, while the figures of feminine literacy do not necessarily 
correspond at all to. those- of masculine, except that they are naturally always 
less than the latter m the same group ; only among- the Baidhyas of Bengal and 
Assam do they reach 50 per cent, of the male figure.- The primitive tribes generally 
are yery low nt the. list except in : Assam, where the Lushei show how literate aa 
iso Lated- hiU tn be may become when given the opportunity. ,Tbe high literacy of the- 
Malabar, .Coast is exemplified .in this list by the Nayara, but the high, literacy 
of that coast, and bf Travaneore' and Cochin States, in particular, has influenced the 
figures- oi some other castes including- even 1 those of the" Taraiyans. L As regards 
literacy among exterior castes the proportion per mille literate in each province 
and the total, per milk literate in British provinces and in the States is shown in 
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the marginal table; in India 
' as a whole the exterior wastes 
' . ^iiL of Hinduism are a little 
better equipped than the pri-; 
-mitive tribes, , but not .very 
much. 1 The details of the 
castes contributing to the 
marginal figures are different 
in different provinces and 
are detailed in the appendix 
on the Exterior Castes at the end of this volume. The primitive tribes are very 
many of them greatly handicapped in the acquisition of literacy by the fact tha|f 
they are so often given their primary education in a language . which is not theifi 
own. This is not the case in Assam, where the local vernacular is usually used in 
primary schools in hill districts, a policy the results of which are reflected in the 
literacy of the Lusheis and Khasis ; if the Nagas are backward it is to be put down; 
largely to the incredibly polygbt nature of their habitat where there are as many 
vernaculars in a small area as will be found in the rest of . India outside Assam 
and Burma. Generally however the policy seems to be to use the vernacular of 
the adjacent plains for the primary - instruction of hill tribes, and the backward- 
ness of the Santals, for instance, in literacy is attributed by Mr. P. O. Bodding, 
the best authority on that tribe, to that policy/ As regards the difficulties in the 
way of acquisition of literacy by the depressed classes reference may be made to 
Appendix I to this volume, on the Exterior Castes. . . * . 

, 142. In any comparison between literacy in 1931 and in 1921 there is one ^JJ!J 
factor that has to be borne in mind which has already been examined in Chapter yi, 
and that is the method of sorting by age. The number of literates at any given, 
year will not necessarily be proportional to the total number of that year living, and 
when the years are grouped the upper limit of any group will contain a higher pro- 
portion of literates than the lower until majority is reached. The method of sort- 
ing therefore will exclude from the group 5 to 10 a certain number who have ap- 
peared in that group in 1921. Some of these will be correctly excluded owing to 
the preference.for the digit 5 which then depleted in some degree the 4 year group in 
favour of the higher age, but probably more*than the correct number will be exclu- 
ded. This matters little enough as far as real literacy is concerned, as literacy 
at the age of 5 is only nominal, but the comparative values will suffer a little, the 
actual position as compared to 1921 being really a little better than the bare figures 
indicate. The comparable value of the other figures of literacy by age will 
similarly be slightly impaired in regard to 1921, but the total figure of literacy of 
course only loses by the small number unduly excluded from the group 5 — 10 to the 
group 0 — 5, and this number can probably be ignored for practical purposes . Subj ect 

to this caution we maypro- 
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ceed to compare the figures 
of literacy at different ages. 
The marginal table con- 
tains the figures per mille 
for the different age groups 
in 1921 and 1931. Except 
for males aged lO-lS there 
has in all groups been a 
. marked increase . particu* 
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Wlv in the "proportion of literate females. La the lowest age group the num- 
bers Lterate have doubled, and the loss in the 10— 15 group is only 1 p*>r mllle in males, 
females gaining by 6 per miile. In 1921 also it was thu group which showed the 
lowest ratio of increase over 1911. After group 5 — 10, group 15 — 20 show* the n*xt 
lughest increase. It is this group whkh is usually regarded-as moet indicative of the 
growth of literacy, and the lower ratio of the subsequent group is in accordance 
with normal expectations. Obviously however this need not be necessarily or per- 
■lanently the case, since once literacy become* g^neril the reduction in literacy 
aged 20 and over will depend on the relative proportion of literate to illiterate 
deaths and on the extent to which literacy is lort. Generally speaking it seems 
likely that the average literate leads a life less exposed to casual dangers than the 
average illiterate does, while there is less tendency to lose literacy if its use is in- 
volved in the calling pursued. • It is perhaps natural therefore that among 
Parsis, the most longhved community in India, and also one which is mostly engaged 
in trade and unlikely to suffer from loss of literacy, the ratio of literacy should be 
even higher above the age of 20 than it is from 1 3 to 20, and tie same consideration* 
may explain the same phenomenon among male Jews. It is also to be seen however 
among Burmese and among Indian Buddhkts (vide Subsidiary Table I at the end 
of this chapter), and the explanations suggested in the India Report 191 1 do not 
seem to account for this satisfactorily. Possibly the case of Burma is met by the 
fact that literacy is general enough among males to prevent any excess in the ratio 
literate from 15 to 20, but this explanation cannot be applied to Indian Buddhirta. 

143. Literacy in English has increased, that is in ratio to the numbers of the 
community, among all communities except Christians , where it has failed to keep 
pace with the growth in numbers. Sikhs have Bhown the most rapid increase, hav- 
ing very nearly doubled their ratio during the decade, the next highest proportional 
increase being among Muslims. Subsidiary Table I shows the distribution of literacy 
in English among communities, Subsidiary Table IV shows it bv age, sex and 
province, and gives comparative figures for 19*21 an^l 1911. The proportional 
figures are too small to show conveniently. per 1 ,000, so figure?" of literacv in End^h 
are given per 10,000 of the population ajred 5 and over. The Parsis liave 5J041, 
Jews 2,636, Christians 919, Jains 306, Sikhs 151. Indian Buddhi^i lli>, Hindus 
113, Muslims 92 and Tribal 4 persoa*! literate in Ergllih in ew; v ]0,l>0O of their 
population, As regards the provinces the figures are a?s*in deceptive unless read 
with caution. The figures for Baluchistan are fictitious for the n-a.^orss given in 
paragraph 137 above ; Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara show hi_ r h figire-* on account 
of the very high proportion of urban population. As point- xi on t in paragraph 13* 
above, literacy in English is particularly high in cities on account of the greater 
opportunities for its acquisition and its greater economic value in u*e. The high 

figures of the Andamans and Nicobars are 
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m * I* was suggested when the advent 

4* o-5 of the Franchise Committee was at hand in 

tl I 1931 that figures should be obtained at the 

23 i census of all persons who had reached the 

t« tt k*y> n g standard of primary schools, since 

17 o-4 such statistics would be useful if any decision 

• were made to base the fr.uu hise'on some 

4 o-i such qualification. It was however found 

l °'* impossible to devise any uniform definition 



fcpplied to all province* A n»r* L °! ■ the F lee ^"y standard which could be 
provmces. Apart from thu it ia obvious that the possesion of a 
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school leavirg certificate, or anotherof a similar description, applied as a teat ai 
literacy would leave unquahfied a large number of ^ao^ KjuteWSbS 
possesflnosuchcertilicate Some will have left school before ^SStaJK 
givenat all ; o hers wiH have neglected to sit for the examkation%TeS agl Tm 
have acquired [literacy by private tuition, at a private institution, or iTtKura 
ofbusmess It is very doubtful therefore if s^ch a .test could L conveni^dy^ 
made use of in detemmmg the qualification for franchise. Many provinces^ud 
states however did undertake an enquiry of this kind and the re S dt?3r3err^d 
to m the provincial reports. 10 " a,DU 

It is per haps worth while in this connection to reproduce here an interesting 
paragraph from the Central Provinces Report: The Census Superintendent 

" It seems proper, at a time when Franchise problems reclaiming much attention, to place 
on record some figures to show to what extent the various tribes/ castes and communities of the 
provmcejire represented in the local Legislative Council, The iubjoined table giveB those 
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. The figures tell their own story. The note below recorded after the third Council explains 
the tendencies, further rapid development of which ifl evident from the statistics of 1931. The 
growth of the strength of the non-Brahmin party is obvious. The inadequate representation 
of the aboriginal tribes is most striking. 

The strongest elements purely from the point of view of caste are the Brahmins, Banias 
and Marathas and Kunbis. Of these, the Maratha Brahmins and the Marathas and Kunbis 
each represent communities closely bound by easte, customs and geographical distribution, 
whilst " Other Brahmins " and " Banias " comprise a number of widely differing castes, in origin 
mostly foreign to the province, and possessing no such common characteristic as would con- 
stitute either of them distinct political entities, tt will be noticed that Brahmins were most 
strongly represented in the second Council when the Swarajists decided to participate in the 
elections for the first time. The solidity of the Maratha Brahmin element will be realised when 
it is stated that they then held 14 out of the 24 non-Muhammadan seats in the Berar and Nagpur 
divisions. This number is now reduced to 8. The total number of Brahmins shows a heavy 
fall from 29 in the second Council to 17 in the present Council, justifying the inference that a 
political consciousness is being evoked is other communities. Even now, however, the higher 
• Gastee account for over two-thirds of the members elected from general constituencies, and the 
only challenge, slight though it is, to their predominance, comes from the Maratha Kunbis who 
have succeeded in increasing their numbers in the Council and reproduce a powerful element 
in the electorate. Only one member of the depressed Glasses has been elected, and that in the 
first Council when owing to the boycott there was little competition. The number of members 
nominated from the depressed classes haB been raised from two to four in the third Council, and 
is made up of three Mahars and one Chamar." 
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3Ir Shoobert has drawn attention to the inadequate representation of the abori- 
ginal tribes. It should be explained that these tribes number over four million in 
the Central Provinces and attached states, and form betwren a fif th and a quarter 
of the total population. l,9t>9,2U being adherent* of tribal religion* while the 
remainder were returned as Hindus or Christiana, but mainly as Hindus. 

C*mm*m »t* 145 Some comparison is necessary between the figures of literacy returned at 
SS-oJ^the census and the figures compiled by the Education Department flowing the 

number of schools, colleges and other 
educational institutions, the pupils under 
instruction, and their proportion in differ- 
ent provinces and communities in British 
India. The department-al figures are taken 
from Education in India, 1930-31. The 
first marginal table therefore shows the 
number of pupils in 1931 distributed 
between the different communities and 
their ratio pt-r niille on the figures of the 
same communities a* obtained by the 
census returns. These rati«is may be com- 
pared with the ratio of Litersv-y in the same 
communities given above in paragraph 140. 
For calculating the ratio of Buddhists, 
Burmese, have bt^-n taken as equivalent 
to ' Buddhists ' in Burma. The exact ratio is uncertain as th«re are many 
literate Shans and other Buddhists in Burma who are not included under the 
term Burmese, and probably many ilhterate also. In any case the number of the 
Department's pupils in Burma bears little relation to vernacular literacy in that 
province. 

The second table below shows the number of institutions and the number 
of pupils in them in 1921 and in 1931 and the percentage of variation 
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Total .. 12.6*8,308 4« 



Total .. S0SJBU J62.06S 18 8JlCy,5 1S,6S»,08« 63 

It is to be noticed that 74 per cent, of the pupils are in primary schools, 
a decline of 2 per cent, in the proportion of primary pupils during the decade, 
so that the already unduly low proportion of primary tn secondary education 
appeared to be falling instead of rising. This aspec t of the relation between 
the two » indicated by the comparative rates of growth (t>i*fc Subsidiary Table 
VU at the end of this chapter). While since 1901 the number of primary 
schools has increased by 110 per cent., those of secondary schools have 

l n aowi 7 l5 l Per ° ent ' and those of colleges by 71 per cent. ; again since 
ia-1 the growth m the number of primary schools has been 28 per cent, only, 
wnereas secondary schools and colleges have increased bv 51 per cent, and 
nf WSP M tivel y- TLis Vomt ia further emphasised ' by the statement 

Co3™ J™' . A 5°"t htUf the money spent on education is contributed by. 
SS« iY • -a 6 £ h ° Ie amou »t. ^ter the exclusion of Direction, Inspection, 
SlTfl ftTi'7 ^ vemt,ea > fecial Schools, and Miscellaneous, we find that 

seconifr™ i a*™^?* °* P rinM "7 education as compared lo Rs. 9,45,23,607 on 
Zv^'ilf [ pilD ^, pdu ™ tion ca »™* ^ extended without spending 
S nn7. ^ e , dycatum > U,fc the sum, spent on the latter and the number 

ot pupils under secondary mstrm lion app-var disproportionately high in view of 
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Province. 
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Assam* • • • • • 
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Bengal . . • . 

Bihar and Orissa 
Bombay . 
Burma 

Central Prorinoee 

Coarg 

Delhi 

Madras . . •» • • 

North- Wet* Frontier ProTince 
Punjab . . 

United Provinces - . • - 



literate at census 
per 1,000 oi popu, 
la ban aged 5 
■ and over. 



the large illiterate population. It has been estimated that about two-thirda of the 
villages in India have no schools, and for the 500,000 census villages in British 
territory the Education Department figures show little over 200,000 recognised 
schools, while the addition of all unrecognised rural schools fails to bring the total to 
230,000. The average cost per pupil in all recognised institutions worked out at just 
over Rs. 23 for 1930, but a separate analysis of the cost of primary and secondary 
pupils respectively gave Rs. 8-5-5 andRa. 179-4-3 as the cost of each primary and 
each secondary male pupil for that year, and Rs. 10-3-6 and Rs. 467-3-5 respectively 
as the corresponding costs of each female pupil {vide Education in India, 1929-1030). 
The high cost of girl pupils is no doubt due in a great degree to their comparative 
paucity, and is to that extent unavoidable, but the figures do suggest that the 
amount spent on secondary education ifi"disproportionate to that spent on primary, 
The reason is simple enough. As a result of the caste system there is an insistent 
demand for education on the part of those castes who have been accustomed to look 
to literacy to provide them with a livelihood, and their tendency under competition 
is to demand higher education. On the other hand there is no widespread demand 
among other castes for education at all, and this is illustrated by the tremendous 
wastage in primary schools. This amounts to two-thirds of the total in the case of 
boys and a great deal more than that in the case of girls, who are apt to leave 
school when they are married. 

This wastage again explains the inordinate excess of pupils shown by the 

Education Department as 
under instruction over the 
numbers returned as liter- 
ate aged 5—20 by the 
census, which might have 
been expected to show 
some relation to the num- 
ber of pupils. The com- 
parative figures are shown 
in the third marginal table, 
which shows also "for com- 
parison the number return- 
ed at the census as literate, 
20 years and over. These 
figures may be regarded 
perhaps as those of effec- 
tive literacy, which really 
only begins at about 20 
years, and if they appear 
unduly low when compared 
to the figures of pupils 
under instruction, this must 

be put down to the wastage already mentioned which involves a discard of at least 
two-thirds of the primary pupils," that is of a half of the total number of pupils. 
Burma is of course exceptional as most of her literacy is obtained in village monas- 
teries and not through the Education Department. The high figure of Delhi is no 
doubt due in part to its being mainly an urban area and in part to the concentra- 
tion there of ministerial officers of Government and their families. 

The Education Department consider that four years at school 1b required to 
rrive permanent literacy, and that the number of literates turned out in any year can 
6 therefore be gauged by the number of 

pupils reading in Class IV in that year. 
The marginal figures give their numbers 
annually for the past decade, making a total 
of 7,660,419. Of these persons it is con- 
sidered that at least 20% and possibly as 
much as 25%' would be found unfit for pro- 
motion, that is to say they have not been 
rendered permanently literate, so that al- 
most that portion of them may be regarded 
as having already relapsed into illiteracy 
by 1931, resulting in a minimum estimate of 

M23C0 
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* The figures on which the Assam ratio* are calculated include those 
of Araam States. 

•f The figures, in which States are again included, are o alc^ lat Jiri on an 
estimated figure for the population aged S and over, as returns by age and 
literacy apply only to a small portion of the population. 



Year. 



1923 

1924 
1925 
1026 
1W27 
lf>28 
]»29 
1930 
W31 



Total 



No. of class 
IV pupils in 
Brit inn India. 

635,004 
, 646,962 
672,412 

710,S»$ 
767.B21 
803,155 
867.409 
, , 8«»,«19 
09K.C07 

, 7,660,419 
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5,750,000 persons rendered literate 



India 

Frorioms 

Statea 



Tola] nnmhw at litem V* in 
In'iu in 

3.06C.110 



1031. 
28,131.315 

3,* "3.744 



Educated 

Unemployed. 



in British India during the decide. Now the 
actual increase in the number of literates 
in British India since 1921 is 4,073,030 a 
figure which i« fairly comparable with the 
Education Department's estimate when 
allowance has been made both for the de- 
crease to be replaced among previous liter- 
ates on account of their norma! mortality during the decade and for casualties amr.ng 
the new literates themselves. 

The next marginal table, for comparison with the number of pupils per mill* 

of population shown in the 
third, shows the number 
of pupils of the Exterior 
Castes and the ratio of 
literacy returned by mem- 
bers of these castes at the 
census. It should be ex- 
plained that the depart- 
mental figures of depressed 
class pupils have been 
taken and the ratio per 
mille at school calculated 
on the census figures of the 
Exterior Castes for the 

various provinces shown. It is possible that the actual cartes treated as depressed 
or exterior do not entirely correspond, and although the difference is likely to be 
small, except perhaps in Bengal, where the figures include all " educationally back- 
ward " classes, the ratios must be treated with caution on this account. It should 
be added that the census figures for literacy in. exterior caat-ea are not quite complete 
as literacy figures were not available for about 8 per wnt. of those treated as 
exterior. . The ratio however has been calculated on the remaining 9*2 per cent ., so 
that the small deficiency affects only the third column of the table. 

The final table in this paragraph shows the number of w hools f<T defec- 
tives and the number of pupils attending them according to the Education 
Department's returns, together with the ratio id those under instruction, 
to the total number of blind and deafniute aged 0 — 20 as returned at the 
census from each province possessing schools of this nature. In addition to the 
schools shown in the statement there is a rnLssion school for the blind at Rajpur, 
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* 0m Inrtttntloa to omUned. 

Dehra Dun, for which statistics are not available. The total* in the fourth and 
seventh columns include certain figures for institutions or for pupils whose precise 
classification as blind or deafmute is unknown. The percentage in the last three 
columns suggest that the instruction provided by these schools for the defective 
is virtually irrelevant. 

146. In response to requests from several quarters it was decided to attempt at 
the 1931 census to obtain figures of the educated unemployed generally believed to 
be exceedingly high. The general schedule was already inconveniently crowded, 
and as the return was intended to touch only those who were fully literate a separate 
schedule was prepared to be filled in by the enumerated himself and not by the 
enumerator. _ The instructions on the form employed stated that the information 
was required m the interest of the public, of the State and of the unemployed them- 
selves, and it might have been anticipated that a general response would have been 
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made to thia effort to obtain information. The attempt wa 8 however a failure, aa 
though many forms were issued very few were filled in and returned to the enumer* 
ators, and although some provinces and states obtained figures which ther 
considered were worth mcorporating in their statistical tables, thl results for India 
as a whole were so unsatisfactory that the figures must have been misleading if 
credited, and it was decided to omit them from part II of the India volume Such 
as they are, they are mcluded in this chapter, but the degree of their probable 
understatement may be inferred by a comparison of the figures with those 
obtainable from the Education Department. The latter showed that there 
were, in 1930, 25,716 candidates who passed for matriculation, 13,633 who passed 
the Intermediate Arts or Science examination, 0,300 who passed examinations for 
their B. A. or B. Sc., and 1,426 who passed examinations for their M. A. or M. So., 
a total of over 50,000 of whom over 10,000 were graduates, and the number of 
graduates turned out annually in India from 1921 onwards has not been less than 
7,000 and has at least twice been over 10,000, making over 55,000 graduates alone 
between 1 921 and 1930, apart from thoBe who have failed to graduate ; in compari- 
son with this the 15,000 odd returned as unemployed, most of whom were only 
matriculates, can hardly be regarded as affording a satisfactory explanation of the 
outcry there is about the lack of employment for the educated or the vast number of 
applications that are received for any vacancy for which some educational quali- 
fication is necessary. 

Educated Unemployed (i) By Class. 
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The reasons given for the failure of the return were various. In Burma the • 
educated but unemployed are largely Indians and mostly to be found in Rangoon. 
The reason given for their failure to make the return was that they feared use would 
be made of it to repatriate to India those who were without employment. In 
Bengal the reason alleged was a fear on the part of the unemployed bhculrahk 
that all that was wanted was a list of them for the police as political suspects, 
while another rumour accused the Government of trying to win over the 
unemployed from the congress party by false hopes of employment. In 
Madras the attitude of the recipient of the unemployment schedule was described 
as " You will not give me employment, why should I fill up your schedule ? " and 
it seems likely that this feeling, together with a dislike of admitting failure to have 
found employment and general apathy towards the census is to be taken as the 
most common cause of the schedule's failure. This failure is not only indicative 
of the uselessness of expecting to obtain a voluntary return of iuformatiou failure 
to comply with which involves no penalty, but a warning against attempts to collect 
special information on separate schedules rt£urned by the individual as distinct 
from information collected by an enumerator who retains the schedule himself 
throughout the proceedings. 

In connection with educated unemployment and in explanation of what he 
aptly labels the cacoethes matriculandi the Census Superintendent for Assam quotes 
the following passage from a note written by Mr. Cunningham (many years Director 
of Public Instruction in Assam) for the Calcutta University Commission in 1917, 
and it is etill true to-day 

*' There is a con* taut conflict in educational policy between the Government and people — 
the one desiring to improve the standard of education, the oth^r crying on behall of 
the hungry who are not fed, for the relaxation of standards and the wider spread of 

education, good or bad , The privileged classes do not take to commerce 

or industry, the unprivileged follow the lead of the privileged. It has been said 
that in these parte the social order is a despotism of caste tempered by matricula- 
tion. It is only by matriculating and taking the part in the af tor-life which has 
been reserved for those who have matriculated that the lower cartes can raise 
themselves to consideration. It is only so that they can raise & representation . 
strong enough to fight for their social and political interests ; and it is only by 
education that the privileged classes can qualify theniwelveato oppose effectively 
the conservatism of Government. On both hands this literary education is what 
every man desires. And if new waya are opened which lead to profit, the best 
amongst the lower classes will still press forward, undiverted, to tLe university 
unless the new employment is socially esteemed, and cert ificated by the fact that 
the bhadralog compete for it. " 

The Census Superintendent himself sums up the position as follows : — 

" Matriculation has in fact assumed much the same importance in the social sphere as a 
public school education has done in England. The ambition to ' make a gentle- 
man ' of their son is not confined to the parents of the lower classes of any one 
country and in Assam this takes the form of matrk ulation and a job which does 
not involve manual labour. The respectability of a community in Assam, can, in 
fact, be generally measured by the number of persons belonging to that community 
who are in Government service. " 
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34 


195 


44 


All Religions (Bur* 


368 


560 


166 


227 


103 


386 


161 


618 


210 


ma). 




















All Religions (India 


83 


.138 


23 


52 


It 


98 


28 


176 


36 


proper). 




















Hindu 


84 


144 


21 


66 


16 


104 ,' 


26 


184 


34 


Sikh ,. .. 


HI 


138 


29 


39 


16 


88 


BO 


179 


60 


Join #« 


353 


682 


106 


260 


88 


433 


144 


682 


174 


Buddhist 


90 


163 


23 


37 


13 


69 


18 


149 


29 


Zoroastrian " . . 


791 


846 


734 


463 


430 


661 


632 


871 


824 


Muslim 


64 


107 


16- 


, 38 


11 


71 


18 


134 


23 


Christian 


279 


362 


203 


169 


128 


278 


220 


454 


296 


Jew . . , . 


416 


488 


338 


230 


212 


311 


800 


498 


397 


Tribal 


1 


13 


2 


6 . 


1 


- 9 


2 


18 


2 


Others . . . . 


19 


30 


6 


: 10 


;- 3. 


21 


4 


43 


8 



16—20. 20 acid over. 
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Number per mills Number per 10.000 
aged 6 and over who aged 6 and over who. 
are illiterate, an literate In 
English. » 
-• — * , « 



Per- Fe- Per. 



w .-_ — ._- Pa. 

Fe- aoni. Males, male*. sons. Males, male*. 



11 


12 


ia 


14 


IS 


16 


17 


16 


186 


28 


906 


844 


971 


123' 


212 


28 


662 


171 


632 


440 


836 


128 


202 


60 


m 


21 


911 


862 


977 


123 


312 


2T 


188 


10 


016 


856 


979 


113 


204 


16 


169 


29 


' 909 


862 


971 


161 


-261 


21 


670 


90 


647 


418 


894 


.306 


671 


20 


203 


26 


910 


847 


977 


119 


207 


26 


926 


780 


209 


166 


2*t8 


6,041 

92 


6.396 3.692 


131 


14 


936 


893 


9S6 


164 


11 


402 


200 


721 


648 


797 


919 


1,174 


649 


683 


368 


684 


612 


662 2.636 


8,492 


1,710 


16 


1 


993 


987 


998 


4 


7 




36 


' 5 


981 


970 


996 


28 


47 


"e 



Detaila against individual religion* refer to India proper excluding Banna. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 
Literacy by Age, Sex and Locality. 

Number per mills who. are literate. 





All! 


■ra 6 and over. 




6—10. 


10—16. 




16—20. 


20 and 


over. 


PtOTinoe, State or Agency. 




■ 






■ 




j. 










'-— 1 '■ 1 

Persons. 




■ 


<~— 








-v t 




, 




Males. .Females, 


Main, Females. Males. Females. Mates. Females. Males. Penult 


1 


2 


3 


4 


■8 


0 


7 


8 


9 


. 10 


11 


12 


INDIA .. 


. 95 


' 166 


29 


69 


20 


109 


84 


196 


44 


185 


28 


Provinces . . 


99 


163 


20 


61 


20 


U* 


83 


203 


48 


194 


29 


1. Ajmer-Merwar* .. 


125 


203 


36 


83 


26 


140 


41 


232 


48 


240 


33 


2. Andaman* and Njapbar* .,, 


170 


223 


46 


80 


IS 


128' 


63 


187 


69 


263 


47 


8. Auam ,, .. 


03 


166 


22 


65 


19 


ne 


80 


19S 


38 


183 


19 


4. Baluchistan (Diatriotsand ad- 


338 


397 


166 


188 


III 


301 


171 


463 


168 


418 


162 


ministered Territories). 
























6. Bengal . . . . . ■ 


111 


182 


33 


74 


24 


128 


87 


220 


42 


217 


33 


6. Bihar and Orion • . . . 


S3 


98 


e 


87 


6 


66 


0 


122 


13 


119 


8 


7. Bombi y Presidency (including 


108 


176 


31 




21 


127 


87 


233 


49 


204 


80 


Aden). 
















229 


69 


802 


47 


Aden .. 


182 


258 


46 


40 


24 


160 


49 


8. Burma . . 


aea 


660 


160 


227 


103 


380 ' 


161 


618 


210 


669 


171 


9, Central Provinces and Berar 


66 


120 


12 


49 


10 


90 


10 


164 


19 


138 


10 


10. Coorg . . . . . . 


170 


246 . 


87 


108 


66 


178 


94 


274 


137 


270 


82 


11. Delhi .. 


163 ' 


226 


72 


79 


44 


146 


71 


264 


00 


264 


76 


12. Madras 


. 108 


188 


30 


64 


20 


121 


86 


236 


61 


227 


28 


13. North. West Frontier Provinoe 


49 


80 


12 


22 


8 


44 


13 


114 


20 


98 


12 



(Districts and Administered 
territories). 

14. Punjab .-. .. »i 

15. United Provinoes erf Agra and 

Oudh. 

States and Agenoiet . . 

16. Assam States .. . . 

17. Baluchistan States .. 

18. Baroda State 
10. Bengal States 

20» Bihar and Orissa States 

21, Bombay States . . 

22, Central India Agenoy , - 

28. Central Provinces States . . 
24. Cochin State 

26. Gwalior State ■ 

26. Hyderabad State 

27. Jammu and Kashmir State 

23, Madras States (excluding Coohin 

and Travanoore). 

29. Mysore State . . * . 

30. North -West Frontier Province 

(Agendo* and Tribal Areas). 

31. Punjab States 

32. Punjab States Agenoy ' ... 

33. Rajputana, Agenoy . . 

34. Sikkim State .. - .. 
36. Travancore State ■ . 

36. United Provinces States .. 

37. Western India States Agenoy 
M22CO 



63 


too 


17 


30 


9 


69 


18 


141 


29 


118 


17 


•65 


94 


11 

f 


37 


7 


71 


18 


120 


IB 


108 


11 


82 


130 


SO 


60 


21 


100 


37 


171 


48 


151 


26 


61 


98 


26 


30 


13 


66 


27 


129 


42 


119 


24 


182 


228 


62 


76 


36 


148 


63 


195 


63 


263 


66 


209. 


331 


79 


167 


76 


301 


132 


4T0 


147 


364 


66 


SI ' 


104 


' 11 


80 


7 


60 


13 


138 


16 


127 


10 


39 


73 


0 


28 


4 


49 


e 


86 


7 


91 


6 


71 


123 


10 


48 


11 


02 


19 


172 


27 


144 


14 


62 
23 


92 


0 


85 


7 


61 


10 


112 


14 


111 


9 


42 


3 


10 


2 


24 


3 


62 


5 


52 


3 


837 


460 


220 


264 . 


191 


439 


808 


676 


321 


498 


187 


47 


78 


11 


31 


7 


64 


10 


90 


14 


94 


11 


60 


86 


12 


39 


9 


71 


13 


137 


20 ' 


90 


11 


40 


70 


• 


18 


5 


88 


8 


89 


10 


87 


0 


121 


230 


21 


35 


9 


170 


30 


245 


89 


290 


19 


106 


174 


83 


41 


17 


1B8* 


48 


206 


58 


208 


30 


374. 


383 


72 


144 


37 


224 


66 


368 


103 


392 


79 


42 


74 


a 


17 


3 


30 


6 


86 


8 


90 


6 


42 


70 


1 


14" 


S 


32 


7 


81 


11 


90 


1 


43 


78 


6 


23 


8 


49 


6 


86 


8 


96 


• 


3ft 


60 


8 


7 


1 


16 




69 


8 


96 


4 


280 


: 408 


168 


166 


US 


314 


' 200 


630 


274 


476 


153 


49 


SO 


4 


36 


3 . 


66 


6 


104 


9 


106' 


i 


125 


,204 


43 


98 


31 


166 


63 


262 


60 


336 


39 
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CHAPTER L£. — LITERACY. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 
Literacy by Religion, Sex and Locality. 

Number \wi mille wlio are literate. 



Hindu. 



Jain. 



MlluIidii. 



Christian. 



Tribal. 







Mains. Fp 


males. 


Males. 1'' 


— •» 
umalns. 


t 1 

Males. 


Females 


— i / 

. Males. 


Females 


Male*. 


Females. 


1 




S 


3 


4 


S 


6 


7 


8 


0 


10 


11 


India 




1M 


21 


682 


109 


107 


10 


352 


303 


18 


* 


Ajiner-Mftrwaxa . . 


* t 


164 


S3 


790 


82 


196 


29 


848 


773 


0 


Si • 


Andaman and Nioobar Island! 




261 


64 




a « 


194 


42 


47a 


290 


I 


■ •> 


Assam (Inclusive oi State*) • ■ 




186 


20 


716 


64 


11S 


16 


277 


144 


■1 


4 


Baraahistan . • • . ■ * 




£10 


146 


778 


111 


44 


3 


786 


644 






Bengal . . < • 




263 


00 


644 


203 


118 


17 


487 


380 


14 




Bihar and Ortega . . • ■ 




102 


7 


601* 


164* 


100* 


H" 


ICR* 


82* 


18 


1 

A 


Bombay including Aden • * 




178 


26 


640 


108 


■ 121 


16 


450 


£84 


10 




BurmaT/ * * ■ ■ ■ ■ 




USA 


100 






372 


60 










Central Province* and Berw . . 




118 


f) 


625* 


100* 


265 


30 


626 


90S 


10 

Am 


1 
A 


Coorg • ■ • ■ • < 


I ■ 




86 




324 


•03 


31 


432 


tlv 






l)elhi ** ** *• 




"208 


60 


688 


154 


213 


60 


612 


438 


• ■ 


* • 


Madias . . . . • • 




10* 


26 




fifl 


220 




97BJ 


14T 


4 

D 




If orth-West Frontier Prorinoe (Distriotl. . 


eiu 








49 

u 


• 

9 


too 


til 
DM 






and Administered Territories). 
























Punjab 




166 


26 


6U2 


87 


5*J 


8 


121 


74 


( m 




Uait«d Provinces of Agra and Ondh 




- 01 


B 


590 ■ 


128 


©7 


16 


31*7 


241 






Balnchiatan States . . ■ . . 




400 


g 






in 

1U 












Baroda State . . < . 




316 


72 


640 


208 


420 


79 




2d3 


37 


4 


Bengal States . . 




119 


13 


7*56 


80 


74 


6 


218 


44 






Bihar and Orisas, States . . 




78 


o 


» » 






* * 






0 


• t- 


Bombay Statos . > 




114 


13 


383 


68 


138 


18 


801 


150 


0 




Central Indian Agency 




83 


. » 


637 


100 


198 


a 


672 


630 


2 




Central Provinces St* tee 




00 


3 






272 


33 


60 


26 


8 




Cochin State . . . , 




428 


169 


716 


177 


276 


19 




388 






Gwalior State 




60 


g 


398 


&i 




4>n 


UK 

v-tO 








Hyderabad State 




70 




319 


JW 
w 




«r 


4-11 




10 


I 


Jammn and Kashmir State 




187 


10 


802 


386 




2 


294 


300 


16 


* m 


Madras States (excluding Cochin and 


Tra- 


221 


21 


570 


125 


336 


IS 


£80 


23 






vanoure). 




















Hyson State . , 




161 


24 


442 


77 


284 


101 


458 


341 


22 


1 


North-West Frontier Province (Agenc 
and Tribal areas). 


ies 


430 


- 91 






177 


36 


947 


171 




■ * 






74 


0 


60S 


67 


66 


A 


022 


636 






Punjab States Agency 




98 


- 8 


443 


38 


34 


4 


212 


178 






Raj put ana Agency 




63 


4 


607 


32 


71 


7 


649 


663 




■ * 


Sikkim State 




73 


4 


1,000 




813 




817 


' 322 


65 




Travancore State 




399 


142 


611 




2S3 


30 


400 


251 


38 


2 


United Provinces States 




1<K> 


4 


388 


105 


55 


5 


as 


20 






Western India States Agency . . 




168 


36 


670 


196 


253 


23 


7M 


706 


37 


27 


t Otherwise compiled by Rocos 

Males 
Females 




Other 
Indians 

638 

323 


• 


Includes States. 

Othpr InrJiyen- 
Burrrjesu. OW Races. 

717 350 

210 so 


tneio-Burman 
Uncus. 

402 

180 


Chinese. 
404 
171 




Others. 
914 
880 



Province, State of Agenoy. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 
Literacy in English by Age, Sex and Locality. 

Literate in English par 10,000, 
1931. 

, » 
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1MI. 
-* 



mi. 



_ ... All ago* 6 Allsfns6 Alleges* 

6—10 10 — 16 16—40 SO and otm. and over, and otw. and ovar. 



Fa- Fe. Fe. f & Yth 

Males, male*. Male*, males. Hales, males. Hale*, males, Ms 1m. male*. Hale*, males, Hslca, male*, 



IKOIA 

Provlnosi ■ • 

Ajmer-Mervara . . •• 
Andaman and Nicobar Island* 
Asaam • . 

Baluchistan •• *■ 

Bengal • • ■ • • • 
Bihar and Orisia 

Bombay ■■ 

Burma ■■ •• 



69 

57 

112 41 
76 46 8*5 114 



IS 139 13 S33 « 260 « 218 88 160 18 10» 12 

10 130 31 851 47 265 28 £24 SB 116 19 121 14 

71 643 99 830 78 447 71 364 66 S69 88 

9 130 634 134 618 118 816 111 329 170 

88 8 117 18 S46 26 £72 14 220 16 ISP 11 111 6 

474 847 928 602 1,378 409 1,438 749 1,338 608 184 26 119 SI 

146 82 808 68 643 68 406 ' 46 437 48 330 S3 228 16 

21 4 B2 7 143 U 113 7 98 7 78 6 47 • 

* 

46 22 126 49 424 92 861 60 286 66 230 87 168 86 

66 35 133 62 284 81 233 46 202 60 166 88 104 24 



Central Province* and Bene . . 


23 


6 


61 


14 


17B 


21 


133 


12 


111 


IS 


84 


9 


64 


6 


Coorg ii ■ • • • ■ • 


104 


66 


266 


136 


574 


218 


467 ' 


86 


406 


US 


301 


65 


188 


85 


Delhi- 


162 


89 


405 


148 : 


1,111 


224 


1,088 


'205 


896 


183 


666 


10S 






Madras •• •• 


81 


19 


164 


39 


428 


66 


302 


S3 


267 


85 


IBS 


23 


140 


IS 


North-West Frontier Province ■ ■ 


30 


10 


83 


14 


382 


21 


331 


23 


256 


SO 


169 


10 


98 


9 


Punjab including Agency ■•• 


80 
* 


8 


105 


17 


844 


82 


210 


SO 


188 


19 


117 


12 


92 


12 


United Provinces of Agra and Oudb. . . 


27 


8. 


66 


13 


174 


19 


128 


14 


109 


13 


73 


10 


66 


8 


States and Ageusias. >> 


27 


B 


95 


28 


264 


. 45 


176 


21 


151 


22 


97 


16 


62 


9 


B&roda States . • • ■ 


33 


8 


169 


23 


578 


42 


813 


16 


281 


18 


163 


10 


104 


li 




















Central India Agency . ■ ■ ' 


18 


6 


43 


11 


161 


16 


US 


10 


02 


10 


68 


6 ' 


41 


S 


















Cochin State • • • • " 


104 


64 


383 


183 


1,118 


406 


60S 


187 


662 


163 


363 


76 


233 


36 


GwaHor Stat* 


17 


S 


42 


6 


102 


9 


99 


7 


70 


6 


66 


2 








J 
16 
























31 


10 


78 


171 


21 


118 


12 


106 


13 


56 


10 


39 


6 


Hyderabad State •' 




















Janunu and Kashmir State 


24 


3 


66 


6 


209 


10 


130 


6 


113 
• 

• 


6 


68 


• 


42 


1 












V 






Myaore State •• " 


20 


13 


187 


57 


460 


87 


321 


48 


271" 


48 


202 


83 


133 


26 


Raj put ana Agenoy ■• •• 


16 


2 


36 


S 


87 


6 


66 


■ 4 


66 


4 


84 


S 


24 


2 

• 








19 


2 


73 


4 


75 


8 


56 


8 


70 


8 


41 


1 


8ikkim State .. •<■ 


8 


























Travaneoro State . . *• 


62 


27 


167 


76 


633 


162 


871 


■ 66 


808 


72 


247 


" 68 


152 


.23 


Western India States Agenoy ■• 


29 


8 


120 


7 


384 


16 


243 


.. 8 

ft 


206 


7 


• 


# 


* 


* 








Included against Bombay. 



















M22CC 
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CIIAPT£R IX . — 'LITERACY. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 
Literacy by Caste. 



Number per l.WO who are Number rwr 10,000 

literate. literate in English. 

Caste. 





1921 




1921 




T'J'il 




1921 






, 






> r 












Malfs. Females. 


Mule*. Females. 


Malw. Fouialm. 


Males. Females - 


1 


2 




4 


5 


0 


7 


g 


g 
• 


ASSAM. 


















Ahom . . 


. . 246 


J4 


J 07 


n 
V 


»&1 


7 


3 >0 


6 


Juei •• .. 




lew 


t ra 
1-JO 


11 


J J-s 


rt 
I 


83 


2 


Kachari (Tribal) 


62 


3 


17 








10 




BALUCHISTAN. 


















BalucMBUoth) 


8 




8 




4 




2 


■• 


Brahui 


12 




9 




5 


-• 


2 


•■ 


Pathao 


21 


1 


13 




23 


1 


8 




BENGAL, 


















Baidya 


777 


476 


714 


431 


5.295 


1.402 


4,458 


613 


Brahman 


845 


218 


654 


169 


2,888 


332 


2,5<>4 


K>3 


Kayastba 


571 


209 


559 


154 


2.740 


354 


2,285 


123 


Barui 


2S4 


56 


356 


38 


721 


58 


716 


13 


Kamar . . • . 


250 


37 


322 


24 


4,'jO 


42 


413 


9 


Jogi(Jufri) 


240 


33 


290 


14 


396 


32 


2*3 


7 


Nupit. . . . . . 


198 


25 


245 


16 


333 


28 


3'»8 


7 


Baishuab 


284 


37 


259 


18 


417 


35 


2*4 


7 


Kaibartta (Cbaei) 


324 


39 


218 


11 


472 


19 


241 


3 


Goala.. 


165 


24 


181 


12 


293 


19 


227 


5 


Dhoba 


137 


19 


142 


8 


I5H 


12 


148 


3 


Nam&Budra 


.. 145 


15 


142 


6 


2^4 


9 


134 


2 


Kaibartta (Jalia) 


120 


22 


llu 


6 


133 


22 


10-J 


3 


Jolaha 


133 


40 


81 


4 


2o0 


tio 


39 


I 


Bagdi 


34 


4 


40 


o 


2U 


3 


30 




Hari . . , . , , 


3« 


5 


36 


1 


18 


4 


14 




Bauri 


14 


5 


11 


1 


9 




7 




Santal 


14 


4 


8 




7 




2 




BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


















Kayaatha 


605 


118 


591 


84 


1,813 


131 


1,592 


51 


B rah hi an 


356 


23 


304 


1» 


37 1 


16 


2iW 


3 


Babhan 


233 


25 


222 


20 


113 


3 


12(1 


3 


Rajput 


217 


13 




9 


150 


3 


182 


2 


Khandait . , , , 


197 


9 


160 


7 


82 


I 


5ri 




Teli .. 


114 


4 


93 


2 


30 


1 


23 




Kurmi 


' .. 93 


4 


76 


2 


39 




20 




Ctaasa 


95 


3 


75 


2 


18 




14 




Jolaha . . . . 


67 


8 


^ 00 


7 


■10 


1 


42 


4 


Gaura . . , , 


60 


2 


35 


1 


1J 




7 


1 


Goala . . 


37 


2 


20 


I 


17 




14 




Dhobi 


29 


2 


20 


1 


5 




0 


1 


Ho 


17 


1 


14 


1 


13 




17 


1 


Pan(HindiT) .. 


23 




15 




1 




2 




Santal (Hindu).. 


12 


1 


13 




4 




4 




Oraon (Tribal) 


14 


7 


12 


1 


12 




4 


1 


liosadh- 


12 


1 


8 


1 


4 




2 


■ ■ 


Munda (Tribal) 


11 


i 


10 


1 


6 




3 


1 


Santal (Tribal) 


8 


L 


7 


1 


2 




4 


• • 


Chamar 


10 


1 


8 




2 


• * 


1 


• • 



I 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V—contd. 



Number per 1,000 wha an N amber per 10.000 

litemt* * Hunt* in English. 

Cute, 







r" 


1931 


■» 


1921 




1931 




1921 






















1 








Males. Females. Make. Female*. 


Male*. Female*. Halts. Female*. 




1 




2 


3 


4 


6 


6 


7 


• 8 


9 


BOMBAY. 




















Brahman 




• ■ 


788 


231 


652 


144 


2,507 


221 


1,612 


72 


Lfili&na 


* ■ ■ * 




470 


74 


343 


77 


790 


20 


443 


61 


Lingayat 


• a • a 


• a 


203 


20 


231 


16 


136 


1 


69 


1 


Mar&tha 


■ * ■ » 


■• 


223 


28 


58 


' 1 


148 


2 


20 


1 


Agri .. 


• 1 ■ # 


i . 


98 


3 


41 


3 


14 


1 


0 




Mahar, Dhed 


J» • * * 


■ i 


63 


5 


23 


1 


28 


1 


,13 


1 


Bbarwod 


a a • • 




25 


a 


10 


1 


3 

t 




2 


t * 


Bhil .. 


* * * * 

BURMA. 


* • 


10 


• • 


4 




I 






* » 


Arakaneee 


• • ■ • 


* ■ 


678 


163 


652 


79 


230 


37 


105 


16 


Moo Group 


t * • ■ 


I a- 


457 


124 


402 


101 


85 


' 8 


30 


7 


Karen Group 


« • a * 


m , 


341 


144 


222 


78 


101 


52 


86 


41 


Taungthu 


■ a • • 




276 


31 


158 


17 


22 


6 


15 


1 


Kuki Chin Group 


■J *■ 


30 


a a 


102 


8 


13 


> • 


9 


4 


Palaung-Wa Group 


* t 


116 


2 


87 


A 


8 


a a 


a 


• m 


Kachin 






46 


13 


21 


9 


10 


1 


6 


• * 


CENTRAL PROVINCES 


AND 


















BERAR. 




















Baniya 


m a * ■ 


* * 


698 


74 


430 


41 


462 


11 


109 


6 


Brahman 


» • ■ • 


* • 


581 , 


122 


389 


63 


1,345 


103 




40 


Rajput 


a • ■ * 




209 


15 


137 


11 


loo 


a 
0 




A 

V 


Kal&r. . 


• a * • 




180 


10 


127 


6 - 


70 


11 


50 
lA 

IV 


3 


Kurmi 






124 


4 


82 


A 

3 






Kunbi 


i a * * 




144 


5 


78 


2 


451 


it 




1 


Mali ' 




* ■ 


92 


3 


66 


3 


on 
SO 








Lodhi 




• ■ 


88 


3 


61 


8 


12 


• • 


AO 

ZZ 




Teli .. 




* • 


103 


3 


59 


4 


OA 


■ • 


1A 


1 
1 


Lobar 


• * » * 


* a 


147 


4 


55 


6 


24 




24 


7 


Dhobi 


#4 • ■ 


■ ■ 


62 


3 


39 


4 


1 £ 






» * 








2 


31 


4 


14 




(Ml 


* 
m 


AbJr 


at • * 


a t 


AJ 


1 










Mehra 


■ • • " 




56 


3 


27 


$9 
££ 

1 A 

IV 


• * 




* 4 


Dhimar 






33 


2 


23 


9 


0 






a 4 * • 


•• 














Gond 


* * • • 


a ■ 


17 


1 


10 


1 


q 

V 

3 








Chamar 


• > • • 

MADRAS. 


■ I 


™. 


1 


8 


1 




3 


a 4 


(IncJtadtng 


Cochin and 
core.) 


Travan- 








t 














800 
604 


286 


608 


152 


3.271 


183 


1,895 


83 


Brahman 


. • ■ ■ 


a • 


276 


491 


215 


694 


137 


433 


49 


Nayai 


• a ■ ■ 


■ * 


615 
447 
152 


68 


621 


64 


354 


13 . 


_ 288 


9 


Komati 


I" 


- * * 


97 


387 


25 


348 


16 


236 


5 


Chetti 


• a • • 




8 


298 


21 


78 


* * 


109 


6 


V&niyan 


• m ■ • 


* « 


462 


95 


277 


26 


73 


8 


69 


a 


Kantmalan 
Labbai 


a ■ * 1 
• ■ < * ■ 


• ■ 


438 
186 
764 


27 
10 

625 


300 
261 


15 
18 


240 
172 


6 
6 


92 
79 


"4 
2 




mm • • 




244 


38 


3,329 


723 


263 


17 


Kshatriya 




n * 












38- 




• • ■ * 




235 


' 8 


163 


5 


98 


3 


1 


KaUan 


* a • • 


a • 


149 


25 


119 


17 


220 


8 


182 


6 


Telaga 


at * ■ 


• ■ 


266 


46 


117 


8 


96 


4 


19 




Manpilla 
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CHAPTER IX. — LITERACY. 



Number per 1,000 who are 
literate. 



Number par 10,000 
literate in English. 



Caste. 



1931 



1921 



1931 
*■ 



1021 



Males. Females, Male*. Female*. Males. Females. Males. Females. 



1 - . 


2 


3 


4 


6 


0 


7 


8 


9 


MADRAS. 


















(Including Cochin and Travaneore) — eontd. 
















Idaiyaii 


472 


<MJ 4 

iH 


1 1 4 
lit 


a 

V 




lie 

1.J5 


90 


4 


Pattan 


66 


1 


AA 

40 


SS 


1 A 
1U 




7 


• * 


Paraiyan . . . . 


56 


ft 


QT 
01 


Q 




a 

a 


16 


1 


Golla .. .. • 


46 


o 

a 


n.\ 


S 




> 

i 1 


ton 

26 


1 


Mala . . » . . • . . 


16 


1 


It) 


1 
1 






7 




Madiga 


9 


1 


fi 
tf 


1 


4 


* • 


6 




Cherum&n . . . . . . 


13 


3 


A 

a 


1 
1 


* * 




I 




NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 


















PROVINCE. 


















A wan . . . . • • 


67 


10 


29 


2 


167 


29 




" 


Pathan 


48 


5 


23 


1 

A 


120 


14 






PUNJAB. 


















Khatri 


438 


114 


377 


61 


1,277 


85 


1 fU'Mt 


ov 


Baniya (Agarwal) 


490 






an 


too 


1 7 


flO 1 


10 


Arora. . 


364 




OQ 1 




too 


9Q 
if 


*0O 


i a 
lu 


Brahman 


268 


in 


91 J. 

*1* 


Id 


AT.*} 


OA 




8 


Saiyid 


216 


VI 


179 
1 i£ 


OA 


4SJ 


OA 


341 


11 


Sheikh 


19S 






a4 


040 


41 9 
43 


Sol 


11 


Pathan 


140 


9A 


tun 


i j 






2.8 


7 


Kashmiri , . . . 


140 


6L 


a i 


11 


409 


33 


167 


7 


Rajput 


69 


1 i 
11 


c£j 

09 


6 


1G9 


9 


S3 


6 


IWkhan .. ., 


"70 


V 




6 


95 


3 


30 


1 


Jat 


55 


7 


32 


3 


76 


3 


36 


- 1 


Kanet 


49 


1 


3ft 


1 


29 




24 


■ * 


Awan.. 


60 


Q 


3d 


■ 
i 








t * 


Axain . . . . . . 


56 


is 


no 


3 


112 


9 


52 


1 


Nai .. 


48 


4 


28 


2 


50 


1 


24 


1 


Mirasi 


41 


3 


28 


I 


28 


1 


17 


1 


Lobar 


61 


a 


so 


2 


£5 




36 


1 


Ahir 


30 


2 


22 


I 


49 


1 


27 


1 


J Lin War ( Jhjwar) . , . , 


42 


4 


22 


2 


39 




22 




Julaha 


32 


3 


20 


1 


28 


1 


10 




Biloch 


24 


2 


16 


1 


23 




12 




Teli 


24 


2 


13 


1 


24 


1 


9 




Mochi , , , . , . 


20 


2 




t 
I 


10 




4 




Kumhar .. , , 


21 


2 


9 


I 


21 




7 




Chamar 


14 


1 


9 


• i 


7 




2 




Machhi 


17 


2 


7 


1 


19 




5 




Chuhra .. ( . 


13 


3 


4 


• • 


14 




4 




UNITED PROVINCES OF 


















AGRA AND OUDH. 


















Kayastha 


702 


191 


623 


80 


1,964 


215 


1,122 


30 


Saiyid 


380 


87 


210 


38 


895 


36 


227 


13 


Brahman 


293 


25 


191 


13 


244 


19 


122 


8 


Rajpot 


133 


14 


114 


12 


118 


4 


67 


6 


J»t .. 


81 


8 


SI 


2 


71 


4 


38 


1 


Julaha 


54 


5 


30 


3 


24 


1 


9 


Barhai 


44 


4 


27 


2 


19 


2 


in 


7 


Kurmi 

. . . , 


64 


1 


30 


1 


17 


10 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE \—concld. 

Number per 1,000 who are - Number per 10,000 
literate. literate in English. 

Cnete. 

, . . 

1931 1021 1931 1921 



Males. Femajeg. Male*. Femalea. Males. Female*. Male*. Females. 





1 




2 


3 


4 


6 


0 


7 


8 


9 


UNITED PROVINCES OF AGRA 


















AND OUDO.—amd. 




















Teli .. 




• « 


43 


2 


22 


1 


" 10 




6 




Lohar 


* ■ ■ » 




46 


2 


"so 


1 


22 


* a 


6 


• « 








31 


2 


10 


1 


13 




4 




fiai . . 








« 


IT 
Li 


Z 


1 A 
10 




0 


1 


Lodha 






24 


1 


13 


1 


4 




2 


1 


Akii . , 


* • • ■ 


* » 


3SO 


1 




- ■ • 


8 


*- ■ 


4 


* • 


Dom 






10 




12 


* • 


2 


* * 


8 




Xahar 






18 


1 


17 


1 


8 


1 


e 


- 1 


Mallah 






22 




10 




0 




2 


w m 


Gadariya 


* * • * 




11 


I 


6 




6 


a 


14 




Komhar 






11 


J 


8 




6 


■ 


A 
* 


* # 


Bhangi 






1 A 
10 


t 


0 




6 


2 


3 


■ * 


Dhobi 






7 


1 


3 




' 2 


2 


2 


-• 


Bhar .. 




•• 


8 


• • 


4 




1 




2 


•• 


Paul .. 


* • ■ » 




4 




3 




2 




1 




Chamar , 


BARODA. 




8 


• 


2 




2 




1 




Brahman 






780 


284 


800 


168 


1,838 




909 


,32 


Kunbi 






478 


97 


267 


38 


256 


4 , 


97 


I 


" CENTRAL INDIA. 




















Baniya 








34 




16 


317 


1 A 

10 


1 In 
110 


I 


Brahman 


• • ■ * 




2«e 


. 27 , 


123 


6 


• 317 


19 


38.. 


; * 


Rajput 






166 


21 


' 75 


13 


' 109 " 


■5 


38 




Gujor. . 


■ • * ■ 




60 


- i 


- .25 


. 2. 


10 




9, 


" 


Bhii .. 






fi 




7 










Gond 






6 




6 






I 






GWALIOR. 




















Baniya 






263 


61 


352 


27 


234 


12 


166 


A 


Brahman 






197 


48 


182 


27 


338 


17 


233 


, 10 


Rajput 


HYDERABAD. 


■ . 


126 


10 


77 

• 


16 


So 


2 


48 


1 


Brahman 






701 


79 


437 


63 


708 


67 


338 


-36 


Kpmati 






268 


17 


270 


10 


78 


14 


36 


2 


Lingayat 






88 


8 


76 


3 


"60 


4 


26 


I 


Kapu 






64 


8 


47 


2 


60 


7 


12 




Telatca 


• * * * 


■ * 


42 


4 


26 


3 


76 


3 


36 


I 


5ln.ru tha 






30- 


4 


23 


2 


24 


2 


9 




Madiga 


MYSORE. 




10 


1 


2 


1 


7 


1 


1 




Brahman 






783 


344 


707 


203 


3,386 


346 


2,399 


112 


Sheikh 




. ■ 


302 


102 


206 


50 


360 


34 


187 


7 


Lingayat 






301. 


. 22 . 


203 


11 


140 


6 . 


63 


1 


Vakkaiiga 






122 


5 


76 


3 


' 53' 


3 


25 


1 


Kuruba 






68 


3 


40 


1 


34 


* ■ 


13 




Beda .. 






58 


. 4 


36 


3 


21 


1 


8 




RAJPUTANA. 












■ m 








Baniya (Mahajan) . . - 




692 


23 


442 


17 


189 


fi 


103 


1 


Brahman 






237 


14 


169 


10 


274 


4 


81 


3 


Rajput 






70 


11 ' 


52 


0 


95 


' 2 


32 


2 


Jat . . 






12 


.1 


10 




16 


• * 


3 




Gnjat'.. 






8 




7 




3 




8 


* ■ 


Mirta 


. ■ • ■ 




10 




6 




1 


■ « 


• • 


* • 


Moo ... . 






5 




S 


* * 






1 


* * 


Kumhar 






11 




6 


1 


8 




2 


* t 



Province, State or Agency. 



1 

INDIA 
Provinces 

Ajmer-Memare 
And AID an and Nioobaf Islands 
Assam 
Baluchistan 

Bihar and Orisaa 

Bombay . ■ . • > • 

Burma 

CeDtr^J Prcvinoee and Barir 
Coorg 
DelW 

Madras . , . . . . 

N'orth-Weat Frontier. Province 
Punjab 

United Provinces of Agra and Ondb 
States and Agencies 
Baroda State .. 
Central India Agoaoy 
Cochin State . . 
Qwaljar State . . 
Hyderabad St* to 
Jannnu and Ktielwair State 
Mysore State . . 
*Ptuijab States Ageney 
Kajputann Agpacy 
Slkiim State . . 
TravMicore Slate 
Western India States Agenoy 

Nuts. — The fijfviree for \> 
* Included 



Mules- 



A LI ages 10 and over. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 
Progress of literacy since 1901. 

Number literate par millo 



Females. 



Males. 



16—20. 



20 and over. 



Females. 



Males. 



Females, 



1 

11*31. 




" - 




r 








r 






* ( 










t 














^ 


1921. 


1911. 


1001. 


1031. 


mm 
IltZJ. 


1(11 ) 


1001. 1031. 


1021. 


1011. 


1901. 


1031. 


1021. 


191 1, 


1001. 


1931. 


1921. 


1011. 


LUUl. 


1931. 1921. 1011. 1001. 


2 


3 


4 


£ 


6 


7 




s 


10 


11 


12 


13 


U 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


174 


161 


140 


120 

* 


31 


23 


13 


0_ 


10ft 


174 


144 


132 


44 


36 


21 


14 


185 


171 


160 


130 


28 


20 


12 


8 


178 


167 


J47 


134 


i 


22 


14 


9 


199 


170 


151 


138 


42 


35 


22 


14 


190 


178 


167 


145 


27 


19 


12 


8 


223 


220 


1(S3 


142 


37 


28 


17 


10 


232 


211 


160 


119 


48 


44 


37 


13 


240 


227 


171 


157 


33 


26 


14 


9 


240 


240 


224 


311 


et 
Ol 


JO 


30 


108 


187 


lnj 


f TA 


Old 


act 


«J J 


37 


169 


253 


260 




oO» 


47 


3U 


36 


90 


169 


1+4 


117 


89 




1 R 
"I 


a 
O 


6 


ISO 


1 OA 


1 id 


ao 


9*1 




1 o 


8 


179 


150 


141 

1x1 


n i 
1*4 


20 


13 


7 


5 


4(>0 


70 


Kit 






CI 


J 
4 




460 




£0/ 




J vU 


917 


104 




A 1/1 

410 


946 






161 


166 


152 


•• 


201 


zJu 




1 




OQ 
— J 


ID 




210 




loo 


■\ 


J I 
* A 


!>ft 


Jff 










■I 


32 


21 












V138 
















ll75 








I 13 








1 175 






13 ] 


• 9 


108 


114 


104 . 


f 




7 


5 _ 


r 


118 


111 


103 


J 


ii 


10 


7 


J 


116 


128 


114 


J 


7 


7 






1*0 


181 


168 


148 


30 


30 


17 


ii 


222 


817 


171 


168 


46 


63 


28 


19 


195 


184 


163 


153 


27 


24 


15 


9 


614 


676 


406 


498 


175 


123 


79 


57 


61 8 


569 


479 


485 


210 


156 


]<i9 


77 


662 


620 


544 


537 


171 


118 


73 


53 


122 


103 


87 


78 


11 


10 


4 


3 


152 


142 


109 


01 


17 


18 


8 


4 


127 


104 


87 


83 


9 


9 


3 


2 


204 


238 


104 


159 


02 


64 


36 


20 


S74 


220 


167 


162 


137 


121 


57 


37 


279 


256 


214 


173 


82 


52 


31 


19 


248 


201 




^ 


77 


44 




* 


264 


190 




( 


00 


65 






204 


217 






76 


42 


* 




2TI 


199 


183 


16(1 


32 


26 


17 


12 


23ft 


204 


184 


1*16 


51 


44 


29 


22 


227 


£14 


108 


175 


28 


22 


14 


10 


104 


95 


SI 


8S 


13 


12 


9 


7 


131 


114 


82 


78 


20 


20 


12 


9 


113 


102 


91 


101 


12 


11 


S 


7 


112 


90 


84 


86 


19 


11 


8 


4 


140 


96 


78 


82 


29 


17 


12 


6 


IIS 


94 


05 


95 


16 


9 


7 


4 


Vu 


85 


78 


73 


12 


8 


6 


3 


120 


02 


83 


77 


17 


12 


9 


4 


108 


80 


82 


81 


11 


7 


6 


3 


154 


127 


107 


l'X) 


35 


29 


12 


8 


1SI 


144 


106 


104 


55 


47 


2o 


12 


160 


132 


115 


108 


30 


24 


10 


7 


3<H 


277 


220 


1U9 


80 


£2 


2ft 


» 


470 


364 


258 


206 


147 


105 


40 


13 


354 


2(55 


216 


20S 


55 


34 


15 


7 


11)3 


70 


«4 


ca 


10 


7 


3 


4 


112 


78 


61 


76 


14 


11 


5 


8 


111 


81 


69 


7? 


9 


6 


3 


3 


497 


303 


329 


3' 12 




J 27 


70 


59 


575 




303 




321 


174 




77 


498 


397 


367 


343 


187 


113 


73 




?7 


77 


t 


t 


12 


S 


t 


t 


90 


78 


t 


t 


14 


11 


t 


t 


94 


83 


t 


t 


II 


7 


T 


t 


93 


65 


07 


70 


12 


o 


C 


« 


137 


80 


69 


77 


20 


14 


7 


6 


90 


67 


72 


75 


» 11 


8 


4 


4 


70 


54 


63 


52 


7 


3 




J 


80 


53 


42 


45 


10 


4 


*> 


1 


67 


61 


62 


Go 


6 


3 


2 


1 


1M 


m 






36 


21 


15 




20ft 


174 


137 


144 




13 


24 


lfi 


2fMf 


109 


152 


129 


30 


19 


13 


8 


79 


• 


* 


• 


7 


• 


• 


• 


SI 


• 


• 


• 


11 


• 


• 


• 


90 


• 


• 


* 


7 


• 


* 


• 


S8 


61 


79 


75 


a 


ft 


8 


2 


86 


80 


70 


76 


8 


7 


4 


3 


Oft 


90 


88 


63 


G 


5 


3 


2 


77 


101 


1Q8 


125 


4 


4 


4 


9 


60 


70 


73 


85 


3 


ft 


3 


& 


06 


127 


132 


155 


4 


4 


4 


3 


464 


425 


329 




178 


178 


64 


90 


too 


437 


318 


264 


274 




07 


6S 


475 


440 


369 


320 


153 


160 


5ti 


35 


225 


s 


s 


§ 


45 


I 


I 


1 


103 


1 


1 


i 


64 


! 


s 


§ 


236 


S 


S 


$ 


3» 


s 


§ 


S 
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according to the returns of the Education Department since 1901. 

Number of Institutions. Scholars. 

I ' » X , ! ' ■ . 



- 1931. 

a 


1921. 

a 


1911. 
4 


1901. 
0 


1931. 
0 


1921. 
7 


1911. 
8 


1901. 
ft 


333 


233 


103 


186 


92,028 


69,685 


31,447 


20,447 


13,681 


8,816 


6,442 


M16 


£,286,411 


1.239,524 


890,061 
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118,413 
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9,362,748 


6,310.461 


4,676.466 


8,150.678 


6,891 


3,948 


6,783 


966 


315,650 


132,706 


164,644 


33,900 


34,879 


33,929 


39,491 


43,292 


«32.249 


639,129 


630.438 


617,818 



Total .. 262,068 £06,016 179,322 146,966 12,689,086 8,381,401 6,281,966 4,406,988 
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CHAPTER X, 

Language. 

Section i.—The Returns. 

147 For the return of language in the 1931 census two columns were provided — 
one for the speakers of mother-tongue, and the other for any language or languages 
habitually spoken, in addition to the mother-tongue, in daily or domestic life. 
Infants and deaf and dumb persona were to be credited with the same language 
as their mothers. The distribution and classification of Indian languages has been 
so exhaustively dealt with in the Linguistic Survey of India, the very important 
introductory volume to which appeared as recently as 1927, that little remains 
for a census to do with regard to the main languages of the country beyond recording 
their corresponding increase and decrease, ainee the area of any given tongue is 
hardly ever stable. In one respect, however, existing information was Lurking 
and that was the extent of the overlap of different languages in the numberless 
areas in which two or more co-exist. It is not suggested that this overlap is a^ 
permanent feature, and that areas speaking two languages at present will necessarily 
continue to do 60 in perpetuity, but in view of the not unreasonable desire of many 
Indians for a redistribution of provinces on a linguistic basis, as well as of the 
possibility of extensions of franchise to very considerable populations speaking some 
tribal language as their mother-tongue, to say nothing of the desirability of starting 
all primary education in the real language of the child to be taught, the record 
of this overlap has more than a purely academic interest. Moreover, apart from 
linguistics, the extent of the survival of tribal languages is a better index than that 
of the survival of tribal religion to the social cohesion of the tribe, since the test 
of language is easier and more definite than that of religion where the borderland 
of Hinduism is often vague and obscure. As a matter of fact the material 
collected of the distribution of mother-tongue and subsidiary languages in Qri<ssa 
irredenta and the coasts thereof was requisitioned by the Orissa Bounda'y 
Committee before it had been extracted from the schedules, and it was only by 
working himself and his staff to the verge of collapse that the Superindendent of 
Census Operations in Madras was able to provide adequate data in - time for the 
Committee to use it. 

148. In the case of Orissa unfortunately the very facts which the census 
schedule was designed to elicit operated towards impairing its value. This was on 
account of the stupid and unintelligent propaganda which was deliberately directed 
to misrepresent as Oriya what was not Oriya, or as non-Oriya what was. The 
result of this propaganda was the sort of foolishness which made both enumerated 
and enumerator ' plump ' for one language. If a man spoke Oriya as an alternative 
language with, say, Bengali as his mother-tongue he would return his mother- 
tongue as Bengali and perversely return Bengali again in the subsidiary column 
for fear of giving support to the Oriya case. Vice verm Oriya speakers equally 
at home in Telugu would conceal the fact by returning Oriya in both columns. 
Of the various agitators the Oriyas were easily the worst. So high did 
feeling run in the Orissa boundaries of Madras that special officers had to 
be appointed to superintend enumeration and abstraction. Nevertheless the 
return of subsidiary language, incomplete "as" it was, made it possible to 
indicate clearly enough the debatable areas where two languages were spoken 
and must have been of very considerable value to the Boundary Committee. 
The general percentage increase in Oriya-speakers since 1921 is in close relation 
to the average increase in population, and the consistency of the language 
returns in Ganjam as compared with those of previous censuses, excepting always 

that of 1901, indicates their general ac- 
curacy, The marginal table gives the 
figures from 1881 onwards talcing in 1931 
the total speakers of Oriya by mother- 
tongue only. If those speaking Oriya as 
a subsidiary language be added, it makes a 
total number of persons having a command 
of the Oriya language of 1,184,909— that is 
of no more than 57-7 per cent, of the 
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population of the Ganjam plains, to which the figures relate, as compared to the 
52-6 per cent, whose mother-tongue it is, but it is probable that there has been 
some understatement both of Oriya and of Telugu in the return of subsidiary 
language, as Oriya-Telugu bilingualism is extensive. The inaccuracy of the 1901 
figure was recognised at the time, and actually during the course of compilation 
a reference was made to the Census Superintendent as to the return of Reddikis, 
a Telugu caste, as Oriya speakers. The compilation was however continued in 
accordance with the return in the schedule. The Madras Government had a 
special enquiry made "in 1904 as to the language returns of 1901 and reported that 
the inaccuracy of the census figures in that year was due to the desire of Telugus to 
participate in the special advantages given to encourage the education of Oriyas ; 
to the belief that it was easier for Oriyas to obtain Government service than for 
Telugus ; and to the fact that there were more Oriya enumerators than Telugu, 
that they would ask their questions in Oriya, and would probably put down aa 
Oriya speaking all who answered in that language. Ganjam is predominantly 
bilingual and the return of subsidiary language was first introduced in 1931. 
So deep does bilingualism go in parts of Ganjam that from very infancy many 
grow up speaking both Oriya and Telugu and are so much at home in both that 
they cannot tell which to return as their mother-tongue. Some officers unfamiliar 
with this phenomenon found difficulty in appreciating the fact that small children 
can be bi ungual, and rejected returns of a subsidiary language under the 
age at which they considered it possible for a child to have learned a second one 
thoroughly, but in point of fact it is perfectly possible for a child to be bilingual 
from his first learning to speak, and the phenomenon is familiar in some parts of 
India where marriages between persons of different linguistic groups are common. 
The late Khan of Kalat spoke Brahui to his mother and Balochi to his father from 
infancy, and children lisping in two radically different tongues are common enough 
in the hills of Assam. 

149. Elsewhere than in and about Orissa the subsidiary language return Bitinpuibm. 
was fortunately not coloured by immediate politics, though not always free from 
political bias, as in the case of Bhopal State, where Urdu was returned " in 
deliberate disregard of the actual facts " in order to give effect to a sentiment 
that Hindus as well as Muslims living in that State ought to have the peculiarly 
Muslim variety of Hindustani as their mother-tongue instead of Rajasthani and 
even instead of Gondi. A similar sentiment caused Muslims in many parts of 
India to return Urdu (Hindustani) aa their mother-tongue and the local vernacular 
as their subsidiary language though the precise opposite was the real fact ; and 
the same sort of fueling was at work in the case of some Gondg who, considering 
Gondi of inferior social reputation, returned Halbi, a Marathi dialect, as their 
mother-tongue, giving Gondi, if at all, a3 subsidiary. In fact Mi. Grigson, when 
Administrator in Bastar State in 1930, stated that it was common for Gonds to 
affirm in court that they knew no language but Halbi, when as a matter of fact 
their wives and mothers coming to give evidence would be found to understand 
no tongue but Gondi, on which husbands and sons would admit that they did speak 
Gondi in their homes. The first stage in the disappearance of any language is 
the use of another as well in ordinary daily intercourse, and in cases of this kind 
it is probable that the provision for the return of a second language has extended 
the area of record of many of the hill, and jungle languages now in the process of 
becoming submerged, a process likely to be much accelerated by the ubiquitous 
increase of easy conmiunications. It has proved impossible to plot this overlap 
with precise reference to the numbers involved on a scale small enough to 
reproduce as an all-India map foT this volume. The linguistic map therefore which 
accompanies this report deals . only with the distribution of mother-tongues, 
and for detailed information as to subsidiary languages the student is referred to 
the various provincial reports in all of which, except in that for the United 
Provinces, where Hindustani alone is spoken, will be found a map showing the 
distribution by population figures not only of mother-tongue but of the actual 
numbers speaking various subsidiary languages in each district and income cases in 
even smaller units. . In the provincial volumes (Table XV, ii) will be found the 
details of subsidiary languages by the smallest territorial units for which it was 
practicable to give them where such languages were not evenly distributed over a 
district or larger area. A summary of this information will be found in Table 
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XV f\\ in pint ii of this volume and in the corres ponding subsidiary tabic; fit 1 lie 
end t f his chapter. 

Ch«n?« in 150. A few alterations of minor importance have been made in the clussifical ion 

clarification. of ] !Ui g Ua g e!s ay compared with thai of 1921. India thus appears, with 223 
instead of 222 languages although the Tibeto-Bunuan Sub-family is credited 
with only 1'2S instead of 134 languages. This reduction of six, increased 
to seven by the omission of unspecified Pahari, is mure than balanced by an addition 
of cue to the Eranian branch — Persian, a dialect of which is the- mother-tongue 
of a number of villages in Baluchistan, having here been added to the \ einHcuiar» 
of India ; of one to the Darelie branch, that is of Ba«hgali in the Kafir group 
which did not appear at all in 1921 ; of one to the worn hern group of the Indo- 
Aryan branch, Kottkaiii being treated as a separate language and not (as in 1921) 
as a dialect of Marathi ; and of seven to the unelassed languages, Biiruslia.«.ki 
appearing foT the first time. Andamanese being shown as two languages instead 
of one (since the language of the Jarawas, Sentineled and Ongos differs much from 
that of the Creat Andaman coa.st tribes), and the tuulrtssed (.hpsy tcu.gius apj car- 
ing as six instead of one, though there has been no change in nomenclature or 
classification except that thoy are not pooled as in 10*21 . in the case however of 
the Tibeto-Burman languages there are changes in grouping and nomenclature 
which need to be stated. In the Bodo group the speakers of the language .shown 
in 1921 as " Tipara or Mrung " have been returned partly under the same head and 
partly under the term Tsakchip in the Old Kuki sub-group of the Kuki-Chin group. 
In the Naga group Khoirao and Mar&mi have been merged in Menii ( = "Sopvoma 
or Mao" of 1921), and Chang, the cis-frontier speakers of which are very few, 
in the new term Other Eastern Naga laugmgex, which includes also Phnm and some 
trans-frontier languages spoken by casual individuals found inside the frontier 
at census time. >Iikir has been put in a group by itself, a,? besides having aHinitien 
to the Kachha Naga and Kabui languages it has strong alhnities to the Bodo 
tongues and some to the Kuki ones. Waring has also been omitted from the 
Naga-Kuki sub-group and shown in the Old Kuki sub-group of the Kuki-Chin 
group, with which it seems to have at least as muc h aflinity as with flu: Naga. In 
the Kuki-Chin group there have been changed of nouicivlatUi>* and amalgamation 
resulting in the disappearance from the list of l'ltnnn, Hiroi Lamg.'uig. ( hote, 
Vaiphei, Kamhow, Laiyo, Kwingly, Yokwa, Kaimgtso, Kwel.sliin, lfuafngi, Kyaw 
and Taungtha, and in the addition of Pankhu. ( hiubok, f'hinine, Bongru and 
Tsakohip as well as of Maiing transferred from the Na^a group. Sokte now includes 
Kamhow, Thado includes Jangsen, Lai includes Kaungt-io, Kwangli, Kwelshin, 
Tlangtlang, Laiyo and Yokwa, and Tashon includes llualngo. The Man and 
Karen languages probably have aflinity with the Mon-K Inner, with whuh indeed 
they were actually classified in 1911, but they are also reported to have Tai 
characteristics and the combination may be due to contact oi to the* aum Igw nation of 
tribes. They have been associated this time for convenience with the Tibeto-Chinese 
family, as Przyluski treats them as affiliated to the Tai. Information on these 
and on the other groups of Burma languages is still wry scanty us the Linguistic 
Survey of Burma has never been carried out. Among the* foreign languages 
(C. Languages of Europe) is included a number of pel sons who returned" their 
mother-tongue as " Swiss". This however is not a new international language, 
but appears to be a relic of war-time mentality and an euphemism accordmglv 
for ' German ', to which category they have been added in the detailed table. From 
somewhat similar motives, perhaps, Flemish seems to have been returned as 
Belgian . 

Some slight alterations in the classification adopted in provincial and state 
reports have been made in the India tables. The speakers of Pah.ung (K42) 
and Pale (114) returned from the Chittagong Hill Tract «. Tripura .State and 
elsewhere in Bengal cannot apparently be correct, as all the Palaungs arc located 
m the Shan .States to the east of Burma. I have therefore no doubt whatever 
that Palaung should have been classified as Palairig, the name of a Kuki- 
Unn clan in the area from which the returns are made. Pale is more doubtful 
It may be the name of another clan— there is certainly one called Falow—or it may 
be a return of Pah made by Buddhist priests in the spirit that provokes many 
returns of hansknt by learned Hindus or of Arabic bv Muslims ; in any case it is. 
moat unlikely to be the Pale of the Pa!aung-Wa country. 
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1 

A. — Lingua,?* or India and 

Burma. 

{*) AvMric Language— 

1. Indonesian language* . . 

2. Mon-Khmer language* . ; 

3. Munda languages 

(ii) Tiheto-Chiruat L3.fi/ji1Atjtt — 

1. Tibeto-But man languages 

2. Tfti-Chioese languages 

3. Man and Karpn languages* 
Dravidian LaTUfuage* — 

1. DraTidft tanguagpa - ' . . 

2. Intermediate language* . . 

3. Andhra language 

4. N. W, language 

(t'11) Indo-European Language* — 

1. Eraniaa language* 

2. Dardie languages 

8. Indo-Aryan languages . . 
(o) Unclatied Language* — 

1. Andam&neae 

9, Buruahaski 

9. Gipsy dialeotef .. . 

4. Language* not returned 
and unspecified; - * 

B. Language* of other Asiatic 

oounulsa and Africa. 

C. Language* of Europ* 



No. of 
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2 
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S 
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386,480,537 
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815,626,177 
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tongue 
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1031 
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4 and 6 
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in 1931 + 
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in 1&31— ). 



Difference > 
between 
columns 
♦ and 3 
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+ 
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-). 



840,887,537 +04.362.350 + 60,905,360 



6,542 
734,204 
4,710,686 

14,167,611 
1,150,220 
1,351,291 

47,0-35,874' 
S,e»l,277 
28,105,824 
231,681 

S,4S7,I34 
1,643,031 
261,105,809 



4«6 

26,070 
26,090 
29,6131 



8,661 
640,017 
3,073,873 

11,9.18,013 
928,338 
1,114,017 

37^85,804 
3,050,898 
23,601,492 
184,368 

1,061,676 
1,301,310 
229,660.666 

680 

lftOlS 
6,664 



6.642 
726,678 
4,600,588 

12.982,840 
1,027.666 
1,342,276 

41,454,503 
8,600,416 
26,373,727 
207,040 

2,270,468 
1,622,930 



+ 981 
+ 176,661 
+636,716 

+ 1,023,820 
+ 101,321 
+227,601 

+4,168,009 
+ 58B,&J0 
+2,772 238 
+22,661 

+288.701 
+2)8,617 



+981 
+ 184.287 " 
+736,812 

+2,208, «H) 
+ 223,883 
+ 236,674 

+9.747.2SO 
+604,670 
+4,604.333 
+47,213 

+476,4*59 
+238,712 



263,600,403 +24,138,648 +31,646,354 



466 

26,076 
25,000 
1.012 



—114 
+ 26,076 
+10,981 I 
— 3,752" 



—114 

+26,076 
+ 10,081 
+24,140 



17 

20 



306,336 



211,694 



302,324 +90,430 +93,493 



462,099 



819,112 



389,706 +20.604 +132,987 



•The correct classification of these two langauge* is doubtful. Prxylnaki treat* thorn a* Tal (Mullet and 
Cohen, Languti du Myrvk 380), but it i« probable they have Austria affinities. 

t Thesadiateet* are drawn from vanon* Indian language* and contain each diverse element* that tbey cannot 
fairly be allotted to one family rather than another, . 

t Include* Hill and aboriginal aubaidiary language* (27,841). 

151. The table above Bhows in a very general way the linguistic position and 
the importance therein of the subsidiary language return, but it is really only by 
reference to the various provincial reports that individual areas can be dealt with. 
There axe far too many languages and dialects in India to treat individually without 
prolonging this chapter to an inordinate length. The question however of tribal 
languages and of their survival or displacement is of such interest, at any rate in 
several provinces, that no justification is required for quoting here at length from 
the provincial reports to which reference must be made for details. The Census 
Superintendent for the United Provinces draws attention to the disappearance 
of gipsy languages : — 

" These gypsy languages are dying out in this province. These wandering tribes 

axe taking to a more settled manner of living, cultivation and the like, and with this change 
comes the need to use the language of their neighbours. As a result the majority of the present 
members of these tribes have never learnt these dialects, but speak from their youth some form 

or other of Hindustani even those who returned a gypsy language as mother-tongue 

in every ease returned Hindustani as subsidiary language," 

And the Census Superintendent of Mysore State reports precisely the same 
phenomenon. Of tribal languages in Central India the Census Superintendent 
of the Central India Agency ' writes as follows :— ~ 

" Despite the presence of a large Tribal population in. Central India, the question of the 
non-Aryan dialects giving place to the advancing tide of Aryan culture and civilization does 
not present itself for the very obvious reason Jhat the process of displacement has already taken 
place, perhaps a long time ago. The Kol, Baiga and other Muncja tribes in Rewa, the Sour 
in Bundolkhand, the Saharia in northern Malwa and Gwalior, have in the present day no 
languages of their own. They speak the Indo-Aryan vernacular of the locality in which they 
reside. Whether the Bhil had a language of his own we do not know. Probably the basis of 
his language was Munda but his present language is throughly overlaid with an Aryan 

superstructure. . The Gondi (so-called) of Rewa is practically a broken - Bagheli. 

If thnt be so, the Aryan language haa already supplanted the language of the Gonds. Tha 
small number of Korkus who live in the villages in the Narbada valley have practically 
abandoned their language and speak Malvi." 

For the tribes in Baroda the Census Commissioner for4hat State points Out that 
where the members of a tribe have no economic independence, Hinduization 
M2200 2A 
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involves the loss of the tribal language. Thus Gujarati ie rapidly supplanting, 
if it has not supplanted, the Bhili dialects of the Publas and Talavias, who are 
agricultural labourers dependent on Gujaxati-speaking Blasters. But on the other 
iand w here there is economic independence with a consequent social consciousness 
the tribal language survives Hindxiization and value is attached to its retention, 
as for instance by the Chodhras. This helps to explain the obvious vitality 
of tribal languages in eastern India in spite of the rapid Kinduization of the past 
decade. This vitality is on the whole pronounced in the Central FrovinceH, in 
Bihar and Orissa, in Bengal and in Assam, though there are one or two exceptions 
. in each of these provinces. At the same time bilingualisin is on the increase and 
there can be little doubt of the ultimate fate of these tribal languages. The Census 
Superintendent for the Central Provinces writes : — 

" In border areas poly-linguism is in fact frequently encountered. A well-known, but 
tumble, Ckmd shikari in south Chanda can speak and understand Hindi, Tehigu, Gondi aud 

Marathi, and such cases are by no means exceptional , wherever a tribal language 

is spoken, the great majority of the adult men using it, and a large proportion of the adult 
women, are bi-Ungual. So faithfully indeed ib this fact accepted that in iSeoni district it was 
found that among the Gonda infanta in arms were being recorded as bi-lingnal." 

Nevertheless of the tribal languages themselves he finds that : — 

" Kherwari was the only non- Aryan language for which numbers substantially below those 
of 1911 were returned. In fact the apparent fall in 1§'2\ of those speaking almost all tribal 
languages must evidently be attributed to the influenza epidemic, for it can be proved from the 
figures of the 1931 Census that, although the danger of their displacement is obvious, the actual 

Btate of affairs has not really been changing for many years past In the first 

place, except for Korku, the Munda languages have either disappeared or are, it seems, in 
process of disappearance in this province. Of 84,971 Sawara or Saonrs enumerated not a singlo 
one returned the tribal language. There is no doubt that the Sawaras of Chhattisgarh and the 
territories outside the Central Provinces adjoining it are the same as the isolated tribe known 

as Saonrs in Saugor and Damoh ..some ethnologists have insisted that Korwas 

and Korkus are branches of the same tribe. If this is accepted the concentration of the Saonrs 
in the forests of the Vindhyan foothills, far from the Sawaras of Cuhattisgurh, and the Korkus 
in the Mahadeo hills and the Melghat, far from the Korwas of the Chhota Magpur plateau 
irresistibly suggests the withdrawal of those wh o spoke Munda languages in the first iustance 
into the remote and isolated tracts of the province before the approach of Dravidian and Aryan 
languages. The Munda elements which remained in the local language in the open tracts merg- 
ed into mixed jargons. Even in the hills Sawara also disappeared. Uf the others Korku, which 
is still spoken among themselves by the greater number of the members of tbB tribe, Knrwa, 
Kharia and Gadaba alone survive. Gadaba the mother-tongue of a handful of people in Bustar 
State numbering not more than 400 was returned by slightly more than that number of people 
at the Census. Sir George Grierson's remarks regarding Nihati, claiised as a dialect of Korku, 
are relevant in connection with this discussion. Mentioning that there are many instances 
of tribes which even in historic times have abandoned one language and taken to another he 
wrote : — 

" A striking example is afforded by the tribe of Nahals in the Central Province?. Those 
people appear to have originally spoken a Munda languago akin to Korku. It came under Dra- 
vidian influence and has become a mixed form of speech, half Munda and half Drayidian. This 
in its turn has fallen under the spell of Aryan tongues, and is now in fair way to becoming an 
Aryan language. If we were to jmlsje by language a hundred years ago we should have called 
the tribe Munda." 

KoTku itself was returned as their mothor-tonguo by 161,975 members of the tribe out of 
a total population of 176,616, the corresponding figures having been 112,394, and 110,440 in 
1921. It is to be observed that of these 54.716 males and 50,074 femalos np^ak the language 
of the tract in which they residt as subsidiary to their mother-tongue. On the other hand the 
number of persons returning niothef-tongue Hindi or Marat hi and subsidiary language Korku 
waa negligible. 

Apart from the few tribes which still speak Munda or Dravidian languages tbero are a 
number speaking either Aryan dialects, distinguished by the names of the tribes themselves 
or else the language of the tract in which they are found. Whether the original language of 
these tribeB was Munda ot Dravidian it is generally impossible to trace. For instance Bhili 
is now classed as a language of the Aryan sub-family ; while the Kamars, Bhatras, and Hallms 
all speak dialects of Aryan languages. On the other hand the Baigas, a typical forest people 
numbering 37,086 in the province, have now really no language of thoir own. Baigani returned 
by 3,641 persona almost all in J3akghat, is merely a broken dialect of Chhattisgarhi. Others 
who have lost their original language, whatever it was, are Bhuinhars, Binj'hwars, Kolia, 
Eautias, Kawars andPandos. Binjhwari, returned by 2,339 speakers in Raipux aud Surguja 
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ia recognized as a sub-dialect of ChtattiagarhL Bhuihari, spoken by 28 persona in Korea and 
Pando, by 602 in Udaipur, bave been identified by Rai Bahadur Hiialal to be broken dialect* 
of Clthattifigarhi. 

It is interesting to notice that among these tribes which have aaaimilated Aryan language 
are some, if not all, of those regarded as the true aboriginals or autochthonoi of the Eastern 
Central Provinces — for instance the Binjhwara, the Kamars and the Baigaa. The Gonds, Halbaa 
and othere have been classed aaaemi-aboriginals, probably outsiders who have been domiciled in 
the province since before historic times. Binjhwanj, Baigas and Kamars have all been 
described by Russell as " Dravidian tribes It cannot be said what wag the original form of 
their language but the claim that they are true aboriginals of the province appears to be just as 
strong as that for the Korkus who according to Russell, being an offshoot of the great Kol or 
Munda tribe, came much further west than their kinsmen and settled in the Mahadeo hills. 
According to their own traditions, however they claim to be born of the soil and to have been 
especially created by Mahadeo aa a population for his hills at the request of Rawan, the demon 
King of Ceylon 

In Bihar and Orissa even the Austroasiatio languages, which have almost 
disappeared further west, are flourishing; and the Census Superintendent there 
reports that— 

" Since 1921 there has been an increase of about 577,000 or 17' 7 per cent., in the number of 

persons speaking tribal languages. They have in fact more than kept pace with the general 

increase in population, with the result that the proportion of the total population accounted for 
by them has risen from 859 to 907 per 10,000. Two principal reasons may be advanced to 

explain this The first is that the aboriginal peoples themselves have multiplied 

more quickly than most other communities — partly because their natural rate of growth ia 
superior, and partly because many emigrants have returned during the last decade from the 
industrial centres of Bengal and the tea gardens of Assam. The second reason is that the procedure 
adopted at the present census of recording " mother-tongue " and " subsidiary language " 
separately, instead of the single language " ordinarily spoken ", has undoubtedly led toTt more 
complete return of tribal languages as the mother-tongue of persons who are bi-lingual. 
To this latter cause must clearly be attributed the fact that in the district of Champaran 
6,511 persona are shown aa speaking Oraon at the present census, out of whom, 5,508 speak 
Hindustani as a subsidiary language. In 1921, although there were nearly 10,000 Oraons 
in that district, not a single one was returned as speaking his tribal tongue. Similarly, 
in Balasore the number of Santali speakers has gone up abruptly from 9,655 to 15,120, 
and more than 10,000 of the latter are now shown as speaking a second language (Oriya) 

.very few of the tribal languages are falling into disuse. The only ones 

in which the proportion of speakers is appreciably lower than it was ten years ago are Bhumij, 
Juang, Kharia, Mahili and Turi. In the case of Mahili the decrease probably has not much 
significance, for this dialect (like Karmali) ia little more than a variant of Santali, and it is 
probable that Santali was entered fairly often aa the mother-tongue o persons speaking Mahili. 
The decline in Bhumij is most noticeable in the districts of Mahbhum and Singhbhum, where 
the " Hinduization " of this tribe is proceeding apace ; in Mayor bhanj state, although Hinduism 
is now returned aa the religion of the great majority; the tribal feeling persists, with the result 
that the tribal language too is still vigorous in that area. Speakers of Juang have increased in 

number since 1921 from 10,531 to 14,583. . . To all intents and purposes this language 

is as full of vitality as ever it was. Nor is the loss sustained by the Kharia language material, 
though the proportion of speakers has fallen off slightly both in Ranchi and in the Orissa states, 
the two localities where this particular tribe is numerous. Turi, however, is definitely on he 
wane. In 1911 it was spoken by 2,701 persons, in 1921 by 1,808, and now it ia spoken by only 

1,215 But in these days there is little to distinguish Turis from an ordinary low 

Hindu caste, and the loss of their old tribal language is not a matteT for surprise. 

The particularly marked increase in the proportion of persons speaking Kora ia due 

primarily to vagaries of classification [ Still more abrupt is the increase from 383 to 

6,270 in the number of person* speaking Gondi. This represents a awing back to (and beyond) - 
the position, in 1911, when there were 4,212 speakers of this language. The fact is that in this 
province nearly every Gond has acquired the knowledge of a secondary language, and at the last 
census the tendency to return this secondary language in preference to the tribal dialect was- 
apparently carried to a much further length with the Gonds than with most of the other aboriginal 
races. 

. Taking together 18 tribes. ., the proportion of their members speaking tribal 

languages is 820 per millo, as compared with 802 per mille in 1921 -In 

areas Where primitive races are most numerous a pleader,-a zamindar or a village mahajan may 
find it absolutely necessary as a matter of business to acquaint himself with their manner of 
Bpeech. Thus, in the Sadr sub-division of Singhbhum the supremacy of Ho as the lingua franca 
of the countryside is unchallenged. In Ranchi a considerable number of the Aryan inhabitants 
speak Mundari and (to a less extent) Oraon. Curiously enough, Santali in the Santa! Parganaa seams- 
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to be treated much more cavalierly, and as a subsidiary language it is spoken just as widely in 
3[anbhum. This r .u hardly be in accordance with the actual 1u«-t*, and it is probahlft that, 

both in the Santal Fargauiis and in other parts of the plateau, the returns fail to do jusiioc to the 
extent to which the use of tribal language ia current among non-aboriginals. Worne foolish 
notion of prestige may have restrained people from admitting that they were in the habit of 
speaking these dialects. 

The marginal statement allows fur ci\c-h tribal 
Imaguage. the proportion of persons who speak bume 
subsidiary language- 

It will be noticed that among the smaller tribes, 
siii h as the Asurs (including Kirjias), the Juangs 
and the Korwas, t he acquisition of a second language 
has proved to be almost universally necessary. This 
is only natural, for with such limited numbers 
they obviously could not maintain themselves, in 
water-tight compartments. It ia iul cresting to liud 
that bi-lingtialisni is so comparatively rare among 
the Santals and Hus ; also that as between, the 
Oraons and Mundas who for the most part ate found 
in chtse association, the former tribe is in this matter 
the more sophisticated of the two. In all, l,(j07,2.">0 
speakers of thes • tribal language* ure bi-lingual, and 
tli is means that three out of every f"iir persons iu the 
province who ufe a .s-vundary language in every day 
life beiongto one nr other of these tribes. On,- would 
naturally expect bi-lingualixm tu be a good deal more 
common among males than among females, but the returns do not b.-ar out this exp"etation. 
So far as the aboriginal races are concerned, the ratio is 82 males, to 79 females. It i.» not 
improbable that the returns arc inaccurate in this respect, and that women were sometimes 
shown as speaking a second language simply because their husbands did so." 

In Bengal the Austroasiutic languages are out of their environment ami find 
survival more difficult . while of Dravidian languages Kurukh imleeil has iru-reaM-d 
a little but Malto has decreased. On the other hand the Tibeto-]'>iinne.se l.ingufig-e* 
seem hardy enough on the whole, though some have declined. Of these larigii.igx>s 
the Census Superintendent of Bengal writes : — 

" The total number speaking languages of the Kara g~oufi is 246 thousand compared with 

226 thousand in 1921 Tipura spoken by nearly 192. CKH) persons makes the. 

largest contribution towards this group and those speaking it have increased from h*~i,7:jl in 

1921 Those speaking Garo, Koch and KacLari have all declined in luiinlierb- . 

TJabha was not returned us a language in spite of there, U :i>g o\>*i :S.0OO members 

of the tribe returned by the tribal name 1 lie tola! number. sqiKikmg 

the Kuki-Chin group of languages i> rather less than 43 thousand compared with nem! ■ :jo 

thousand in H*21 It is the persons speaking Tib-to Himalayan Immtiagea 

who are most extensively bi-liuguu] in Bei.gal. In Darjeelin^ amongst those sneaking llhotiu 
tongues five times as many speak gome subsidiary language a? the number of those without anv 
subsidiary language at all ; and even in Sikkim rather more of thonc whose naithtr ton.iie is a 

Bhotia language are bilingual than not Siuularly for e\erv throe person:, in 

Sikkini speaking Bong as niother tongue wilh no subsidiary language there are four who sp' ak 
al .so some subsidiary language. In the whole of Bengal amongst persons speakiu'/ Tiheto- 
Himalayun languages there are only 11 speaking no subsidTarv language to every h\> who are 
bilingual, and in Sikkim the corn-spending proportions are almost one to two. Those shaking 
A ustro- Asiatic languages appear to have the next greatest facility or necessity for squiring 
subsidiary languages. Throughout the whol* of Bengal in ev..-ry 100 persons speaking- these. 

languages there are 33 who are bilingual to every o7 who art not Those 

speaking Kherwari adopt by preference Bengali as their subsidiary tongue whereas thuse 
speaking Kharia more generally use Hindustani." 

Similarly in Assam the Census Superintendent ia emphatic an to the vitality 
of tribal languages : — 

" We can say definitely that the indigenous hill lunguages are as vigorous as 

ever and show no signs of erosion. As regards the tribal languages spoken in the plains 

Kaehan (including Uimasa) and Rabha, both of which showed a decrease in 1921, have a 

considerable increase in the nurubfr of their speakers at this census To show the vigour 

of Kachari I need only mention that out of the 57,000 persons in Darraiig who have returned 
their caste as Kaehan 51,(100 speak the Kachsri language and in Kamrup out of 307,000 Kacharis 
93,000 still claim Kachari as the-r mother-tongue. The question of Habha is difficult because 
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owing to conversion to Hinduism the actual number of people who returned their tribe or caste 
aa Rabha bas been steadily decreasing since 1911. In that year there were 79 000 Rabhas • in 
1921 only 70,000 and at this census 69,000, yet the number of speakers of Rab'ha is practically 
the same now (27,000) as in 1911 (28,000), and considerably more than in 1921 (22,000). 

• H U £ g \ "V V ' VV ' i." A' * 'A the Speak r ° f thie knguage have declined at every cerwua 

since 1901 but that 1 doubt whether the census figures represent the real number of speakers 
On the whole I think we are justified in concluding that the tribal languages in the plains 
are holding their own in a wonderful manner. Even the small Deori community— about 4 000 
strong— appear to be in no danger of forgetting Chutiya, their mother-tongue. Mr. McSwiney 
remarked in 1911 that the Chutiya language was practically defunct though- it continued to 
retain a small spark of life. That spark is still burning and ahowB no sign of being extinguished. 

It will be, of intense interest to observe whether the Assamese language itself— against the 
inroads of which the tribal languages of the plains have, for hundreds of years, put up Buch a 
stout fight— will, in its turn, be able in the future, to defend itself against a new and a very powerful 
invader in the shape of Bengali which, with the coming of the Eastern Bengal settlers, has 
established itself firmly in all the districts of lower and central Assam." 

Of bilingualism in Assam the Census Superintendent concludes that; 

" The statistics of bi-lingualism are smaller than might have been expected and 

the only people in Assam who are bilingual to any extent are the speakers of Tibeto-Burmeae 

languages in Qoalpara. Kamxup, Darrang, Sibsagar and Nowgong and except in Goalpara, 

(where two-thirds of the Tibeto-Burmese speakers have Assamese and one-third Bengali as their 
subsidiary language) the only subsidiary language which they can speak fluently is Assamese." 

This, of course, excludes the consideration of Tibeto-Buimese languages irtier *«, 
as the Census Superintendent, in view of their unconscionable number and variety, 
has necessarily treated them as a whole for statistical purposes. These languages 
are however so variable and multiform that each differs totally from its neighbour 
as a spoken vernacular, and there are cases in the Naga Hills where the mother- 
tongues of opposite Bides of the village street axe so difierent that, although one is 
always known to both sides, the one in. lesser use may be incomprehensible 
across the road, and it is common to hear two people colloguing while answering each 
in his own tongue .the questions of his vis-a-vis asked in the other'B. The Census 
Superintendent for Assam has thus fallen into the very certain error of stating that 
the Assam hill tribes are not good linguists. It is true that few know Assamese. 
Little opportunity have they to learn, and less to learn Bengali or Hindustani, 
but there *are small villages where the children grow up fluent in five languages 
each of which would puzzle a Dutchman to learn a little of in two years, and in 'the 
State of Manipur the majority of male tribesmen are bilingual in their own tongues 
and Manipuri, while a combined knowledge of some Kuki language, some Naga 
language and the Manipuri language must be extremely frequent. The incredible 
rapidity with which a Naga or Kuki interpreter acquires an additional language " 
with the n\ont limited opportunity for doing so has to be experienced to be 
appreciated, and there are some villages which in addition to real languages . 
compose jargons and counter-jargons of their own in order to be able to chatter 
incomprehensibly in the presence of others, particularly when discussing a 
proposition of purchase, sale or barter. 

152. The fact that no linguistic map was prepared for the United Provinces as Difflenitiei m 
mentioned above is involved in a difficulty not of subsidiary languages but of ^StZtSS^. 
mother-tongues, a difficulty which was very far from being confined to the United 
Provinces. This difficulty was that, familiar from former census reports, of 
distinguishing in the census record between, the various dialects of Hindustani 
classified by Sir George -Grierson as different languages. Generally speaking 
one dialect fades into another by indistinct and gradual changes so that it is very 
difficult to draw a hard and fast line and say for instance 'here the Eastern group 
ends and the Mediate begins ; here ends Mediate Hindi and beyond is Western . 
It was anticipated that this difficulty would be found to operate in the case 
of all the languages of the Indo-Aryan branch of the Indo-European family, tut as a 
matter of fact this did not prove to be the case with all of them. Rajasthani 
apd Bhili, for instance, gave little difficulty, but the distinction between Eastern 
and Western Hindi in the Central Provinces and Central India, and between Lahnda 
and Panjabi in the Punjab was more than the census enumerators could grasp. 
As for the enumerated, each of course very properly considers his Hindi to be the 
true Hindi and is not prepared to qualify it by an adjective of locality implying 
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that it is merely a dialect. Too much precision must not therefore be expected 
of figures representing the use of Eastern «nd Western Hindi and of Lahnda and 
Panjabi, as it was necessary in the course of compilation to assign large numbers of 
speakers of Hindi, and similarly of Panjabi, more or less arbitrarily to one or the 
other group according to locality, since the ret urns were inevitably unqualified. In 
the United Provinces no attempt was made to distinguish Eastern from Western 
Hindi and for the purpose of the linguistic maps the line has been taken arbitrarily 
as the boundary {more or less) of Agra and Oudh provinces, which is probably as 
nearly correct as any other convenient boundary that could be chosen. 

Swtpt. 153. The United Proviuces again proved a stumbling block to a return of script. 
Some idea of the respective numbers who use each of the various vernacular script. 1 ) 
is unquestionably a desideratum. That such a return is possible baa been tdiown 
by the Punjab, in which, a return was made of the script of literacy and numbers 
are available of those who use the Urdu, Nagari, and Gunnukhi scripts respectively ; 
similarly by the Central Provinces and Berar, where figures are now available for 
literacy in Hindi, (or Maratki) and Urdu respectively ; by the Central India Agency 
for which the returns cover the same three scripts and Gujarat i ; by Hyderabad, and 
by Jaiuinu and Kashmir State. But in the United Provinces an ancient controversy 
about the use of the terms Hindi and Urdu for the spoken language apparently gave 
rise to the fear that a similar controversy would arise m a result of asking for the 
script of hteracy. As there can be no argument as to whet her a given script is Urdu or 
Hindi it is difficult to comprehend the relevancy of this fear and it might have been 
surmised that the Local Government would have found the return of script useful. 
In the case of the spoken language admittedlythe use of the terms Urdu and Hindi 
do give rise to embittered controversy between two schools whit h are generally 
speaking conterminous witb Hinduism and Islam in religion. In poiut of 
practice it ia impossible to define any boundary between Urdu and Hindi ad spoken, 
since the difference consists merely in a preference for a Persian or for a Sanskrit 
vocabulary, and as an illiterate man uses only the language of common speech it ia 
generally the bias ef the enumerator which would determine the category of hia 
return. As far as spoken language goes therefore it was decided, as in 1921, to use 
the term Hindustani only in the return for the United Provinces, and with the 
omission of the script of literacy the use of the term Urdu disappeared. This 
disappearance caused some searching of heart among Muslims who did not realise 

that the reason for omit- 
ting the term Urdu was that 
no general record of the 
script was being made at 
the census. For H. E. H. 
the Xizam's Dominions a 
return of literacy in Urdu 
has been added to that of 
English, 

The need for a com in on 
script for India is probably 

even greater than that for a 
English ia tending to supply in a minor degree, the place of 
the latter, but even Hindustani, the mo&fc widely used Indian language avnears i» 
totally different characters. Historical sent iment and local patriot ism alike 
mUitate against the abandonment of any of the numerous scripts in use in India, 
but it seem* probable that sooner or' later some common script wiii have to be 
adopted, and the Roman script now adopted by Turkey would prohally be tho most 
satisfactory compromise in spite of its alien origin and its paucity of symbols. 
Hindustani in the Koman script is already in use In the Army and proves eminently 
satisfactory, and owing to the discharge of soldiers accustomed to use it, it must 
be spreading slowly in all areas in widen the Indian Axmy recruits. The inclusion 
in the census schedule of a return of script would have provided figures for 
its diffusion and a basis for subsequent comparisons, but unfortunately the already 
over-crowded schedule could not be made to carry more, and the only returns of it 
available are those for the Punjab, where 6,587 persons were recorded as literate in 
that script, for Baluchistan with 3,844, and Delhi with 1 75. Meanwhile the paradox 
continues of the most anti-British elements in India having to debate their politics 
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in English, while in an article advocating the substitution of Hindi for English 
as a common language for India on Indian newspaper (itself published in English) 
adopted as a slogan the words "Linguistic Inqilab Zindabad translatable 
perhaps " Up the Zabdni Rebels ! '", and to complete the picture the existing 
superfluity of vernacular scripts has been inflicted with an addition during 
the decade under review. In Burma a Chin reformer named Pao Chin Hao (vide 
'infra, appendix to this chapter) has invented a new religion together with a script 
inspired by the deity, whose literal designs Beem derived from the Burmese 
and Roman alphabets. This script, intended to fill the absence of any indigenous 
Chin system of writing, has unfortunately got so far in its short period of existence 
as to be used in a spelling book and in a printed translation into the Kamhao- 
Sokte language of the Sermon on the Mount, though both these appear to be 
produced from photozincographic blocks and not from founded type, A specimen 
passage from the Sermon on the Mount will be found with a transliteration in 
the chapter on Language in the Burma Census Report and the first two pages ol 
the spelling book appear below with a transliteration. 

Section it. — Linguistic Pre-history, 

154. In 1867 it was pointed out by Mr. E. Thomas in a letter to the Asiatic TheBrahni 
Society of Bengal that the Aryan invaders of southern Europe and south-west Asia *'P h * brt ' 

f had invented no alphabet of their own in the course of their wanderings, but were 
jn every case indebted to the country in which they settled for the provision of 
characters for the reduction of their speech to writing. His inference was that in 
the case of India the Sanskrit alphabet had its ultimate source in some method of 
writing known to the pre- Aryan inhabitants. This suggestion was immediately 
attacked and scouted as incompatible with the then unquestioned view that the 
Indo-Europeans found India a completely uncivilized country inhabited by barbarous 
tribes, and while a probably Semitic origin for the earliest form of the Devanagari 
script was generally admitted, it was regarded as a post-Aryan importation. 
It has taken sixtyfive years to find evidence that the Brahmi alphabet is after all 
derived from the symbols used on their seals by the pre-Aryans of the Indus Valley*, 
and that the theory that the symbols of the Brahmi script were imported from 
Pho-nieia during the first millenium B. C., or locally invented after the Indo- 
European invasion, is not only now unnecessary but improbable. For although 
Professor Konow and some others are not yet entirely satisfied, Professor Langdon 
seems to have effectively demonstrated the connection between the Brahmi script and 
the signs of the Mohenjodaro seals, while Dr. Pran Nath seems to have arrived in- 
dependently at the same conclusion, and Mr. Thomas seems to be justified at last in 
the analogy he drew between the sources of the Iado-European alphabets in Greece 
and in India respectively. What Langdon sayfl is that if his two main hypotheses are 
true, *.e., the identity of the Indus with the Sumerian signs and the derivation of 
the Brahmi characters from the Indus signs ' then it must follow that the Aryan' . 
Sanekritists gave values derived from their own language to these characters. In 
other words they knew the ideographic meanings, translated them into Sanskrit, 
and derived the syllabic values from the Sanskrit words This alone is enough 
to explode the theory, if any retain it, that the existing civilization of India 
postdates the Indo-European invasion, for had the people of the Indus valley been 
exterminated or expelled their symbols could not have furnished the basis for the 
literature of their conquerors, and though it is possible that the Indus valley itself 
had, as Sir John Marshall holds, been vacated before the Rigvedic Aryans came in, 
it is quit* obvious that there must have been a fusion of culture either there or else- 
where, and it was probably, in fact it must have been, in the Ganges basin. 

155. This raises the question, which cannot be answered at any rate until the AustruiUtte 
Mohenjodaro script is completely deciphered, as to . what language was spoken m 

Upper India before the Indo-Europeans. The most natural hypothesis would be 
that the language was a Dravidian one, since that is the most widely spread family in 



* Mr. Kanakasabhai states {The Tamils 1,800 Years Ago, page 45) that it was from tha 
Nagas that the Aryas first learnt the art of writing ; and hence Sanskrit characters are to 
this day known as Deva-Nagari but he quotes no authority or reference for what w perhaps 
a mere surmise based on a verbal similarity. . ' > 
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India nftei the Indo-European, against which if has successfully held its ow n in the 
south. Tin-' general tendency anion at languages appears to be for the easier and t tie 
socially more useful to supplant the more dilhcult or less useful, though the latter 
may At the same time bv a .similar process be replacing other less efficient or lefa 
estimated tongues. Thus the Goidelic language, probably at one time the prevail- 
ing language of "\\ ales, %\as pushed to the western const by the later Brythonio, and 
the latter has followed it in turn and is now in some parts of 'Wales the slowly 
disappearing tongue of descendants of those whose natural speech wits at one time 
Goidelic (which only survives iu certain forms of enumeration, p lace-names and a 
few words of Irish or the so-called fairy speech), and in some cases probably an even 
earlier and pre-Goidel language. Similarly it seems probable that many tribes in 
India who now speak a J (ravidian language formerly spoke a Munda cue. At any 
rate the fact that the Oraon, for instance, speaks a Pravidtan language is no 
evidence at all that he is not racially nearly allied to the Munda u il-h whom las culture 
Wnuhi appear to connect him, though culture again like language, is not a criterion 
of race,* Similarly the Malers or Sauria Paharias of the Kajinahal hills still speak a 
Pra vidian language, though their relatives the Mai Pahanas have adopted an 
Indo-European one. Both tribes have apparently been pushed back from their 
more fertile lauds by Santals who have come up from the isolation of the Chota 
Nagpur Plateau with what is probably a .still more ancient, language than 
Dra vidian, and one which is actually likely to have been the original language of 
both Mai and Sauna Paharias. The position in India has been much complicated by 
its history, for it seems that probably Munda languages once occupied the greater 
part of Upper India, but were pushed back to the hills and forests bv the early 
civilization of the Indus and Ganges valleys speaking probably Dm vidian language*. 
In the alternative the language of the earliest civilisation, ni.iv itself have been a 
Munda language and been superseded by the lira vidian of liter arrivals. The 
Austroasiatic languages are the most widely distributed in the world as far us 
geographical distances go, being found from the Punjab in the North to New Zealand 
in the south and from Madagascar in the west to Jvi ier Mutid in (lie east. You 
Baer's zoological law that the most widely dislribured iu space arc also the most 
widely distributed in time can probabjy be up] lied with vpial force to all languages 
which have preceded modern methods of rapid di.slril»u(ion. and if so indicat.--.* 
unquestionably that the Austroasiatic is an older group of ttingu< •• than t.ho 
Dravidian, and the obvious inference i.s tlnit they preceded hravidian in India. 
The Dra vidian speakers however were thiust out of their dona in bv Indo-European, 
languages before they had more than partially penetrated t he hill fa: t.icssosi, 
and while some of the Munda speakers have retailed their languages to this day 
others were apparently Indo- Eiiropeanixed in tongu» without passing through a 
genuinely Dravidian stage, though havng assimilated a number of borrowed 
words, while others, whose Munda language seems tn have survived hot It the 
Pravidian and Indo-European occupations of the Ganges valley, lm\ e been 
Dravidianised after the latter event by a northerly movement of tribes from the 
Dravidianised south. There is however, a serious void in our know-ledge in that no 
intensive work appears to have been done on. the tribal dialects of southern India, 
so that it is impossible to say whether the Munda. languages ever pejorated to the, 
extreme south of India ot not. Tin- Linguist ie. Survey unfortunately dhl not 
include smi'liem India in its scope, ami there is therefore ». orving need for an 
intensive study of the dialects spoken by such tribes as the Radar, Kuruiuans, 
Paliyans, Paniyaus and Thanda-Pukyaiis with the object of discovering whether or 
noany Munda survivals are to be found. If Munda language? e.xleude.fto wnituefn 
India, they must inevitably have left Some traces in the speech of the 
pre- Dtu vidian inhabitants. If they did not we. need to I now what was the 
I*e-Dra vidian language there. Some tribe* or ca.tes, e .y., the Iwkkalans of 
Travancore, are reported to have Wguagea peculiar to themselves 

Another obscure and debatable point in regard to the distribution of the Munda 
languages is the direction from which they reached India. Their collection with 



*Di. (Julia regards Oraon skulls as snowmg nome plivsiealdifTereeeebfromtlioseoiMuMiiis, 
but admits, I think, a very close relationship. At- *ny rate the w-etLcifnts of ra. ml likeneM 
given by him fur Oraon and Mainda show a diffuEt-noe ef only 1-79. 
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the rest of the Autrtroasiatic family has suggested diffusion from the east westwards ' 
in which cane they must have penetrated north-west up the Ganges Valley and' 
along the foot of the Himalayas and up into the hills by such routes as the Kan™ 
Valley, surviving now only in the inner ranges between Ladakh and Sikkbn 
South-westwards on the other hand they survive in the west of the Central Provinces 
and must have extended to the Vindhyas and possibly to the west coaet, as Bhili 
at any rate contains some Munda remnants andthe very name of the Kolis ' suggests 
Munda affinities. • Southwards the Sawaras of the Vizagapatam and Ganjam°hill8 
and the Gadabas of the adjoining tracts in the Central Provinces have definitely 

• Munda tongues, though the western branches of this tribe, which extends at least 
to the borders of Rajputana, have lost their distinctive speech, and several of the 
Gond groups have culture elements which suggest Austroasiatic affinities, the Maria 
Gonds, for instance, the Koyas, the Bbatraa and the Parjas of Bastar and Jeypore; 
where the so-called Bonda Parjas call themselves Bonda simply (as if Munda with a 
cold in the head), shave the heads of their women like Konyak Nagaa of the 
Chagyik group and dress them in masses of bead ornaments and narrow petticoats 
open on one hip exactly like some of the Konyak Naga tribes among whom 
Mon-Khmer linguistic survivals can be traced. It maybe noted in passing that this 
narrow petticoat is very BuggeBtive of the garment worn by the clay figurines of the 
(?) Mother GoddeFS found in quantities in Harappa and Mohenjodaro as also in 
Crete. The Oda or TV'addars, who seem to have Munda affinities, go further south 
on their wanderings, but their homeland is Orisaa, and it Beema possible that the 
Badagas of the Nilgiiis may have cultural affinities with some Munda tribes. 
Nevertheless the moat southerly point to which the Munda languages have yet 
been traced is north of the Godavari river. The southerly distribution of the 
Munda languages however does not necessarily affect the question of the direction 
from winch they reached India, and it seems just as likely that they came from the 
north-west and spread down the Ganges Valley to the east as that they came up the 

; val ley in the opposite direction. Moreover, if Munda's affinity with the languages of 
south-east Asia and the Pacific be unquestioned it is also possible that it had 
affinities with the agglutinative Sumerian language westwards of it, and it would 
possibly be the safest hypothesis that various branches of the Austroasiatic languages 
originally radiated in a more or less southerly direction from a common centre 
in central or south-east Asia, even though it seems certain that the Indus Valley 
civilization affords a link between Upper India and Sumer.* 

An important position in the distribution of the Austroasiatic languages in 
India is hiHid by the Xicobar Islands. Nicobarese according to the Linguistic 
Survey, occupies a position intermediate between Munda and Mon-Khmer. 
Meillet and Cohen (Les Lanifues du Monde) classify Nicobarese with the Mon- 
Khmer family, but remark that it forms an excerption to the rest of that group, 
in retaining the use of suffixes to form derivatives, a character which it has in common 
with Munda, " 11 est difficile de decider ", they continue, " si la nikobarais a 
innove - sous des influences occidentales ou s'il a conserve un trait* ancien, aholi 
depuis longtcmps dans les langues parlies a, Test The very isolation of the 
Nicobars, and their complete absence of contact for many hundreds of years with 
any language of the Munda group is in itself a solution to the doubt expressed, 
and the inference ia that the Munda languages generally retain a more ancient 
characteristic lost by the Mon-Khmer branch, a consideration which inclines 
one to the view that their distribution has at any rate not been from east to west. 
On the other hand some account must be taken of the theory, favoured 
apparently by Prof. Sylvain Levi and by Prof. Craighill Handy, for instance, of 
Oceanic intrusions into India. In a paper on Polynesian origins (Bernke P. 
Bishop Museum, Occnl. Papers, IX, 8) Professor Handy attributes to an intrusion 
from Polynesia to the Asiutic mainland some of the cultural phenomena to be 
found in Indo-China, Burma, Assam and the west coast of India, mentioning 
specifically the outrigger canoe on the west coasts of India and Ceylon. This 
fits in with the known colonization of Madagascar from Indonesia, onto the route 
of which Ceylon would fall, and the clear traditions of immigrants such as the 
Iruvar (Izhavas), who form a fifth of the population of.Travancore and Cochin, and 

* Piof . Hodaon poiata out to me that Ileveey {Es gibt keine Amtric Sprache) has put 
forward the theory of a connection between the Munda and the Ugro-Finnish languages. 
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Are almost equally numerous in British Malabar, having corao from the direction 
of Ceylon within the historic period. It ia posssible that the coconut palm, the 
planting of which in Orissa is still regarded as ceremonially dangerous except 
for Brahmans, has also been an introduction from Indonesia ; in the case of the,- 
Malabar coast its Malayalam name, tJiengai, ' fruit of the south suggests its 
having been brought by way of Ceylon, It is also clear that the traditions of the 
Mon-Khmer speaking Khasi point very definitely to migration from the east 
westwards as do some other traditions In Assam associated with cultures suggestive 
of Oceania. The words used, for instance, by the Naga triboa for a communal 
tabu (penna, pini) can be traced through the Malayan puni to New Zealand with " 
a cognate meaning throughout. A recent article published by the Kern Institute 
suggests an Indonesian origin for the bronze " kettle drums " of the Karens of 
Burma which are found elsewhere in south-east Asia and were still being made 
at the end of the last century by the Shans of Nwedaung near Loikaw Ln the 
Karenni. Another cultural point of some importance is the " shouldered celt 
Handy claims this as an old Polynesian form, which is incontestable and its 
distribution includes parts of the Indian Archipelago, Indo-China. Burma and parts 
of India. The natural inference is that its distribution lias, like that of the 
Bachelors' House, which is much too widely Bpread among the primitive tribes 
of India to be attributed to Oceanic intrusions, started from India and spread 
to Polynesia, and this may indeed be the true interpretation of facts, but there 
are certain features of its Indian distribution which appear to point in the other 
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directum. Square -shouldered a^es abound in the. Irrawadi valley ; specimens .re 
found very rarely in the Santal Parganas and the MadrasAgency teJ S *1 
somewhat more frequently apparently in Chota Nagpux. They do a^*'J to 
occur elsewhere in Ind. and are cpute distinct froS the 3 tT ot Inl n 
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however, shouldered copper celts are obtained, generally, it seems, from 
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pre-historic burialB, and these must he associated with, the shouldered 
atone ones, as must the shouldered iron hoes still used by the Khasis 
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and by some Nagas in Assam, as by Sawaras and other Munda tubes in India 
proper. These hoes are as pronounced in type and as distinctive from the noes in 
general use as the corresponding shouldered celts are among neolithic adzes. Ibe 
distribution of the shouldered adze and hoe in stone and metal is not coextensive 
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inference is that it is either an intrusion from Oceania or a development whicii 
BtaxteJ in eastern India and thence spread to the elands. One lather curious 
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feature in tlus ease is the sporadic appearance of the true shouldered adze of the 
Irrawadi tvpe in India, accompanied by a very common prevalence of a roughly 
shouldered type probably almost equally effective for practical purposes but 
obviouslv involving far less labour in the making. The true Irmwadi type of 
adze is not onlv very exactly s^uar^l at the shoulders but is worked flat and 
polished, throughout. The roughly shouldered adze common in the Xaga Hilhj 
and the Sautal Targana* us puliih-d only on the plano-convex cutting edge, the 
tans cud beinu left roiiiih. and a shoulder roughly worked sometimes on one side 
of the adze only. In-the X. Cai-lur Kills, in an arva occupied by a number of 
ptvlu^torie gro::}>s of enormous monolithic iirus of phallic shape, which contained 
the a>hcs of the dead and are probably forerunner? of the Khast stone rhta and 
cl ui burials, a uiimh^r of srone axes and adzes have been found. The axt-s are 
tr'i.i*.\s:u!ui, riat and polished, bur the adzes, or possibly hoes, have in many cases 
the appearance of having bevti worked in imitation of metal blades with a curved 
back like the exi^tuis Khasi or Yirutsung Xatra hoe*.* A similar inference ia 



• Specimens mav b* boo a in tiw Filt Rivers Muaeum *t Oxford. 
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suggested by the shape of the curved stone axes found in the Santal Parganaa and 
described by Bodding, which have a close parallel in gome curved axe heads from 
Pabang in Malaya (see Journ. J\ M. S. Mus. vol. xv, pi. iv), though here again ■ 
the eastern type is much more perfect than the western. This suggests the 
possibility that the shouldered stone adze may be a derivation from the metal 
type and not its original, which would involve a distribution eastwards from the 
centre in which the copper originals are found and which corresponds closely 
with that of the non-Aryan kingdoms of the Saudyumnas, plausibly identified 
with the Muhda and Mon-Khmer by Pargiter, and occcupying a country still 
occupied by Sawara and Munda tribes. This hypothesis would also account for 
the apparently quite unnecessary labour expended on the fabrication of the " 
square-shouldered Irrawadi celt which is difficult, to understand if it were not the 
natural result of an attempt to copy a metal original as exactly as the available 
material permitted. If this hypothesis be rejected we must regard the shouldered 
copper celt as subsequent to the shouldered stone adze. Either or both might have 
given rise to the existing iron hoe, since there seems to have been no copper age in 
Assam or Burma. But if the copper celt be later it supports the hypothesis that 
the shouldered adze is intrusive from Indonesia, whereas if the copper form 
be the original type the stone form must have reached Oceania from the west, and 
not India or Indonesia from the south-east. In the latter case it has to be 
considered whether the roughly shouldered adzes of the Naga Hills and Santal 
Parganas are degenerate forms of the flat square-shouldered and highly polished 
Irrawadi adze ox their undeveloped prototype, and the development of so 
unnecessarily laborious a type as the square-shouldered adze from an equally 
efficient if less polished implement seems unlikely. If on the other, hand the 
prototype be Oceanian it cannot be Indian and in that case we must regard the 
square-shouldered adze as having degenerated in its original material in one place 
while leading perhaps simultaneously to improved copper and iron types in others, 
not perhaps an impossibility. It would appear however on the face of it that 
the shouldered adze is a type much more likely to originate in metal than in 
stone.* 

Shouldered adzes have involved a digression from the matter of language, 
but it is difficult to consider the question of the Munda languages entirely apart 




. i i [ i ' T ? ■ ' * 

SHOULDERED HOES fi»M *l-1»bmb (after Matt* wooUey) 

* The following bibliography of shouldered adzes is given here as the articles are many of 
them obscure and unknown to the general reader. Those marked with an asterisk are illustrated- 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1875,* and No. 1 of 1876. Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, No. 3 of 1879 (Cockburn)* LXTTI, iii, I of 1894 (Cockburn)* ; LXV, iii, 
.No. I of 1896 (Peal)* ; LXX, iii, No. 1 of 1901 (Bodding)* ; LXXIII, iii, No. 2 of 1904 (Bodding) ; 
XXI, No. 3 of 1926 (Hufcton)* ; XXV, No. 1 of 1929 (Mills and Button}* Man, XVII- 
74 (July 1917, Balfour)* ; XXIV, 15, (February 1924, Hutton)*. See also Gurdon, The Khasi* 
(1914), page 12 el seq. and Hutton, The Sema Naga* pages 254 — 258. 

In the matter of canoes and their association with a westward drift from Polynesia the 
following may be referred to : — Hornell, Origins, etc., of Indian "Boat Designs, Memoirs of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, VII, No. », pages 139-256 (1920)* ; Mills, The Ao Nagas, pagea 76 and 
79, notes (I 926 )* and Hutton, correspondence in Folklore XXXIX, No. 1, pagea 94-95 (1928), 
and M, A. S. B. XI No. 1, pages 32, 39, 60, 63, 68* ; Peal, Visit to the Naga EMa, J. A. S. B. 
1872*. It is to be noted that the dug-out " canoe " drum occurs in China, vide Colquhoun, 
Across Chryse, 11, page 508, and its arrival in the Assam Hills from the direction of Indonesia 
is open to grave doubt. 
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from any cultural features which form part- of the same complex. Although 
shouldered hoes of chert are clearly depicted (Hall and W oolley, al-Ulxiid, plate 
XIII) aa found in Sumer, while Mackay has found pottery hoesatKish distinctly 
suggestive of the shouldered type, and Sir Flinders Pet ric illustrate one polished 
etone"axe" of similar pattern from predynastic Egypt (Prehistoric Egi/pt, pi. 
XXVII), this particular feature does not seem to appear in India west of Chota 
Nagpur, Imt the vestiges of Munda occupation are to be found as already indicated 
all over northern India. Prof. Przyluski in a scries of articles in the Mrtnoires and 
in the Bulletin of the Sociite de Lingutflique has pointed out a number of 
Austroasiatic loans in vocabularies of Indo-European languages spoken in India. 
Indeed in a paper in the Royal Asiatic Society's Journal in 1931 he derives the name 
of Yaruna aa well aa the Hittite Arum from a Sumerian root and an Austroasiatio 




STOHl IMPLEMENT:— PRCOYNASTtC EOPT 

(after Sit fUncUfi Petri*} 

god of the sea. Baru, and holds that there is no reason to suppose that Varuna was 
ever anything other than a sea god. This serins on the face of it an unnecessarily 
extreme position to adopt, as it would seem by no means unlikely that the 
Indo-Europeans merely confused the god of the heavens with an indigenous god 
of similar name but different attributes, a sort of confusion that has frequently 
taken place for instance between pre-Christian deities and Christian saints in 
Europe (e.g., St. Anne), unless indeed Uranus himself is also to be identinVd as a 
Baru with changed functions. However that may be, in a paper in the Journal 
Asiaiique in 1926 (Un ancitn peuple du Pevjab : hs Vdumbara) Przyluski has 
penetratingly discussed the significance to be attributed to the gourd-origin myth 
so widespread in south-east Asia and to the distribution of names associated 
with a pre-Aryan word tumba in Sanskrit us a loan word to designate the colocynth 
Lagenia vulgaris. He demonstrates the distribution of this word in Indonesia and 
its association with the similar fruit of the Ficug glotxerata, called in Sanskrit 
udumbara, with certain names of musical instruments made of gourds, and so with 
one of the functions of the widespread caste of degraded municians known Dorn, 
Domna, Dombar, etc., who may be regarded as representing early inhabitants of 
northern India. If we accept, as we must, the force of his argument we may see 
a survival of the Munda-speaking Austroasiatic population of northern India not 
only in the Doms, and no doubt in the very similar Korava group, but in the 
Kurumbas of southern India, to whose former predominance the tract in Malabar 
still known as Kurunibranad yet testifies and who are still associated like the 
ancient Kodumbara with the keeping of sheep and the production of woollen 
cloth, and with the Gadnba (no TVIiigu ear would tolerate " Gadamba "* and 
the »n would drop out as easily as it has from Kuruha), who still speak a 
Alunda language and scum to be aai-oeiflted with the kindred Bhatxa tribe 

* That this wua the oriniiml form in jmrliaps confirmed by the existeuc* hi Vizngajiatam 
district of the variants (Jutub und (JuLimnio for Uaduba. 
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in the Orissa hinterland as Przyluski's Udumbara with his Bhadra. By an 




ingenious equation of these tribes 'with the Padaei of Herodotus, Przyluski 
associates these Munda-speakers with the Melanesians through the practice of 
eating their aged relatives like the Bataks of Sumatra, and this practice has been 
attributed to the Birhors of Chota Nagpur who speak a Mundari tongue {cf. infra t 
page 404). It remains to be pointed out that the Kuruba as also the Kuruman 
axe still associated with megalithic and dolmenic burials like so many of the tribes 
who have retained their Austroasiatic speech, while the stories of aged-relative- 
eating have a distribution corresponding roughly with that of Munda languages 




to-day, attributing the practice to hill tribes of Chhattisgarh and the Amarkantak 
tableland, to the Birhors of Chota Nagpur, to hill tribes in Assam, to some 
Kachins in north-west of Burma and to the Wa in the east of it. " The fruit is 
xipe they say according to the Shans, " let us eat it as they shake down their 
aged parents from the branches they have made them ascend. , 

156. One conclusion of Przyluski's however, it does not seem- possible to Dtnidun. 
accept. He seems to regard the Austroasiatic speakers in northern. India 
generally as having pushed out the Dra vidian speakers from the whole of the 
fertile valleys of northern India leaving a mere island of Dravidian speakers in 
Baluchistan. It seems to us far more probable, in view of what has already been 
stated as to the wider distribution and greater antiquity of Austroasiatic languages, 
and maps of the distribution of Dravidian and Munda languages support 
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this view, that the Munda preceded the Dravidian in the Peninsula generally, and 
was pushed to the south-east by the Dravidian which was in its turn superseded 
by the Indo-European tongues. Przyluski has laid some emphasis on 
Herodotus' account of the races of India, and identifies the warlike'race of the 
north with the Indo-Europeans, the Ethiopianlike rare of the far south with 
the Dravidians, and the intermediate races, of which Herodotus describes two, as 
Austroasiatic. Herodotus eays, however, that there are many nations of Indiana 
speaking different languages, and that the most easterly part is desprt. Apparently 
Herodotus' knowledge did not extend eastwards beyond the Thar desert and 
must have been confined southwards to the west coast perhaps no further than 
Bombay. It is also not clear in what Bense the term " Dravidian" is used, by 
Przyluski as be appears to refer to the Dravidian languages but to the pre- 
Dravidian physical type. Dravidian languages have left much clearer survivals in 
north-west India than the Munda ones, for though the latter have, as effectively 
demonstrated by Przyluski, left strong traces in vocabulary, the former have 
affected the actual speech of the Indo-Europeans, providing it with cerebrals to 
the extent of requiring distinctive letters of the alphabet, while Dravidian loan 
words have been indicated in much greater number than have Munda ones so 
far, and the story of the Deluge, which is undoubtedly of Mesopotarnian origin 
and absent from the Rigveda, retains, as pointed out by Caldwell, words of Dravidian 
origin for two of its most important features — water (»tra) and fish (mim), while, 
as pointed out by Professor N. K.. Dutt, Satyavrata Mann, the Indian counterpart 
of Noah, is described in the Puranas as' " the lord of Dravida". Proff-saor 
Rapson (Cambridge History of India, 1, 41) regards Dravidian languages as having 
been " actually flourishing in the western regions of Northern India at the period 
when languages of the Indo-European type were introduced." It seems therefore 
necessary to regard the Dravidian speakers as having been the latest pre-Indo- 
Europeau occupants of Upper India, as having reached India from the north-west 
wbere their language remains among the Brahui, who actually regard the Mohenjo* 
<Jaro ruins as the work of their ancestors,* and as having brought with theui the 
ancient civilization of Mesopotamia, Asia Minor and the eastern Mediterranean- 
: The Deluge legend might of course have been acquired locally in India from. 
. Austroasiatic inhabitants of Sumerian affinities, but this does not alter the fact that 
the Indo-Europeans seem to have acquired it in a Dravidian dress. Schooner 
(Ak-dravid inches : Eine Namenfaindliche Untersuckung) has traced Dravidiun place- 
names in Mesopotamia and Iran, and although his theories do not seem to have 
■ been generally found acceptable, further evidence that this Dravidian tongue 
reached India from the west is indicated by the recent investigations (1930) of 
G. W. Brown who has shown {Jour. American Oriental Society, 50, 273. sqq.) that 
the Kharian language spoken in Mitamii at the bend of the Euphrates both before 
and after its conquest by the Indo-European invaders has striking similarities 
to the Dravidian languages of India today, as it also has on the other hand 
with some surviving languages of the Caucasus. Kharian (or Human) is also 
stated to have been " the true non-Indo-European Hittite of Asia Minor '* and 
to be nearly related to the Haldian of early Armenia. This, if it prove to be 
definitely substantiated, is not at all surprising in view of the wide distribution 
of both Mediterranean and Armenoid physical characteristics in the population 
of India, and of the many elements in the Hindu religion whh;h connect it with 
Mesopotamia and with the Near East. A Dravidian tongue in ancient Mtisopotamia 
is in fact precisely what might have been expected to be discovered now that 1 
we know for certain from the Indus Valley finds what has long been suspected, 
that India was not an isolated welter of australoid tribes till the Indo-Europeans 
entered it in the 2nd milleniiun B. C, but had a civilisation, comparable to- 
and in communication with the ancient kingdoms of Mesopotamia, far older and in 
most ways more highly developed than that of the Indo-European invaders who 
established themselves in India precisely as they did in Babylon, as barbarian 
rulers of more cultured peoples. 
iMrftroreu. 157. "Wi ta the advent in India of the Indo-European we come at 

any rate within the range of historical tradition -and the distribution and 



• Personal information from Mr. E. J. H. Maukay while he waa engaged in excavating 
thataite. Colonel Sewall, however, regards the tradition as spurious and suggested by 
the excavators themselves. — J. H. H. 
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inter-relation of the Indo-European languages has bteen so .exhaustively treated 




by Sir George Grierson that the most that would be justified here is to gum up 
very briefly his conclusions. He tells us that Sanskrit is the purified literary * 
language arising from the dialects of the Rigveda ; that the languages of the " Outer 
Branches ", that is Lahnda or Western Panjabi, Sindhi, Marathi, Oriya, Bihari, 
* Bengali and Assamese, are derived from a different dialect of the original Indo- 
European tongue than are the languages of the "Inner Branch Western Hindi, 
Panjabi, Gujarati, Bhili, Khandeshi, Rajasthani and the Pahari dialects. Eastern. 
' Hindi is intermediate between the two, while of the Inner Branch languages 
Gujarati at any rate retains traces of the Outer language which it has superseded. ' 
From the same colloquial source as Sanskrit arose the Midland language of the 
Inner Branch always regarded as not only the true type of the Indo- Aryan tongue 




but as the tongue of the true and pure Indo- Aryan people. This difference 
between the Inner and Outer languages is regarded as a confirmation of Hoernle's 
theory of the first and second wave of Indo-European immigration, the second 
wave being supposed to have entered India through Chitral to the east of the 
first already established in the Punjab. A further confirmation of this view is 
said to have been found in the racial differences between the inhabitants of the 
Punjab and those of the United Provinces. 

No definite proof of the truth of this theory has, however, been found, and 
it does not seem essential to an interpretation of the facts as accepted, though 
M22C0 * . * t 
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it is not of coarse in conflict with them. It appears on the face of it unlikely on 
account of the difficulty of the rout* through the Himalaya* indicated by the 
theory Eai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda in his htdo-Aryan Races baa 
convincingly argued Jthe existence of two groups of Brahman*, one fair which he 
regards as Laving come from the north-west, and the other swarthy from south- 
west Asia which he considers came across the Arabian £ea. He infers from this 
and from other evidence an invasion of Indo-Euro|>ean speakers from the east of 
Babylonia, but there appears to be no evidence whatever that the earlier nordic 
invaders of Mesopotamia, who seem to have established themselves as rulers of 
the Hittites, succeeded in effectively imposing their language on their subjects, 
though it is believed that the Kaneaian dialect, in w hich certain Indo-European 
features occur, was the official tongue of the Hittite Empire. Similarly the 
above-mentioned Kharri appear to have been a non-nordic race with nordio 
cLkfuins, and their location is in the north-west of Mesopotamia. If therefore 
Chanda'a theory is to be accepted it will be simpler and safer to regard these 
Meaopotamian invaders as Dravidian speakers. In any cane their culture and 
religion mu.it have been that of the Mesnpotamian banin, and the movement 
of people* and culture from Mesopotamia to northern India must be put at such 
an early date that it is hardly possible to 'regard the movement as having had 
any impulse from the proto-nordic steppe folk, who only appear to have begun 
to "invade Mesopotamia towards the end of the 3rd millenium E. C. Modified to 
this extent there is much to, sup port Chanda 's theory, which will not then differ 
in effect from that already advanced of a previous invasion of Dravidian speakers. 

There is moreover another interpretation possible of the distribution of the 
Inner and the Outer Bands of Indo- Aryan languages. The Outer Bund 'is 
that of lang;iasj<s* whir;h have retained certain features characteristic of the 
Pi&acha or Dardic group, a group of languages still spoken in the Pamirs 
and in the north-western hills of India. The Inner Band has none of these 
feature*. It may be added that it is the Inner Band which has developed 
a stTTpt, on which the Outer is dependent. It will be pointed out in a subsequent 
chapter that there is very good reason for supposing that between the end of the 
Mohenjodaro civilisation in the Indus valley and the entry of the Rjgvedic Aryans 
the Indns valley was subjected to an invasion of Alpines from the Pamirs. 
It is not improbable that these Alpines had acquired an Indo-European language, 
and they may even have had proto-nordic leaders. The oldest language in the 
Pamirs, and it is one which is stated by Grierson to exist as a substratum to all 
the Dardic tongues, is the so far 'unclaased language the present form of which is 
known as Barufihaski. Probably this was the language of the Alpine inhabitants 
before they came into contact with the common ancestors of the Avesta Iranians 
and the Bigvedic Aryans. But these had left their northern steppes and were 
wandering in the neighbourhood of the Iranian plateau long before they descended 
on the plains of the Punjab, and may have been responsible not only for the 
disturbance of tbe Alpines, but for their adoption of a variety of their language. 
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It is also possible that they had infected the Alpine culture and religion with some 
affinity to their own by supplying it with rulers and war-lords as they did to the 
Alpine peasants in Central Europe. The Piaacba language introduced in north- 
ern India would naturally, be pushed out by the later Rigvedio Aryans, though 
their continued occupation of the whole of the west bank of the Indus and both 
banks of its upper waters would be quite enough to account for the assimilation 
to the Outer Band language of the narrow strip of land between Peshawar and 
Sialkot, which, if this theory be correct, should belong to the Inner group, much as 
the extension of the Inner Band to the Gujarat coast has interrupted the former 
continuity of the Outer Band from Baluchistan to Kanara, if indeed Gujarati 
should not still be classified with the Outer Band, which is at least a debatable 
proposition. Indeed some such strip of country lost to the Inner Branch must 
somewhere remain whatever be the hypothesis adopted, and Griersoh (Linguistic 
Survey, I.i, 108) gives other reasons for a southward movement of Eraniana or 
Pamiris subsequent to the Indo-Aryan invasion. * 

In any case Hoernle's theory of the second invasion from the north seems 
less likely than Professor Bapson's view of the occupation of the Punjab as 
occurring in the course of migration while that of the Ganges valley belongs to a 
later epoch of colonization: It must be recognised that if Sanskrit- owes its script 
to the previous civilization of northern India there must have been amalgamation 
and an interchange of cultural ideas between the colonists and the pre-existing 
population, whether or not they already worshipped Vedic deities. The culture 
of Mesopotamia, when invaded by the Kassites and other northern warrior tribes, 
was vastly more developed in many respects than that of the invaders and there 
is no reason to imagine that the same was not the case in India. Hence it was 
that it was in the area of colonization and amalgamation that the Indo-European 
languages developed both writing and literature to the greatest heights. It was in the 
Attio language of Athens, where the invading northerner fused with the darkhaired 
Ionian, that literature and philosophy flourished, not at Dorian Sparta, 
where the population remained more martial perhaps, but less cultured, as the 
Punjab compared to the Madhyadesa. The most important and lasting gift of 
the Aryans to India was probably their language, a vehicle of communication and 
expression belonging to a family of languages which has proved its superiority in 
all parte of the world by superseding any other languages with which any of its 
members have come into effective competition. 
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CHATTER X.— LANGUAGE. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 
Distribution of the population of each fei by tsngvage. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE \—oontd. 
Distribution oi the population oi each sex by language— contd. 
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3,768 Bhili . 



Rajasthani 
Western Hindi 
Eastern Hindi 



Gondi 



790 
391 

3f!6 Gujarati • . . 

2fi 5 » ..■ 

„ Marathi 

- ■ 
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9,9fi8 
32 



8,076 
738 
320 



2,483 
3,627 
2,247 
881 
534 
98 
82 
51 
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Distribution by Mother Tonirue of «.* 

Number 

Number 

speakers . ~* 

■ \lation. \ 



Province and Language, 



Cochin Stat*. 



speakers 
P« 10,000 
of popu- 
lation. 



* 1 



Malayalam 
Tamil ■ . 

Marathi . . •. . ' 
Telugu 

Other Languages , . 

Gvxdior State. 

Western Hindi 
Raj&sthani . . * . . 
Bhili.. .. 
Marathi ", , 

Gujarati 
Other Languages 

Hyderabad State. 

Telugu 

Marathi - ; . ■ - 

Kanarese . . 
Western Hindi . . . 

Rajaathani . . * » 
Gondi «. 
Other Languages 

• / ammu and Kashmir State. 

Kashmiri ., .... ^. 

Punjabi . . ^ 

Western Pahari .., . ... 

Rajasfchani . . ... 
BhotiaofBaltistanorBalti: .. " 
Lahnda or Western Panjabi 
Other Languages . . , 

Mysore State 

Kanarese 
Telugu 

Western Hindi. . 
Tamil .. " .. 

Other Languages 



.jt « 

it r • 



Ifojpuiana Agency. 
9,030 , ^^asthani 

' 649 Western Hindi 

. • ■ 

43 , 

Bbili.. 
101 ' . •■ 

* 277 - Other Languages 



Sikkim State. 



6,327 
3,21© 

21 * Eastern Pahari 
61 

81 E»»ti 

101 BhotiaofSikkim ., 

4,830 Ron S or ^pch* ; .. 
2,623 Mormi 

' 1090 0tiierLan S ua « eB '* 
188 

v 53 Troamaon .State, 

91 "', "■ 

Malayalam . . * 'v. . 

■3,876 Jfcmil . ,1 V 

2 .*1* Marathi . " " „ 

1,737 

. 87a 

378 
2G4 
453 

Gujarati 



- - I 

ptler Languages ' * * r . • ^, 
Western India States Agency. 



*• 6,983 Sindhi ... 

1,572 Western Hindi 
■ " 584 • 

478 Bajasthani . , 

383 Other Languages s 



• 

7,667 
1,533 
641 
159 



3,539 
. 2,608 
994. 
1,203 
639 
1,020 



8,361 
•L547 
■14 

•■'78 



8,711 

1M 

. 168 ' 

58 

t 

18 



' Note.— The figures for Provinces are inclusive of the states attached to them except in the 
case of Madras where they exclude Cochin and Travanoore. ' . 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 
Number of persons speaking tribal languages compared with the strength of tribe. 



Tribe and Language. 



Strength of 
tribe as 
given in 

Table XVn. 

2 



Tribal 
mother- 

tonfrue 
an] v. 



S amber of 
persons speak- 
ing a subsidiary 
language in 
addition to 
tribal mother- 
tongue. 
4 



Province, State or Agency dealt 
with. 



1. ArakaneM 


• ■ 


208,261 


221,945 


• 


2. Badaga • • 


• a 


43,075 


42,526 


• 


3. Balochi 


• • 


1,006,459 


626, 7(« 


236,791 


4. Bhili . . 




1,973,436 


2,185,876 


209,328 


O. lilaUUl * * 




224,410 


207,040 


43.6&J 


A f^lm Him 




* 


4,316 


a 


4 ■ vTcKlo In • " 




47,026 


43,667 


31,886 


9a UoTU ■ • • ■ 




231,701 


230,672 


• 


V. urQUU r * ■ • 




1,876,870 


1,720,790 


867,574 


10. Kachari,t Meoh and 


Dimasa 


3,45,243 


3u6,it&6 




11. Kandbi or Km ... 


■ * 


662,946 


678.928 


1 4*4,239 


12. Karwi Group .. 


■ > 


1,367,673 


1,341, MO 


782,832 


13. Kharia 


* • 


159,303 


137,659 


108,266 


14. Khaai 


*" 




233,872 


1,879 


15. Kherwari 




1 174,076 


894 732 


208,777 


1 A Tr«ih . . . . 




81,299 


9.629 


• 


17. Kodagnor Coorgi 




64,502 


44,685 


44,686 


18. Korku 




176,618 


161,975 


105.690 


19. Kurokh or Oraon 


■ • 


866,272 


984,486 


620,8*>9 


20. Lalung 


■ • 


43,448 


9,017 


• 


21. Malto 


• • 


69,891 


70,765 


9.732 


22. Meithei or Manipnri 


■ * 


330,646 


391,891 


• 


23. Mikir 


■ * 


129,797 


126,467 


m 


24. Murmi 




42,241 


42,642 


37,348 


25. Nag a 


• * 


272,527 


349,111 


• 


26. Newar 


a a 


16,431 


9,4*5 


8,664 


• 

27. Palanpg 


• *> 


138,746 


138,666 


• 


28. Rabha 




69,154 


27.0ufl 


a 


28. Rongor Lepoba 




25.7S0 


26,149 


16,805 


30. Salon 


» • 


1,930 


1,908 


• 


31. Sahara 


■ * 


211,781 


186,602 


71,448 


32. Shin* . . . , 


* • 


14,139 


68,199 


413 


33. Tai Group 




1,037,406 


1,021,909 


247,781 


34. Tipara 




203,060 


191,726 


• 


36. Toda .. 




697 


697 


• 


88. Wa 




10.46fi 


22,142 


♦ 



Burma. 
Madras. 

Baluchistan, Bombay and Punjab. 

Bombay, Bared*, Central India, 
C. P. and Bemr, Gwalior, 
Hyderaltad and Raj pu tana. 

BcwuchiftHO and Bombay. 

Assam. 

Madras. 

Assnoi and BuiigaJ. 

Belial, Bihar and Oriasa, 0. P. 
and Rerar, C. I. Ageooy and 
Hyderabad. 

Assam and Bengal. 

Bihar and Oriasa and Madras. 

Burma. 

Bernini, Biliar and Oriasa and 
C. P. 

Assam. 

Beanal, C P. and Bihar and 
Oriscia. 

Assam and Bengal, 

Coorg. 

Ceulral Proviooes and Barar. 
Bengal and Bihar and Oriasa. 
Assam. 

Bengal and J3ihi»r aud Oriasa. 
Asaain, Beng *1 and Burma. 
Assiun. 

Bengal and ISikkiro. 
Burma mid Assaut. 
BenciJ arid iukkim. 
Burma. 
Assajo. 

Bengal and fcikkim, 

Burma. 

Madras. 

Janimu and Kaahmir. 

Burma. 

Assam. 

Madras. 

Burma. 



* Inf ormatum not available. f Indading Plains- Kaohari. 
J Excludes certain others included under Naipali Caatea. 
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Pages 1 and 2 of * Spelling Book in Kamhow-Sokte ' by Pau-Chin-Hau and Than-Chin-Kham. 

Gocos^riEar ye e m l z ? h -ft p* u m » d» y* v a ng& ha ga Ia h.* b* tg» * m* na hpa » r» 0 h* 
tj a i a a * a K 4,i !!"' to , 

v r=. r-k O a ^ ab ag ad am an al au a ng ai 



P 



n 



A 
P 



ft 

* 



tl 



V o 
rr 

If 



IV- 



These ara tonal ligni 







<B*> 




0>d 




<LA P* 


pai 


pi 


paw 


TO 


pua 


niiL 

hia 




©e 


©*) 




©c> 


©<> 




kai 


ki 


kaw 


ktl 


kua 


O 


C2 


C*J 




Cd 




CA u 


lai 


li 


lair 


lo 


laa 


lia 




98 


©*> 


QA' 


Od 




OA 


mai 


mi 


maw 


mu 


m n a 






&£ 


B*» 


BA 


6d 




BA 6i ' 


dai 


di 


daw 


da 


dua 








U1 


t/A 


■ud 




DA y* 


jai 


yi 


yaw 


TO 


J"" 


VIA 




ne 


n«> 


n_A 


ad 




fiA v * 


Tai 


vi 


vaw 


TO 


vua 


via 


a is 




21 


EA 


£d 




5A nga 


ngfti 


ngi 


ngaw 


ngn 


ngoa 


ngia 








3A 


dd 




3A W 


hai 


hi 


haw 


hu 


boa 


hia 


ru 






*-A 


rd. 




K A 8* 


gai 




gaw 


ga 


goa 


g» 
















lai 


xi 


zaw 


xa 


xna 


xia 


cu 


es 


en 


eA 


Gd 




^A ^ 


haai 


hsi 


haaw 


hsa 


hana 


haia 






en 


t a . 


£d 




£-A W 


bai 


bi 


baw 


hu 


bua 


bja 


US 




nn 


ua 


Md 




MA *«* 


tgai 


1» 


tgaw 


tgo 


tgua 


tgia 


us 


L^ 




LA 


L(J 




LA * 


tai 


ti 


taw 


ta 


tua 


tia 






e*. 


<S.A 


<Sd 




CA htA 


htai 


hti 


htaw 


htu 


htua 


fatia 


<£* 




CI 




<rd 


<n 


CA ni 


nai 


ni ■ 


naw 


xm 


una 


Hia 


ZTf 


•zz * 




ZLA 


Z-d 




2 A M 


hpai 


hpi 


hpaw 


hpn 


hpua 


hpi* 


?S 


?e 


?<) 


PA 


?d 






rai 


ri 


raw 


ra 


rua 


ria 




he 


hi 


h A 


Kd 




Ka » 


fai . 


fi 


taw 


fa 


fua 


fia 








If A 


Tf d 




Tf A cM 


chai 


chi 


chaw , 


ohu 


choa 


ohia 



I • 

^C9 HT «K 15V TJ^^Tin *P )Jo 

2ts st av i& en ep s$ eo 

*1« IT 'Jrt' «iV *)& *)f\ «)p *io' 

AU AT Aff AV AG An AP A? AO 

did dT dlf dv d& dn dP d^ do 

^T «»6 *IP *i 

AV4 AT AK AV AG An AP A9 AO 



(Eyes 

©AW 



4AT <E»A>f 



(EKV (ESQ 
(E»ev Gen 
<£«>v S^c Sin 
(tAV (EiAG <EAn 
(tdV GdQi ^-dn 
ft^V CBVi 
<lAV 4AO 



H5P Geo 
iflp a 6 !^ 4"io 

l^AP (&A^ CAO 
$dP Sd? (E^O 
<t*P (E^O 
(tAP (tA^ <SAO- 



©rr 

©^T 

OAT 
©<JT 

EftT 
OAT 



©dtf 
©AIP 



©AV 
©dV 

©AV 



COT 
CAij CAT 

C>(9 C^T 
CAC» CAT 



CSV 
CAtf C Ay/ 

CdJf cJv/ 

C^lf CW 
CAIf CAV 



©150 © 80 

©a* ©e^ 
©*K> e^n 

©A<» ©An 
©do ©dn 
®"K> C^n 
©AO ©An 

c»& cvn 
ca» cen 

CIO Cin 
CAo CAn 

do cqn 

CA<» CAn 



©5P 
€>8P 

©AP ©A^ 
OJP Od^ 

OAP ©A3 



■©AO 

cdo 
©no 

©AO 



C ttP cw c vo 
cap ce^ ceo 
C^P c«i^ c*»o 



ab 


ag 


ad 


am 


an 


al 


aan 


ang 




aib 


aig 


aid 


aim 


ain 


ail 


aiau 


aing 


aiia 


ib 


ig 


id 


im 


in 


il 


iau 


ing 


iia 


awb 


awg 


awd 


awm 


awn 


awl 


awan 


awng 


awia 


ub 


«g 


ud 


um 


un 


ul 


uaa 


ung 


uia 


uab 


uag 


, uad 


nam 


nan 


ual 


naan 


uang 


naia 


iab 


iag 


iad 


iam 


ian 


ial 


iaau 


iang 


iaia 


pab 


pag 


-pad 


pam 


pan 


pal 


paau 


pang 


paia 


paib 


paig 


paid 


paim 


pain 


pail 


paiau 


paing 


paiia 


pib 


pig 


pid 


pint 


pin 


pil 


pian 


ping 


piia 


pawb pawg pawd pawm pawn pawl 


pawau 


pawng 


pawia 


pub 


P«g 


pud 


pum 


pun 


pul 


puau 


pung 


paia 


puab 


puag 


puad 


puam puan 


pual 


puaau 


pnang 


puaia 


■ piab 


piag 


piad 


piam 


pian 


ptal 


piaao 


piang 


piaia 


kab 


kag 


kad 


kam 


kan 


kal 


kaan 


kang 


kaia 


kaib 


kaig 


kaid 


kaim 


kain 


kail 


kaiau 




• 

kaiia 


kib 


kig 


kid 


kim 


kin 


kil 


kian 


king 


kiia 


kawb kawg 


kawd 


kawm kawa 


kawl 


kawan 


kawng 


kawia 


kub 


kug 


knd 


hum 


kun 


ku] 


kuan 


kung 


kuia 


kuab 


kuag 


kuad 


knam kuan 


kual 


kuaan 


kuang 


kuaia 


kiab 


kiag 


kiad 


kiam 


kian 


kial 


kiaau 


kiang 


kiaia 


lab 


lag 


lad 


Jajq 


lan 


lai 


loan 


lang 


laia 


laib 


laig 


laid 


laim 


4ain 


lail 


laian 


laing 


laiia 


lib 


lig 


lid 


lim 


lin 


lil 


lian 


ling 


Hia 


lawb 


lawg 


lawd 


lawu 


lawn 


lawl. 


lawan 


lawng 


lavria 


lub 


hig 


lad 


him 


lun 


lul 


luaa 


lung 


liiia 


Iuab 


luag 


hiad 


lnam 


lnan 


hial 


lnaan 


luang 


luaia 


liab 


liag 


liad 


liam 


lian 


lial 


liaan 


Hang 


liaia 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER X. 

Extracts from correspondence between the Census Commissioner for India ani Mr. J. J. Beuniwn, 
Census Superintendent of Burma in regard tc a new written character in Burma and Asuam. 



(i) From Census Commissioner for India to Census Superintendent for Burma, dated 

the 24th March 1932. 

" I think I am right in 6ayii\g that the character that has been revealed to Tao Chin Hao 
involves an alphabet of an unconscionable length, since he has a different character, I think, 
for every possible monosyllable. At any rate, that is the line on which his revelation ran 
according to the information I had from Munipur. One official sent me sheets of Pao Chin 
Eao'a characters and said they were too many to record completely." 



(u) Fbom Census Superintendent for Burma, to Census Commissioner por India, dated 

the 9th May 1932. 

" I understand from the Rev. W. Sherratt, (Agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
in Burma) that the original alphabet as revealed to Pow Chin How did contain a very large 
number of characters. Mr. Sherratt visited the Chin Hills in March 1031 and pointed out to 
him that the large number of characters was a very great drawback. Pow Chin How and a few 
of his followers then got together a,n2t'T$duced the number considerably. Three or four of them 
then came down and saw Mr. Sherratf about May 1931 and eventually ' The Sermon on the 
Mount* was printed. A copy is enclosed herewith. Mrs. Sherratt WTote out the words in 
Indian ink and this was photographed and zinc plates made. There are only 21 consonants in the 
alphabet but in addition to the usual vowels there are a few ' final syllable*"*, similar to those in 
Burmese. There are also a few tones. Pow Chin How's eldest ton (Shian Ko Chin) a nd another 
of his followers (Than ChinKham) came down in March this year to see Mr. Sherratt and I saw 
them once. Than Chin Kham is a vernacular school-teacher in Tonzan village near Tiddim 
and he knows Burmese. I understand he has played a large part in producing the new alphabet. 
He is translating St. Matthew into the new characters. He uses the Burmese vi-rsion of St, 
Matthew and also a Chin version (in the Roman character) whir-h was done by Mr. Cope, the 
American Baptist Missionary in the Chin Hills. He maintauifl that the Chin sounds can be 

properly represented in these new characters but not in the Roman character* lie does 

not know any English but he has a fairly good kne-wlrdge of Burmese Mr. 

Cope apparently thinks there is no need for another character as the Roman character is already 
well-known in the Chin Hills and the school text-books * re all in the Roman character : in addi- 
tion to being an A. B. M.* padre he is also an Honorary Inspector of Schools." 



* Alnorioui Baptist Miuioa. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Religion. 

* Section {.—Religion and the Census. 

" , 158. Although on the face of it religion would appear to be a concern purely 'R^m*. 
J 'for the individual, and in spite of the recent pronouncement of an eminent French- 
man to the effect that the deity is an academic subject (" la question de Dim 
manque dartuaMe ), yet strongly held religious convictions inevitably react on 
.. political situations and caniiot be divorced from those aspects of social life of which 
* the State and therefore" the .census must take cognizance. This is particularly the 
.■ case in India, which is still' the most religious country in the world, and must be 
regarded as the justification for the importance attached to religion in the census 
of India as compared, for example, with that of United States of America, where 
culture is comparatively independent of religion. In India the two are so 
inseparably bound up that religion, always a conservative force, appears as a positive 
obstacle to cultural unity. . .. ? 

It has been argued that the census statistics of religion tend to perpetuate 
communal divisions ; the census cannot, however, hide its head in the sand like the 
proverbial ostrich, but must record as accurately as possible facts as they exist, 
and there is no question of the existence of communal differences which are 
reflected at present in political constituencies. It is not in its devotional aspect that 
the census is concerned with religion, but in its social, and it cannot be denied but 
society in India is still largely organised on a basis of caste and religion, and 
social conduct is much influenced by practices which may not he in themselves 
religious but which are subject to religious sanctions. The age of marriage, th* 
practice of remarriage, the observance of purdah, the occupations of women, tha 
inheritance of property and the maintenance of widows, even diet, to name a few 
obvious cases, vary according to the caste and the religious community of the 
individual. The time will no doubt come when occupation will serve the purpose at 
present Berved by religion and caste in presenting demographic data, but that time 
is not yet, and at the present moment their barriers have not so far decayed that 
their social importance can be ignored for public purposes, though progress in this 
direction may well prove much faster than one anticipates. The social importance 
of religious differences is reflected in the controversial disputes about religious 
terminology for census purposes. The census terms are : — Hindu, Jain, Buddhist, 
Sikh, Zoroastrian, Jew, Muslim, Christian, Tribal and Others. This is the most 
practical division available but is admittedly not satisfactory since difficulty 
arises in the case of many of these terms, particularly so in that of the term Hindu 
which is not entirely exclusive of some of the other terms used. Many Hindus for 
instance claim that Sikhs, Jains and Buddhists are also Hindu inasmuch as their 
faiths had their origin in the Hindu religion. On the other hand this claim is. 
Btoutly repudiated by the great majority of Sikhs and it was therefore necessary to 
treat the terms Hindu and Sikh as mutually exclusive. In the case of Jains many, 
but by no means all, regard themselves as Hindu and orders were issued that any 
Jain who wished to record the fact that he was also Hindu could do so and the 
tables would show in a footnote the number of Jains who consider themselves* 
Hindus. In the United Provinces the Census Superintendent reports that the 
present tendency among Jains is towards segregation from rather than amaIgama- : 
tion with Hindus and that intermarriage with Hindu families is becoming more 
unpopular, though there is less objection to taking Hindu wives than to giving 
brides to Hindu males. It was claimed by the Hindu Mahasabha that a few 
Buddhists adopted the same position as Jains who regard themselves as Hindus, 
but from Buddhists as well as Jains protests were received against the possibility 
of their being classified as Hindus. In order to get round the ambiguity it was 
also ordered that Buddhists might likewise describe themselves as Hindu, and the . 
totals of Buddhists who bo regard themselves will be found in footnotes in Table 
XVI. In all 12,326 out of a total for India of 1,252,631 Jains, and 70 Buddhists 
out of 12,786,831 described themselves as being Hindus, and of these 526 Jains and 
25 Buddhists actually appear as Hindus in the statistical tables. 

159. Some other schismatics have similarly an ambiguous position. In 1881 
Kabirpanthi and Satnami were shown as religions separate from Hinduism. Since 
that year they have been incorporated with Hindus and on this occasion they 

(379) 
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have been similarlv treated except in Bombay where a few Kabirpanthis and 
Dadupanthis k who did not return themselves as Hindu have been shown under 
** Others " It would be natural to suppose that the remaining religions might 
at arfy rate be regarded as quite distinct, yet while the border line between tribal 
religions and sonie aspects of Hinduism is not at all easy to draw, it is often just aa 
hard to define it between Hinduism and Islam, and even between Hinduism and 
Christianity, in the case of a number of intermediate sects which offer points of 
identity with both. 

Except for a body in Tinnevelly that claims to be both Jew and Christian, the 
Jews remain a much more clearly denned body, and in their case Hindu influence 
would seem to go no further than inducing the Bern-Israel to add a Hindu or a 
Hinduised second name to the Hebraic one, but the Indian Christians of South 
India go further. Caste is admittedly observed by Catholics*, while some Protes- 
tants who profess not to admit it do admit a ban on conimensality. The Catholics 
appear to use caste marks in some cases, and there was a cause ceWve in the Mad ras 
courts in which an overzealous imported priest, who had destroyed as unchristian 
the wall which ran the length of the aisle to separate the caste from the outcast* 
Christians, was prosecuted by his flock in consequence. The Catholics, besides 
observing caste even to conventional privileges in dress and ornaments, .U8e the 
tali instead of a ring in marriage and permit the retention of other customs, such 
as a tabu " for reasons of hygiene " on contacts with persons polluted by childbirth. 

On the other hand certain features of the Lingayat belief seem to have been 
borrowed from Christianity, as a doctrine of immaculate conception and the pract ice 
of burying the dead. A forest tribe in North Kanara, now Hindu, has family 
names of Christian origin. In the case of Islam however the border line is much 
less definite. Even saints of Christianity, Islam and Judaism are themselves 
subject to some confusion. In the Near East Elijah, al-Khidr (The Green One) and 
St. George are confused or identified generally, while boys born on St. Demetrius' 
Day are called Kasim. Confusion of this kind is probably to be found among 
Indian outcastea such aa Lalbegis, who have drawn on both Hindu and Muslim 
sources for their religious tenets, but it goes still further with the Chet-Iiami wet 
of the Punjab, who worship the Christian Trinity plus a Hindu-Muslim trinity 
consisting of Allah the Creator, Parameshwar the Preserver, and Khuda the 
Destroyer. There is thus a very real difficulty sometimes in deciding whether a 
particular body is Muslim or Hindu, and since the census ac tually took place there 
have been some searchings of heart as to the Sathpantis, or Pirpantis, of Gujarat, 
Kachh and Khandesh. These people are Mathia Kunbis by caste, and an ofLhoot of 
the Leva Kunbis, and seem to have been returned at the census as Hindus ; they are 
said to follow the Atharva Veda, which is perhaps more magical than religious, and 
they worship at the tombs of Muslim saints at Pirana and elsewhere, from which 
they get the alternative name for their sect, and they observe as their sacred book 
a collection of the pTecepts of Imam Shah, the Pir of Pirana : they observe the 
Ramazan, repeat the lalima and bury their dead with both Muslim and Hindu 
prayers. On the other hand they keep the holi and diuvli and their marriages are 
conducted by Brahmans, so that they appear, on the whole, to be Hindus socially 
but rather Muslims by religion. This position is emphasized by the fact that w. Kile 
a religious authority, the Shankaracharya of the Sankeshwar and Karavir Maths, 
pronounces them to be without the pale of Hinduism, the Hindu Mahasabha, a 
frankly communal organisation, proclaims that they are within it. Another 
Hindu organisation has urged these Mathias to abandon the wornkip of Muslim 
saints, but in truth mere worship at the burial places of holy men is hardly 
a test of religion at all, since there are many shrines holy to more than one faith, 
and the holy ones of one religion often survive the superimpoaitiou of another and 
adapt themselves to the change as Badar Makan, the ehrme of a Muslim pir in 
Chittagong, becomes Buddha Makan to an Arakan Buddhist. So in Paphos the 
Cypnot peasant worships even the Virgin Herself as Panhagia AphioJitessa. The 
truth is that the shrines of the dead are places impregnated with the fertilising 
aoul-matterj- of the departed great ones and the cult of them goes back to a totally 
pre-Hindu phase, w hich is still represented in the tribal religions, and appears ia 

• At the time of going to press a Catholic youth is reported to have started a fast to the 
deatli outside the residence of the Bishop of Trichinopoly to secure the removal of the iron 
railings which separate the caste from the outeaste Catholics in that bishoprick. 

T bee below page 409 for detail* of the Karen belief in which this idea ia crystallized 
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other practices of some Muslims, the implications of which have been forgotten 
though the practices remain, as in the use of tombstone* of phallic design, which 
may be seen even in the Khyber Pass, for instance, while the Muslims' of Malaya 
use stone ones of different .but likewise significant designs for the different sexes 
A case not unlike that of the Mathia Kunbis is to be seen in that of the Nayitaa of 
Malwa who share in equal degree the Muslim and Hindu religious beliefs " 
worshipping Ganesh as well as Allah, using Hindu names and dress and observing 
Hindu festivals. It may also be found in the Kuvachandas of Sind and again in - 
the Hussairu Brahmans, who like the Mathias are more or less converted to Islam 
m faith but retain Brahmanical practices and claim to eat only with the Sayyids 
among Muslims, The Malkanas of the United Provinces are another somewhat 
fumilar group of Bajput, Jat and Bania origin observing both Hindu and Muslim 
ceremonies. Many became definitely Hindu a3 a result of the shuddhi movement 
and. others returned themselves as Muslim at the census, but the bulk apparently 
continue to halt between two opinions, and in 1926 when the shuddhi and tanzim " 
movements were at their height these Malkanas started taking money for conversion 
and it is said that many made considerable sums by conversion and reconversion 
to and from Hinduism, Islam and Christianity for which communal zealots 
were then at any rate able to find money. Bengal affords a number of instances 
of border line sects such as that of the Bhagwania or Satyadharma community, 
recruited from both Hindus and Muslims, though even within the sect there is no 
intermarriage, while the Nagarchis of Bakarganj, the Kirtanias of Pabna and 
Maimansingh and the Chitrakars or Patuas of West Bengal are in the nature of castes 
rather than sects, whose religion and customs have both Hindu and Muslim features 
as in the case of the Mathia Kunbis. A fTesh movement aimed at the reconciliation 
of Hinduism and Islam was started during the decade under review by a man 
who claimed to be an incarnation of Channabasaveswara, but his teachings, though 
they gained some adherents, aroused much antagonism among the Virasaivas of 
Mysore State, where the movement started, and led to its suppression, r 

Another aspect of the confused border line between Islam and. Hinduism is 
to be seen in the customs of the outcastes of the Punjab, where Chuhras for instance 
" take Muslim names and even utilise the services of mullahs where they serve Muslim 
villages or wards, though in the eastern Punjab generally they follow Hindu customs 
and use Hindu names. Yet there is no such marked difference between one Chuhra 
and the other- that a valid distinction between these two religions can be drawn in 
his case. At this census it has been left to each individual to return his religion 
as he thought fit and some Chuhras have returned Islam others Hinduism? Many 
again have described themselves as belonging to Ad-dharm, ' the original religion ', 
piobably without any clear idea of what that faith may be, but desiring merely to 
emphasize the distinction between themselves and caste Hindus without committing 
themselves, to Islam or Christianity. Chuhras in the Punjab who returned 
their religion as " Chuhra " simply (and there were many) have been included with 
Hindus, following the precedent of the previous census, though it is a moot question 
whether they Bhould not have been shown as Tribal, and it seems not impossible 
that they are by origin a degraded branch of the aboriginal tribe known in Gujarat 
as Chodhra. 

• 

Generally speaking, there would seem to be no insuperable reason why the 
Muslim and the Hindu should not dwell together in harmony, and there are Hindu 
temples in Madura and Tanjore which have hereditary Muslim trustees. At any 
rate the obstacle is probably less the divergence of religious belief than their reliance 
on different historical pasts. In the early glories of Hinduism and Buddhism, under 
rulers like Chandragupta and Asoka, Islam has no concern, and the great historic 
characters of the Muslims in India were mostly earth-seizing monarchs whose 
victories were over Hindus and whose culture was of external origin. . 

160. Part of the difficulty of defining the term Hindu arises from the fact that J, 1, , i ' 1 5f^ ta ? ,fl 
it is as much a social as a religious term and really denotes membership of a system 0 n u * 
of organized society with great latitude of religious beliefs and practices, so that it is 
possible for a man to be a Hindu socially and to have a religious belief shared with 
others who do notregard themselves as members of the Bame society, a possibility 
illustrated by a tribal Korwa of the Central Provinces who said to hiB Census 
Superintendent V if we had plough cattle we should be Hindus Conversely there 
is no compelling necessity that all others of his society should share his beliefs. 
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and the Census Superintendent of Mysore State, himself a Brahman, thua 

defines a Hindu :— . 

" What makes a man Hindu ia the bet that he !■ an Indian by birth ; that he aharai rehgwxa 
belief of a kind familiar to the majority of the people ; that he » • number of the wh^I order 
wxepted by that majority; and that he worships one or other of the deitiei in the pantheon 
commonly accepted by that eame majority." .... . . . 

This is a feature particularly associated with Hinduism but it is not exclusively 
confined to that religion, as at least one case arose of a Muslim who wished to be 
included with the social community of Islam but who returned his religion as 
Agnosticism. He appears to have been unique and hie difficulty was evaded by 
■bowing him as a Muslim for all tables except that of religion, a position which 
recalls that of Maurice Barren who said of bimnelf " I am an atheist, but of course ] 
am a Catholic but the number of Hindus whose attitude to their community and 
their beliefs might be expressed in a somewhat fdmilor paradox must be very 
large, and the cross division of religion and society is clearly going to create a 
difficult position for census operations in the future unless a return of " community " 
be substituted for that of religion and caste. Thus the Sahrjdhari Sikhs who 
worship the ninth Guru but not the tenth, and who cut their hair instead ..f allowing- 
it to grow, form a sect half-way between the Hindu and Sikh religions and 
for census purposes had to declare themselves to belong to one or to the other with 
the result that some are included in the Hindu and others in the Sikh totjJ, but no 
substitute for " Hindu " as a religious term can be found, nor is it possible to 
disentangle its religious from its social significance. This is inherent in the history 
of Hindu society which has been formed by the accretion of a number of 
races within a polity indirectly hierarchical. It is probably significant that many 
an ignorant Hindu, if asked his religion, will not give " Hindu " as an answer but 
will give the name of his caste or of the particular sect to which he belongs. As 
far as Sikhs go, the criteria that separate them from Hindus are not very marked 
on the social side, whatever they may be doctrinally. The daughter of a Sikh ruler 
can marry a cadet of the house of Nepal, and Hindus can enter the Golden Temple 
of Amritsar which is normally barred to Muslims and Christians. Indeed there 
are apparently cases in which a father may bring up one son as a Hindu and anot her 
as a Sikh. The Sikhs in general, however, emphatically protest that they arc not 
Hindus, in spite of the Hindu Mahaeabha which says that they are, and this is 
particularly so in the case of the Akali Sikhs, who are mainstay of the Sikhs in the 
army, while the Sahejdhari Sikhs vote in Sikh, constitwncies in the Punjab on 
inalang a solemn affirmation that they are Sikhs. 

Buddhists were claimed as Hindus by the Hindu Mahasabha with less justice 
than Sikhs, since Buddhism arose as a definite reaction against Hinduism, and 
considerations of politics have probably been allowed to bias the critical faculty 
in putting forward this claim, since it may be doubted whether even the Hindu 
Mahasabha "would claim allJapanese Buddhists aa Hindus. The common element 
in the two religions, and this is of .course apparent, even to the parallel between the 
Indian holi and the chaster Burmese Water Carnival, is often derived from a more 
primitive religion, but to claim Buddhists as Hindus by religion appears to the dis- 
interested just about as reasonable as it would be to claim Christians as Jews, 

When they do not split away like the Sikhs, there seems to be a tendency for 
reforrning elements in Hinduism to crystallize eventually into a closed caste. 
Tins has been the case with the Lingayate, who started as a reforming sect of Hindus 
founded by Basava in the twelfth century, with the Kabirpanthis and with others, 
the Vaisnava sect in Bengal for instance, and probably would have been the ctwe 
wrth the Sikhs had they remained within the pale. In the case of the Brahmo and 
Arya Samajista, however, neither are closed but on the contrary recruit steadily 
from among Brahmamc Hindus ; nevertheless there appeared some tendency on 
the part of one section of the Ajya Samaj to disclaim Hinduism at this census, 
though the schism between Aryas and orthodox Hindus is perhaps less marked on the 
whole than when the Arya movement started, which is perhaps* due to a weakening 
of the strictly orthodox position. Qf this « weakening \ if the term be permissible, 
as Mo^- 11 * rmtendeDt o£Coc : ^State writes, a little pessimistically perhaps, 

tiJ'S^iT 1 ?^ * tW ,°" f ° ld , T ?°T ement » discernible in this connection. Among 
el^tioW ZZ ?J° ^ 1 ^ i0ofa * h k * wwment ** tl» purification anS 
elevation of then- religions nt<* and practices ; while those born in the tigter grades reveal a 
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growing indifference in all matters connected with religion To the generality of English- 

educated persons— he it remembered in this connection that the caste Hindus have progressed 
much more than all others in Engb'ah education— religion is now a matter of titter indifference 
or unconcern and its rites and practices a mass of superstition to be derided and condemned 

by all right-thinking people. Apart from this, the attitude of a great majority of th* ' 

English-educated young men of caste Hindu communities towards their religion is now one of 
veiled hostility because, in these daya of communal demand for equal representation of all 
creeds and classes in the public service, they find that the unlucky accident of their birth within 
the Hindu fold ib an almost impassable barrier against their entry in government or quaai- 
government service, the only career for which they are fit by training and temperament alike." 

161. The Jains, as already pointed out, were claimed as Hindus with more J * ,ntol,n ' 
reason, since some Jains do actually consider themselves to be Hindus, though their 
customs of succession and adoption are not the same as those in Hindu law. It 
seems probableindeedthatthissectrepresentsthecontinuity of an anti-Brahmanistio 
teaching which may trace its derivation to a pre-Vedic age and to opposition at the 
outset to the rise of Brahmairio Hinduism. It is not likely that Mahavira was 
regarded as the 23rd tirthankara gratuitously, in spite of his having been the first 
historical one of the series and the apparent founder of the religion. Moreover, 

this view of the Jain position would explain how it is that although the teaching of 
Mahavira was emphatically antivedic, the rules of Jain and of Brahmanic asceticism 
are almost identical, if the suggestion be accepted, that is, which is generally 
advanced here, that Brahmanic Hinduism was not an entirely new religion imported 
from outside by Indo-European invaders into a country peopled by darkskinned 
savages, but an indigenous growth produced by the impact of these invaders, 
having a religion akin to that of classical Greece and Eome, upon a pre-existing 
more civilized people with a religion drawn from Mesopotamiaj Asia Minor or the 
eastern Mediterranean. It may be noted incidentally that such a hypothesis would 
do something towards reconciling the difficulty in that whereas the Jains describe 
the Tirthankara Parswa who preceded Mahavira as the son of a king Aswasena of 
Benares, no-king of that name is known to Brahmanical literature except a king 
of the " Nagaa ". Professor Tucci's opinion that Jainism embodies a revival of 
very ancient rituals and forms " probably even pre-Aryan goes to support the 
same view, and it cannot be denied that the nudity cult of the Digambar Jains is 
of great antiquity, much older than the familiar accounts of Megasthenes of the 
3rd century B.C. This nudity cult still causes local sensations from time to time 
and some Jain munis were in April 1931 charged with indecency in the Court of 
the City Magistrate at Surat. The case was withdrawn on an understanding given 
by the JaiDs that such " sky-clad " ascetics should only move about in public 
eurroundod by a discreet bodyguard. In May however in Dholpur State the 
appearance of sky-clad Jains in the village of Eajakhera, where the populace was less 
tolerant, gave rise to a serious riot. The Jain like the Hindu community is not 
unmoved by the spirit of reform, and opinion has run very high on the question 
of the initiation of minors as religious ascetics (muni), leading in Ahmadabad to 
blows between the two factions in July 1930 and to action by the Magistrate who 
had to take security against breaches of the peace in January 1931. 

162. Some indications of a tendency to change and reform have appeared in Reforming 
the other important religious communities, even the Parais having apparently """"wnn 
experienced dissensions between the Shenshais and the Kadmis, and between the 
supporters and opponents of Bahaism, while as an instance of the change effected by 
modern means of transport it is interesting to note that the holy fire for a Parsi 
temple at Allahabad was brought from Bombay in a specially consecrated motor 

lorry in which the sacred fire was fed with sandalwood by a priest. In Islam an 
attack by the Ahl-i-Hadis sect on the Hanafi sect resulted in a criminal prosecution, 
and the Dawudi Borah sect was divided by a fatwa which excommunicated those 
members of the society who might forbear to wear beards. The insignificance 1 
however of dissensions of this kind serves merely to emphasize the general unity 
of the community as a whole, and the CMatian_conununities.oJLIndia 
CathjQlicsflpari,^\sji^ as^os^fTffinduismJiave made a notable 

movement towards unity in Ae^templCparlially iTnot completely successful, 
to unit* the Wesleyan, Congregational and Presbyterian communities into a United 
Church, or rather into two united churches, those of Southern and Northern India 
respectively. It was hoped that the figures of Christian sects would be available 
to show the extent and effect of this unifying movement from which, certain 
sections of those three bodies withheld themselves, but unfortunately the necessity 
M220C 2<3 
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for economy at the abstraction stage prohibited the necessary sort bein* ma d e 
Similarly separate figure are not available for the Anglian Communion tie form 
under which were returned members of the Church of ^'gland and of the newly 




no aid from Government as in the past, is too remit for its consequences to be 
foreseen but it is possible that it will seek to unite with the other united Protectant 
communities, while it is also not unlikely that its sympathies politically will be 
definitely nationalist Among Catholics exception was taken to the separate return 
of Catholics of the Chaldaean and of the Latin rite. As it was impossible to 
include the Catholics of the Chaldaean rite among Roman Catholics generally 
and also to show them as Syrian Christians, and as from their history and traditions 
the Syrians as a whole form a striking and important community in Southern India, 
where they have been established as long as Christianit y h&* in ruot*t parts of Europe, 
and have quite as much right to be regarded as an indigenous religious body as have 
Muslims and Parsis, the Catholics of Chaldaean rite* were shown us a separate 
unit, other Syrians being taken together hke the Protestants. Tlu-ie other Syrians 
include Nestorians, whose numbers have been much depleted by amnions to the 
Jacobites and to Rome ; Jacobites, who form the next largest Syrian body 
to Romans of the Chaldaean rite ; Reformed or Mar Thoma Syrians, and a small 
schismatic body known as Yuyomayam. The Jacobite community has been 
rent since 1910 by a schism resulting from the excommunication by the Patriarch 
of Antioch of the Jacobite metropolitan Mar Dionysiiut, who refund to recognise 
the decree or to surrender his temporalities or to submit to the findings of the secular 
court, which in turn adjudicated on the case. About the time th« •■msus w *as 
taken the Patriarch came to India and the good offices of Lord Irwin wen? olm^ned 
and the deoree of excommunication wad revoked and a pynod w\as culh-d to arrange 
for a reconciliation of the divisions which the schism had caused, TL«? Catholics 
of Chaldaean rites have had Indian bishops from their own community since 1Js96, 
but during the decade preceding this census the first Indian bi.-hop of Latin rites 
was also appointed (1923). There is also now an Indian bishop of the American 
Episcopal Methodist Church. The part played by the Fmliun Chri>tinns in the 
nationalist movement is not without importance, and it us during the piu^t decade 
that tbeir attitude has tended to change from that of a sfpuratUt minority towards 
fco-operation with the moderate nationalists, a change expr^ed by the formation 
of a Christian Nationalist Party in Bombay. 
Hpfaufa- 163. One difficulty which was little ftlt at this census a^ ci m pared with some 

previous ones was the temporary displacement of population by great pilgri mages. 
Religious pilgrimages play a greater feature in Indian life than in the life of any 
other nation, though they have always been popular on the tdwies of the Mediter- 
ranean. Even the very ancient pilgrimages to St. James of ('ouipot-tella however 
and the modern ones to the grotto of Lourdes are probably insignificant compared 
to such assemblies as the Kumbh nwla at Allahabad, which occurred fortunately 
in 1930 and not in 1931. This pilgrimage habit, for in India it is nothing less, 
appears \o be maintained by regular and hereditary canvassere attached to different 
Bhrines who go round the country ind ucing villagers to leave e,vcryt hi u g a nd embark, 
sometimes with their families as well, on visits to distant «hru:<a and tours of holy 
- places which may even take years to accomplish. The shrine undoubtedly benefit, 
but it is impossible not to speculate as to whether the moral or physical benefit of 
the pilgrim is proportionate to the loss in time, in labour and in expense, though the 
justice of such a materialistic reflection is perhaps questionable w hen made by one 
who has not himself experienced the religious emotion inspired in -the pilgrims. 
Canvassing, however, U not always needed to Btart a pilgrimage. In February 
1930 the gas generated by night-soil in a trenching-ground near Delhi issued from 
the earth in name, and the spot promptly became the scene of a local pilgrimage 
to the goddess-favoured site, large numbers of people of the more ignorant classes 
coming and removing mephitic earth from the empyreumatic spot hallowed, as some 
said, by the goddess of small-pox. The goddess in this case proved obligingly 
susceptible of chemical analysis, which showed that her ambrosial composition was 
70 per cent, methane, 20 per cent, carbon-dioxide and 10 per cent, inert gases. 

J 6 tL If I h T, eVer ' tnec * n8U8 was untroubled by pilgrimages or gTeat fairs 
it had other troubles to meet fcom religious sentiment to which allusion has already 
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oropean languages has teen so exhaustively treated 




Ly Sir George Grierson that the most that would be justified here is to sum up 
vt ly briefly his conclusions. He t^IIs us that Sanskrit is the purified literary 
language arising from the dialects of the Rigveda ; that the languages of the '* Outer 
Branches M , that is Lahnda or Western Panjabi, Sindhi, Marathi, Oriya, Bihari, 
ali and Assamese, are derived from a different dialect of the original Indo- 
European tongue than are the languages of the ** Inner Branch Western Ilindi, 
Panjabi, Gujarati, BhiK, Khandeshi, Bajasthani and the Pahari dialects. Eastern 
Hindi is intermediate between the two, while of the Inner Branch languages 
Gujarati at any rate retains traces of the Outer language which it has superseded. 
From the same colloquial source as Sanskrit arose the Midland language of the 
Inner Branch always regarded as not only the true type of the Indo-Aiyan tongue 
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but as the tongue of the true and pure Indo- Aryan people. This difference 
between the Inner and Outer languages is regarded as a confirmation of Hoernle's 
theory of the first and second wave of Indo-European immigration, the second 
wave being supposed to have entered India through Chitral to the east of the 
first already established in the Punjab. A further confirmation of this view is 
said to Lave been found in the racial differences between the inhabitants of the 
Punjab and those of the United Provinces, 

No definite proof of the truth of this theory has, however, been found, and 
it does not seem essential to 




an interpretation of the facts as accepted, 



though 
1 
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i « r^nsufi Superintendent remarks that attempt* were made 

to return as Hindus even the ™ga Comniifl9 j oner of Darning District :- 
he quotes as follows from tto £p«7 ^ ^ 

« The ESI SutMa.a.flindoa. Ev,n if the e Qu - 

sborigmaJ tnb« ^^^££^Sind. to keep him up to the scratch. An induce 
nwrator fcila, the wperrwor or cnecKmg „„.. mi ,«f„ T h ft rf written Miri. but the 




TTodZ-Z'^B^- Tb«°ct reaultmustbethat the religion 8 t«t»tic« collected at 
£ c^us will be very uWurate in area, where the* are uunata or abongmal tribe. 

Agitation among the Gonds and Oraons resulted in a large number, who were 
returned as Tribal in 1921, particularly of the fonner, returning themselves or 
being returned as Hindus, though their Hinduism ra parte of the areas concerned 
b highly problematical. In the case of the Gonds m Beraralone these rather 
dubious Hindus numbered over 100,000, and in the Central Provinces and Brrar 
together they amounted to more than three lakhs. In India as a whole the tribesmen 
who changed from Tribal religions to Hinduism numbered a million and a half * 
In Gwalior State over 14,000 Bhils in the remoter foreata and hilla, whose tribal 
name was returned as their religion, were classified notwithstanding as " Hinduized 
Tribal " and included in the total of Hindus, involving a total transfer from " Tribal " 
in 1921 to " Hindu " in 1931 of some 162,000 Bhils. In Cochin State some 5,000 
hill or forest tribesmen were classified as ' Hindu * though very doubtfully conforming 
. to such a description, and a similar procedure haa probably been fullowed elsewhere. 
On the other hand again counter-agitation in the Punjab against being returned 
as Hindu led 400,000 of the depressed castes to return themselves as Ad-Dharmi, i.e., 
" of the original faith ", aa distinct from the terms used by their congeners of other 
provinces in northern India — Adi-Eindu, an expression which allowed of their inclu- 
sion in the total of Hindus, correctly of course, since in spite of their disabilities 
they are Hindu by religion, and if not, would not agitate for admisHiou to Hindu 
templesf. Feeling on the subject of the return of religion ran highest in t he Punjab, 
where many attempts were made to weight the census. False statements were cir- 
culated probably to arouse enthusiasm, such as a canard that all the sweepers of 
Simla had been returned as Muslims, which was published as a fact before even the 
preliminary enumeration of Simla had begun. A good deal of heat was similarly 
engendered on the question of the Udasi Sadhus. Members of this sert at one time 
regarded themselves generally as Sikhs, but since then they have reverted to the 
original fold and are now Hindus. Unfortunately an obsolete direction was 
reproduced in the Punjab Census Code from 1921 directing the inclusion of Udasis 
as Sikhs in the absence of information to the contrary. This was at once withdrawn 
when the circumstances were made clear. A great deal of misunderstanding was 
also aroused by the provision in the Code that Aryas and Brahmos should not be 
entered in the schedule as Hindu.. This provision is an old one and is merely intended 
to facilitate the sorting of the Brahmo and Arya slips, but it was aasumed by 
uninstructed persons who obtained access to the Code that the provision was intend- 
ed to exclude Brahmos and Aryas from the Hindu total, which was not of course the 
case. 

In Bengal even compilation was subject to propaganda and in one sorting 
office it was discovered that payment had been made for copying slips for fictitious 
Hindus while 74 Muslims were converted to Hinduism during the Blip copying 
process. The insignificance of the numbers involved and the fact that the chicanery 
was detected and corrected is rather a testimony to the general accuracy of compila- 
tion than otherwise. 



* Some figures of the turnover are as follows 
Cochin Stain . . 

Gwalior .. ., 
Raj putana 

Central Province* „, 
-AoMin Vallej . , 



5.000 
162,000 
262,000 
146,000 
350,000 



ToUl 914,000 

with^otiLJ^rS t ^ t Adrdlmrn » have been ahown in pala blue amalgamating them 
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• + i, 0t S C ?J n P Un l t , ieS showed no Particular reluctance to act on lines similar to 
&kh» and Muslims Ifafa to bully the depressed castes into returning tiemselvea 

T- mlt ™J ^ M r 1 lf » aD7 dl8CriiniDa tion can be made the Sikhs were the 
r most and the Muahms the leant active of the three in this respect. Ultimately 
...the depressed classes were so harassed that they made a big demonstration in 
Lahore, insisting on being returned under their own religious designation of 

sepMwta^*' 8t the7 ^ HindaS {t WaS ? eceasar y to tharn. 

Section ii — The figures. 

165. The: figures for Religion will be found in Table XVI in part ii of this Hiudw. 
volume and eomparative and proportional figures in the subsidiary tables at the 
» end ot this chapter ; for convenience an abstraction is given below ■— 



Religion. 



given below : 

NumbL ^P*"* 0 " P" ">.<W of population in Variation par cent (Increate+J (Deorono— ) 



in 1931 

(000's 



Hinda 
Jain 

Bnddhut . 
Bika 

Zoroaatrian 
Muslim 
Christian . 
Jew 
Tribal 



omittad). . . 1831 _ W2l mu 

239.106 
1,252 



12,7X7 



1931. 


1021. 


]flll s 

» . 


■ iBor. ■ 


1391. 


1881. 


6,824 


6,866 


6,930 


7,037 


7,232 


7,432 


36 


37 


40 


45 


49 


48 


36S 


366 


842 


322 


248 


136 


124 


103 


86 


76 


»7 


' 73 


a 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2,2)6 


2,174 


2,126 


2,122 


' 1,996 


1,974 


179 


160 


124 


»» 


. 79 


73 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


230 


300 


323 
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+ 133-9 

+7-8 +1-7 +6-3 +4-7 +«-3 +28-5 



2 '?iS 2,174 2 ' 123 2,122 ■ 1,996 1.974 +13-0 + 6-1 +6-7 + •■• +14-3 +M-0 
6,297 179 150 124 »» . 79 73 +33-6 +22-6 +32 6 +28 0 +22 6 +238-1 

Tribal 8,^ 236 309 326 292 . »i J- +35 ±S*-! JSJ %$'\ +£3 

Minor religion. and 671 16 I 1 4 - 2 2 + 3072-6 -61-5 -71-4 + 203-7 -28-7 +179-3 
religion* not return- 

ed. i ' ■' . . 

The Hindu population has increased during the decade by 10-4% to a total of 
239,195,140. The composition of this total will appear from the accompanying 
table, in which the figures for " Other Hindus " contain the sum of those who 
returned their religion as Adi-Hmdu, Adi-Dravida and Adi-Karnataka, together 
with certain sects such as that of the Dev Samaj for which separate figures are- 
shown in some provinces. The depressed castes who returned themselves as 
Ad-Dharmi in the Punjab (except for 7,287 who returned themselves as "Hindu 
Ad-Dhanni " and are included accordingly as ' Other Hindus ') have been included 
under the head " Others and not as Hindus since they objected to being so 
included, and though their religion does not seem to differ from that of Adi-Hindus in 
"any way, antHt would seem proper to have included them in the Hindu total, the 
only position which is possible to the census is to accept the individuars own 
statement of his religion provided it can be classified under one of the standard heads, . 
and the return of Ad-Dharm has therefore been included with " Others ". The 
numbers were 399,307. Had this group been added to the Hindu total, the 
percentage of increase would have been raised by an additional 0*2. The difference 
" which would have been made in the Punjab by the inclusion of Ad-Dharmis as 
Hindus would have been to transform the decrease of — 3-81%; which the Hindus 
of that province suffered, into an increase of 2-3%. Even so the figure is low as 
compared to the 10-5% increase of Muslims and 34% of Sikhs in that province ; 
these figures relate to British Districts, but the figures for the states and for the 
Punjab States Agency axe not dissimilar. 

: The increase under the head of Brahmanic Hindus is not entirely the result 
of the normal propagation of the species. Apart from conversion or rather perhaps 
reconversion (shuddhi) of a certain number of Muslims and Christians, the numbers 
have been increased by large adhesions to Hinduism of hill and forest tribesmen. 
Reference has already been made to Gonds, Oraons and Bhils. The organ of the 
Hindu Mission claims 62,344 converts from Muslims, Christians and Tribal 
Religions for the year 1927-28 alone, and having stated that the Mission commenced 
work in 1926 *' in order to stem the tide of conversion to Christianity " goes on to 
say "In 1930 a largo number of our workers carried an intensive propaganda for 

several months before the census operation. We... were convinced of a 

substantial increase of Hindu population in these provinces (Assam, Bengal and Bihar) 
in consequence ot the absorption -ot Aniniists The conviction was well 
founded, as Tribal religions in Assam show a decrease of 280,000, as compared to 
an increase in Christiana of 117,000, and a reference to the Assam Census Report will 
MS200 
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uho* how large the turnover from ' Tribal ' to ' Hindu ' in the icturu of religion for 
tome of tlie plains Tribes in that province. Tl.c table (see below pnagiitpl 173, 2Y*fc«i) 
hardly shows complete fig^es for the change, ae it can only give the numbers of 
those" tubes which returned their tribe iu coluiun S oi the sc lied tile, ond there were 
certainly many Cluistians who did not do so and probably aj-pn nibble numbers of 
Hindu*. On the other hand against the increase from these sources must be act 
off some decrease due to defection from orthodox Hinduism to the Arya or Hruhmo 
Saniaj. though the total figure of Hindus is not thereby aUV-etcd. to the exclusion of 
the Ad-Dbaiiuis already explained, and peihups in Borne small degice to the con 
version of the depressed c»stes and others to Islam or Christianity. It should be 
pointed out that the teini Urahnianic as used at this and past ceiiisu.se* includes 
not only Sauatanists and oithodox Hindus of recognised Hindu sects hut also many, 
such as Lingayats, Kabirpantliis or the Jugi caste of Assam, who do not recognise 
Biahnianic authority. 

' Similarly the increase of Anas is to be attributed to the. adhesion of 
" Brahmanic ' Hindus drawn very largely but by no means entirely from tlie lower 
ranks of Hindu society, w hkh find hi the Arya JSamaj un op[Himnntv of rising 
sociaUy without abandoning Hinduism, sine* the Arya bantu j does not attach 
that importance to caste which is characteristic of orthodox Liiabmanism. This 
reason was given for the increase of Aryas in Kashmir from 1,000 in 1911 to 23,000 
in 1921, their present figures being 94,000. The Arya Samaj has been the moat 
active of the Hindu proselytising bodies, and the All-India biniddhi Conference, 
meeting under its auspices at the Kunibh Mela of 1930 at Allahabad, propounded 
(if correctly reported) the amazing proposition that " it is an undisputed fact that 
the founders of all the religions of the world were either Hindus or their descendants 
who drifted away from the present body ", and it appealed for the reconversion of 
their followers in the interests of the future progress of mankind. 

The Brahmo Samaj is a more eclectic body with a better claim to provide a 
catholic religion in that it does not insist on the infallibility of the Vedas, hut 
inculcates the worship of one God, Creator and Preserver, who punishes sin remedially 
and is to be served in prayer and moral conduct, a belief in the immortality of the 
soul, and the view that no prophet, aud no scriptures of any religion are finally and 
exclusively authoritative. It is probable that the very broad iie*o of this creed 
militates against its appeal to any but the most intellectual classes, and though 
there are a number of Brahmo missions the increase by conversion is very much 
less numerically than that effected by the Arya Samaj. Its position in Hinduism 
both religiously and socially offers a near parallel to that of the Unitarians inr 
Christianity in Britain. 

Skin. 166. The increase of 33-9% under this head cannot be regarded as an entirely 

wi M^ber inom^per i^ase of population. AUow- 

of s,kiw. oent.»int»i88i. ance mu«t be made for a considerable 
issi .. .. .. 1.853.426 . amount of conversion from Hmdu^m 

IS?,! - •• •■ so not only iu the Mazhbi section of the 

14 *H .. 2,IH5,339 18-4 J ■ , ■ , , t i 

n»n 3,oi4,4*e «2-e community, which is recruited from 

■•■ •■ H3«,ao3 74 7 rather a different ck*s than the rest, 

31 " " •■ 4,335,771 133 » i ^ c, t i i n ■ - 

but in bikhs proper hv adhesion 
from Hmdi-speaking cartes, Buch as Jats and Arorns, even in the eastern 
part of the Punjab. This conversion seems to have been partly due to the 
impreseion that there was something to be gained bv belonging to ft community 
comparatively speaking little represented in Government s-rvir^, und taw* are 
actually reported in which some sons are brought up as Hindus and others as Sikhs- 
so as to better the opportunities of the family as a whole in the search for posta 
under Government. How far the figures given represent a complete return of Sikhs 
. it is not easy to say, ae it is not known whether the Sahejdhari Sikhs generally 
returned themselves as Sikhs or Hindus. The orders given tn enumerators were 
teat a return of Sikh, Hindu" would not be a^epted, and that the person 
enumerated must decide in which body he would be returned. The probability 
is Ttiat the bulk of the Sahejdhari SJrha returned themselves as Hindus in Balu- 
ch, s tan and in the^.-W. P. P. but it is doubtful if such is the case in the Punjab 
wr.ere the ^neidhan is recognised m a Sikh for electoral purposes if he desires to be 
so regarded. The figures of Sikhs in Sind show a remarkable fluctuation from 

CL.r^-S ? n a0counfc of thf: Tar J™g classification of the .SahejdharL 
anus m J881, 127,000 Sikha were censused in Sind, in 1801 under a thousand, in 1901 
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none, in 191 1 about 1 1,000, in 1921 about 7,000 and in 1931 18,500. The decennial 
increase in the number oi Sikhs is Bhown in the marginal table above. Their 
fertility ir probably higher than that of Hindus on account of later mamage and the 
free remarriage of widows. The great bulk of the Sikhs shown as such in the census 
Teports belong to the Keshadhari or Akali division which outnumbered those 
Sahejdhari who returned themselves as Sikhs in 1921 by about 1,200%. A notice- 
able feature in connection with the Sikhs is their appreciable increase in centres 
distant from the Punjab, to which they migrate largely for the sake of employment as 
mechanics. The phenomenal increase of over 30% in the Punjab itself, must be 
largely ascribed to the inclusion by conversion of Hindu castes. * 

167. The Jain community is gradually decreasing in number proportionately 
to the population of the country as a whole. This is probably due in part to the 
practice of child marriage and the prohibition of .widow remarriage, and partly also 
to the small size of the community which, attracting as it does no adherents from 
outside, cannot increase at the same rate as much larger ones. Dr. Guha suggests 
with some force that the Jains have a lowered fertility and an increased infant 
mortality rate on account of their division into small endogamous groups, some of 
which in Ahmadabad do not exceed 600 souls. The percentage of increase among 
Jains at this census was 6-2 and the Jain community now stands at 0-36% of the 
population of India instead of the 0-37% of last census and the 0*49% of 1891.. 
11 ,800 out of 1,252,105 Jains returned themselves as also Hindu, while the category 
' Hindu, Others ' includes 52B in the Punjab who returned themselves as also Jain. 

. 168. Contrariwise to the Jains the population of Buddhists to the rest of the 
population has Bteadily gone up with the increasing population of Burma, where 
96* 6% of the Buddhists recorded at this census are found. The great bulk of these • 
are Burmans ; Shans, Karens and Takings making up about one*fiftb to a quarter 
between them. In India the bulk of the Buddhists are found in Sikkim and the * 

adjoining hills. There are a few in 
Assam, the descendants either of 
ancient immigrants from Burma via- 
the Hukong valley or of isolated 
parties left behind by the army of 
invasion in the early 19th century. A 
few Sinhalese Buddhists are reported 
from Cochin State but most of 
the Buddhists there are educated 
Malayali Iruvas who have abandoned Hinduism on account of their social 
disabilities in that community. A colony of Buddhists in Chittagong, however, 
claims to represent the ancient Buddhist population of Maghada, and to be 
distinct from the Buddhists of the adjoining HDl Tracts, whose origin is Taking or 
Aiakanese, and from the Maghs of Chittagong whose religion has also been brought 
from Burma. Of Indian Buddhists 45 returned themselves as also Hindu, while 
25 Buddhists in the Punjab who returned themselves as Hindu first and 
Buddhist afterwards are included under the head of ' Other Hindus '. 

169. In spite of pressing invitations to return to Persia, which the Parsis have 

shown little inclination to accept, 
the Parsis have increased by 7*8% 
during the decade. Of the ' total 
number of 109,752, 99,010 are found 
in Bombay province, in Baroda, ( 
and the states of Western India. It 
was pointed out at last census that 
the birth rate was very low among 
Parsis, though the survival -rate 
was exceptionally high. , Both 
phenomena are due primarily to the high economic and cultural condition of the 
community, prosperity with education being, the only really efficient check 
on the-biith-rate yet diseovered. So severely did this check operate by 1921, that 
in that year the birth-rate was lower even than in France. « like the Jains the 
Parsis are declining in numbers proportionately to the population aa,a whole, 
and it is possible that in their case also fertility may be. lowered by too much 
inbreeding. - j 
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4s in the cafe of the Parsis, the Jcwa (Bern-Israel they are called in 
Jew ,. Bombay) are practically a closed 

body and receive uo addition by 
conversion. Their increase from 
21,778 to 24,141 (10-9%) shows that 
unlike the Parsis they are not losing 
in numbers proportionately to the 
rest of the population of India. The 
sidency and in Cochin, being divided 
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bulk of them are found in Bombay residency and m tochm, being divided in 
both cases into " Black " and " White 11 Jews, though th^ra appears to be no 
tradition of any connection between the Bombay and Cochin colonies, which 
are of very grtat antiquity. 

171. Probably-owing to the practices of polygyny, of widow remarriage and 

on the whole, of later consummation I 
of mania go than is the prevailing \ 

Practice among most Hindus, the 
[ualirns are at present increasing 
at a greater rate. Some of the 
increase may be attributed to the 
tanzim movement Jor conversion to x 
laiajaiT—^'hich naturally ' sprang up 
in reply to shuddht, but it is believed 
that the incmafrajjX trihufJih lt^Q, thig 
cause is no^aj>prpcjabJe. The move- 
ment was primarily directed to tbe 
reconversion of the shuddht converts 
and met with some success in tbe 
Agra and Mathura districts. Pos- 
sibly the more rapid rale of increase 
may account to some extent for the 
lower level of intellectual attainment on the part of the Muslim population, but 
this would appear to be contradicted by the much more rapid increase of Sikhs. 
It is however to be ^borne in mind that comparison in tbe rates of increase 
between groups of 'very different size are apt to be fallacious and it is not to be 
expected that taking India aa a whole the Hindus who form such a large majority 
should increase on the same scale as entailer unite, limited as in the cuso of the 
Sikhs for instance, alnio&t to a single area. Figures of the principal Muslim aeota 
are not available as some local Governments decided to ignore tbc.se divisions, and 
others took cognizance of Sunni and Sliia only, ignoring smaller bodies such as 
the Ahmadiya, Ahl-i-Hadis and Dawudi. It is noticeable that in mont provinces 
the rate of increase of Muslims is decidedly higher than that of Hindus, thuiigb 
this is most markedly eo in the Punjab. On the other hand iu Bengal, 
where in the previous decade the Muslim population showed an increase of 5 *5i% 
against a Hindu decrease of 0-7, the Hindus at this census show an inciease 
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much nearer to that of the Muslims 
in rate, though still liehind. Hindus 
have increased by 6*7% as against 
the Muslims 9*1%. If adultJ only 
be regarded, the comparative figures 
of Muslims to Hindus are lower, the 
higher fertility ratio rather mcturally 
* being accompanied by a higUer rate of immature mortality. In the Punjab, 
on the other hand the respective ratios of Mualinui, Hindus and Sikhs are very 
much the eame whether the total population be considered or the adult population 
only. '■ . .. 

172. The increase under the head of Christian ia of course largely due to 
conversion which causes a steady transfer to ChriHtianity from the depre*sed classes 
and still more, except in Madras, from the hilj and forest tribes. If the natural 
increase be 12%, then over 20% out of the total mcreaseof jl2^6%jmii!^ajiuivio 
conyersion. Figures for the dijTerent denominations of Protestants and of fcyrinna 
other than Calholics are not available except for certain areas, and in any case 
those of Protestant secta would have been much confused by the cross division* of 
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Presbyterians and others who have for certain purposes combined as a United 
Church, but some of whom returned their unitary designation only while others 
returned only their sectarian one. Of the Christiana returned from the whole of 
India about 2-7% are Europeans, 2 • 2% are Anglo-Indians and the remainder, at any 
rate for all practical purposes, are Indians. Unitarians, who were returned in 1921 
under * Indefinite Beliefs ' have been included as Protestants on this occasion. 
Their position among Christian sects is somewhat analogous to that of the Brahmos 
in Hinduism, appealing likewise to a limited intellectual group of the upper and 
middle classes, though there is in Assam an Unitarian mission which claims a 
number of converts in the Khasi Hills. 

173. The figures of Tribal religions show a decrease of 15-3% since 1921, this Tribal Reiijio». 
figure being primarily due to losses by conversion to Hinduism or. Christianity. 
In the case of the latter, typical figures are afforded by the Assam Hill Tribes in 
districts in which conversion to Hinduism has been inoperative. Thus in the 
Naga Hills and in the hill areas of the Manipur State the variation in Christians 
has been +162% and^+157% respectively compared to +2% and +17% 
on the part of tribal religions. As an instance of loss by conversion to Hinduism 
the most outstanding cases are those of Assam again and of the Central Provinces. 
In Assam the census superintendent attributes 350,000, that is half the increase of 
Hindus in the Assam valley, to accretions from Tribal religions. In the Central 
Provinces the turnover from Tribal to Hinduism and Christianity, but mainly to 
JubbuipoM .'. 41,000 Hinduism, in various parts of the 

Njgpur 42,ooo province is shown in the marginal 

Rftfimr™.. V. V. 4i' f ooo table, and these, of course are only 

Drug .. «3'ooo the actual figures by which adherents 
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112,000 of tribal religion have decreased as' 

compared with 1921, making no allowance for the actual increase of population 
which might have been anticipated in tribal religions. In Rajputana the 
Tribal religions have lost at least 250,000 to Hinduism. So again in Gwalior 
State the figures under Tribal Religion in 1921 were 161,629, and this time are 
shown as nil, a mere 14,291, who are specifically stated to have returned the name of 
their tribe as that of their religion, being returned in spite of that as Hinduized 
Tribes. Clearly it is most unlikely that the change has been as complete as all this, 
when Bhiis who are not OHindu are found living even in mixed villages in Rajputana, 
and there has probably been arbitrary classification of Tribal religion as Hindu. 
The figures given in the margin cannot be regarded as complete since many mission- 
aries objected to their 
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converts recording 
their tribe in column 
8 of the Schedule and • 
instructed them to 
return "Indian Chris- 
tian " thus depriving 
the census of real 
figures of the tribe. 
The numbers of 
Tribal religion have 
also suffered deple- 
tion owing to the 
decay, which attacks 
so many primitive 
tribes when brought 
Thus the Andamanese have declined from 1882 in 
75 - 6% in 30 years, at which rate they will be 
virtually extinct by the end of the century. This aspect of tribal figures may 
be examined in Table XVIII and with reference to appendix II to this volume. 
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into contact with civilisation. 
1901 to* 460 in 1931, a loss of 



174. The head ' others ' includes the comparatively insignificant number of 
persons who return themselves as deists, agnostics, free thinkers, rationalists, 
theosophists, Christian Scientists, etc., those eccentrics who made such returns of 
religion as " AJdmsa ", " Truth " Reason " and " Freedom for India " (one of 
them described himself as " spiritually universal hut manifestly could not be 
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distributed to all the various heads), and those who returned themselves as having 
no religion or who merely failed from indifference, or from inability to express 
themselves, to make any "return of religion at all. It includes Confucians, a term 
used mdiscriminatelv by census officers in India for any Chinese and usually 
rendered by enumerators and compilers, perhaps not inaptly, " Confuswnist ", and 
also a number of Chinese ancestor- worshippers returned as Animists (i.e., Nat 
worshippers) from Burma. It also includes 418,789 Ad-DhurmiB who objected to 
being described as Hindus, an objection which they continued to reiterato during 
the compilation stage of the census. The followers, some thousands in number, 
of a prophet, or a rogue, named Pao Chin Hao, who has recently arisen in the Chin 
Hills in Burma and started a new religion, which includes an inspired script and one 
or two most engaging features, such as the institution of religious police whose 
business it is to arrest diseases, were included among ' Aiiiiiiiats * in the Burma 
returns and their numbers are not accurately known ; a brief notice of this creed will 
be found in the appendi? volume. 

175. The following table shows the relative proportions of the various religious 
communities in 1931 as compared to 1921 throughout India. Their comparative 
propoitions since 1891 wil! be found in subsidiary Table I to this chapter. It 
brings out very clearly the extent to which the Hindu community is indebted to 
accretion from tribal religions for its growth at this census. With the exception of 
Baluchistan, where the Hindus are generally speaking immigrants and their number 
easily influenced by the composition of military units in Quetta, no province has 
Bhown any proportionate increase of Hindus to the general populution except 
where there have been tribal religions to draw from. Muslims on the other hand 
have increased their ratio to the total population in all provinces except Ajmer- 
Merwara where the 1921 Muslim figure was artificially swollen by the Urs pilgrims. 

Distribution by Religion of 10,000 persons in India, in the provinces and in, the Stat**, 1021 and 1!*3 1. 
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Baluchistan 
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Bengal 


mi 


SfX 
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1 


1 
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m 


"l 


4 
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S7 


1ST 


31 


3 
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83 
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Bihar and Orissa 
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1 


1 


Bombay 
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91 


1 


1 


"*0 


mi 
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"/ 


64 
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4 
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Burma 


1931 
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US 


10 


U2 


*9 


mi 


368 


3W 
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4 


1 


It 


CP.aiidBemr .. • 
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3*0 




8,430 


444 


228 


7 


1 


103 
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1,160 


30 


/ 


49 


1 


Cooi-g .. .. 
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&73 


33 


8 
0 


60 
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mi 
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1,'JOS 
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Delhi 


mi 


8,939 


S44 




o 
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R 
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mi 
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Madrai 
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84 
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N.-W. F. P 
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75 


380 
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mi 
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9,162 




0 


47 
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Punjab 


1931 
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3,m 


9,184 
6,533 


" 1 


0 
0 


61 

H9 


176 
1,109 


0 
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United Province* , . 


1931 

mi 


2,684 
S.S09 


s,m 

1,4'M 


2 


0 
0 


176 
44 


1,299 
3 


16 

IS 


iw 
j 


Statu, 


1931 


S.450 


1,4*4 




0 


42 


10 


14 




mi 


7,748 


1,343 


"iz 


US 


260 




. M 


"2 




Wil 


7,771 


1,347 


12 


316 


307 


141 


101 


6 



^J?. B. A blank indicate that the number per 10,000 ia fractional ; 0 indicates that none at all wen re. 

In ths case of Assam the Khaei Statu are included in the 1921 figure*. Otherwise all state* are excluded 
irom provinces. 

Section iit. — General. 
176. The question of religion in India cannot, of course, be entirely disentangled 
from that of race, and the views expressed here must be read with those in the 
mibsequent chapter, but it may be convenient to state here briefly the general 
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hypothesis reached. That ia that a number of successive racial intrusions into and 
occupations of India have contributed to the elements now found in the Hindu 
religion, which took its final form as the result of the impact of the social ascendency 
of the Indo-European invaders of the 2nd millenium B. C. on pre-existing religious 
institutions The first occupants of India were probably Negritos, and elements of 
their belief, perhaps including the reverence for the pipal tree and possibly a primitive 
phallic fertility cult, may have been perpetuated by the proto-australoids who were 
the next comers and probably contributed the totemic theory, or at least the basis 
thereof. The next elements were probably of Mediterranean origin contributing a 
phallic and a megalithic culture and the life essence theory, but the relative positions 
of the Dravidian -speaking Mediterranean-!- Annenoid, the proto-australoid and the 
Munda and Mon-Kimer or Austroasiatic races is difficult to determine and there is 
little material from which to draw a conclusion , and many would identify the proto- 
australoid and Munda racial elements. If the Munda speaking elements be distinct 
from the proto-australoid, it would be conveniently orderly to suppose that the 
Mundas came after them with a life-essence theory and the Mediterraneans still 
later to develop it into -reincarnation, and bringing in the worship of the Great 
Mother, but it is conceivable that the Mediterraneans brought both the theory and 
its development and the Munda came later as a barbarian invader, though no doubt 
already in possession of the soul-matter philosophy, since at any rate the hill 
tribes of Assam, Burma and Indo-China appear to contain an element of Caucasian 
stock which penetrated to the S. E. of Asia before the southern migration of 
Mongolians of the Pareoean branch, and the soul-matter theory must have arisen 
very early in the history of the human race. Both Munda and Mediterranean must <* 
have been followed by religious elements from Asia Minor, brought via Mesopotamia 
by traders and settlers from the west, which superseded the fertility and soul- 
matter cult by one of personified deities, sacrificial propitiation and a formalised 
worship, again with phallic elements and such institutions as that of the deva-dasi 
(vide supra para. 102), together with astronomical lore and cults of the heavenly 
bodies and priestly institutions which formed the basis of modern Hinduism, the 
. final form of which was determined by the successful conflict of this proto-Hinduism 
on the religious side with the imported religion of the " Aryan " invaders, to whom, 
however, it had to concede much socially, resulting in the socio-religious position 
of the priestly order so familiar in India. 

The generally accepted- view of the Hindu religion or society regards it as 
originating in Aryan invaders of about B. C. 1500 who came in with a higher 
civilization and a fairer skin to find the great peninsula inhabited by dark skinned 
barbarians ou whom they imposed the religion of the Vedas. It is more than doubt- 
ful if this view can any longer be accepted, and the doubts cast on it appear to be 
confirmed by recent discoveries including that of a figure of Shiva among the remains 
at Mohenjodaro, while Sir John Marshall has clearly shown that the pre-Aryan 
religion of the Indus valley involved a cult of the bull, and of the snake— typical 
Mediterranean cults, to be found in Crete — and also of phallic symbols, including 
" ring " and baetylic stones, which are probably all part of the soul-fertility cult 
which is associated throughout India with menhirs, dolmens and a megalithic culture 
generally ; indeed Heine-Geldern connects the megalithic Mycenean theatre with 
India and so with the Far East and the Pacific Islands. It has been pointed out 
vith some aptness that in modern Hinduism only those elements of Vedic rites have 
survived which are essentially social, such as the marriage ceremonies ; the argument 
being that though society was, or aimed at being, Aryan, its religion ia older than 
that of the so called Aryan invasion. The god of the Bigveda Indo-Europeana is 
Indra, the thunder god, who fills in later developments an entirely minor role, 
apparently being absorbed into the Hindu pantheon jupt as the minor gods of 
primitive tribes have been, retaining, however, his personal identity by virtue of a 
social prestige or privilege which other tribal gods have lost in the process of- 
assimilation. The historical Hindu religion first appears not in the Punjab, which, 
must be regarded as the area most completely occupied by the Indo-European invaders, 
but to the east of that in the Brahmarshidesha where stable fusion between these 
Indo-European invaders and the previous inhabitants probably took place.- When 
alien cultures and religions fuse to form a new culture or religion, it will not be 
found that this fusion takes place where the intousive culture is strong enough to 
predominate. It will rather appear away from the centre where the intrusion is 
strongest, in some area where the previous culture was strong enough to resist 
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complete suppression and make it* influence felt on tha new one. Thua it L, that 
^SSmJSn of Hellenic cultured place not in Sparta, where waa the purest 
blood TtbTnorthem invaders, but in Athena whet* the gra^hopper-wearing 
bhabitante regarded themaelvea aa autochthonee and where there was probably 
effective fusion between the fair-haired northerner and the dark-hatred Pelasgian. 
SUnilariy there is some reaaon to beUeve that Rome grew from a fusion bet ween the 
ancient Etruscan* and later invaders, whether the latter came from the east or from 
the north. In the aame way it is suggested that Hindu religion and society finally 
took form and flourished as a result of the impact of the invading Indo-European 
on the indigenous religion that he found in India. It is quite clear that the 
previous inhabitant* of India lived in cities and had a high civilization probably of 
western Asiatic origin, and it is significant that Hinduism is remarkable for the 
similarity of many of its t enets and practices to those of Asia M inor and Mesopotamia. 
The indigenous religion of any country inevitably starts with an advantage over 
that of an invading people, since i# is the priest of the country who knows how to 
approach the gods of the soil and propitiate them, and for that reason there is 
always a tcndeucy for a local religion to establish its ascendency over an intrusive 
one. This appears to have been the case in India where the important position of 
Shiva, Vishnu and Kah, as compared to the unimportant one which Indra now 
holds,' signalizes the triumph of the older gods. The religious history of pre-Vedic 
India was probably similar and parallel to that of the eastern Mediterranean and 
of Asia Minor. P^>f. Tucci points out that though the mocm does not appear to 
have been an independent divinity, ancient lunar cults have been assimilated by 
Devi in the forms of Durga, Kali and Tripura-sundari. The cult of snakes, the 
worship of a mother goddess were probably brought in by earlier invaders of 
Mediterranean or of Armenoid race, Bpeaking no doubt a Dra vidian language, 
whose religion must also be associated with fertility cults, phallic symbolism, the 
Devadasi cult and probably human sacrifice. Recent discoveries in Crete have 
revealed a remarkable snake cult associated with the symbol of the double aie. 
With Mesopotamia too we must perhaps associate a moon god and sun goddess 
whose sex waa changed with a change from matrilineal to patrilineal decent perhaps 
under the influence of the Rigvedic invaders. It is worth pointing out that the 
deification and worship of Jongs, very typical of the Hindu attitude to kingship, 
is stated by Langdon (J. fi. A. S., 1931, page 307) to be characteristic of Sumerian 
religion in contrast to Semitic. It would also appear not characteristic of the 
religion of the Rigveda, but on the contrary to be connected with tLc beliefs in the 
externa] soul and in life-essence discussed below, inasmuch as the king contains or 
represents the life-principle of the community he rules. Like the cult of the snake, 
the transmigration of souls too appears to be a doctrine in no way typical of northern 
religions in which the dead live on underground, and Fustel de t'oulanges has 
pointed out that it is not a feature of any northern religion though it has survived 
and been incorporated in them from the more ancient religions of Greece and Italy. 
Ancestor worship again is very strong in India and this too would appear foreign 
to northern European religion, and indeed it is almost impossible that nomads 
should be ancestor worshippers, and the Aryan invasion, BO-called, was probably 
an invasion of steppe-dwelling tribes, pastoral in habit and still nomadic. Crema- 
tion they may have brought in and if so, they gave it a social cachet which is still 
leading to its gradual adoption by tribes which have previously practised burial 
flr exposure, but it seema much more likely that the Rigvedic Aryans buried their 
dead and adopted cremation from the inhabitants whom they conquered. The 
*th book of the Rigveda contains the following words addressed to the dead 

*■ I place this barrier (of stones) for the living that no other may go beyond 

it. May they bve a hundred numerous autumns, keeping death at a distance by 

this hill Enter the mother earth Earth, let his breath rise upward 

(easily) ; oppress him not Even as a mother covers her son with the end 

of her cloth, so do ye, earth, cover him may these homes for all 

time be his asylum. I heap up earth above thee, etc., " <Raj«ndralala Mitra, 
Indo- Aryans, II, 123). This passage seems very clearly to indicate burial in a 
tumulus, and the word translated ' barrier' is stated in a note to be pa-ridhi which, 
may mean part of a circle of stones. It is true that the 10th hymn of the Rigveda 
elearly refers to cremation, but the author above quoted rightly regards it as the 
later passage, and suggests that ritual exigencies involved the dislocation of the 
verses and their fusion for ceremonial purposes in the Yajurveda and the Sutras, 
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■the reference to inhumation being then interpreted as indicating the burial of the • 
ashes. It appears, however, quite clear that the hymn quoted above can only refer 
to the inhumation of the body, and that this practice as well as that of cremation 
was in use at the time of the Rigveda, while cremation is not mentioned until the 
10th hymn, admittedly a much later composition than the earlier ones ; cremation 
also seems definitely to have been the practice in the Indus valley of the Mohenjodaro 
period, and therefore the more likely one of the two to have been adopted aa an 
alternative by the Rigvedic Aryans at their period of fusion with the preexisting 
population. The Aryan sanctity of fire seems likely to have been incompatible 
with cremation, and it will be remembered that Herodotus taxes Cambysea 
with impiety for having had the body of Amasis burned " for the Persians regard 
fire as a god and therefore to burn the dead is on no account allowed ..... .for they 

say that it is not right to offer to a god the corpse of a man." It may be noticed 
both that Wilson (Infanticide in Western India, 74) remarks of the Rajputs of 
Kachh and Kathiawar that they encouraged their concubines to commit sati in 
preference to their wives and actually gives as the reason that sati was a custom 
of low castes and therefore derogatory to Rajputs, and also that Rajputs in Gujarat 
who forbid widow remarriage are called Vanka, ' crooked and those who allow it 
Padhra, ' straight ' (Bombay Gazetteer, IX, », page 123-n). 

With Asia Minor or Mesopotamia again we must associate astronomy and the 
worship of the heavenly bodies, which form an important part of Hindu culture, and 
in particular the cult of the moon god. Sun worship appears to be less important in 
the Rigveda than at a later date when the Bhavishya Purana is largely devoted to a 
cult of the sun. It is however possible that it was the influence of Rigvedic invader* • 
which changed the sex of the sun from female to male and gave rise to the sun-descended 
nobility as distinct from the moon-descended. -In Rigveda X Soma the moon is 
represented as ma le and as marrying Surya the daughter of the Sun. The name of the 
latter suggests that the Sun himself, Surya, was originally the female that married 
the Moon and that there has been a change of sex associated in so many parts of the 
world with variations of the Phaethon legend. Similarly again the existing holy 
places of the Hindus are outside Brahmavarta where one might have expected to 
find them, if it were really the fact that the religion actually arose in that area, 
while to find them elsewhere is consistent with & view that they are places regarded 
with devotion by the religions which preceded the invasion. This view is some- 
tini&s emphasised by the existence of Hindu shrines where priests and custodians 
are not Brahmans but some pseudo- Brahman or Sudra caste, e.g^. the Matis who 
are the officiating priests of some Orissa temples and probably the Panda Brahmans 
of the same region. It is doubtless significant that sacrifice of cattle was " detested . 
by the public " though enjoined by the earlier vedas, the inference from which is 
that the reverence paid to cattle predates the Rigvedic invasion, and Buddhism 
and Jainism, the latter of which contains extremely ancient ceremonial survivals, may- 
represent a reaction towards the pre-Vedie religion to which the majority of the 
inhabitants of northern India were attached and which was modified . but not 
destroyed by contact with the invaders. The first prohibition of cow-ldllmg seems 
to be found in the comparatively late Atharva Veda and to be applied specially if 
not exclusively to Brahmans, while elsewhere we learn that the cow, although a fit 
offering for Mitra and Varuna, should not be sacrificed because such sacrifice is 
opposed to public feeling, a clear indication of the contrast between, the religions. • 
of the socially superior Aryan invaders and the cattle-cherishing inhabitants who 
formed the bulk of the population. In Southern India, the Census Superintendent 
for Madras points out, " the cow is as much revered in those areas of the presidency 
with the lightest tincture of Brahmanism as in those more affected ", which "may ■ 
be taken to indicate that reverence for the cow in India is older than the Vedio 
reli<non." In any case the sanctity of the eow is foreign to the Rigveda and 
appeals far m*e suggestive of the religions of Asia Minor, Egypt and Crete than 
of the Indo-European invaders who came from the steppes of the north-west to 
conquer northern India in the strength of their horses and of their iron. Indra 
moreover appears as the author of sacrifice and in the Yajur Veda it seems still to 
be Indra and Varuna who are the principal recipients of sacrificed cattle. It does 
not seem possible to accept Sir John Marshall's antithesis between the worship of 
the bull and the worship of the cow. Both are surely different aspects of the same 
reverence for cattle which characterises the pre-equine civilisations of the 
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enlSn^W^andthe Black Yajur Veda lay* dowa ian ^elaborate hst of deities 
towhom bulls, oxen and cowscanbe^ppropna^y^ced Vishnu Shiva and 
Kali the great gods of Hinduism are not Rigvedic deities at aU. Sakti is probably 
llult derived from the Great Mother goddess of Asia Minor and the cult 
of Shiva is inevitably associated with it, the two bemg bound up with the phallic 
religion of southern Asia and of the eastern Mediterranean. It u probably 
menificant that the word linga ia definitely of non-Aryan origin, as Pwvluski has 
demonstrated, whfle £he word pujo ifl also believed to be a non-Sanskntic oan word. 
With the worship of Shiva, too, is to be associated the snake cult of which there 
are bo many survivals in southern India and which appears to have been at an 
early date in definite opposition to Brahmanistic Hinduism, the conflict between 
the two being indicated, for instance, by Krishna's exploits against serpents, by the 
destruction of serpents at the burning of the forests of Khandava and the slaughter 
of serpents in the Mahabharata. Vishnu, apparently a post-Rigvedic god, is 
perhaps the fruit of the reaction of what we may call proto-Hinduism to the Rtgvedio 
invaders, as also the present ascendency of male over female conceptions of the deity, 
and Preyluski in one of his most recent essavs {Archiv Oru-nlalni, IV, 2, August 1932) 
ascribes a Dra vidian origin to the name ' Vi3lmu '. At the same time Vishnu would 
seem to have some associations with religious beliefs which must be regarded as repre- 
sented chiefly in beliefs yet surviving among primitive tribes. Indra apparently is 
himself declared in the Mahabharata to be guilty of brahmanicide in killing Vrtra and 
Namuci who were Danavas, though the Rigveda praises him for the same deed. 
Pargiter adduces considerable evidence to show that the true Brahman families were 
of pre-Eigvedic origin and that the Aryan kings of Madhyadesha were their own priest* 
and in the earliest times had no Brahmans. Strabo remarks that it is recorded that 
" The Indians worshipped Zeus Ombrios, the river Ganges and the indigenous gods '* 
{rovi ey\a>piovs Sat/ioras — XV, 718) and as Zeus Ombrios is clearly Indra, the 
thunder god, the suggestion that the other gods worshipped are of indigenous 
origin is probably very near to the truth and the traditional view that the Hindu 
religion is a growth entirely subsequent to the Rigveda, or rather to the Rigvedio 
invasions, is no longer tenable. Rai Bahadur Raniaprasad Chan da in a paper oo 
the Non-vedic elements in Brahmanism *' has made a number of points which 
indicate the continued existence of the pre-Rigvedic religions alongside of or in 
opposition to the orthodox Hinduism of the Brahmarshidesha. Quoting Kumarila 
and Medhatithi he points out that the Smart-as include non-Vedic elements ; thus 
of the four orders named in the Dharmasutra of Gautama (Student, Householder, 
Ascetic and Hermit) only that of householder [grihastha) ia prescribed in the Vedas 

' that the Upanishads were not originally recognised as part of the Vedic canon aft , 
all and had their origin outside Yedic Hinduism ; that the Yatis destroyed by Indra 
are probably the forerunners of the Yatis of the Upanishads and the Stnntis and 
that the latter order were organised on a pre- Vedic model ; that the Panoharatra 
and Pasupata systems were condemned by Kumarila as non-Vedic and that the 
Vaishnavite apd Saivite sects are derived respectively from those two systems ; 
that contact with Pasupatas, Saivas, Jainas, etc., involved purification ; that by 
the time of the Mahabharata, however, Pancharatra and Pasupata are placed on 
a footing of recognised and orthodox religious authority. His general conclusion 

m is that the cults of Vishnu, Shiva and Sakti " originated among a people of diff jrent 
ethnic origins from the midkndic Aryans The point to be eraphasisM here 
is. not so much Chanda's precise conclusions as the evidence he adduce* of the 
survival of pre- Vedic religion alongside and inside the later forms of HinduLsTii, and 
of their gradual absorption and acceptance as a recognised part of it, which has 
perhaps since developed into the position of their forming the moat important part 

If the view be accepted that the Hindu religion has its origm in pre-Vedic 
times and that in its later form it is the result of the reaction by the rclijrinu of the 
country to the intrude beliefs of the northern invaders, many features of Hinduism 
will become at one* i more comprehensible, while the very striking difference between 
the religion of the Rigveda and that of the Dharmaahastras wM se^m natural. It 
wA however, be still necessary to look westward for the source of Hindu religion, 
2Srt!?*3^ ^ ^ b the mt ™ <> f a P^eful mfilLratiou 

themselves with those already followed by the indigenous inhabitants. This will 
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explain Hinduism's amalgamation with and absorption of local cults and its excessive 
multiformity, and is moreover in entire accordance with the manner in which 
it still spreads at the present day, absorbing tribal religions in virtue of its social 
prestige and by identification of local gods with its own , by an experimental resort 
to Hindu priests, and by the social promotion of pagan chiefs who, are provided with 
suitable mythological pedigrees. Onto the early - Hindu beliefs -Bpread in this 
Tmanner the religion of the Rigveda has been imposed, and absorbed. Features 
survive curiously in out of the way parts beyond the pale of Hinduism itself. Thus 
the horse sacrifice has become a fertility rite among the non-Hindu Garos of the 
Assam hills and appears likewise in the wilds of Sumatra, though it has failed to 
establish itself in orthodox Hinduism. Similarly, though the sacrifice of cattle 
is anathema to the true Hindu, the Taiitvrvya Brakmana recommended a whole 
series of animal slaughterings, including both bulls and cows, to be performed at 
the Panchasaradiya Sam and at the Jsvamedtta, a series extremely suggestive 
of the scales laid down for successive feasts for the acquirement of social merit at, 
euch ceremonies as the Terhengi of the Angami Nagas, while the Grihya Stitra enjoins 
the Sulagava, " spitted cow " ceremony (corresponding roughly to the Angami 
Sekrengi, as the Panchasaradiya does to the Terhengi) at which the beast was killed, 
as to-day by Sema Nagas, with a pointed stake, and its death accompanied by the 
erection of a wooden post with a round top mortised on to it and by the 
distribution of the animal'B flesh. 

Viewed in this light it is not difficult to understand the claim of certain politicians 
that the term Hinduism should cover all religions having their origin in India, 
even though we hold that the original impulse came from the Mediterranean or 
Asia Minor, since 'Jainism, Buddhism and Sikhism are all offshoots of the same 
root. The claim is less logical when appiied to- tribal religions which have not yet 
reached the stage of accepting Brahmans as priests or of attaching any sanctity to. 
the cow or of worshipping in Hindu temples in their own villages. An Occasional 
visit to Hindu temples away from home is not quite a safe test since many such 
shrines undoubtedly occupy sites dedicated originally to more .ancient indigenous 
deities and subsequently llinduised, and in any case it is typical of primitive reli- 
gions to propitiate the gods of any locality they may visit. Admittedly however 
the line is hard to draw between Hinduism and tribal religions. The inclusion of 
the latter within the Hindu fold is easy and wherever hiu or forest tribes live in 
permanent daily contact with Hindus their religion rapidlj assimilates itself to that 
of their neighbours though the old method of thinking is unchanged. Thus it is 
that religious or quasi-religious beliefs and practices among Hindus appear very 
frequently to be based on the principles of magic, mana or other ideas common in 
primitive religion. The very word brahnui itself seems to .have probably connoted 
originally supernatural power or influence of the nature of mana— a "view apparently 
supported by the Atharva Veda, and these beliefs and practices survive and operate 
with all their primitive qualities alongside the loftiest heights of asceticism and 
philosophy. If it appears that the latter aspect of the Hindu religion is lost sight of in 
these J>ages, it is because their purpose is rather to articulate the fragments of 
the more primitive and material philosophy that preceded it, than to emphasise 
what is already of long-standing end undisputed recognition. , 

We may therefore expect to Bud. very ancient and primitive beliefs continuing 
under the guise of Hinduism. The sanctity of the fig tree for instance is possibly 
to be associated with the beliefs of the Negrito inhabitants who appear to have 
formed the earliest population of India. It is probably on account of its milk- 
like Hap that the Jicus is associate with fertility cults in Africa, Italy and New 
Guinea as well as in AsBam and in southern India, and it is generally also connected 
with the spirits of the dead. This cult appears to be shared by the Andamanese 
who are an approximately pure Negrito race and perhaps the only race still surviving 
in the world comparatively unmixed in blood. At any rate they and their beliefs 
have probably been isolated for some five thousand years at least. Similarly, 
though the probability is that thiB element of Hinduism is due to some pre-Aryan 
immigrant cult from the direction of Asia Minor, the possibility that some tribal and 
toternic taboo has acted as a contributory facte* in the religious sanctity attaching 
to cattle cannot be entirely overlooked. Thus the flesh of cattle is tabooed by 
certain clans among primitive tribes of Assam and Indonesia who do not appear to 
have come even remotely under the influence. of Hinduism, while on the other hand 
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thacow is regarded aa completely tabooed by the Shins of Cliilw, who are described 
bvLeitner as a Hindu tribe with nowadays & veneer of Islam, the highest caste 
inWdistan and reaUyBrahmaiis themselves though expelled from India or from 
Kashmir by Brahmans. Not only do they taboo the flesh of the cow but also its 
milk and only touch a calf at the end of a prong. 

PargiteT's view of the original conception of brahma as akin to that of tnatut 
has already been mentioned and this view seems naturally to associate itself with 
the views on soul-matter, or life itself as a transferable and material substance, which 
are 80 familiar in Indonesia and further India but which are actually common 
enough in India itaelf. It is on this theory of the indestructibility and transfer- 
ability of life-matter that the underlying principle of head-hunting is based in Assam f , 
in other parts of the same cultural area it is manifest in human sacrifice or in 
cannibalism, the latter perhaps being its most primitive manifestation and the former., 
its most developed. That the principle is still strong in India may be inferred 
from a number of recent instances several of which are given later. In the form of 
head-hunting this theory involves that which regards the head as the particular 
seat of the sold, and this belief is apparent in India proper in the sanctity which 
attaches to the head or to the hair, as also in many cases where the (soul-impregnated ? ) 
hair does duty for the individual, as in the case of the Naga who dies far from 
home and a portion of whose hair is brought back by his companions to be attached 
to the head of the wooden effigy which ifl then the subject of the usual funeral 
ceremonies, and as also in the case of the head-hunter who so often substitutes the hair 
of his dead or even of his living, and unwitting, victim for the head he cannot carry 
off.* The UjH Minas when unsuccessful in dacoity will only shave at home and 
after propitiating their goddess. Probably they fear that they may be suffering 
from a loss of life-essence as Samson did when his hair was cut. Conversely a 
'Korku woman of the Central Provinces tries to obtain as a cure for barrennctia a 
bail from the mother of a large family which she buries under her bathing stone. 
The same theory may perhaps be the origin of the familiar caste mark placed in 
front of the forehead just between eyebrows. The Angami Naga tribe regards 
this particular place as the special seat of the soul, conceived of us a diminutive 
human shape, which it is necessary to guard from the infectious influence of strangers 
by means of disinfectants. This is done by attaching to that particular spot on the 
forehead a small fragment of the leaf of the wormwood — an effective disinfectant of 
spiritual influences, like other aromatic plants. It seems likely that it is in a practice 
of this sort and as a protection against danger to the soul that the use of the caste 
mark may have first originated. 

Fertility cults have already been mentioned. These like head -hunting and 
human sacrifice aTe intimately associated with agriculture and the line is hard to 
draw at the point at which a purely magical fertility rite begins to develop into 
ceremonial of a genuinely religious nature. At any rate a point is easily reached 
by the former which is correlated to the latter, and the tribal cult ceases to be pure] v 
tribal and is identified with some definitely religious festival so that the magical, 
ceremonial and devotional aspects become merged. Magical fertility rites, 
originally regarded as necessary to ensure the processes of nature, are thus 
conserved and crystallized and continue to be accepted as a natural feature in the 
ceremony when the reason of their being there is forgotten. So too features of 
such rites Which in the begiiining are natural and inevitable, sinuo they are 
regarded as essentially necessary to make the rite effective, and for this maaon are 
performed without any sense of impropriety or obscenity, become, when they 
cease to be essential to the ceremony, effectively indecent but are not recognised as 
such as long as the traditional form of the ceremony continues to be unquestioned* 
In this form ceremonies and practices survive long after the conditions -of 
society in which they originated have changed. Thus rites essentially priapio 
survived at Iserma near Naples at any rate into the 19th century actually under 
tne aegis of the Church, and it is only on contact with and under criticism from 
»ome external source that familiar and therefore unquestioned practices are seen in 

m ^Jf"^ b8L ™ That thifi P r0ceM » m tekin g Pk<* in Hindu society i» 
sufficiently obvious. The Cochin Government has prohibited the singing of 



* Cf. aiao tupra para. 102. 
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obscene songs, etc., at the Holt festival, and advanced Hindu opinion would 
probably welcome a similar prohibition, in many parte of British India, where, 
already, the festival seems to be generally celebrated with less excess than 
used to be the case. The Government of Mysore has abolished the institution 
. of Devadaaia, and here again an influential element in Hindu society is loud in its 
"approval. . V 

It is perhaps symptoraatio of the tendency to reform and to even more drastic 
change in Hinduism that it should prove possible, as apparently it has in Bombay, 
to constitute an " Anti-Priestcraft Association the professed purpose of which 
is " to combat all religious and social beliefs and customs and institutions which 
cannot stand the test of reason and members of which are reported to entertain 
a frankly bolshevist attitude towards all religions and to advocate the destruction 
of all temples, churches and mosques. .On the other hand little effective has been 
accomplished in the way of removing untouchability in its real sense. It is often 
said that the conditions of modern life have broken down the idea that contact 
with certain castes involves pollution, and this is true just to that extent to -which 
the use of conveniences such as trams, 'buses and trains necessitates a relaxation of 
the rule that certain castes pollute by touch and BtiU'more that they can pollute 
by mere proximity. Further there is a tendency obviously consequent on the 
necessity of relaxation referred to above to relax the rule of pollution by touch 
in the case of members of untouchable castes who do not pursue untouchable 
avocations. This does not necessarily involve any real abandonment of the 
attitude of caste Hindus to what the Census Superintendent of Assam conveniently 
describes as the " Exterior Castes ". The water they touch is still undrinkable, 
food they touch becomes impure and they are not admitted to places of worship 
or to restaurants nor will the ordinary barbers serve them. Indeed the most that 
seems to have been yet accomplished* is the occasional staging of inter-caste meals, 
gestures which appear so far to have had little practical effect on the general attitude 
of the caste to the outcaste Hindu. But it must not be forgotten that the attempts 
of the depressed classes to obtain the right of entry to temples is perhaps sometimes 
as much inspired by social motives as by religious ones, and produces an 
antagonistic reaction which might be absent if religion alone were involved. 

The tribal religions, as has been indicated already, represent, as it were, surplus 
material not yet built into the temple of Hinduism. How similar this surplus is 
to the ^material already used will appear in many ways and may be noticed, to 
start with, in the cults of the dead. The Hindu rites of the shrodh provide for the 
creation of a new body to house the soil! of the deceased and, though theoretically 
renewed every year to maintain it, they are usually as a matter of fact gradually 
abandoned with the lapse of time. In the tribal religions this cult of the dead is 
seen in a precisely parallel form "but at a very much more matter of fact and 
materialistic stage of the development of the idea. Thus in Mysore the Hasalar tribe 
redeem tho noul with a pig from the magician who has caused the death and domicile 
it in a pot where it is supplied with food and water. The Nicobarese and some 
Nuga tribes fashion wooden figures on which the Bkull of the deceased is placed in 
" order 'that the soul may leave it and enter the wooden figure. It is for a time 
kept supplied with all worldly necessities. A similar practice must formerly have 
obtained among the Garos of Assam, but it lias disappeared and in the wooden 
figures now used the pegs that held the skull in placo have become unrecognizable, 
surviving apparently as a sort of a pair of ornamental horns, though an obsolete 
grave figure in the Indian Museum in Calcutta has a pair of horns much more 
nearly approximating to the trans-frontier Konyak Naga type. Further west and 
south the Sawara of the Ganjam Agency tracts. Uses a similar but more conven- 
tionalised wooden figure to accommodate the soul of his cremated dead during the 
interval between death and cremation and the time for the erection of & stone 
or stones for the souls pf the dead during the year past, which is done annually 
about the time of the sowing of the crop. Still further west the Kunbi of the 
Central Provinces make an image of then- dead in brass which is kept until the 

• Thin was written before Mr. Gandhi'« fast, which has certainly given mora impetus to tha 
movement against untouchability, while the younger generation, students and schoolboys in 
particular, ha» for some tune been manifestly more tolerant than their eldew, particularly ia 
.Bengal and Assam* . \. rt . . T 
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the western Himalayas had probably the same purpose, while in western India may 
be seen the chattries of deceased Hindu Maratha rulers in which the recumbent 
bull and a lingam face the waxen images of .the dead prince and his wife, which 
latter are piously supplied with food and other requisites and are entertained with 
musie and have their clothes changed regularly once a week. In the very south of 
India the Malayarayans of Travancore make a metal effigy of the dead, which is 
kept in a miniature stone cist covered with a capstone (like the tattoed skull of a 
Konyak Naga in the north-east) and erected on high ground- The image is brought 
out annually and feasted and worshipped with tulsi leaves on its head. 

Allusion* has already been made to the theory of soul-matter as a fertilizer 
of the crops and a producer of life generally, a theory which appears to pervade the 
magico-religious thought and practice throughout Indonesia and south-west Asia 
and survives in strength in further India. " The Sawara custom above is probably 
a mere manifestation of the same idea, since the collective disposal of the village s 
dead at the time of sowing ie clearly associated in some Naga tribes with their 
aspect as crop fertilizers, while the Oraons of Chota Nagpur again temporarily 
inter their dead, if the paddy has sprouted, to be cremated the following year before 
it sprouts. The connection between the souls of the dead and the fertilization of 
the ground is reflected again in their very frequent association with water. It 
is hardly uecessary to call to mind the value set by Hindus upon the immersion of 
their dead in the Ganges, but there are a number of parallel beliefs in more or less 
primitive tribes which do not seem to owe their existence to Hindu influence but 
rather to share their origin with the ingredients of that religious system. Thus 
the Moithei practice of disposing of the frontal bone of the deceased in the Ganges 
appears, at first sight, to be the result of their Hinduization, and no doubt their 
choice of the Ganges is such a result, but their neighbours the Kacharis, when yet 
unhinduized, used to consign their frontal bone to the Kopili river after the harvest, 
while the Rengma Naga makes a pool for water at the grave of any notable man 
that the rain, and rice, may be plentiful, and at least one other Naga tribe pours 
water on a grave to cause rain, while the Palaungs of eastern Burma fetch a bier 
ole from a grave and put it in a stream for the same purpose. The Santal again 
ave the practice, at any rate under certain circumstances, of consigning a piece 
of bone from the head and another from the breast of the dead to the waters of the 
Damodar river. The Tanwar mourner, besides throwing into the Narbada the 

* See above on page 898, and for an instance of suoh a specific theory page 409, below. - 
HS2C0 2t>3 
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bones of the dead, throws in with theiu some of his own hair also, thus perhaps 
vicariously accompanying the soul. The Kunbi practice of consigning to the 
Ganges the brass images of las ancestors has already been mentioned and the 
Bi-dmoi Brahmans of Siud were described by Tod as burying their dead at their 
thresholds and raising over them small altars on which they place an image 
of Shiva('alingam)anda jar of water {liajasthan, VIII, «)• Though nothing 
is said of any fertilizing effect these various practices would seem not. unconnected. 
It is even possible that there may be some similar association with the dead 
or their avenging spirits in the ordeal by water described by Warren Hastings as 
practised by Hindus in the Ganges, the accused man submerging t himself and 
holding to the foot of a Brahman, a form of ordeal parallels to which are practised 
bv a number of primitive tribes from Western India to Vizagnpatam and from the 
Central Provinces via Assam and Burma to Indo-China. Even in the Rigveda 
itself there seems to be some notion of the souls of the de^id as departing to the 
waters or vegetation, in spite of the more definite and prevailing idea of a house of 
the dead, and in the later Vedic rite of garbhcklhana to promote conception the 
husband infused grass in water and then poured the water down his wife's nostril, 
which looks as though it were intended that^soul-niatter from the grass should 
enter the woman to cause her to conceive. 

The idea of soul-matter as a fertilizing agent is probably alhO responsible 
for distinctive treatment of the bodies of those who die by " bad " deaths and are 
therefore probably either unfertile or unsuitable or likely to lead to the reproduction 
of bad results. It is thus that we find everywhere special treatment accorded to 
the bodies of women who die in child-biith, while other forms of death are treated 
differently, i.e., as bad or otherwise, by different tribes. In the case of persona 
killed by wild beasts the idea is perhaps the soul-stuff of the dead is 
absorbed by the wild animal, and this is illustrated by the widespread belief that 
the bou] of the dead rides on the tiger, as told for instance by the Annamites of 
Cambodia and the Baigas of Central India. The idea that 'the soul of a person 
killed enters the killer is found elsewhere, e.g., in Australia. 

The same doctrine of soul-matter is probably the principle which underlies 
head-hunting, human sacrifice and cannibalism. The first of these has been recoejnsed 
in India only in Kafiristanand in Assam, though it is reported of the Bhila that 
they were at one time accustomed to bring back the heads of their enemies and hang 
them up in tTees (Rajpulnna Cevsus Report, 1931), while the Kondhs circulated a 
head, hair and fingers as a signal fora rising in 1882, and of four heads taken in that 
rising one at any rate was " affixed as a trophy " to a tamarind tre? near Billut 
village ; again a Brahui clan explain their name of Sarparra as meaniiig ' decapi tutor ' 
and have been identified with Strabo's " Suraparae, that is Dwapitatora " 
who lived near the Guranii and the Medes and were ** savage intractable mountainy 
men " who " glask round the legs* and cut off the heads of strangers." The theory 
however on which it is based, that the soul-matter is specially located in the head, 
may be detected elsewhere. Thus the Andamaneae attach Bpecial importance 
to the jawf and to the bIoiII in mourning, and at any rate one cuae is re-corded of 
their carrying off the cranium of a victim killed in warfare. The Newars of Nepal 
apparently show traces of the separate treatment of the head in burial, a feature 
frequently associated with head-hunting in Assam, Indonesia and Oceania, Melanesia 
in particular, and undoubtedly based on the same idea. Head-bunting as a 

* The generally preferred reading, ir^tricvBt^dt for -rrfpiaKeXiard^ is translated " scalp iti the 
Scythian manner ''butthisk hardly compatible with decapitation, either would aeen> to be &ira£ 
Xrfvfwov and the former reading is much more likely the emendation of a ncholiant who knew 
his Herodotus, but was as unacquainted with what is a common feature of head-hunting prai;ti(» 
as with the unusual word coined by Strabo to describe it ; Caaaubon indo«d explain* the name 
of the tribe as a facetious metaphor from Persian trousers {vapdfiupa = ' jodhpwu') ' diminishing 
at the knee.' A Naga headhunt** who does not actually remove and suspend from the village 
head-tree the foot and leg of his victim will frequently slash the legs in order to entitla him to 
wear the embroidered gaiters of a warrior who has taken his enemy's Jega, while some tribes on 
the north bank of the Brahmaputra are reported to cut off the hande and feet of their onemies 
and "harm them pit8te) P r °bably to hamper possible attempts of the ghost to pursue 

a • ^ f:~ S P eclal importance often attaches to the lower jaw among head-hunters both in 
Afiia and Africa and sometimes to the tongue which is regarded aa the seat of life. 
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necessary preliminary to marriage, as it is in most if not all genuine head-hunting 
tribes, is to be explained by the idea that unless a man has taken heads he has no 
surplus soul-matter about him to beget offspring.? Probably the same notion is to 
be seen in the Chang Naga practice of naming a child after a village raided by his 
father. Thus the present chief of Yongemdi is named Longkhong and his brother • 
Ongli after the Ao villages Lungklmng and Ungr which were successfully raided by 
their father with considerable slaughter about the time that they came respectively 
into this world. The same notion is clearly present in the cases that come to light 
from time to time in India of murder as a remedy for barrenness in women. Thus 
in October 1929 the High Court of the Punjab had to deal with a case in which a girl, 
desperately anxious to bear her husband a son, killed a child, cut off its hands and 
feet and bathed herself standing upon them. It cannot be doubted but that the idea 
was that the life of the dead child should beoome the life of a fresh child in her 
womb. Again early in 1930 a case occurred in Gujarat of the murder by means of 
Bulphuricacid of a 12 months old boy by a girl of 20 who had no child, and it was part 
of the prosecution case that it was a comparatively common practice on the part 
of barren women to attempt to quicken themselves by burning marks on children in 
the street, a practice no doubt ultimately derived from one which involved the taking 
of the child's life, and which may be compared with that of branding children offered 
to the Syrian Goddess referred to below (page 411). And if head-hunting is 
rare in India, human sacrifice, on the other hand,, has been widespread and has 
clearly been ultimately based on the same conception of the necessity or at any rate 
tbe desirability of releasing noul-niatter to fertilize the earth. No doubt it was 
later interpreted as the placation or propitiation of an earth deity, but this must 
be regarded as a sophisticated justification of a practice the true meaning of which 
had become obscure or been forgotten. The Kondhs are described as having per- 
formed their Meriah sacrifices to the earth mother, but the details of the ceremony 
and the practice of distributing fragments of the sacrificial meat in their fields and 
granaries show a very patent connection with the disposal of enemy flesh by head- 
hunting Nagas and the underlying idea is undoubtedly the same. In one form of i 
the sacrifice the victim was squeezed to death in a cleft in a green tree, and in another 
the tears caiwd by his sufferings brought rain in proportion to their profusion. 
Similarly the Wa of Burma defmitelv associate their head-hunting with the sowing 
of the crop, while the successful Kafir head-hunter was greeted, on his return from 
tbe foray with hie trophy, by a shower of grain. In Kulu the transplanting of the 
rice is accompanied by the sacrifice of a rough dough image of a man to the house 
- god. So ag:«n the Dasehra festival, now associated by all Hindus with the killing 
of Havana by Rama, coincides throughout most of India with the sowing of 
the winter crops, in particular with that of millet, a more ancient staple in south 
Asia than rice, as well as with that of wheat. It is this festival that is associated 
in western India with the worship of weapons of war (and it is still regarded there as 
a proper day on which to go forth and loot) while it is then that human sacrifices 
used to be performed in. eastern India, and it is still on this festival that the gupta 
puja, the hidden rite, to ensure the prosperity of the person, house or family, would 
' be resorted to if ever. The association of human sacrifice with the prosperity of 
the individual and with the success of the state in war seems clear enough, and 
its association with crops may be inferred with equal safety. It was probably some * 
such association of soul-substance with fertility and perhaps with some notion of 
a higher fertility value attaching to Europeans that led Oraons to remove portions 
of the body of a recently buried European not very long ago. The evidence at the 
trial made it clear that special value attached to European bones for magical purposes 
(see Indian Antiquary, Dec. 1929). The location of the soul in the head and the 
confusion of the soul with the shadow are illustrated in tbe Himalayan cure for 
fever in which the patient stands in the sun and a bone filled with grain is buried 
in the spot where the head of the shadow f alls (Crooke, Religion and Folklore of 
N. India, 192fi, page 222). The same idea of soul-matter as a fertiliser is probably 
at the bottom of human sacrifice as a cure for illness, as in the case of a Santal of 
Dhanbad who in 1931 garlanded and then beheaded bis infant son in order to effect 
a cure of his own maladies. 



* Conversely 1 have known a Brahman gardener in the Simla Hills refrain from Batting 
grafts himself siuea to do so would prejudice his chance of begetting children, clearly on accouut 
of tie loas of life-matter ; instead he called in an old man past the breeding age to do it for biui. 
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bones of the dead throws in with them some of hi* own hair alw), thus perhaps 
vicariously accompanying the soul. The K unto practice of consjgnmj; to the 
Ganges the brass images of his ancestors has already been mentioned and the 
Bisluioi Drahmans of Sind were described by Tod as burying their dead at their 
thresholds and raising over them small altars on which thvy place an image 
of siiiva( f 'alin<rara)anda jar of water (Rajtrstfian, Mil, n). Though nothing 
is said of any fertilizing effect these various practices would seem not unconnected. 
It is even possible that there may be some similar association with the dead 
or their avenging spirits in the ordeal by water described by Warren Hastings as 
practised by Hindus in the Ganges, the accused man submerging .himself and 
holding to the foot of a Brahman, a form of ordeal parallels to which are practiced 
bv a number of primitive tribes from Western India to Vizngnpatam and from the 
Ciutxal Provinces im Assam and Burma to Indo-China. Even in the Iiigveda 
itself there seems to be some notion of the souls of the (lend as departing to the 
waters or vegetation, in spite of the more definite and prevailing idea of a house of 
the dead, and in the later Vedic rite of gatbhodhana to promote conception, the 
husband infused grass in water and then pomed the water down his wife's nostril, 
which looks as though it were intended that^soul-matter from the grass should 
enter the woman to cause her to conceive. 

The idea of Boul-matter as a fertilizing agent is probably also responsible 
for distinctive treatment of the bodies of those who die by " bad " deaths and are 
therefore probably either unfertile or unsuitable or likely to lead to the reproduction 
of bad results. It is thus that we find everywhere special treatment accorded to 
the bodies of women who die in child-bu th, while other forms of death are treated 
differently, i.e., as bad or otherwise, by different tribes. In the ca^e of persona 
killed by wild beasts the idea is perhaps the soul-stuff of the dead is 
absorbed by the wild animal, and this is illustrated by the widespread belief that 
the soul of the dead rides on the tiger, as told for instance by the ArummiteB of 
Cambodia and the Baigas of Central India. The idea that the soul of a person 
killed enters the killer is found elsewhere, e.g., in Australia. 

The same doctrine of soul-matter is probably the principle which underlies 
head-hunting, human sacrifice and cannibalism. The first of these has bee n ree ognised 
in India only in Kahxistan and in Assam, though it is reported of the Jihils that 
they were at one time accustomed to bring back the heads of their enemies and hang 
them up in trees {Bajputuna Cevsus Report, 1931), while the Kotidbs, circulated a 
head, hair and fingers as a signal for a rising in 18S2, and of four heads t.ikt*n in that 
rising one at any rate was " affixed as a trophy " to a fcam.tiind tree near Billut 
village again a Brahui clan explain their name of Sarparra as nieuuii 'g ' derapiUtor * 
and have been identified with Strabo's " Sarapivrae, that is JjtM-apitators " 
who lived near the Guxanii and the Medes and were " savage intractable rnountniny 
men " who " slash round the legs* and cut off the heads of strangers." Tlie theory 
however on which it is based, that the soul-matter is specially located in the head, 
may be detected elsewhere. Thus the Andamanese attach special importance 
to the jawf and to the skull in mourning, and at any rate one case is recorded of 
their carrying off the cranium of a victim killed in warfare. The Neware of Nepal 
apparently show traces of the separate treatment of the head in burial, a feature 
frequently associated with head-huntmg in Assam, Indonesia and Oceania, Melanesia 
in particular, and undoubtedly based on the same idea. Head-hunting as a 

* The generally preferred reading, irtpurKv0nrrd<r for Tre/w/reWrav is translated " sc<t!p iu the 
Scythian manner "but this is hardly compatible with decapitation, either would •ecm to be Sira$ 
and the former reading is much more likely the emendation of a scholiast who knew 
his Herodotus, but was a* unacquainted with what is a common feature of head- hunting practice 
as with the unusual woid coined by Strabo to describe it ; Casaubon uidood explains the name 
of the tribe as a facetious metaphor from Persian trousers [<rapd/3apa = ' jodhpurs'}' diminishing 
at the knee.' A Naga lwadhunter who does not actually remove and suspend from the village 
head -tree the foot and leg of his victim will frequently slash the legs in order to entitle him to 
wear the embrouWed gaiters of a warrior who has taken his enemy's legs, while some tribes on 
the north bank of the Brahmaputra are reported to cut off the hands and feet of their enemies 
and hTnn them pitate) Viobably to hamper possible attempts of the ghost to pursue 

* • * ? rr S P ec ^ 1 importance often attaches to the lower jaw among head-hunters both in 
Asia and Africa and sometimes to the tongue which is regarded as the teat of life. 
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necessary preliminary to marriage, as it is in most if not all genuine head-hunting 
tribes, is to be explained by the idea that unless a man has taken heads he has no 
surplus soul-matter about him to beget offspring.'' Probably the same notion is to 
be seen in the Chang Naga practice of naming a child after a village raided by his 
father. Thus the present chief of Yongemdi is named Longkhong and his brother » 
Ongli after the Ao villages Lungkhung and Ungr which were successfully raided by 
their father with considerable slaughter about the time that they came respectively 
into this world. The same notion is clearly present in the cases that come to light 
from time to time in India of murder as a remedy for barrenness in women. Thus 
in October 1 929 the High Court of the Punjab had to deal with a case in which a girl, 
desperately anxious to bear heT husband a son, killed a child, cut ofi its hands and 
feet and bathed herself standing upon them. It cannot be doubted but that the idea 
was that the life of the dead child should become the life of a fresh child in her 
womb. Again early in 1930 a case occurred in Gujarat of the murder by msans of 
sulphuric acid of a 12 months old boy by a girl of 20 who had no child, and it was part 
of the prosecution case that it was a comparatively common practice on the part 
of barren women to attempt to quicken themselves by burning marks on children in 
the street, a practice no doubt ultimately derived from one which involved the taking 
of the child's life, and which may be compared with that of branding children offered 
to the Syrian Goddess referred to below (page 411). And if head-hunting is 
rare in India, human sacrifice, on the other hand,, has been widespread and has 
clearly been ultimately based on the same conception of the necessity or at any rate 
the desirability of releasing soul-matter to fertilize the earth. No doubt it was 
later interpreted as the placation or propitiation of an earth deity, but this must 
be regarded as a sophisticated justification of a practice the true meaning of which 
had become obscure or been forgotten. The Kondhs are described as having per- 
formed their Meriah sacrifices to the earth mother, but the details of the ceremony 
and the practice of distributing fragments of the sacrificial meat in their fields and 
granaries show a very patent connection with the disposal of enemy flesh by head- 
hunting NagaB and the underlying idea is undoubtedly the same. In one form of i 
the sacrifice the victim was squeezed to death in a cleft in a green tree, and in another 
the tears caused by his suffering^ brought rain in proportion to their profusion. 
Similarly the \Va of Burma definitely associate their head-hunting with the sowing 
of the crop, while the successful Kafir head-hunter was greeted, on his return from 
the foray with his trophy, by a shower of grain. In Kulu the transplanting of the 
rice is accompanied by the sacrifice of a rough dough image of a man to the house 

- god. So agiim the Daaehra festival, now associated by all Hindus with the killing 
of Havana by Rama, coincides throughout most of India with the sowing of 
the winter crops, in particular with that of millet, a more ancient staple in south 
Asia than rice, as well as with that of wheat. It is this festival that is associated 
in western India with the worship of weapons of war (and it is still regarded there as 
a proper day on which to go forth and loot) while it is then that human sacrifices 
used to be performed in eastern India, and it is still on this festival that the gupta 
puja, the hidden rite, to ensure the prosperity of the person, house or family, would 
' be. resorted to if ever. The association of human sacrifice with the prosperity of 
the individual and with the success of the state in war seems clear enough, and 
its association with crops may be inferred with equal safety. It was probably some • 
such association of soul-substance with fertility and perhaps with some notion of 
a higher fertility value attaching to Europeans that led Oraons to remove portions 
of the body of a recently buried Kuropean not very long ago. The evidence at the 
trial made it clear that special value attached to "European bones for magical purposes 
(see Indian Antiquary, Dec. 15)29). The location of the soul in the head and the 

s confusion of the soul with the shadow are illustrated in the Himalayan cure for 
fever iu which the patient stands in the sun and a bone filled with grain is buried 
in the spot where the head of the shadow falls (Crooke, Religion and Folklore of 
N. India, 192fi, page 222). The same idea of soul-matter as a fertiliser is probably 
at the bottom of human sacrifice as a cure for illness, a3 in the case of a Santal of 
Dhanbad who in 1931 garlanded and then beheaded his infant son in order to effect 
a cure of his own maladies. 



* Conversely 1 have known a Brahman gardener in the Simla Hills refrain from setting 
grafts liimaelf since to do bo would prejudice liia chance of begetting children, clearly on account 
of the loss of life-matter ; instead he called iu an old man past the breeding age to doit for hiin. 
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Tnie cwmibsUsioM only traditional in India but rastigM io£ ceremonial canni- 
balism aurvive in many P l«« or bav. done »■» Po'^ »»* 




some of the blood of their enemies they killed. In the north-east the Lushei 
of \ssam used to taste the liver and lick from the Bpear-head the blood of 
the first victim Blain in war. The nearly related Thado eats his first meal 
after taking life with hands deliberately imbued with his enemy s blood and 
still uncleansed therefrom, a custom practised as late as 1919. and the same 
cHstom obtains in a decayed form among the independent Semaa of the Assam 
frontier, where a returning head-taker must eat at least a morsel of food before 
entering his village ; the insistence is on the meal now, but it is eaten with still 
ensanguined fingers as he may not cleanse himself until after he has taken this meal. 
The intention in all these cases is certainly to transfer to the slayer the soul-matter 
or life-matter of the slain, just as the soul-matter of so many kings has been transferred 
to their successors by their murder. Similar in principle is the practice of anointing 
at his succession the intrusive Rajput ruler with the blood of the indigenous Bbil who 
regards the right to give it as a precious privilege, even though the giver is believed 
always to die within the year, his soul-matter exhausted no doubt in providing for 
the fertility and prosperity of the State. It was no doubt a similar idea to that of 
the Kafir and the Thado which inspired the action of Nana Pharari, a notorious 
dacoit of Kasik in Bombay Presidency who stabbed a personal enemy in July 1930, 

Eulled out his knife from the victim and applied its gory blade to his forehead and to 
is tongue. The action of applying the blood to the forehead offers a very close 
parallel to that of the Angami Naga who never drinks liquor without applying on the 
tips of his finger a drop to his forehead for the benefit of the material soul resident 
within. The drinking of human blood and the tasting of human flesh is common in 
Indonesia and Oceania and it is likely that it has at one time been more prevalent 
in India than it is now. It was reported of' the Wa of Burma by Sir George 
Scott that probably human flesh was eaten on special occasions, possibly at the 
harvest festival. The Wa are also credited by the Shans with eating their dead 
relatives like the Battak of Sumatra, and this, a practice probably arising rather 
from a belief in reincarnation than directly from that in life or soul-matter, lias also 
been reported of some tribes in India. Thus Herodotus mentions the Callatians aa 
an Indian tribe known by Darius to practise this, and he attributes the same 
custom to the Padaei, for whom an identification has been suggested with the Birhor 
of Chota Nagpur whom Dalton states to have admitted its former pratice by their 
tribes. The same custom has been likewise attributed to the Lobas of north-east 
Assam (called Mishu Ting Ba by the Tibetans) in particular, to the hill tribes of 
Chhattisgarh and of the Amarkantak tableland, as to the hill tribes of Assam, in 
general, and to some of the transfrontier Kachins of north-west Burma, though ia 
these cases there is no well authenticated evidence. A possible survival of the same 
-.practice is to be found in the Kharia custom in the Central Provinces of catching, and 
eating communally, a fish on the third day after a person's death, the fish being a 
common vehicle of the soul as is Jioted elsewhere in this chapter. All this points 
' to some pre-existence of this practice and to a clear cultural link between the more 
primitive tribes of India and those of the Indian archipelago. 

. Perhaps the crudest form in which the doctrine of boo! substance appears is the 
vulgap but widely credited superstition which attributes to the- European the 
practice of catching fat black boys and hanging them by the hefls over a bIow fire 
distil from a puncture in the skull the seven drops of vital essence which 
imparts to sahibs in general their energy in field sports and their activity of mind 
and body. Curiously enough this life essence, this ntomiyai, seems to have started 
as bitumen simply and to have been used as a quite legitimate medicine, then to 
have become a spurious substitute in the form of resin, the supposed virtues of which 
were later attributed by confusion to the embalmed bodies from which this resin, 
was most readily obtained. From the dead body a fourth transfer has taken place 
and superstition now imputes the virtue, of the medicine to its distillation from the 
living body in the form of it* life-essence. This belief caused several harmless strang- 
ers to be beaten in Saharanpur recently on the suspicion thatthey were manufac- 
turers of this elixir. Enthoven mentions that it gave some trouble in the outbreak 
of plague in 1896 in Bombay, and the belief is clearly still active. Possibly it 
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has eome bearing on tie reluctance felt in India to remain in a hospital. Here 
again it in by Hindus, or persons classified as soch, that this superstition is generally 
held, and the Ivabuli trader who brings momiyai for sale from Afghanistan ia 
probably under no delusion as to its composition or virtue. The theory is also to be 
seen in the Aghoripanth philosophy (Russell, Tribes and Castes of the C. P., Vol. II) 
and in occasional cases of cannibalism that come, to light in the criminal courts. 
Thus in September 1931 two men, one apparently a Rarhi Brahman ascetic and the 
other a Muba brahman were accused in Bankura of having dug up the newly buried 
corpse of a child, of having taken it to their asram and of having there cooked and 
eaten part of it ; the Rarhi Brahman admitted having eaten a little of the heart " as 
he believed it was a part of his religion to do so ". It is perhaps partly due to the 
influence of the primitive belief in this life-giving soul-matter that so much import- 
ance is attached in India to the reproduction of the species to pass iton reduplicated 
to the next generation, soth.it the penalty of failure to marry is among the more 
primitive tribes extinction at the hands of a demon who bars the pathway of the 
dead, while among a number of Hindu castes, as also among the Todas of southern 
India, the corpse of a person dying unmarried is married before cremation as a neces- 
sary qualification to future happiness. The doctrine of soul-subetance as a fertiliser 
is naturally not less applicable to animals than to human beings, and it is therefore 
not surprising tn find the Malas of southern India and Ahirs at the Gaidaur 
festival causing their cattle — the young in particular— ^to trample a pig to death, 
after which according to the ancient custom, the corpse of the pig is eaten by the- 
Ahirs who thus share in the transfer of the porcine life-substance to their cattle. In 
the case of the Koravas, who have a similar practice, an instance of the substitution 
of a human being for the more usual pig is actually on record (Thurston, Castes 
and Tribes of South India, III, 463 sq.), the unfortunate having been buried 
to his neck bufore the cattle were driven over him. 
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' CHAPTER XI. — RELIGION. 

Involved again in the belief in soul-matter probably is the practice of erecting 
megalithic monuments and wooden images of the dead. The two practices are not 
completely separable as both appear primarily to be intended to afford a temporary 
dwelling for the soul pending its operation as a fertilizer of the crop. The megalithic 
monument appears very often as merely a permanent substitute for the impermanent 
wooden statue which can be given greater resemblance to the human body. 
Thus the wooden statues of the dead put up by the Angarui Nagas of Assam are in 
some villages destroyed after the harvest and the othors have a small stone erected 
behind them to do duty when they have perished. In other villages again a man's 
youngest son succeeding to his' fathers house must put up a monolith for his 
deceased parents, an act corresponding to that of some other villages in which the 
monoliths are erceted during their lifetime by specially prosperous persons to enhance 
the prosperity of the community as a whole. The significance of the latter monolith 
is quite definitely phallic and ancient specimens Btill exist whose form puts this 
bevond dispute, both as a solid menhir and as hollow monoliths which contained the 
ashes of the dead, and there is no doubt but the association is here again with the 
soul-matter as a fertility agent, and an echo of the doctrine is perhaps to be found 
in the Yijayanagara legend of the head of the hero Kamanatha which when returned 
to Kummata became united with the livgam of Shiva. It may be noted that Kampila, 
the defender of Kummata appears, or at least his troops do, under the guist* of 
head-hunters (Journal of the Mythic Society, January 1H30), while dolmens have 
actually been used as Saivite temples; in the Naga Hills the cult of head- 
hunting is, like that of the dead, associated with menhirs and dolmens and other 
symbols of fertility like the milky fms or euphtrbia trees. The remains of this 
megalithic culture in India are widespread though in most places eomplr fly 
decadent, and they generally show sporadically very similar traits. Thus the 
disposal of the dead of the community during the sowing season haa already been 
mentioned and in further India it is, or used to be, associated with a certain amount 
of mummification of the dead to make them keep, some tribes, e.g., the Ao Xagaa 
smoke-drying the body, others e.g., the Khakis, embalming it in honey. Thy use 
of a soul-figure is merely a different method of obtaining the same end. mid by the. 
Konyak Naga of Assam a wooden" figure is provided to house the soul until the head 
can be separated and disposed of in a phallic stone cist. The Snwara of the ( inn jam 
Agency in Madras burn their dead, but a wooden figure i.s provided to hon.se (he 
soul till the erection ofmonohths for the dead which takea places annually about 
the time of sowing. Sou'-figurea, probably of similar purpose, in the hr?t instance, 
are made in earth by the Handi Jogi of Mysore. The Xicobarcse, like sortie Na^us. 
place the skull of the dead on a wooden body, and at this census such a li^ire v\;is 
to be seen on the island of Teresa, the skull doing duty as a head incon^rui ne!y 
surmounted by an old top hat, the treasured headgear of the dead man It is 
impossible not to see the same idea underlying the waxen figures of deceased IIimcIu 
prince* already referred to accompanied as they are by a Kloi«? liiiaain. It 
Beems therefore not unlikely that the carved stones erected to the xnauory of 
Rajput dead of both sexes have a similar origin, and table stones may 
occasionally be seen in Rajputana erected to mark the "jfe of a Sad. 
recalling the fact that the dolmen is used as a memorial of the dead by 
theMunda of Chota Xagpur, while by some Assam tribe* the upright nnv.iollth und 
recumbent dolmen are used to correspond respectively to the male end to the f.-rr.alc 
sexes. A reference to Volume IX of the Bombay Gazetteer definitely ron/h-m* 1 us 
supposition that the Rajput memorial stone hU the same origin a* tlm Naga or 
Khasr menhir. Unhewn stones (khatra) or carved atones are nused, we WrrL bv 
most classes of Hindus in Gujarat for deceased persons, ^nu-tirruM for all. hut 
more particularly fur those that have di ed a violent death* or been rem.irKbhi 

* The Census Superintendent of Madras may be conveniently quoted here <M: "similar 
practices in South India : — 

" Pudams or shrines exirt to which no priests or temples are atWhei and the rrtnuiiieg 
worship is in favt a kind of goblin propitiation, the Rollins h<-ii,g uf-.iiallv the 
spirits of person* who died a violent death. Annual sacrifice and fluent 
admixture of human blood are commonplaces in their cpremonieB. One such fcl.nne 
in TmnweUy (lis trict if to the spirit of a European killed in t\as Travanrore ™' 
and the offerings made are of articles considered peculiarly acceptable to one of hi" 

race, bread, fowU, cheroots and brandy In effect the real religion of the 

. presidency, in the south, at any rate, is directed rather towards shrines and 
saints than towards deities." 
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for their holiness*. These stones are sometimes placed in a shrine, sometimes 
under a pipal tree. Until the shrine is set up the spirit of the deceased is dangerous. 
We may perhaps infer that the reason why such stones are set up, particularly for 
persons whose spirits are likely to be dangerous, is in order to appease them by 
providing an abiding place for them and so conforming to an ancient custom 
otherwise liable to be foregone. The carved stones take the ordinary form of a 
Rajputana or Kathiawar memorial stone or may be replaced by "a bust of black 
marble, brick or wood " but it. is significant that they are worshipped by the newly 
married, or by a bridegroom on the way to fetch the bride, recalling the ceremony 
performed by childless Konyak Nagas on their phallic stone skull cists, and the 
practice of bajren women to strip themselves at dawn and embrace naked the stone 
slab carved with the image of Hanumanf. At certain temples in southern India 
barren women are or were seated astride a particular stone to get offspring, success 
depending upon the experience of an orgasm while in this position. In the Punjab 
hills again, Chamba for instance, monoliths, or wooden substitutes, are put up for the 
dead with feasting on a great scale, and for the sake of acquiring merit. A rough 
effigy of the deceased is usually carved on the stone and the wooden substitute 
sometimes has a hole and a spout for water, when it is set up in the stream beside 
which it would otherwise be placed. Sometimes a circular stone is placed on the top 
of the monolith (recalling the former Khasi practice) and in the case of ruling 
families (e.g. of Mandi and Suket, where the practice is confined to royalty) 
the wife and concubine of the deceased are also represented on the stones as they are 
by Assam hill tribes. The Malayarayans of Traya ncore make a metal effigy of the 




Memor ial stones in Chamba State placed in a water course. 

> . . _ , . . „ . . . , „ , . , . 

dead and put it into a miniature cist of stone verticals and a capstone which is- 
erected on high ground and worshipped annually. Even the method of transporting 

*" The spirit of Muhammad even is said to inform one granite pillar ia TiiuieveUy where 
daily " puja " ia done by Hindu votaries. Vows are made to it by Hindus who flock to seek 
cure of disease, rain and ofchcT boons. Ganja and cheroots are the form the offerings take, these 
being considered peculiarly attractive to Muhammadans " (M. W. M.*Yeatt3, Madras Censut 
Report., 1931). 

t One may compare with these practices that of embrarmg a certain pillar iu the church of 
the Virgin at pTciva] in Auvergne or sitting in the chair of St. Fiacre in the church of the village 
of that name, the stone seat of which, like the pillar at Orcival, had the power of rendering barren 
women fertile. It was necessary, however, that there should be no garment between the stone 
and the sitter's body. Similarly in the chapel of St. Antoine de Paule at Saragossa there waa 
a tombstone on which barren women lay in order to become fruitful. (Dulaure, Des DivmiUt 
QtiiSratriees, page 251). 
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megaliths seems to have left fr,u^ in western India. TheXagns, I'^otho peopl,. of 
Xr> in tin- Pidian archipelago, transport megaliths on wooden sle<!g.^ mad,- from 
tV forked tr»iitrfarmMvhu-haivdraL'C«l>'VViTvIaT«.' number* of men pultmg on 
rme tir creeper ropes. In the esse of the Vflgft at any rate an essential implicaf „.ri 
of the ceremony the infection of the \illnge with tin- prosperity of I he celebrant, 
and when theceromonv is performed with wooden instead of stone emblems the-e 
emblems at- form-dlr drag-.sl all round the village wii ti this expn-s pu- po-e. Vrry 
.su^'. ^ive of a degenerate form of this ceremony it lhe villus;.' b'*tivN| (oh-'^Kirjf) 
in~Raiputana at nhiih the " god '\ i nsisting of a large waterworn boulder, m 
draped r mnd the villas on a sled made o\it of a forked tree trunk. Pr»»bid»ly 
of* similar origin also is the general win-ration paid to stones throughout India, 
particularly of course f<> those of queer or unusual .shape Ciooke (in Thf l'i',itjn,i, 
ami Fvikh'reof Xortnmi liuiia) give* a very large mini Vr of oxamph - which it is 
unnecessary to recapitulate, hut it maybe recorded h.-re that a sun was argued 
in the Cah-utM High Court on the 2.".th of April l!>'2!» about a stone about fret 
square, apparent lv of Mack slate ot marl tic from Jaipur, which chang'-d hands for 
Rs. 10.000 (£75") lis being " very efficacious in tho matter of cutting a son Tin' suit- 
arose because the stone failed to function, and it wa,s stated m evidence th.it ntimheri 
of even ouite well-educated lfndus believed in the emoaey of sion<-<i of tins kind 
when u-td with the correct rites, and that so much as a lakh noi.hr be paid fur mh h 
a stone. Tt was also mentioned That sirting on n Mono is an essential feature in 
many Jain ri^e.s. 

It niav here be urged that the reverence and superstition paid to stones in 
general, is not, as Crooke suggests, a vague superstition which develops into the 
use of memorial stones but on the contrary is the degenerated remnant v\ the life- 
essence fertility cult. The use of a stone or mere pebble as a prrit/uxihi " «.ioric of 
the disembodied spirit" by Hindus in western India seems a definite instance of 
this process of decay. The ."tone is picked up by the chief mourner at the pla.-e, 
where the corpse was put down and is anointed with oil (recalling the hactvls of 
Xaga fertility cults), a crow is induced to eat corn scattered about it and the pebble 
is th^ri thrown into running water or kept among the household deities. Similaily 
the Komati caste of Mysore invokes the soul of the deceased to enter n pebble 
temporarily, while the ashes of the deceased are cast into a sacred river or some other 
water. It seems therefore much more likely that a veneration of stones on account 
of the indwelling *oul has been transferred to peculiar >1< nen in general on ac<-otjnt 
of similar possibilities, than that a vague reverence of stonea alj<>uld e\int without 
reason and be elaborated into a coherent creed which really turns on a l*'h>-f in tha 
power of soul-niatter to promote the fertility of nature. An extension of the. aania 
idea would seem to appear in the practice of requiring spirit or soul mailer of the 
dead to impart permanence or, to use our own metaphor, " life " to buildings. This 
practice ia referred to as that of foundation " sacrifices ", but the idea of sacrifice, 
( if present at all, is clearly later than the practice itself, which is essentially of 
the Siune origin in India, where at least a belief in the necessity survive:-!, and in 
Oceania, where in Fiji and in the MarqueaiB, for instance, human sa< rilicea weie 
required to invest a building or a canoe with the nee,es.sarv mnna. This belief in still so 
prevalent in India as to be the cau^e of a good deal of disturbance, from time to timo. 
In 1922 the Deputy Commissioner of iJibrugarh had to iswue a notice reassuring 
people against mur htias (-= " headoutters ") coming to kill or behead male 
claldren for some unkown purpose and to threaten with prosecution am one acting 
to spread the rumour. In l'J23 on the 27th .May a not took place .">n Cinnamara 
tea estate on account of a scare about tho kidnapping of children for the foundation 
of a new bridge. In June 1!)24 a rumour in Calcutta that the port CommUsioncM 
were seeking for children to bury in the foundation of the new Kidd-rpore dockv:ird 
led to Punjabi taxiflri vers being killed in the belief that they were agents d.-covrng 
children for this purpose, and in the same month strangers in" Pat n a were maltn iited 
m connection with a similar scare about a bridge in Bihar. In l!»2t> in north 
Lakhirnpur there was a rumour that arkan {i.e., head-takers?) were trying to obtain 
children s head* for the construction of a railway bridge. Tu the same year the 
district engmeeer constructing the recent bridge on the Pibsagar Roud-Kbowaug 
muway had trouble from a kidnapping 8 c,are, which was so much minified when 
a retaining wall burnt that schoolboys aakel leave in order to atay at home for 
I«ar of being kidnapped on their way to school. Several petitions were filed in the 
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H. J). O/s office, also against suspected kidnappers, while villagers insisted on visiting 
and counting tea-garden coolies during the night in order to assure themselves 
that they were not concealing victims in their lines, and a number of assaults 
took place, on* serious. In July of the same year them was a acare in Cachar that 
a human sacrifice was required for the oil-borings to promote tho flow of oil in the 
Burmah Oil Company's wells. A strange coolie was roughly handled on the 12th 
of that month in Cachar and a sUanger from Sylbet was lieaten and confined on the 
same suspicion on the 10th. In January \U29 a rumour in Bombay that children 
were being kidnapped for the construction of a bridge in Baroda led to an attack 
on Fathars, and on n Greek engineer, to the death of a Hindu carpenter and 
ultimately during twodavs t ime to the killing of 17 Pathans while two other Muslims 
and three Hindus were killud in the consequent affrays, very many other persons 
being injured. In the subsequent riota 141) people were killed and the damage 
to property came to at least 6 lakhs of rupees. In May 1929, in Bihar again - 
this time, a man was lieaten to death in the belief that he was seeking to kidnap 
a rhild as a " foundation sacrifice " for a bridge at Jarrushedpur, while the floods 
in the Surma valley of the name year led to a scare that children were being 
kidnapped for the reconstruction of certain embankments in the Manipur State. 
In certain tribes of the Naga Hills in Assam a live chicken is still placed in the hole 
dug for the main house post and the post stepped on to it, while it is asserted that 
certain transfrontier .tribes use a human b*-ing thus, as formerly in Fiji, " to hold 
up the post The same idea is to be seen in a practice attributed by Mr. S. Koy, 
(in Man in Imlvi. IX, page 27*2) to Bengali boat-buildeis who have had to dispute 
their dues with a customer : a few drops of the ship-wright's blood are plugged into 
a cavity in the plunking, when the bout acquires a malevolent vitality, drowns its 
crew and continues an indejiendent existence us an aquatic phantom. A Bword 
used in sue.riiiop acquires a similar vitality from the blood of the victims it decapi- 
tates, and like boats it is furnished with eyes painted in vermilion. 

It has been already indicated that the soul is often conceived in the tribal 

religions of India as hnving the form of a manikin and being located in the head, 

and though this conreption is apparently at conflict with the theory of soul-matter 

or a material life-substance it is held concurrently with it without any consciousness 

of inconsistency. Ttiere is nothing remarkable in this, but the question arises whether 

these two conceptions are of di lie runt origin or may have come into being from the 

aanie source, and it is here submitted that the conception of the soul as a manikin is 

merely the eHe< t, on a Tsither va^ie conception as to the nature of life, of that 

tendency towards anthropomorphism which is inevitable when man is to conceive 

of a material with some of his oxen attributes and no known shape and which is 

a] 'parent in the cnnepptioiiof the deity in the great majority of religions. The Karen 

of Burma have a doctrine of a iiinkrial substance which is the cause of life, or rather 

which in actually life it.self. a ! ort of eetoplawu of life, which leaves the dying body to 

enter the herbs of the fVld or the weds of the earth, and which then passes through 

grass into cattle and through ^ruin, or indirectly through the meat of grazing animals, 

into man and passes th-ough the seminal fluid to generate fresh life, precisely as 

if it consisted of curbohy<lralefj*. This doctrine may perhaps be regarded as having 

ariccn very early in the history of mankind as a natural result of speculation 

as to the cau^e of the chunge thai takes place at death and as to the nature of 

that which has h it the body. Speculation of some kind would be inevitable, if 

only as a remit of the natural ruriosity required by any animal, human or otherwise, 

to adapt itself to environment in the struggle to survive. Abstract ideas come late 

in t he development of a language and presumably therefore late in the development 

of thought, and hence the necessity, before any philosophic idea of life can be 

framed, of regarding it as a material substance and of thinking of that substance as 

taking Koine form. The idea then of a manikin living behind the forehead whose 

movements are registered on an infant's fontanelle is a not unnatural symptom of 

the development, or degeneration, of the life-substance theory and may perhaps be 

traced in that doctrine of the Vedanta school of Hindu philosophy which regards 

the houI as encased in a series of sheaths the interior of which accompany the soul 

on its migration while the exterior constitutes the material body ; and the location 
| i , 

* It swine certain that the atrnnpo provision in the Brahmaniea] code which mates the TeliB 

an untouchable caste (but not the Tili, who only soils not presses oil) ia due to their practice of 

destroying the seed in the pursuit of their occupation without provision for its transfer to another 

living organism, a suggestion confirmed, I think, by Manu, iv. 85. 
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of the soul in the head is illustrated by the Hindu belief that it escapes through tie 
" crevice of Brahma ", through which ascetics can project their soul (and so die) at 
will while for less holy persons it is necessary to fracture the skull with a conch 
shell to let out the soul. The sahgrama held to the aperture perhaps served the 
same purpose as the pretyastta mentioned above. One is also reminded of the 
story in the Aitareya Brahmana (vuU Rajendralala Mitra, Indo-Arynns, II, 
76) of how the gods killed a man for their sacrifice, but the part in hiin fit for an 
offering went out, leaving him deformed, and entered a horse, and so ua through 
an ox (which turned to a gayal when the fit part left it), a sheep and a goat and 
entered the earth, where the gods surrounded it so that no escape was possible, when 
it turned into riee. Father Schmidt considers that in India " the materialistic 
Sankhvan philosophy most certainly arose from matrilineal animism," and he 
sug^ts that the spiritual philosophies of classical Greece may have had at leaat in 
part a similar source. Having got as far as materializing our life principle, its 
conception as similar in feature to that of the body is inescapable, and the way is cluar 
for the doctrine of reincarnation. The doctrine reached is logically irreconcilable 
with the theory with which we started but experience shows that the two can be 
held simultaneously, at any rate by primitive man, without any consciousness 
of inconsistency. There are probably, however, steps by the way which contribute 
to this belief — the idea of the soul coming back as an inject is one, and one to which 
the conception of the soul as able to leave the body and flit about at night, derived 
in part no doubt if not entirely from the phenomena of dreams, has contributed. 
As instances the Lhota Nagas of Assam and the Kunbis of Bombay and the 
Kamis of Bengal may all be quoted as watching for an insect after a person's 
death, or the Ahirs, Kamars and Gonds who go to a river and bring back an insect 
or a fish as containing the soul and sometimes, in the case of the Gonds at least, eat it 
to ensure its rebirth. Another contributory observation to the insect notion is 
perhaps the mysterious way in which large numbers of ingots appear from 
nowhere in particular, as if caused by superfluity as it were of life -substance, an 
idea which would have been comprehensible enough to tbe ancient world, which 
regarded for instance insect life as spontaneously engendered in dang dropped 
under a waxing moon, etc. (vide Pliny, Nat. Hist., Bk. II), or which regarded the 
Nile floods as pouring soul into the sods so as to fashion live creatures from the 

very soil [ (Nilus glaebiseliam infundat aminos, ex ipmque hnmo viUilia ejfir-<jat — 

Pomponiufl Mela, I, 52), bringing us back again to that fertility cult wh ich as<*ociates 
soul with watar. Similarly Diodorus Siculus (I, t) says " moisture generates 
creatures from heat, as from a seminal principle" and a little further on " they 
say that about Thebes in Egypt, after the overflowing of the river Nile, the ™rth 
thereby being covered with mud and slime, many places putrefy through th« h<^it 
of the sun, and thence are bred multitudes of mice. It is certain, thiTt'fore, that 

out of the earth animals are generated These ide.is of life in dung 

and water seem to have been combined in the practice which so disgusted the Abbe" 
Dubois at the temple of Nanjanagud in Mysore some 1 50 years asn. Barren women 
and their husbands were described by him as drinking out of the temple sewer 
from hands soiled by setting aside a portion of the ordure to be examined a few days 
later whether insects or vermin were engendered in it, which was re"urd<wi as ''a 
favourable prognostic for the woman The same belief probably accounts fr >r th e 
practice ol .throwing dung at a bridal pair, a practice common for instance in the 
Assam Hills. Whatever be its origin, however, a vague belief in reincarnation 
is common to most of the tribal religions in India and is generally associated 
more or less with some degree of ancestor worship, a tendency to which is 
everywhere apparent. This reincarnation belief is to be seen very clearly in the 
%T"t B ™ Qn f u « theory that after the birth of a son the sexual relationship 
oi husband and wife should cease, since the son is the father's self and the fat her's 
wife has become his mother aLso. It is stated of the Kocbhar sub-caste of the 

K?flir m ?L < ' U ! e i? f th f Vun i dh > that a father ' s funeral rit <* are performed 
The RiZ ; m ? w ° wife's first pregnancy, which points to the same idea. 
thV mErW j£ ^ - 6n "f" 1 * at tbe ^hold that its soul may re-enter 

b rekTrn^Hnn ~ fTT* 1 wMle the Mikirs ' ]t W b * noticed, believe 

Thl SSC rZ? T h ° f th0Be who have beeQ m * d h 7 Among 

KitoS?fKnTr , ^" a ^ sometimes as dew 
and m the latter form the belief is hardly distinguishable from the Karen theory 
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of life substance. So again it is a common practice with the tribes mentioned that 
while a dead grandfather's name or that of another ancestor must be given to a child, 
the name of a living ancestor shall not be given as eit her he or the new born child 
will die. The practice was perhaps similar in ancient Indian society as in old lists 
of kinfs it is common to find a grandson named after the grandfather. This 
practice seems, however, to have changed as the name of any ancestor living or 
dead is reported now to be avoided by Hindus. 

The association of reincarnation with the eoul fertility cult is perhaps 
confirmed to some extent by Malcolm's record of the practice of jumping oft 
certain high rocks in Central India in order to be reborn in a royal house. Forsyth 
(Hiqfilajtd* of Central India) also records the account of an eyewitness, Captain 
Douglas, Political Assistant in Nimar, of a scene at Omkar, a shrine of Shiva on 
Mandhatta island in the Narbada, at which a young man leaped off a rock 90 ft. 
high to bis death in 1822, and mentions a later case of an old woman who hesitated 
and was pushed over. In the case of this rock apparently if the jumper survived, 
he was killed by a " priestess " with a dagger, but in the case of another of these 
rocks if & nian survived the fall he was made Raja and the association between* 
the soid and the fertility of the land impinges on that between the fertility of the 
land and the king as the living receptacle or embodiment of the life-spirit, and 
one which must not be allowed to grow old. One is reminded, however, by this 
habit of jumping off a eliU to royal incarnation of a number of similar practices 
associated in each case with the fertility of the soil.* Thus rope-eliding (beduart) in 
the Himalayas would appear to be a definite survival of a similar form of voluntary 
or involuntary human sacrifice. The slider, an acrobat or dancer (beda) by caste, is 
worshipped as Mahadeo, bathed in milk, dressed in new clothes, and carried round the 
village fields before the ceremony, which is resorted to when harvests have been bad. 
That this is a survival of human sacrifice is clearly indicated by the fact that both 
the rope used and the hair of the slider are distributed as fertility charms while 
the slider himself becomes infertile, for his fields go barren and the seed he sows 
fails to burgeon. He is in fad spiritually deadf and his life-matter has been 
distributed to his neighbours. We are recalled to the Kondh meriah whose parent 
was consoled by his neighbours in words which Macpherson has recorded — " Your 
child has died that all the world may live It is worth remarking that the 
hereditary caste of rope-sliders is the Nat caste and that the women of that caste 
are associated in many parts of India with dancing and prostitution. Both are 
probably closely connected with fertility rites and it may be that the professions 
of tight-rope walker, acrobat, dancer and prostitute take their origin in services 
performed primarily for the benefit of the crops. In former days it is said that the 
slider w ho fell oil the rope was cut to pieces at the bottom, and the rite as a whole 
suggests a chast* rvd form of human sacrifice in which it was essential that the 
victim should fall from a gr<*ut height. It recalls insistently the ceremony 
described as practiced 'at the temple of the Syrian Goddess where from a very lofty 
porch between two gigantic phalli the animal or sometimes apparently human 
victims were hurled to the ground and where worshippers let their children down in a 
sack aft er branding them (cf. siqrra p. 403) as devoted to the deity. In the 
northeast comer of India the Angami Nil ga stdl hurls from the roof of a house his 
sacrificial victim, a puppy dog invested with the symbolic attributes of a man, 
while a calf released below is literally torn to pieces by the crowd. Meanwhile 
ashes representing clouds and cotton seeds representing hail are thrown by the 
riest from the roof, clearly showing that not only is a distribution of the victims * 
fe-essence involved but a fall of fertilizing water probably intended to be 
magically ensured by a fall of the victim from above. 

One phenomenon of primitive religion which cannot be ignored when writing 
of India is totemism, traces of which are shown by primitive tribes in all parts 
of India find by not a few castes that have reached or retained a high social 
position. From the Bhils in the west to the Wa of eastern Burma ; from the 

* Tod (Annals, XI, ch. iv) ways " love of offspring " is the motive, but ho does not explain 
and one is almost inclined to suspect him of fucetiousneus. 

t Like tho Maituil Brahman mentioned by Wilson (Indian Caste, II, 194), who was 
outcaated by lus family because he recovered after his funeral ceremonies had actually been 
performed in expectation of hia decease, and like the Bhil referred to above (p. 1) who dies 
within a year of the use of hid blood to anoint his lord as king. . 
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lvanets of the Simla lull* to members of Telugu castes of aouthern India clear 
Sees of oteuusm are found to survive, and it i. needless here to go into details 
ul sufficiently well-known and recorded. It may be enough to recall "the 
U nSod Ranas of Saunrthra Jethwa ltajputa who claim descent from 
Hanuman and the ruler of the Malabar coast whose death involves abstention 
from fishin* lest the soul-inhabited fish be captured, to show that totennstio 
ideas are not entirely confined to primitive tribes and to castes low m the «oc,al 
scale Various theories have been put forward to account for tokmism of which 
the most satisfactory is Sir James Frazer's " conceptional " theory. Ilia position, 
put briefly is that a period must have existed in human history when tiie function, 
of the male in producing offspring was as yet unrecognised ; consequently the 
female on consciousness of conception sought for a cause to explain the phenomenon 
and attributed it to some animal or plant. Clearly we need not, indeed cannot, 
suppose that the existing beliefs of the Australian tribes, on which Sir Jamea 
bases his diagnosis, represent the belief in totem birth in ite original form, and 
assuming that bis theory ia correct we may probably imagine couc-pt'mn as first 
attributed to something eaten, touched or even merely seen by the conceiving 
woman. Granting the coexistence of the soul-matter theory of life and death 
and the inclusion in that theory of plants ox fruit, it would be eawy to speculate, aa 
to the source of the new life within the womb from soul-matter taken in food . In any 
case ignorance of paternity can hardly have lasted for a very lung period in most 
branches of the human race, and in the well-known instance of the Trobriand 
Islands Moubray (Matriarchy in the Malay Peninsula, p. 53) has plausibly argued 
that the Trobrianders' emphatic denial of the father's share in procreation 
is the result of a decay of society starting from the point of development at which 
matriliny was about to swing over patriliny. Be that aa it may, it is obvious 
that once the idea of totemism be started it would be kept alive and fed by id^ag 
and sentiments not adequate in themselves perhaps to start the theory. The 
psychological considerations sometimes urged as causes of totemism cannot 
be regarded as the actual causes since ideas must have some ultimate reference 
to observed experience, but they will contribute to the retention of an idea which 
would not otherwise survive. 

Frazer himself has pointed out the theory of the external Foul as apparently 
responsible for some forms which, if not actually totemitim, resemble it so closely 
as makes no matter; and while it has been recently argued by an American 
anthropologist that totemism arises from food restrictions, others have traced it 
to theories of the transmigration of soul. Bullock (Man, XXXI, IS. r >) regards 
totemism as developing subsequently to exogamy and as being merely the 
machinery by which exogamy is implemented. This conelu^on is ba«e<I on a 
study of the institutions of the Mashona, where, hesays r " the connection between 
totemism and exogamy is undoubted ". This, however, does not prove that such 
a connection always existed, since no society is in a static, condition and an 
accidental coincidence may easily develop into a coalescence. Durkheim with 
greater plausibility (L'annee sociologiqm, vol. i) regards toteruibm as the cause 
of a taboo on incest and consequently as the cause of exogamy. It is simplest, 
perhaps, to accept Frazer's view of the origin of totemism and to regard the other 
explanations as having contributed to extend or support the belief after a period 
at which the observation of the fact of paternity would otherwiwe lave put a 
natural end to it. If it so happened that exogamy originated at an early totemic 
period of the human race, it is natural to find it'surviving where totemism survives 
either in some semblance of its earliest form as a conception theory or in a 
developed form into which other beliefs have entered. Such a view of totemism 
also agrees with the extreme variety of its manifestations, ranging from the 
sacramental consumption of the totem or its use for magical augmentation of the 
food supply, to the merest peg for exogamy to hang upon, and it is in the latter 
form that it is commonest m India where it has generally decayed into a mere 
totemistic clan name. There are, however, traces of taboos and beliefs essential 
to it at an earlier stage. Some tribes with what appear to be totemiatic clan 
names no. longer regard them as such. Thus the Thevoma clan of the ADgami, 
Jsagas and the Awomi of the Sema would appear in both cases to bear names 
translatable as Pigmen but no such meaning is ascribed by the Angamis, 
who explain the name as a human patronymic, while the corresponding Sema 
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clan gives an adventitious explanation of an ancestor who was bitten by a pig ; 
on the other hand the Ao Naga neighbours of these tribes have a dog ckn which 
still chums canine characteristics, e.g., speed of foot and doglike features* ; more- 
over they taboo the dog as food or rather used to taboo it until recently they 
found it desirable to break the taboo in order to benefit by the medicinal virtues 
of dog-flesh. Another Ao clan again, the Wozakumr — Hornbill people, claim 
descent from a woman who conceived as a result of a feather dropping in her lap 
from a hornbill flying overhead, and it is taboo for them to kill a hornbill or even 
to see a dead one. It may likewise be noted that the Hindu Chasa of Orisaa re- 
gard the injuring of their clan totem as punished by leprosy, a fate which the 
Brahman regards as caused by killing a cow. 

Into this conception theory of toteuiism the belief in life-matter seems hardly 
to enter unless it be perhaps to the extent that the supply of totem soul ia limited 
and is continually pawing through death and rebirth from one member of the 
clan to another. This appears to be the case in Australia but it is not reported of 
any tribe in India. On the other hand the external soul, which seems to be a 
development of the life-matter belief, does appear as connected with totemism in 
India much as it is in parte of Africa. As a possible source of the connection 
between totemism and the external soul the phenomena of birth may be suggested. 
The afterbirth ia well known to be intimately associated with the idea of the 
external soul and is regarded in some cases as actually containing it. Thus among 
the Baganda it is buried under a plantain tree and a woman may conceive if 
pollinated, as it were, by the dropping on her of a plantain flower. In the case 
of the chief, however, the placenta is carefully preserved and brought to bim to 
handle and return to safe keeping on state occasions.* Here we. are reminded of the 
placenta standard on the palette of Narmer. No doubt aa the abode of the king's 
vital essence the proximity of such a standard in time of danger would be useful 
and if the standard be the abode of the external soul we have the explanation 
both of the association of totems with standards and the apparent paradox of 
taking into danger a very highly priced emblem the capture of which is regarded 
by the enemy as of grtat significance.^ One may recall the Fairy Banner of the 
McLeods which not only brings victory but causes a cow to drop her calf or a preg- 
nant woman to give birth on the sight of it. It may be inferred that its quicken- 
ing property is due to its being the seat of external soul-matter.J If the placenta 
be thus regarded as the locution of the external soul, a possible origin of totemism 
at once suggests itself in the possibility of the placenta being devoured by some 
scavenging animal or bird or being associated with the tree on which it is placed 
for security or v, it h some plant which springs up on the ppot where it is buried. 
It is necessary of course to postulate a subsequent, transfer of the totem from th« 
individual to the exogamous clan descended from him or her, but such an origin 
wou'd perhaps account for a purely social form of totemism in which there was 
no sacramental element and no magical food production. It would also account 
for a soul-transmigration form of tot«mu>u). 

It is worth * faile in this . cronection to draw attention to the case of the plantain 
tree a* deriving Kaganda soul-matter from a placenta at its root in Africa 



• In the Nionbars wht>te descent is claimed from a dog and a woman the drees of men is said 
to be intmidud to simulate a doggy appearance, consisting of a fillet round the head with two 
ends sticking up from the knot on the forehta-l to resemble dog'* ears, while the private parts 
are concealed in « blue bap with a long red point to it, and the waist-band ib arranged to fall 
down boliimi b a tail. ' 

t The earliest, Roman standards ore said to have consisted of a bundle of bay on a pole. Can 
it have Leen held that such a bundle of hay would be, like a growth of mistletoe, a convenient 
hiding place for external soul matter, just aa the Kayan leaves the leafy tops of trees unpruned 
in order to afford a refuge for the spirits of vegetation when clearing the fields ? It might be 
that the same idea was pit-sent in the bandaged pole which on an Egyptian temple represented 
the god, the hieroglyphic for which resembles a flag though it is described aa a hatchet and 
stated to bo in eflect a bandaged pole with a loose nap projecting. 

X Straaser (The Mongdvm Horde, p. 104) relates that the TashalLama of Urga in. Mongolia 
" piOHSwl his standards to the slit throats of his victims, saturating them in their spurting lite 
blood." One la tempted to see in this an attempt to imbue the standards with soul-matter 
which would no doubt contribute towards their victorious progress. 
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and aa being used as the equivalent of a human being in Assam and Oceania * 
Thus a " plantain tree " is in many parts of the Naga lulls an euphemism for a 
slave for decapitation, 'the same equation appears in Ahcrouesia, Fiji, Poly- 
nesia Madagascar and nearer home among the Palattngs of Burma, with whom the 
tree is also an emblem of fertility, * bile it is frequently a plantain tree which is used 
in India in the mock marriages sometimes performed for elder children to enable 
their juniors to be married before them- A close parallel to the Buganda theory 
of conception from a plantain flower is to be found in India in the .Muslim belief 
that a woman may conceive if the flowerB of a rose tree or jasmine which is glow- 
ing from the tomb* of a dead saint should fall upon her. One may also call atten- 
tion to the existence in the case of the Ho of a clan wboee peculiar totem is im 
hole of a mouse or rat, a totem immediately explicable on the placenta theory 
when one is informed that the tribe is descended from a person wh»*e placenta 
at his birth was buried in a rat hole. The same placenta theory perhaps also 
appears in the Kora story reported by Risley from Bengal to accoun t fur the fruit 
of a certain tree's being taboo to the tribe since their ancestor once accidentally 
ate a human placenta which had been exposed in a tree of that particular variety. 

Another origin of totems has been suggested as likely to be found m food 
restrictions. We should be inclined rather to put it the other way round and 
regard it as perhaps to be found in peculiarities of diet. The discovery and search 
for forms of vegetable food must have held a very important place in early domestic 
economy. Under any conditions in which food was scarce and its collection 
uncertain and laborious, as is probably frequently if not normally the case in a pre- 
agricultural stage of existence, there must have been a tendency to conceal aa long 
as possible the source of some hitherto unknown supply of food lest that supply 
be exhausted by other gatherers. Experiment in strange vegetables is danger- 
ous, particularly in the tropica. It is therefore suggested that to the discovery 
and communication to the kindred and concealment from other clans of new 
forms of vegetable food must be ascribed the importance of certain wild vegetables 
in clan ceremonial among the Naga tribes of Assam. The test of whether a clan 
in one tribe is to be identified or not with a clan in another tribe shaking a totally 
different language often depends on the vegetable used in certain ceremonies. 
If the identical plant is used the clans would be regarded as related and clansmen 
of one tribe going on a trading expedition into the territory of another will feel 
secure in a house of a related clan, whereas otherwise they would lie down, if at 
all, in fear of being awoken from their slumber by the slmrp dao of decapitation. 
It is true that the wild vegetables used in these clan ceremonies are not always 
regular articles of food, but it is the writer's impression that they are always edible. 
Here surely ia another possible source of ideas leading to the adoption of a 
vegetable totem by a given clan. 

It is not argued that all totems are accounted for directly by anv of the ideas 
suggested above. Pigs' tripe, for instance, will not quite fit, though we might 
perhaps suppose a fragment to have got left in a pot in which an afterbirth was 
hung up ; buffalo dung is harder still, unless dung be regarded (rife supra p. 410) 
as a source of spontaneous life. It is, however, likely from every point of view 
that totemism in general has received accretions from a number of sources, and 
that while it may have originally started with the conception theory in ignorance 
of the fact of paternity, it has been encouraged and perpetuated by the ideas 
of Life-matter, a separable soul, transmigration and probably other connected 
ideas, and that a number of these have contributed to totemism as still found in 
India. 

Magic, when limited to purely imitative or sympathetic magic, is rather 
within the domain of science than religion. There is nothing religious at all about 
the effort of an Ao Naga to influence the rice by planting a root or two in earth 
put in the hollow top of a bamboo, and so raised above the rest of the field which 
is thus induced to grow high ; in the rather inconsiderate Kuki plan of putting 
a bug into the bundle of the departing gueat in order that the rest of the vermin 
may leave the house likewise, o r in the custom of giving a Prabhu bride a grind- 

_i ' * ?/' abo Cenm * °f * W Ml- VI, 7-» It is said that some of the Yoruba eat the 
yiaoenta. „ .In the Cameroon* it ia usually buried under a plantain tree and the fruit 

u henceforth tak«n by the native doctor and later by the child ". 
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Btone to hold which she gives to her husband saying " take the baby ". When 
however the efficacy of euch magic depends not on the practice but on the practi- 
tioner, we may suspect that the idea of soul-matter ia present and that it ia, often 
at any rate, the superfluity of this material that enables the magician to make 
his magic successful. Here again one may perhaps see the reaction of the simple 
belief that like produces like to an independent belief in the existence of eoul- 
matter. However, that may be, a belief in magic both -white and black pervades 
all the more ignorant classes in India and is frequently responsible for serious 
crime, nor is it always eliminated by culture and education, as witness the compara- 
tively educated persons frequently victimised by rogues who profess to be able 
to double currency notes miraculously. Thus, to give a single instance, in May 
1831, a well-to-do merchant of Indore imprudently handed over Rs. 2,800 to one 
Pandit Sri Krishna who claimed to have a marveilous process of doubling notes. 
Ignorant villagers are much more easily imposed on, as in the case of a village 
near Mulfcan in the Punjab which about the same time parted with Rs. 15,000 
in cash and ornaments to a Muslim Fakir who first called down a few rupees 
from heaven to inspire confidence in his piety and miraculous powers, and then 
professed to be able to turn silver ornaments into gold or one rupee into three. 
A belief in magic again, for it can hardly be described as anything else, even if it 
involve the theory of the impregnation of matter with soul-essence, appears in the 
practice, reported on good authority in Rangoon, of a director of an international 
trading corporation who, when ill, has sewn into the seat of hiB pyjama trousera 
by his Catholic wife a pious fragment of the holy St. Theresa's petticoat. What 
the effect on a mule Xaga would be of wearing a pieee of any woman's 
petticoat, however saintly, we hesitate to Bet down in print, but presumably Herr 
Direktor experiences benefit. 

Often a belief in witchcraft leads to the murder of the reputed witch. In 
1 928 in Bihar for instance nine cases of murder were ascribed to witchcraft, and in 
1931 in the Yarpur nmhalla of Patna a small Lobar girl was murdered in retalia- 
tion for the Fitpposcd enchantments of her mother, while an " aboriginal " woman 
suspected of being a witch was killed in Ohatsila district. In Fyzabad in 1927, 
a man was kihYd on the advice of a medicine man as being the cause of another's 
prolonged dysentery, and in Budaun a chamar who was suspected of having 
bewitched en idiot of good family w as pegged out and periodically belaboured while 
the bewitched one was watched for improvement in his condition. Ultimately, 
as there was none, the chain* r tmccumbed. In July 1920 a mob in thS Nizam's 
Dominions killed a woman who was believed to have brought cholera on the 
village, a belief arising from the hybterical statement of a possessed woman into 
whom Lad entered the spirit of the goddess who was being worshipped at the 
time by the village. In November 19M0 in Gonda in the United Provinces a 
wizard was murdered by his om\ pupil in the belief that he, the wizard, had 
caused an evil spirit, to destroy his pupil's wife and would cause it also to destroy 
him himself, and as the pupil r .\-aa one of ton years' standing this instance testifies 
to the wizard's belief ia his own syst-m. 

On lht> ether baud the witches themselves likewise commit murders for their 
own ends and to that extent anyhow justify their persecution. A boy w T as sacrificed 
in Bhugalpur in 19ib, for the purpose of e.;orcinmg evil spirits from a possessed 
wouiiin, whik: on tha eve of the Dasehra festival of 1930 two sorcerers of Sambalpur, 
described by the llh>h Court as " men of standing sacrificed a boy for some 
nefarious purpose of their own. This case however may possibly have been one 
rather of ti homicide of the kind alhuied to above as occasioned by the belief in the 
need for soul-matter. The use of human sacrifice in order to exorcise spirits 
is probably unusual, as it is commoner to treat' the body of the possessed by more 
direct methods. Indeed a Hindu girl was beaten to death in Lahore in Novem- 
ber 1929, in the attempt to cure her of possession, and this apparently at a shrine 
frequented by pernor a in order to experience possession by the deity. In view 
however of the extent of illiteracy and of the population concerned, the amount 
of violent crime actually due to a belief in witchcraft appears to be unexpectedly 
small, though naturally apt to increase with the appearance of calamities or 
epidemics, which arc ascribable to the malevolence of witches, and in Chota 
Nagpux there are professional witch-doctors called sokha whose business it is to 
indicate the witch responsible for calamity or epidemic that has occurred. 
M220C * 
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Personal magic, however, a not tie only form in which magic appears. 
Trihal m»<*ic in ihieh the community combines, usually at some festival, m 
dm or dances intends to secure fertility or prosperity, u a normal feature 
of tribal religion. Such festivals or rite* aw usually waoewted with the agncul- 
rural year a^d may involve sexual hceuce wto.h is probably intended to have a 
magical effect on the fertility of the crop and of the community lUelf, and no 
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of the soil, of animals and of people m general to a period ui human history when 
the relation between cause and effect in the begetting of children was not yet 
fully comprehended, but when the two were already seen to have some association, 
so that what was really the cause of the conception of one particular child was 
regarded as merely the cause of parturition m general-! Such a stage in the 
TK^cess of deduction from observed facts, if its existence be credible, would account 
for the common practice of assisting the fertility of the crops by the act of sexual 
coition A reference has already been made (v. snpra ch. V I. para. 102) to the 
proLable connection between fertility cults and the practice of sacred prostitution. 
An explanation may here be offered of the peculiar part played by strangers m this 
cult Both in the sacred prostitution of Babylon and Byblus it is clear that the 
dedicated woman gave herself to strangers ; similarly it was commerce with 
Btrangers which was so necessary to the fertility of the fields of kamul and so 
contnbutive to the prosperity of the people of Caindu. Yule mentions the 
custom as reported of the Hazaraa and of other peoples, includuig even the Isayara 
ITrarvU of Marco Pob, I, 212, II, 56). It seems not unlikely that the underlying 
motive is the acquisition from the stranger of additional life-matter not already 
inherent in the soil or its inhabitants. The soul-matter of any given place may be 
regarded as limited in extent and the transfer from one individual to another 
merely redistributes but does not increase, whereas the reception of soul- material 
from a stranger is additional to that already in circulation and will naturally 
therefore increase fertility. This hypothesis likewise offers a possible explana- 
tion of the custom mentioned by Gait of the Todas ((>«*«* of India, 11*11, I, 
p. 260), who are reported to call in a person from another village to deflower a girl 
about to attain puberty, who otherwise finds it difficult to marry, and perhaps 
also of the talikeUu ceremony in south India generally. A possible association 
of the distribution in India of the brachyccphalic Eurasiatiu tyj>e with the 
practice of infant marriage has already been suggested {supra, ch. \ I, para. 102). 
The fact that approval of commerce with strangers, which is perhaps associated 
always with the fertility of the soil, is reported of the Uighars, Hazards, thukf his, 
Koryaks {vide Yule, travels of Marco Polo, I, p. 212 n., 11, 56 u.), and (by a Xth 
century Arab traveller) of some Turks, makes it possible that this custom also has 
Alpine associations. Dancing likewise has probably a magical origin, and it certainly 
has & magical aspect as when it involves leaping up in the air to encourage the 
growth of paddy, and Russell has acutely suggested that acrobatic displays 
have originated in the same idea. Similarly animal dancing, such as that 
for instance of the Gonds, Bhatras and Parjas of the Central Provinces, 
probably originates in an attempt to increase or perhaps merely to concentrate by 
magic the wild animals on which the community partly depends for its food supply. 
When, however, the spring hunting is considered, it is apparent that the soul- 
matter cult is again prorninent. The Akeria of the Rajput in western India, 
the hunting festival of the Halvakki Vakkals in Kanara, the Jut Sital of Bihar, 



* Unless it be tbe marriage festival annually celebrated in June by the lord of a feudal 
manor in Normandy who after participating in the bridal festivities of his serfs picked out the 
couples who appeared to him to be the most amorous, and caused them to consummate their mar- 
riages in the boughs of trees or in the waters of the local river. Dulaure speaks of this practice 
as one of tyrannical jesting, but the interpretation here assumed is perhaps more likely. Fertility 

rites survived in Europe in spite of the Church ; — " le /emmet prostitutes qui tuivaiad la 

Cow .&»ent tenues, tant que le mai de mai durait, de faire le lit du.roi des ribawla" 

(Dnlaure), and sometimes even under its auspices as at Isemia. 

1 1 have heard a Serna chief of great trioal authority and experience, Inato of Lumitsami, 
affirm that it was ridiculous to suppose that pregnancy would result from coition on one occa- 
sion only, which indicates that even now the relation between cause and effect in this particular- 
is not completely grasped in that tribe. 
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the spring hunt of the Chota Nagpur tribes, and of the Bhatras, Gonds and 
Gadaoas of the Central Provinces and Madras, the Sebrengi hunt of the Angami 
Nagas and the corresponding festivals of other Assam tribes are all designed to 
secure prosperity through the coming year, and inasmuch as all manner of 
living tilings are destroyed they -■ are probably intended (the Sehrerigi certainly 
is) to collect a supply of liferessence and are to ba regarded in much the same light 
as the spring man-hunt of the Wa of Burma. 

It would be impossible here to go into all the aspects of the tribal religion 
in India but enough has perhaps been said to show that the beliefs held are not 
mere vague imaginings of superstitious and untaught minds, " amorphous " as 
they were described in the Census report of 1911, but the debris of a real religious 
system, a definite philosophy, to the one time widespread prevalence of which the 
manifold survivals in Hmduism testify „ linking together geographically the 
austroasiatic and australoid cultures of the forest-clad hills where the isolated 
remains of the original religion still hold out in an unassimilated form. It is 
probably this philosophy of life-eaaenca which accounts for the fact that in. so 
many parts of the world, e.g. in India and southern and eastern Europe, Greece 
and Italy in particular, the real religion of the people is hagiolatry. It is less the 
orthodox gods of the religion who are worshipped than shrines and holy places, 
generally tombs particularly associated with some deceased saint ot hero likely 
to have been rich in soul-matter, the benefit of which may be obtained at the grave, 
originally no doubt in the form of a material emanation. Be that as it may, 
showing traces in Europe on the one hand and stretching down into Australasia 
on the other, this creed must have been in its time a great religion, not so great 
perhaps in altruism, but great in extent and in constituting a very definite rung 
in that poor ladder up which the race Btfll tries to climb in its effort to ascertain 
the unknowable, to scale the ramparts oi infinity. 
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IL702 


64,528 


135.487 


1,W3 


342 


81,189 


Bonus ■ ■ 


14,647,497 


309,049 


£61,010 


6,195 


4,713 


599 


123 


890.6S4 I1.457.3..3 


4i>3 


Central Provinces and Berar • • 


15,507,723 


1,314.010 


12.u24.207 


2,263 


1,976 


24.964 


53,927 


44 


22 
mm 


1.953 


Coorg .. *• 


163,337 


6,440 


139,567 






50 


33 


■ • 


3 


' 27 


* 

Delhi .. *• 


(136,246 


244,745 


155,118 


6,324 


ll» 


4,581 


704 


79 


•■ 


126 


Madra* . . •• 


46,740.107 


6,119,713 


36,157,657 


615 


23 


7,134 


24.072 


813 


616 


485 


North West Frontier Province (£ht- 
tr**4 ami AirmnxMerol Ttrntmna). 


2, 42 6,076 


03,127 


40,85Q 


25,377 


17,133 






3 


■• 


60 


Punjab .. 


• 

23,680,852 


1,126,247 


5,2 US ^41 


205.881 


2.868.463 


21,620 


13.664 


39 


6,684 


511 


United PioTincc*ol Agra and Oodh 




3,229.701 


37.676.88S 


9.048 


37.452 


31.114 


M.440 


181 


549 


955 


SU<e* and AgenciM .. 


79,098,008 


6^37,106 


65,830,047 


61,704 


1,061,070 


264,283 


534,254 


3,111 


90,606 


10,327 


ftrrMim Sutea 


825 606 


£6 886 


186 005 


193 


39 


141 


26 


31 


59 


3 


Baluchistan Sutea 


405,109 


1,097 


11,152 


27 


30 




.. 


•■ 


•• 




B&roda Sutc . . - • • ■ 


2,443,007 


411,443 


1,740,628 


500 


21 


20,3'.j;» 


V8.015 


2 


41 


6,789 


D„„l Q.a.^a . - 

jKHlgai . ■ > * ■ • 


073,336 


22,709 


61 8,960 


14 




3.17 


145 


9 


14.530 




BiharandOrisaaSutec .. 


4,652,007 


44,106 


4,150,772 


41 


175 


1 


317 




1.376 




Bombay BuUb .. 


4,488,396 


483,358 


3,437,730 


40 


674 


19,608 


67,445 


4 




387 


Central India Agency 


6,632,790 


-469,334 


6,382.870 


991 


435 


18.234 


32.094 


13 




921 


Central ProYincea SUtea . . 


2,483,214 


65.025 


1,723,376 


50 


229* 


971 


n«a 


3 




16 




3,523,070 


285,905 


2,985,671 


269 


412 


16,»*6 


2*. 0(13 






223 


Hyderabad State 


14,436,148 


1,048,901 


11,127.826 


3,441 


1,737 


6,141 


l.>,*«2 


38 


14 


1,520 


J&mmu and K asbmir Slate 


3.646,243 


09,148 


637,074 


4,664 


45,9v8 


594 


3 


1,707 


37,017 


4 




6,754,484 


536.773 


3,786,377 


6 


7 


281 


1 


37 


* 123 


15 


CocAi* State 


1,2054)16 


1 13,0$ 1 


667,433 






20» 


J 


34 


82 


J 


Tracsacore £/of« ■ • . . 


5,095,973 




2,780,307 


6 


7 


41 




i 


81 


ret. 

I*. 


OUter Madras Slates . . 


463,495 


69,141 


338,637 






31 








i 


JfyaortSute 


6^57^12 


800,606 


5.215,274 


4H 


fil 


7.461 


22,152 


1,237 


2 


■no * 


North V>'<ai, Frontier Florins* 
J|oiaei oad Trit/^ Arttw). 


46.451 




13,651 




5,425 


* * 


* . 




1 


■ a* 

i 


Pun jab States . . . . 


437,787 


7,718 


376,165 


475 


I0.37W 


207 


toi 




1,308 




Punjab State* Agency 


4,472.218 


191,680 


l,«y5,5G» 


49,434 


947,192 


3,636 


3,812 


2 


720 


17 


Eajpntaaa Agency . • . 


. 11.226.712 


1,074,056 


8,504,750 


1.131 


40,174 


92,565 


208,183 


1 




289 


fcikkuii 8taU » lOfc.808 




47,074 


•-■ 






2 




85,412 


J 


United ProTiEfce* State* . . 


1,208,07(1 


1 44,732 


905,982 


40 


70 


124 


90 


• * 


1 




% eatarn India Butt* Agency 


3,fc9»,25(l 


i 663.637 


2.683.131 


40 


22 


76,282 


127,344 


34 


2 


$2i 
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TABLE II. 

and Rural Population. 

Zorowtmn. Muslim. 



Rural. 


r 

Urban. 


Uural. 


12 


13 


14 


11,067 


10,667,678 


67,109.873 


8,791 


8,175.850 


83,8*4.587 


1 


63,906 


43.2-^8 


1 


• a 


6,719 


1 


63,007 


8.702.847 


■• 


43,416 


301,893 


170 


1,039,374 


26,468,250 


15 


374,490 


3,890.300 


8,356 


1,141,638 


8,316.269 


16 


1111,2*3 


3U3..W8 


139 


308,041 


374,213 


• ■ * 


£,469 


11,318 


•• 


180,018 


86,948 


IS 


837,740 


2.468,197 




250,189 


1.971,114 


36 


1,629.660 


11, 702,800 


36 


2,073,976 


6.I07.P51 


8,870 


8.391,816 


9,366,286 




8.677 

9 


22.U23 




• K437 


383,347 


1,338 


oi m« 
01,179 


mi May 


• ■ 


4.471 


808,006 


23 


1,268 


18,248 


1,061 


90,025 


315,906 


BS 


178.838 


197.800 


a 


6,977 


17.277 


10 


91,179 


D3.U8 


204 


614,281 


1,020.38(4 


1 


234,916 


B.S82.721 


I 


94,621 


3"2,»7"i 




18,440 


€9.462 




67,497 


2*3,777 


■ ■ 


8,584 


17,630 


8 


170,349 


223,279 


2 




23.086 


l 


8,125 


84,720 


0 


192,150 


1,364,441' 


30 


383,045 


686,280 






104 


1 4 


81,107 


171,024 


49 


241,388 


304,181 



Christian. Jew. Tribal. Otbera. 



Urban. 


Rural. 


Urban. 


\ 

Rural. 


, *■ 

Urban. 


1 r~ 

Rural. 


Urban. 




Kami. 


16 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


1,876,482 


8,030,301 


21,225 


8,910 


91,771 


8,188,576 


88,388 


538,799 


952.916 


8,913,743 


19,564 


1.642 


59,918 


5,719,796 


86,841 


514,498 


6,202 


745 


49 




1 


1,608 


i 






1.461 




* • 


a-* 


9,966 


" 


148 


, 3,386 


199,201 


• ■ 


13 


1,678 


709,754 


22 


424 


7,004 


140 


16 


' " 


28 


38 


6 


1 


76,440 


103,859 


1,851 


16 


4,847 


623,190 


1,627 


203 


29,098 


312,196 


6 


19 


8,348 


2,040,460 


8 


80 


189,327 


127,716 


16,180 


1,669 


6,100 


124,036 


149 


27 


71,688 


269,418 


1,200 


12 


32,349 


618,039 


16,687 


132,322 


29,346 


21,238 


147 


6 


7,090 


1,344,526 






861 


2,674 




* » 




*4 




6 


1 1.122 


6.867 


11 






•* 


439 




370,317 


1,403,959 


23 




477 


348,286 


39 


90 


11,411 


802 


11 


V 






" 




65,636 


340,152 


10 


2 


• 


- 


18,060 


981,247 


7W.588 


126,418 


66 


10 


mm 




2 


1 


323,647 . 


8,106.560 


1,661 


1.874 


81.868 


8.468,780 


1,547 


18.801 


4.V21 


41,739 


• * 


• • ■" 


7,739 


273,219 


1 


a. 


14 


1 


2 


•*• 




i 


•m 




2.609 


4,663 


47 


8 


967 


' 43,933 


aa 










** 


g 


1 ^177 






254 


74,578 


• a 


•>* 


45 


360,666 


• a 


• 

248 


4,602 


11,404 


77 


852 


62 


26,841 


• * 


•■ 


6.H23 


3,683 


38 




2,488 


338,264 




• a 


1,399 


60,302 


• » 


, ■ 


1,625 


615*974 


• • 




747 


431 


* * 


• • 


~ 


* • 


• • 




26,261 


126,121 


27 


* • 


16,371 


628,418 


■ * 




1,277 


986 


* m 




5 


129 




• * 


201,617 


1 7S4 




394 


5 


2,902 




I 


79 538 


261 3.12 


J, 0(5(5 


386 








• a 






mifv 


t 




S 902 




4 


1,625 


* 

17, HI 






















663 


23 175 




■ a 


. * 


4,286 


* * 








M 




0 


197 








■ * 


a a 


882 


1,100 


3,239 


l 






t - 


1,431 


17,769 


3.307 


2,471 


38 


* • 


1,674 


227.618 




1 




276 








26,940 


■* 




<35 


2,736 


■ ■ 


* • i 


** 






•a 


1,204 


192 


37 


20 


329 


*» 
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CUAPTtH XL— REUU10N. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE Hi." - 
Distribution ol Christians— Number and Variation. 



Variation per caal. (Incrwtav +■ [j^,, 



FrvraH. gu » or Aurc T 



■^-^ — ^ J^J UNI 1011 «J 1WJ-JI iWI-lWIUMU-Mittrr^J 

i.«U<» «W° + + + u • + aa • + a , +3ia ( 







4,088,646 


,3*4 2,601.7*1 




M16.3M 


i,17».7M + t» » + S3 4*+ 24 4 + 11 6 + ». 0 +lfl , 






8.947 




6,432 


1.712 


2. 683 


2,224 + 2*8 + 1-4 + 461 + 38-4 + M 8 t i)j j 


^TWtr-a *a& 


>axsoar 


J, 4*1 


1.5K6 


666 


4>* 


443 


— » l + 1*0 8 + 16 8 + 0 6 


Jaianria. 
















Aaua 




4 (La 4 Ml 


13S.1U6 


60.362 


15.1*0* 


1A.&44 


7,1*3 + W-7 + 0*-6 + W-l + 113-4 + 137-3 +3,114 ., 


BaffirtiatU 




B,UDv 


6,60* 


* 

8,065 


4.U26 


2,006 


+ f0-4 + 31 6 <f- St ! + 33 8 


Bcau-aJ 






140.0M 


120,74* 


106.S06 


83,330 


7i.l9» f 23 8 + 14 6 + 21-7 + 20 6 + 13 0 








303, 3o8 


■>atA 


172,340 


110^60 


66,043 + 17 4 + 13 1 +• 66 7 + M l + 07-3 + Jm » 


Bccthay .. 




33a, (U* 


377,»>*0 


244,382 


22O,067» 


1T0.1XV 


146.154* + 1» 6 + 1J-7 + 11 0 + 20 9 + 17 1 + 14* 4 






331,lUv 


2*7,106 


1)0,061 




^ - * 




Oc'r»l I'waw 




102 ,365 


77,718 


7X401 


27.253 


14,451 


13,174 + 31 6 + 3 » +140 3 + M 6 +• 8-3 -f «70 t 


Hou. 
















C<WTJf 


* • 






3.063 


2.683 




3.162 + 7-6 — lo 4 — I S + 6-6 + 7 6 + 8 7 


Driai 


■ * 












f+ 27 5") 










^ 108.751 


66,501 


48,472 


34,064 < >-fT3 3 +200 0 87-4 + n-8+1,454 4 


Praia* 




416.J5J 


332,030 








1+ 26 Oj 




mm 




1,3*0.672 




1,038,963 


379.433 


711, il7 + 20 0 4 II I + 16 1 + 1*,1 + 23-T +ia-l 


5w*b-We*t Ttvmu&r Pm>- 
rmeB. 




13,018 


6,718 




5,437 


4.646 + 18 * +l»7-l + 27 4— I B- 1-7 +1M J 


Coiled Prorataac 




207,806 


203,170 


179,6*4 


102,066 


68,61 S 


47,673 + M + 13 | + 74 6 + 75 8 + » 7 +JS6 I 


raid a« 


tadw 


2^06,014 




1,274,443 




786,024 


•Stjm + K l + 3ft 2 +» 0 4- » • + » 1 + 821,1 



BkNdk ., 


~ 7J« 


7,421 


7^03 


7,601 


646 


771 — 2-1 + 3-0 — 6 3 + I.W0-6— 16 2 +841-8 


Cent**! Wi» 
Gnbor 


10,476 
1.196 


0. 062 "J 

1. M0 j 


0,356 


8,118 


6,002 


f+166"1 

7,066V V + 14-4 + 18-3 + 33-4 — +« 1 
L-27 aj 


Oocbia 


.. 334.870 


262^06 


233,002 


108^30 


173,831 


tae.361 +27-6 + 12 7 + 17 8 + 14 0 + 17 8 +143-6 




151^3 


62, V* 


64^06 


22,006 


20,420 


13.614 +141 -« + 15 4 +134-1 + 13 « + 601 + 1^'* a 


Jimnm and K**fcmlr 


. 2^63 


1,634 


076 


422 


218 


.. + 38 6 + 67-6 +131-0 + 03-6 » 


.. 


87,538 


7),3W 


60,844 


60,060 


38,136 


20^40 + 82 0 + 10-I + 10-6 + 318 + 30-4 +l« » 


Bai^bUm ., 


w • 6,778 


4.011 


4^56 


2^41 


1,862 


1^04 + 17-7 + 15 4 + 40-8 + «»•• + 43 * +M*' S 


SUkis 


276 


170 


286 


136 




.. — 26-4 + 20 8 +U11 




.. \604,476 


1,172,034 


««n,8K 


607,387 


626,011 


408,642 + 36-8 + 20-8 + 20-fl + 33 « + 6-7 +22I"' 


■ VarttnlodtaStotw 


- l.Jttfl 


1,073 


1266 


t 


t 


J + 301 — 15-1 


• Uchidei8f«Mft*V«K«ra 


India 8ut«a. 


t B«fm to Lowe* Banna an\j 


J Inoluded [n Bombay. 



CHAPTER XII. 



Caste, Tribe and Race. 



177, Column eight in the general schedule provided foT an entry of ' caste 
tribe or race The term ' caste ' needs no definition in India ; ' tribe ' was provided 
to cover the many communities still organised on that basis in whose case the tribe 
has not become a caste ; it was likewise determinate enough, and no attempt 
was made to define the term ' race which is generally used bo loosely as 
almost to defy definition. Nor is it intended to do anything so rash as to 
attempt to define it here, while in the census schedule its very looseness enabled 
it to cover returns which, though not strictly referable all to the same category, 
were quite adequate for the purpose intended, which was primarily to obtain a 
return of Indians to whom the terms ' caste ' and ' tribe ' are inapplicable and a means 
of identifying Anglo-Indians whose birthplace might be an inadequate means of 
identification. If an interpretation of the term ' race * as usea in this chapter is 
demanded by the reader he must rest content with Sir Flinders Petrie's definition, 
of it as ''a group of human beings, whose type has become unified by their rate 
of assimilation's exceeding the rate of change produced by foreign elements ", It 
would have been inexpedient to prescribe this definition as a guide for enumerator. 
Generally speaking foreigners were asked to give theif nationality though this is not 
necessarily identical with their race, and the term ' British if used with refer- 
ence to nationality, might be correctly held to cover a Cypriot or a Maltese, or even . 
a South American Indian with a birth place in the U. S. A.; a quasi-Spanish name, 
and an infelicitous domicile in what was once the Kingdom of Ireland. 

178. In the Provincial Census Reports foreigners generally will be found re- 
turned in Table VI by the continent of their origin divided under the three heads of 
British Dominions (including, for convenience, mandated territories) Non-British 
countries, and Unnpecified, while in the India tables they ai e Bhown in greater detail. 
The total number of foreigners censused in India in 1931, including European 
British subjects and Armenians, only amounted to 168,134 (117,336 malea and 
50,798 females) or ■ 05 per cent, of the total population. The European British sub* 
jects totalled 155,555 of whom 110,137 were males and 45,418 females. Of these 
again 7,205 males and 3,4*22 females were found in Burma, and while in Burma the 
figures show a total increase of 1,434 males and 1,365 females since 1921, the figures 
for India proper stow a further fall since 1921 and aie now little more than 80 per 
cent, of those recorded in 1911, while males taken alone are fewer than in 1901. 

European British Subjects according to Ceimis Returm. 



EmnnsritJOU 
of Cttu, 
and Rue. 



1H31. 



mi. 



1911. 



1901. 



India 

Ajiner Merwara . , 
Andaman* and Ni<*uba_rs 

HiJuohUtan . . 
Bci^al . . , . 

B.h« r »nd OHmui 
ftumbay (including A Jtn ) 
liunita . . , . 

Central lYovjncot tt nJ 

Conrjr , . 

iMhi 

Matir»a , . , , 

N.-W. F, V 

Punjab- .. ,. 
t'mteri Province* 
Barren. Stale 
Ontrfvi Iii'lia Aponcy 
C'nchin Stiite 
Gwttltor Ktote . . 

Hyderabad State 
Jiimnm and Kashmir 
State. 

My §ore State . . 

Rajputana Agency ■ • 
Sikkim State 
Tro-Tancore State •■ 
W,T. 8. Agency . 
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Malss, 


Females. 


Males, 


Female*. 


Moles. 


Females. 


Malea. 


Females. 


110,137 


45,418 


119.149 


46,33*1 


134.950 


60.4*4 


112,687 


42,004 


1.172 


352 


l,O»0 




1,369 


333 


644 


273 


ISO 


34 


171 


.18 


193 




222 


47 


2.168 


9*9 


1.8<* 


863 


1.S56 


616 


1,484 


484 


S.7H5 


1.219 


' 3,067 


•*K7 


3,360 


809 


2,961 


491 


13.110 


7,7b* 


12.449 


7,fifl7 


14.fir>9 


7,668 


15,767 


8,271 




2.2.12 


3,3113 


2,189 


3,489 


2,107 




]H,67» 


7.432 


23,1 til 


7,8X0 


21,157 


7,826 


19,872 


7,182 




3.422 


0,771 


2,057 


8,904 


2,924 


6.481 


2,125 


3,815 


4,339 


1,289 


8.323 


1,710 


3.408 


1,587 


69 


A3 


38 


B0 


109 


65 


12S 


86 


2.S79 


1.830 


3,401 


916 


622 


240 


Incld. in Punjab. 


6,453 


4,2ns 


5.253 


4,607 


8,143 


4,965 


7,852 


4,705 


10,116 


1,427 


9.3BT 


1,0*6 


4,8i»8 


800 


4,053 


587 


14,5»7 


4,4*28 


15.860 




23,457 


7,407 


19,791 


6,731 


Iti.btlg 


s,]y3 


17,805 


0,038 


24,461 


8,350 


20,363 


7,237 


78 


33 


49 


31 


72 


61 


44 


36 


l,7Sg 


672 


2,705 


614 


8,414 


664 


3.133 


580 


38 


34 


lit 
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Incld. in Ma<lraa 


31 


14 


64 


47 


489 


60 


luoludwl in 


G. I. figures 


32 


29 


" 1,760 


93 


2,9<!ft 


543 


4,251 


979 


2,760 


387 


69 


82 


123 


140 


124 


102 


101 


88 


2,029 


1,978 


4,132 


2,504 


4,697 


2,426 


2,748 


1,4?9 


463 


393 


41)2 


342 


682 


445 


604 


381 


4 
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10 
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60 


lucid, in Madras 


310 


194 


130 
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^ 6 CBAPTEft XtL— CASTE, TRIBE AND BACK. 

The figures above show comparisons since 1901. These fimirca must be 
Uken winsome qualification « they ratably represent more than the actual 
mTmberTon account of the tendency of Anglo-Indians who are not handicapped 
CnL™ pigmentation to return themselves as Europeans. The total returned 
« 7 S£n British subject* in India including. Bunna was 155,553 but the total 
TumbJof those who were returned as Wn inGreat Britain and Ireland w^ 
100150 To these may be added British subjects bom in Gibraltar and Malta 
china a total of 100,586. The difference between this total and that of the persons 
who returned themselves as European British subjects. »,«., 64,1169, gives some indi- 
cation of the number of Anglo-Indians who returned themselves as Europeans. 
In this connection it is necessary to examine the proportion of India-born to 
Europe-born in the successive age groups. In the lowest age group only 31 • 6 per 
cent, of those returned as E. B, subjecta were born m Great Britain or Ireland. 
In emup 14 to 16 this percentage rises to 39-7 percent. ; in group 17—23 to 74 per 
««nt,or in the two taken together. i.e., 14—23, to 702 per cent.; in group 24—33, 
where the percentage of Europe-born is highest, to 77 • 4 per cent. After that it falls 
to about 63 per cent, between the ages 34—53, and to 54 • 4 in the group 54 and over. 
As no separate figures are available for European British subjects born outside 
Great Britain and Ireland it is necessary to make some arbitrary adjustment of figures 
to arrive at an estimate of the number of Anglo-Indians returned as European 
British subjects more accurate than the mere indication given by the difference 
in the figures. IE something over 5 per cent, be allowed for the Indian, colonial 
and foreign-born of pure non-domiciled European parentage in the lower age- 
groups ana about half that in the highest, and if an additional 5 per cent, be allowed 
in the lowest group for children of European British subjects who are taken to 
Europe at an early age and do not return, we arrive at the figure of 53 per cent, as 
born in India in the lowest age-group, 25 per cent, in the next group 14—23, and 18 
per cent, in group 24 — 33, rising to 32 in the next two groups, and to 43 per 
cent, in the last group. The figures thus arrived at for persons born and domiciled in 
India but returned as European British subjects are 12,841 aged 0 — 13, 8,288 aged 
14—23, 8,987 aged 24—33, 8,019 aged 34—43, 4.656 aged 44—53 and 3,969 aged 54 
and over, making a total of approximately 47,000. The relative proportions are illus- 
trated in the accompanying diagrams, and the figures thus adjusted of the Europe* 
born and India-born clearly indicate that the latter represents a comparatively 
normal age series, whereas the former is obviously abnormal and is entirely governed 
by migration. Probably it is primarily controlled by the ages of British troopa, 
the total number of which in India amounted at the time of the census to 70,034 
(there were 72,151 in 1921), but in any case it completely dominates the combined 
curve after the age of 4 years, as may be seen by comparing the carves of annual 
ages for Europe-born males and females. The numbers of those bora and remaining 
in India however, excluding as they must do the great majority of Europeans, 
seem to be much too high to represent only the unmixed domiciled Europeans, 
and it seems certain that a high proportion of thiB population is really Anglo- 
Indian. If, after making an allowance as above indicated for tho.se European, 
British, subjects of non-Indian domicile who may have been born out-side Gr^at 
Britain and Ireland, some 35 per cent, of the remaining India-born in each age group 
be regarded as enough, as they probably are, to represent the total of domiciled 
European British Subjects, we may take 30,000 as the number of Anglo-Indiana who 
should be deducted from the total of European British subjecta and added to that 
of those returned as Anglo-Indians. It has to be borne in mind that caaes of 
marriage between male European British subjects and female Anglo-Indians are pro- 
bably more frequent than the reverse, and in such cases it is more than likely that the 
whole family will be returned as European British subjects whereas in fuct that des- 
cription may really apply to one member only. Be that as it may, by this calculution 
the figure of Europeans in India would be reduced to 125,555— say 126,500, while that 
of Anglo-Indians is correspondingly raised from 138,395 to 168,400. In the tables, 
of course, the numbers are given as returned at the census (part t», Table XIX). 
The figures for European British subjecta, whether in the form returned or thus 
adjusted, are to be compared with 185,434 persons returned as European British 
subjecta in 1911, the Delhi Durbar year, when the figure* were higher than ever 
before or since, of whom 122,919 were returned as born in the United Kingdom. 
It is possible of course that to make the adjusted figure for 1931 comparable a aimflaz 
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for their holiness*. These stones are sometimes placed in a shrine, sometimes 
under a pipal tree. Until the shrine is set up the spirit of the deceased is dangerous. 
We may j>erhaps infer that the reason why such stones are set up, particularly for 
p*-n>on.3 whose spirits are likely to be dangerous, is in order to appease them by 
providing an abiding place for them and so conforming to an ancient custom 
otherwise liable to be foregone. The carved stones take the ordinary form of a 
Hajputana or Kathiawar memorial stone or may be replaced by " a bust of black 
marble, brick or wood " but it is significant that they are worshipped by the newly 
married, or by a bridegroom on the way to fetch the bride, recalling the ceremony 
performed by childless Konyak Nagas on their phallic stone skull cists, and the 
prac tice of barren women to strip themselves at dawn and embrace naked the stone 
slab carved with the image of Hanumanf. At certain temples in southern India 
barren women are or were seated astride a particular stone to get offspring, success 
depending upon the experience of an orgasm while in this position. In the Punjab 
hills again, Chamba for instance, monoliths, or wooden substitutes, are put up for the 
dead with feasting on a great 6cale, and for the sake of acquiring merit. A rough 
effigy of the deceased is usually carved on the stone and the wooden substitute 
sometimes has a hole and a spout for water, when it is set up in the stream beside 
which it would otherwise be placed. Sometimes a circular stone is placed on the top 
of the monolith (recalling the former Khasi practice) and in the case -of ruling 
families (e.g. of Mandi and Suket, where the practice is confined to royalty) 
the wife and concubine of the deceased are also represented on the stones as they are 
b y Ass am hill tribe s. The Malayarayans of Travancor e make a metal effigy of the 




Memorial stones in Chamba Stale placed in a water course. 

dojd and put it into a miniature cist of stone verticals and a cajvtone which is 
em ted on high ground and worshipped annually. Even the method of transporting 

*" The spirit of MuLaiuniad even is said to inform one granite pillar in TinuevtUv where 
daily " puja '* is done by JliuJu votaries. Vows are made to it by HkiJms who fk* k to seek 
cure of di<e;u-Hj, rain and other boons. Ccnja and cheroots are the form the of>rifigs take, the=« 
Knn? con.*iiervd pet. uliarly attractive to Muhainmadana " (M. W. H. Veatis, MaJra* Ctnius 

t One may compare with the-<e practices that of 9tahn<u^ a certain piILr ia the church of 
the Virgin at Orcival in Auvergne or a-'tt kg in the chair of St. Fiacre in the church of the villa -9 
of that name, the stone b^at of which, like the piLI.tr at Orcival, had the power < f rendering barren 
women fertile. It was net^^ry, however, that there should be no garment between the ttone 
and the sitter's body. Similarly in the 1 ha pel of St. Antoine de Paule at SaragostA there ru 
a tombstone on which barren woman lay in order to become fruitful. (Dulaure, Da DicinUis 
Gc-i*mirict4, page 2ol). 
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adjustment is needed for this 185,434 also. If worked out on the same proportion 
it would reduce the number of European Briti&h subjects in 1911 to less than the 
number who returned a birth-place in the United Kingdom by some 3,000, which 
is impossible, and would add 19,000 odd to the Anglo-Indian total of that census 
(135,500 : 100,590 : : 185,400 : 119,900), and reduce the total of genuine European 
British subjects to 166,100. In any case the decrease of the latter in 1931 is marked 
and unequivocal. 

"Whereas in the Indian Empire the number of European British subjects is 
decreasing, in Burma taken by herself, on the contrary, the number of European 
British subjects censused in 1931 has 'definitely increased since 1921, though the 
figure at. that census— 7,828, showed a marked decrease on the number recorded in 
1U11, which was 11,828. Nor has this total been regained in 1931, for the Burma 
figure at this eenRu& is 10,627 for European British subjects and 19,200 for Anglo- 
Indians. In Burma again if a similar adjustment be made for the return of Anglo- 
Indians as Europeans, the adjusted figures become 7,900 for European British sub- 
jects in Burma in 1931 and 21,900 for Anglo-Indians. Some of the European British 
subjects were probably tourists, as the tourist Beason was not entirely over by 
the end of February. Precise figures aire not available, but as far as can be 
ascertained the number is not likely to be more than about 1,000 for India and 
Burma together. The actual total number of all foreign tourists that passed through 
Burma between October and March was only 5,287. 

One noticeable feature of the 1931 figures for European British subjects is to 
be found in the increase of females relative to males. While the numbers (unadjust- 
ed) of males have decreased by 9,000 since 1921, those of females have decreased by 
90O only. In Burma they have not only increased relatively to males but 
absolutely by 1,365 over the 1921 figure. This increase of females is partly per- 
haps to be accounted for by an increasing number of Europeans in India, particular- 
ly since the war, who marry comparatively young, partly perhaps by more wives 
and daughters brought out to India since war conditions ceased, and in some small 
degree perhaps by the number of Indians who go abroad for their edftcation and 
return with European wives. 

179. The total number of Europeans other than British subjects censused in other 
the Indian Empire was 14,353 in 1 91 1 (Armenians included) 1 0,546 in 1 921 just after Foreigneti. 
the war, and 12,579 in 1!»31. Of these nearly half did not specify the country 

of their birth, merely returning it as Europe, and of those who did specify the birth- 
place some 1,500 came from France, 1,000 from Germany, 900 from Italy, 500 each 
from Belgium and Turkey, and 300 from Switzerland, no other Continental nation 
contributing as manv as 300 persons. Details will be found in part, ii of this Volume, 
Table VI, 

180. Turning to Anglo-Indians we find that in contrast to Europeans the Angio-indiam. 
number returned at the census shows an increase of 22-4 per cent, over that in 1921 

and of 122-9 per cent, on the total returned in 1881. In 1921 an Anglo-Indian 
was* described for census, purposes as a persen of mixed European and Indian 
descent, but for the 1931 census a slightly different definition was suggested, for use 
where a definition was asked for, describing an Anglo-Indian for census purposes as 
a person whose father, giand-fathcr or other progenitor in the male line was an 
European, since it was assumed that others would probably prefer to be returned 
as Indians. It is possible however that this consideration was inoperative in the 
case of the progeny of an European or Anglo-Indian woman by an Indian Christian, 
and the denmtion adopted may hava been at least to that extent unsatisfactory. 
The actual number returned in 1931 was 138,395 (71,247 males and 67,148 females),- " 
of which 61,363 males and 57,832 females were found in India proper and 19,200 
(9,884 males and 9,3 16 females) in Burma, but if to these totals we add the number 
by which it was calculated that the total of European British subjects had to be 
reduced, we get a total of J 68,400 as the probable real number of Anglo-Indians in 
the Indian Empire, of whom 22,000 are in Burma. Here again however some allow- 
ance must be made in India proper for the return of Indian Christians as Apglo- 
Indians. It is probable that a number of the descendants of Portuguese dependants, 
whose practice it was to take their masters' names and who are found in certain 
districts in Bombay and Bengal where they are known respectively as " East 
Indians " and " Feringhis," returned themselves at this census, as in previous 
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decade* aa Anglo-Indiana. The figures show that ouUide Bombay and Calcutta 
the number of such returns ia very small, but it is dill if ult to estimate their number in 
the Presidency towns. It may fairly be taken, perhaps, as 3,4'H), so that the toUl 
number of Anglo-Indians may be put at 1(55,000. Attention hue already been 
drawn to their remarkable fecundity. 

Trite, Indians returned bv tribe instead of by caste form rut her a heterogeneous 

categorv including Muslim tribes of Tathans, Baluchis, Braliuii, or Mi.ppilhis ; com- 
paratively primitive tribes like the Toda or the Nicobarese who snll worship their 
own tribal deities ; othere who have become partly Hinduism! bio moat of the Bhils 
Mid Gonda where the tribal name u on the way to become a caste name ; others 
larMv Christianised like the Oraon or the Lushei, and others agum wholly Hindu 
like tie Manipuri, but retaining their distinctive language and cult ure. In the caae 
of the primitive tribes who axe partly Christian bed, companion with the figure* of 
previous decades has been made very diilicult by the irritating practif e of some mis- 
sionaries to induce their convert* to abandon their tribal name and return them- 
selves nondeacriptly as " Indian Christiana", aa though they bud m>iim; cause to be 
ashamed of their forefathers. Aa the question of the welfare uf primitive tribca 
in contact with changing conditions and progressive culture is of sojiuj importance, 
at any rate to the tribesmen themselves, the comparative figures of RticLi tribca 
have as far as possible- been collected in 1 able XVIII for successive decades. 

« 

The Return 182. As on the occasion of each successive census since a certain 

* Cmtt - amount of criticism has been directed at the census for hiking any note at all 

of the fact of caste. It has been alleged that the mere act of l.iMImg persons as 
belonging to a caste tendi to perpetuate the system, and on this excuse a campaign 
against any record of caste waa attempted in 1931 by those who objected to any 
such returns being made. It ifl, however, dimcu'.t to sec why the r< v< r«j of a fact 
that actually exists should tend to stabilize that existence. It is just as easy 
to argue and with at least as much truth, that it is impossible to g>'t rid of any 
institution by ignoring ita existence like the proverbial ostrieh, and indeed facta 
themselve* demonstrate that in spite of the recognition of ca.«t«* in previous dmadea 
the institution is of itself undergoing considerable modification. In b ed the 
treatment of caste at the 1931 census may claim to make a d< mute, if minute, 
contribution to Indian unity. Thus in the tables fur literacy and civil condition 
by selected castes the arrangement which has hitherto been on a purely provincial 
basis, has been changed to show collectively corresponding unit.-* from dirk-rent 
parts of India, while the same principle has been attempted in the tubular ion of 
castes. How far the agitation, which was strongest in the Punjab, for the return 
of no caste was really due to a botia-jide desire tu s*-e caste abolished, and how 
far it may have been due to entirely other considerations of u political nature, 
i we cannot pretend to say. It docs seem clear, however, that in some degree 

political considerations did contribute to an agitation which probably shuted 
with a quite disinterested impulse. It is possible alio that the d^ire of certain 
sects of Hinduism to extend their numbers and influence may have contributed 
from a sectarian as distinct from the political standpoint. No total of Hindus 
who returned themselves as of no caste in India at the last census is available, 
but 20,993 Hindus appeared in the Punjab census tables as " caste unspecified ", 
about half of them coming from Bahawalpur State. In 1931, a definite icturn 
of nil was accepted for caste as distinct from the individuals who on neeoujit "f 
ignorance or accident failed to state any caste at all. Tbese returns of ' rasle nil ' 
totalled 1,883,404 for India, 98 % of which came from Bengal. In addition to it 
there were 60,715 Hindus for whom no return of caste waa obtained. No 
return of caste was insisted on from Arya or Brahmo Hindus or from Sikhs, Jains, 
Buddhists, Muslims or Christians unwilling to make one, but where volunteered 
it was recorded, and has in the case of some Muslim groupH been tabulated where 
such groups present functional or social features obviously derived from the 
caste system. It is not suggested that caste rules are observed by Muslims as 
they are by Hindus but, though there is no* ban on commensality, inter-group 
mamagc is apt to be restricted in the case of Muslim groups derived from Hindu 
castes, and is perhaps hardly as free aa it is among the corresponding groups of 
Sikhs. Indian Christians who did not return their caste, and the majority do 
not do so, generally appeared on the schedule in this column under the designa- 
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tion ' Indian Christian '. Caste, however, as pointed out else where is by no 
meana ignored after conversion. Only last June (1932) a writer in Tlie GncrJian 
(Madras) quoted the case of a Christian pastor in Madias, who, after presiding 
- at a church committee meeting, went for a meal to the catecbiwt'a house. As he 
was an Adi-Dravida he could only be allowed to eat by himself id the veranda and 
" bad to remove his leaf-plate himself ". The same writer laid stress upon the 
part played by caste in church polities and the greater tolerance with which the 
institution is regarded by the lioinan Church. It is of course the desire to escape 
from the stigma of an outeaste name that leads Indian Christians generally to 
return no caste, though curiously enough some Christians in the Central Pro- 
vinces returned their caste as Satnami, in itself a religious sect probably schismatic 
from Hinduibin but now little more than an euphemism for * Chamar \ 

It has akendy been suggested that facts themselves show that caste is under- 
going a change. There are, however, influences at work which sometimes cut 
Both ways. The introduction of railways, 'buses and quick communications has 
often been credited with a tendency to break down caste and there can be no 
doubt that this is true with regard to some aspects of caste, e.y., distance pollu- 
tion. On the other hand rapid communications seem to have acted to a certain 
extent as a strengthening bond, since they render possible the practice of conti- 
nuing to marry within the group in *>pit« of a change of residence to a distant , 
place. There is no doubt whatever that in the past the migration of small groups 
to the areas in which they have been out of touch with their religion or caste 
fellows, and perhaps, in mediaeval times subject to different seta of caste rules 
promulgated by rulers with different policies or views, has led to the splitting of 
castes into a number of endogauious groups which might have retained their 
original uniformity but for distance and failure of contact. The railway and 
the omnibus operate against such fission. 

There is, however, apparently a tendency towards the consolidation of groups 
at present separated by caste rules. The best instance of such a tendency to 
consolidate a number of castes into one group is to be found in the grazier castes 
which aim at combining under the term " Yadava " Ahirs, Goalas, Gopis, Idai- 
yans and perhaps some other castes of milkmen, a movement already effective 
m '1921. This movement is generally speaking, however, poorly co-ordinated as 
yet and within a given group of castes the tendency some times shows itself in 
contradictory directions, but we may quote as typical of the movement for consoli- 
dation the desire of the artisan castes in many parts of India to appear under 
« common name; thus carpenters, smiths, goldsmiths and some others of similar 
occupations desired in various parts of India to be returned by a common denomi- 
nation such i»s Vtsktcakurma or Jangida, usually desiring to add a descriptive 
noun implying that they belonged to om> of the two highest rarnas of Hinduism, 
either Brahman or llajput. Of the two, Brahman was usually desired at this 

census though in some cases a caste which 
some ue » rank. cUim P d by ddcasu.. hacl a H' liea in one province to be called 

Brahman asked in another to be called 
' ou **m*. mtthiiZ'. wsTThi^tT^ Hajput and there are several instances 

at this census of castes claiming to be 

S-.T .. - Bnjjj--. . r> ralmian who daim<;d t0 be Rajput ten 

bo " aT "\ Rajput \ Vfiioyn. years a go. Of course this movement for 
ST"' I! Sr :: consolidation with a new designation 

Kspit Bw.hu .. Brahman. implying a high social origin is partially 

B *W).'" Vll * y * " Kal,aur, - T "- to be ascribed to a very proper desire to 
Murhi .. Udidva Riahi .. rise in the social estimation of other 

Cta,r " '"" G»Wotiujpui. peop i e> j t j s a I S o attributable in some 

cases to a desire for the backing of a large 
community in order to count for more in political life. There is little evidence 
as yet that intermarriage is being practised within these consolidating groups, 
but it is a development the possibility of which may not be overlooked, and the 

Census Superintendent of the Central Provinces quotes " specific instances 

of marriage between members of different sub-castes of Brahmans, and between 
members of different sub-castes of Kalars, whose union would formerly have been 
condemned". Another point that has been raised at this census is a dilhculty 
of stating a caste in the case of intercaste marriages, which, few enough in pro- 
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portion to the population, appear to be increasing in number and rather tend 
towards the feeling, already in exigence as a result of other causes, that the split- 
tin<» of Hindu society into a number of castes is dangerous to the body jm a whole 
and that divisions corresponding to the four wrnas of the Ved a % arc sufficient 
in themselves. There is, however, a very marked repugnance in all the castes 
who have anything to say about the matter to being designated sudras, though 
the term seems to have been quite respectable up to a comparatively -recent date. 
On the whole it is fair to conclude that there is a tendency for the limitations of 
caste to be loosened and for rigid caste distinctions to be broken down, and if 
that be the case there seems to be little support for the argument that a return 
of caste at the census operates in the other direction. On the other hand in the 
present state of society it was not possible to dispense with tLat return since in 
a very considerable number of cases it is essential to a knowledge of the position 
in his environment of the individuals concerned. It is possible that in another 
ten yeare it may be feasible to substitute some other criterion and it would cer- 
tainly be desirable, if it were so feasible, lo adopt for census purposes some much 
larger grouping than that of castes. The use of tomo, however, is quite 
impossible since practically every Hindu who claims to be a Hindu at all would 
claim to be either Brahman or Kshattriya. Even castes of Chainara in the 
United Provinces have dropped their characteristic numeniLiture tmd ;it this 
census returned themselves as Sun-or Moon-descended Uajputa. Tliia, of course, 
does not imply any correspondingly respectful treatment of them by their 
neighbours. It is obviously impossible for the Census authorities to do any- 
thing other than accept the nomenclature of the individuals making the return, 
since to discriminate and to allot to different groups would involve entering into 
discussskn on the ba&is of largely hypothetical data. Kxperimce at this census 
has shown very clearly the difficulty of getting a correct return of a\*\* aad like- 
wise the difficulty of mterprcting it for census purposes. The Superintendent of 
Census Operations for Madras in this connection writes as follows : — 

"Sortiifg lor caet* is really worthless unices nom?ndnt»ire i* sufficiently fixi-d to n-nd<ir 
the resclticg totals close and reliable approximations. Had caste teriuinoluer the stability 
of religious returns caste sorting might be wort a while. With the fluidity of pr<-*'nt *»!>jh*I- 

latione it is certainly not 227,0(10 Ambattan* have become N,»vulian, 

Xai, Kai Biahm&n, Navutiyan, Pariyari claim about ] l<i,0OO— all t< rm» uurmirded or un« 
tabulated in 1921 ...... Individual fancy apparently h:u some J 'art in caste itomf ncLiture. 

For example, an extrpmoly dark individual purt uing the wu pat ion of wAtenunn ou tht 
Coorg border described bis carte as Suryavamsa, the family oftliestin," 

Many of the claims made and appellations used recall irresistibly the rune of 
that hero of W. S. Gilbert's who " christened himself 'Darwinian Man'", 
and the difficulty of classifying by occupation is instanr-ed by the fact that cultiva- 
tion in northern India is a most refpectable occupation whereas in certain parta 
of southern India it is largely associated with the " exterior " castes and is 
consequently less respectable: Similarly the term ' merchant ' would cover 
all Borts of different social classes and unite from the Gujarati ftartia to the gipsy 
Eanjara. Moreover, though it is conceded that the position of individual belong- 
ing to exterior castes (that is to castes hitherto described as " depressed ") has 
been much ameliorated as far as public life is concerned, and that untouchability 
has in that respect been very appreciably jeduced, all available information goes 
to show that in private intercourse, as in religious observances, the castes whose 
water cannot be accepted are held at as great a distance as before. In so far as 
their position has been improved it seems to be less the result of a change of heart 
towards them than of a concession by caste to caste foT its own convenience and 
not by caste to outcast* for the benefit of the latter. The present position of the 
exterior castes is examined in an appendix to this volume. 

183. For several reasons therefore the usual treatment of caste at this census has 
been modified. In the first place provincial Superintendents were informed that it 
was not necessary generally to tabulate figures of castes for which the Local Govern- 
ment did not regard such tabulation as important, while, as the standard of popula- 
tion of castes for tabulation four per mille, instead of two per mille as in 1921, 
was su ggested as a minimum. An exception was made in the case of exterior castes, 
and primitive tribes, with regard to which the instructions were that all should 
be tabulated, and ir the case of a' dozen or so selected castes of wide distribution 
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which might serve aa specimens so to speak of society for all India purposes in 
Tallies VIII, XI and XIV. In tabulating castes for Table XVII the method of 
1901, retained in 1911 and 1921, has been abandoned in favour of the 1891 
method in which they appear grouped roughly by traditional occupation, references 
being given in different groups to individual castes to enable examples to be found 
in the three tables of Civil Condition, Occupation and Literacy above mentioned. 
In reverting to the 1801 method of tabulating caste for Table XVII, the occupa- 
tion scheme used has been as far as possible assimilated to the Bertillon scheme, 
which has lone been the basis of the Occupational Table (X), Admittedly this 
method of tabulating caste is fa,r from being entirely satisfactory, since it can only 
recognise traditional occupation, which is not always a non-contentious question, 
and cannot simultaneously recognise more than one of several traditional occupa- 
tions for the same caste, as, for instance, basket-making, scavenging and music 
for Doms. It does, however, admit of associating together many castes 
which are nearly related in function and origin instead of divorcing them entirely 
on account of an alphabetical chasm between the initial letters of theix appella- 
tions. It also avoids any semblance of arrangement by order of social prece- 
dence. All subsequent census officers in India must have cursed the day when 
it occurred to Sir Herbert Risley, no doubt in order to test his admirable theory 
of the relative nasal index, to attempt to draw up a list of castes according to their 
rank in society. He failed, but the results of his attempt are almost as trouble- 
some as if he had succeeded, for every census gives rise to a pestiferous deluge of 
representations, accompanied by highly problematical histories, asking for recog- 
nition of some alleged fact or hypothesis of which the census as a department 
is not h gaily competent to judge and of which its recognition, if accorded, would 
be socially valueless. Moreover, as often as not direct action is requested against 
the corresponding hypotheses of other castes. For the caste that desires to 
improve its social position seems to regard the natural attempts of others to go up 
with it as an infringement of its own prerogative ; its standing is in fact to be 
attained by standing upon others rather than with them. For these reasons an 
abandonment of the return of caste would be viewed with relief by census officers. 
This question Is one which it will only be possible to determine when the time comes, 
but if the exterior castes were to agree to return their religion or their community 
as " Adi-Hindu " or by some similar adventitious label, it might be possible 
even to omit the return of caste, while in any case it would afford a collective 
term which" might make it possible to ignore individual castes for the purpose of 
tabulation and a tentative experiment in this direction has been made in present* 
ing Table XVII. 

- 184. IIow far an abandonment of the return of caste would be a really popular The Orf-in 
move is rather a different question. Caste is still of vital consideration in the CMtfc 
structure of Tndian society and of intense importance as well as interest to the 
majority of Hindus. It impinges in innumerable ways on questions not only of 
Tace and religion but also of economics, since it still goes far to determine the 
occupation, society and conjugal life of every individual born into its sphere. 
Some consideration of its origin cannot therefore be avoided and & number of 
different explanations have been offered for the existence of what is, as it is found 
to-day, a system unique in the world, since there is no other country or nation 
which possesses anything approaching the elaborate caste system of India, nor is 
there any other country known to have ever possessed one of the same kind. It has 
been described on the one hand aa leading to " a degree of social disunity to 
which no parallel can be found in human history*", though on the other it has 
probably played a very important historical role as a great contributor to political 
and cultural stability, and there is much that is true in the Abbe Dubois' 
eulogium of the caste system. Roughly speaking, there may be said to be five 
important theories of the origin of caste, apart from the minor variations and 
combinations of these five ; there is first the traditional view of the origin of caste 
typified in the Code of Manu ; there is the occupational explanation, of which 
Nesfield was the best known exponent ; the tribal and religious explanation, of 
Ibbetson ; the family or gentile explanation offered by Senart, and the racial and 
hypergamous explanation of Risley. None of these explanations are at all satis- 
factory by themselves, though all contain a definite appreciation of what should 
perhaps be rather described as features than causes of the caste system. The 



* Nesfield— Brit/ View of tte Catte Syttttn ojlhe N.-W. Province* ami Chtdh, page 1 14. 
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n ,,.ost abroach to a s^factory expiation is probacy to ho f„,«jd in U« 
" t i i.vM.mK-vlIice winch a m ared m the A*,a ; ,; 7.. n<- m ], v ,,i 
A 1 iW;i.u«TV«, hardly seems to appree-ate lie fi.li imp .cations »f tl,, v,ow 
la ,d' >t> uhile credit must also be given to Oldening for ha vm» seen as early 
as i:>0T. that talus on comm... -;dity were pro- Aryan in ur-m. 

Before attemptim: to suggest ihe true causes which have led to the growth 
of caste ia India, it nil! perhaps be ncce^ry ib cxamme bn-M the vurioiiH 
men noned above. The ib*t of these is the traditional v.e* of which the » ode 
of Man u mav be taken as the prune exponent. Caste, according w this uw- 
is b*>ed on tour rwrv,^ or " colour* " sprung from djtl.rext parts of vie- I m,t;.r a 
bodv and subject to certain prohibitions as to marriage, l»od and o.rupal.ou, 
breach of which has led to loss of position, while the enormous number of existing 
castes betwe-n which inter-nurrijge and commenaality is banned, is ace, united 
for bv unions, lit it or illicit, between one and another of t !u*c cast, a ; hyp-ruaiu-jus 
marria-vs having given rise to dean ens us, and marriages, which we may per- 
hips describe as hvpogamous, between a mule of a lover potion ami a I. male 
of bi-her, stigmatised as yut,l;»,t that is ' against the grain , having giun rise 
to the out-castes who, though Hindu or at least quasi-Hindu by rehgioii, ,tre out- 
side the pale of decent Hindu society. This traditional view is ba.^ed on a liiyvi-dio 
hvnin which, if it cannot be said to be spurious, is ut ha^t much later in composi- 
tion than the bulk of the Kigveda. The view is ^-ncraliy discarded by all cities 
as an artificial syste mat nation cumpo£>ed centuries after the origin whi. h n pro- 
fesses to explain" and has been clearly shown by Seuart to he an iUt.ir.pt to niter- 
pret in terms of an Indo-European social system parallel to that of Koine «ti exist- 
ing order, which, at any rate at the time of application, the t^rma cafuiot be 
inade to tit. 

The second view derives caste entirely from occupation. The principal 
exponent of this view was Nesfield who regarded the pn-.--.ent division of Indian 
society into castes, which are largely occupational, as indicating the origin of the 
whole svstem. His position is supported by l'ahhnahn who likewise sees in a 
village community practising a particular trade or craft the origin of a caste 
through the foniia titm_o l_jL-gaild which in course of time has Lc-con e exclusive 
both in the matter of eolnmensallty and that of marriage. One of the arguments 
on which this view of the origin of cast*? is ba.-ved is drawn, from a supposition 
that the lowest cartes in this scale are thus*? w lii< h practise a riaft in which no 
metal is u&ed, the higher castes being those which involve the u>c of meial, the 
Inference being that the non-metal using ctuates became elo.^ed guilds m a result 
of the arrival of subsequent peoples using metal, and the.-*! in their turn became 
closed guilds which did not intermarry with the former iiun-ni.'tal-using villager*. 
Tlas theory will hardly stand critical examination. It is true th.it b;i.->ket- 
niaking is an occupation of one of the lowest casks, ; at the same tim^ the black- 
smiths' caste is very far from being more highly esteemed, though it iuu.it bo 
considerably later in point of time, than that of the c<>pper.siuif h or the go! d -nuth. 
Moreover, this scheme does not explain at all the varying posit ions ot agricul- 
turalist* who are of low castas in certain parts of southern India but gtiicral'y of 
respectable if not of high caste in northern India. It should be, however, men- 
tioned in this connection that it does appear to be a custom in southern India 
or in parts of southern India to provide a craftsman, that is, a man of the car- 
penter" s or blacksmith's or goldsmith's profession with a grave i.vidc of stone- 
slabs in a eist form in place of the simple unlined grave which ia given to <» culti- 
vator, and this does suggest either a difference in status or in custom bet *e»-n the 
aborigines and immigrants who brought in tools and crafts, or in the alternative 
some difference in eseliatology between the cultivator and the craftsman. The 
parallel, however, which is drawn between caste and the guild system of the Ller 
lioman Empire, although at first it appears quite close, breaks down on examina- 
tion. r lhe later Rinnan Empire attempted to compel every person to follow 
the profession into which h e was born, but tins way purely economic in origin 

•This appliMj bIbu to L»r. BonntrjMi'g hi-rwiiheuia published in thu Jndian Atit^uwj u\ Mil. V'.'l.ilo 
ra-jticuin({ Rice for n^rdme cimW, as {jrwlatuig thft Aryan iiivwiinn Lc n-j irrl B t), e K >Ht. /„ iw mtr-Wu- e.l ly llio 
iiri^J- oroptaiiS, but neveithoUas ast-ribis the ijuthutiott to [.riiiiitrvt- »uj«-i«tit)oli' uud t<j ft In Ij J ui o..ij£'C. 
Ltr i -ulia Wvwcui a «UojW vi,-»- ix, a iheaia l,etf»re Huvfcrd t.aj«;iHity in 1H3*. 1 aurw it 8u*r.l,mg . to a 
belief in n.a*.c. though 1 cannot ocw-j-t thereat of Lir. lioajH-ij^a LviKiUieaw wliWi Kji^n, tome to U< ** 
tra-u, ton- it uw be mJ'J«tl ti,ai tke theory ot catte Lert- jiut Jr.ru n,d «t B mrivef] at bofule 1 Ud «.«.n eitWr 
Kite s or Bonner j.-a's article* and v. ae mdeptacicnt of llitir corjcluajona. 
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and did not involve any ban on commcnsality between one profession and 
another, and what might appear to be a ban on intermarriage in that a man was 
compelled under certain conditions to adopt the profession of liis wife's father, 
was really only an attempt to recruit persons for certain unpopular professions 
a shortage in which was inconvenient to the State. It is inconceivable that any 
such purely artificial system as a caste distinction based solely on function could 
possibly give rise to the vivid and lasting prejudices that accompany caste dis- 
tinctions in India. 

The third explanation of the caste system has been sought in a tribal origin. 
Ibbetson attributed the development of caste to a combination of tribal origins, 
functional guilds -and ' a Levitical religion and he laid the greater stress in this 
on the tribe. It is quite clear that tribes are just as much responsible for the origin 
of certain castes as it is that certain castes are or have been in the past restricted 
to particular functions. At the same time Ibbetson's explanation of the origin 
of caste is really only a summary of certain observable features of caste. These 
features, that is. tribes, guilds and religious monopolies, have certainly contributed 
to the growth of the caste system, having no doubt done much to consolidate and 
perpetuate it, but they can in no sense be regarded as causes. They are features 
which are not unique and are common to many countries, whereas caste is some- 
thing that is found ■ nowhere else. Given caste, a tribe, a guild or a priestly order 
may very easily become a caste, but if the essentials of caste are not there to start 
with it is dimcult to see how any of these groups with the possible exception of the 
priestly order, would be likely to develop into one. 

The fourth attempt to explain caste that we have mentioned is Senart's as- 
cription of its origin to the gens and to family worship. Here again we are unable 
to agree with the explanation put forward. The gem would appear to be essentially 
other than caste and to correspond to gotra, which so far from being synonymous 
with caste, definitely runs counter to it. A caste in India seldom if ever claims a 
common ancestor, though the gotra like the gens insists on common ancesjry. More- 
over the mere existence of a number of gotras within a caste, but not confined to 
it, seems to preclude Senart's supposition that the exclusiveness of caste originated 
in family worship. 

The fifth explanation of caste is Kisley's derivation from colour and hypergamy. 
This derivation appears to fail to explain satisfactorily the taboo on food and 
marriage. In order to base caste on hypergamy, Risley has found it necessary to 
postulate a fictitious point at which the result of intermarriage provides enough 
women to enable a society to close its ranks and become a caste, although there 
still exist outside it more women of the same community from which it has been 
drawing its wives and with whom it has been in more or less intimate relations. 
Apart from this consideration ,the nearest parallel to caste which can be found goes 
somewhat perhaps to, support Risley's theory ; that is, the position of the negroes 
in the southern states of the U. S. A. Westerrnarck(/7is£ory of Human Marriage t 
1901, pages 365-7) supports this view; but although separate carriages, separate 
restaurants and even separate towns are provided for negroes, no pollution takes 
place as a result of. having negro servants and there is no hard and fast line which 
is really analogous to a caste division between, say quadroons and octoroons, nor 
have the many social factors, which have tended in India'to produce similar results 
in Tegard to foreigners, such as the Moghals or the English, really succeeded in mak- 
ing Muslims or Anglo-Indians into a caste in the Hindu sense, and where Muslims 
form a real caste it is always one which has been converted from pre-Muslim inha- 
bitants and retained its pre-Islamic organisation. Colonel Sewell points out an 
additional respect in which the parallel breaks down in that in the Indian case the 
superior population consisted of invaders presumably anxious to preserve their 
racial identity and their social superiority, whereas in the American case the negro 
was in the first instance imported for the purpose of providing labour. In any case, 
if we reject Risley's derivation of caste from race, we must nonetheless admit the 
part that varna has played in crystallising and perpetuating that institution, which 
could hardly have come down to posterity in its present form without having been 
subjected to the reagent of racial prejudice and discrimination. ' 

Of recent Indian writers on caste, one, Prof. N. K. Dutt*, while criticising 
Risley adopts in effect his theory of origin, though attaching much more value to 

* Origin and growth of Cast* in India (Calcutta. 1931)! 
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t- , code of Ma mi. and Mr. ITavavadana Pao*.and Dr. C 1 ,uryot hkewi-e n-anl « avt 0 
as' bavins iunch Ugi ly as n» it of racial diuV,emv._ The latter cmpha.M.-H-s t de- 
facto: 

ofra< . 

us adequate in itself, and tin. ugh it n.ay represent an iinporiant . out nl.tition to 
the uUiinntc establishment of a" hard and fast system, it dors no' appear pmhablo 
on the face of it that priestly dominance miild have efTe< ted so much, unless the 
essential factors of the system were already present and predisposed to he u.,ed for 
such a purpose ; and in this connectit n it seems nerrs>ary to draw atti nuon to an 
important paper} by A. M, T. Jackson M. A. -S. lb HI, No. 7 of July 1007) who 
point* out effeetivelv the contribution* of political divisions and t-f the royal pre- 
rogative m carTv India to the formation of sub-cast- s. The latter author, however, 
explicitly disclaims anv attempt to indicate the origin of the Mst-m, and it is with 
its ultimate origin, rather than the process of its development t hat we are here con- 
cerned. 

Seeing that liidit is required on the origin of caste it would m rin not unreason- 
able, as in the case of religion, to examine hr^t those cull tires that survr, e in India 
least altered from antiquity in c..-e they can illumine en-ins elsewhere nb>. itrej 
bv changes and developments due to growing civilization and to e\t.rn,d contacts. 
Castv, as it now is, is an institution which has grown and deWe .pi-d t hi i m^h many 
centuries, but since it is so firmly rooted in India, and since it is foir d nowhere 
else,- it would appear almost certain, on the face of it. that its tlr-t b> ^innin-s are to 
be sought in India and not outside, and we have fortunately in the nvre lna^er*- 
sible corners of this vast counrrv still a few tribes wLn^c primitive conditions of life 
have changed so little in a thousand years as to be witness*-* <d value. I'iinv the 
Elder, writing in. the first century A. D., mentions d'*iW.)n», the untamed hills of 
the e a -tern Hmialavas, whose inhabitants are still spoken of b/ the Assamese 
in the precise term used by Pliny— u for* vaitH, and Ptolemy. « ri! mgin tie* second, 
locates " the 2s anga-1. >g.«<j, that i«; the realm of the naked " pi.-ei el\- where the 
Xatja by are found today, some tribes of them still unch'thed, -till uutouclied ] i v 
contact with she people of the plams. tribes who have never seen a while man nor 
a horse nor know what is gun-powder, and whose language is still unspoken by 
any one out 1 id? their o\ui commiuiity save some of their iiniuedj,it»* u< i ^hl iours, 
Hinduism, BuddliUm and Idam have newr j*-net rated h"re. and ea->t^ .n if exist* 
in the plains is unknown and undr-arued of. hut newrtl.. !.->-• nn.i itnrhuis .w found 
which seem to throw a definite li^ht on caste and religion as t'm-v have d'we!op»-d 
in another envin irunent.f Thus in the uiiadiniidsVred area to the" ,-a«-t <«f the 
Hills, where each villa is an independent political unit, there i . \.»rv -ifi..-n to be 

s^en a distribution by villages of certain occupations. Thus ■ vill.cg< s make 

I>ots but do not weave cloth ; others weave, and fit hers a^ain are i,-, ujued princi- 
pally with blacksmiths' work, the one village, barterinrr its pro-luets wh n it-v neigh- 
bours, when not prevented by mutual hostiliti*-*, in spitf> of diib -renc s lan^-i.^o, 
cu.-toras and sometimes perhaps of race between one village and anoilaT. lb're 
we have clearly the occupational aspect nf ca^te oriyitis i>n whirli ...» k,u. I- en-phasis 
has .been hid by Xesfield and Ibbetson, and indeed the rernnoiU of -lab ^ con- 
dition seem to have survived in northern In-lia until the liuddhi tic as tin 
Jatakas mdicHte that certdin trades were localised in separate villa-v.' -onie eon 
tainuiz potters, others smiths and so forth, but it is not the onrv ' !t fre- 
qu-riTly happens that npheavals in village politics end in bat; vndetM aod sud- 
den death, and that as a consequence part of a village I'.-mmmntv, u.uailv an 
exo«;-.moui clan or sept, is compelled to migrate To s...ine „t|., ; r vi'hi-'e. It miebr, 
be anticipated that a group of weaving fainilie.i would be wfh-on.ed in a p..t nviUng 
v,i /tl on whieb only obt^ijK-d cloth bv barter, ; ,ud i,V r r, TW , and up to a -,omf tbi, 

t-.m.,er.ri the w ; numbers iue strep-th and such nnmi-rants . lC , (l ,. r: d'v I- 

comed .r.d allowed to settle H nfl cultivate - but not to pl v their uao- t.;d ,-iaft 
v.l,en tlmT/bti.-^ from the Ofeupati.iU of tle-ir ho.ts. Th u t is t.d.n ttl ,d ho.,l.| th-i 
."■tranL-eis ms.^t on it they mu^t « /;dn <j„ el^wl.ve to ,„,,„. v,i| :i . , in w»-i- h ii is 
per,^t',d Ir»sUn;e.,.fthj- luveo< ; ciir...d within the writer's per onal l.no* 1,-1 :e, 
ac<) tic ..od-Tlv,^ f.-elin./ <ee„„ to be thut the practieeof thet^.-i,,! craft wilU;»e-t 
t: .e . are, the f. v< ■ of the .-mh g-n.-r.-iiy. T K-rh ;! ps. li,- t - ;t „ Bt . it j s :in oflence to I be 

• /w/wji <\>,tt ^, r urn J.,re f . ~ 

t t 'i'i* ami IUtr ,„ /n^,,, (j-->nn .n, 1*»32;. 

J ^; 1^, I^ J ; , ' ,, to me hy br h - *- r ^ *>? ^m^u ^ , ]1)U . 

' Li - " "" i * na S "" a Tri> " J "J ««»;»<r, p. Ki, and G,nm in A^m, J.R. \J„ 19 ,, 02. 
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ancestral spirits who are generally regarded as the source of fructification ; or it 
may be that the particular form of mana or arm which enables the manufacture of 
the article made by the strangers is liable to neutralise the corresponding magio on 
which the traditional village industry depends. Here however there is generally 
Bpfftking no tabu on commensality or on intermarriage, and for the sources of 
these .aspects of caste we must look elsewhere. 

For a possible source of the commensal tabu, however, we need not look far 
from that of the occupational one, The same Naga communities which we have 
been considering aHord abundant instances of tabus on certain foods, of a vivid 
belie f in mum or, as the Ao Naga calls it, aren, and of the magical effects of food on 
the consumer. It has already been pointed out (v. mp., page 414) that certain 
foods are peculiar to certain exogamous clans, and are in many cases associated 
with clan ceremonial, and it may be offered as one hypothesis that the presence of 
strange craftsmen practising their craft is condoned or rather rendered less dan- 
gerous by the prohibition of intimate relations with them, reducing thus the in- 
conveuient strictness of one tabu by erecting another which at the start may be less 
irksome. That this is in accordance with the spirit of the primitive society under 
consideration is demonstrated by the readiness with which in some tribes the prox- 
imity of Christian converts is tolerated, even though they cultivate on tabued days, 
proA'ided they live outside the village fence and therefore form a more or less 
separate community, though here again commensality is not barred, except indeed 
in so far as the Christians refuse to eat such fle^h as they are taught to regard as 
" meats offered to idols ". Another hypothesis, and there is no reason to suppose 
the suggested explanations to be mutually exclusive, ia the theory that the food of 
strangers is itself dangerous. Senart's citation of the tabu on strangers at the 
family meal would doubtless lead back to this and Rice's view of the tabu on com- 
mensality as derived from a belief in totemisra agrees in effect with the hypothesis 
here put forward, since both depend for their force on the belief in mana and in the 
resulting tabu on food or other contacts which may be infected with the dangerous 
soul-matter of strangers ; this soul-matter is particularly perilous if such strangers 
have new and, what is the same thing, mysterious arts and therefore magical powers. 
Thus when the writer was touring in previously unvisited Naga territory in 1923-24 
he found villages which not only objected to accepting presents or purchase money 
of any kind from the strangers or to parting with any possession to them for fear 
of the influence to which they might thus become subject by proxy as it were, but 
they actually destroyed mats or other property lent to build shelters when the 
vi'dtors who hail used them hud gone, and threw away their tainted coins in the 
jungle. The differentiation between cooked and uncooked food as a vehicle of 
pollution so familiar to any observer of caste in India is clearly traceable to this 
view of the infection, by the act of cooking, of the food cooked with the mana of 
the cooker. Similarly among the Maori, to quote Eldon Best, " the most soul- 
destroying thing according to native ideas " is tamaoa, deprivation of tapu by 
means of cooked food, A tabu on intermarriage could easily be traced to a similar 
source if not to the same one (among the Mafuluof New Guinea no girl who is not 
a near relative of a bachelor may even see him eat), and once accepted would be 
tremendously strengthened and indefinitely perpetuated by the practice of hyper-, 
gamy and by the comparative racial exclusiveness as regards marriage of the Indo- 
European invaders of the 2nd millenium B. C. 

The sentiments and beliefs, therefore, on which caste is based presumably go 
back to the totemistic proto-australoid and to the austroasiatio inhabitants of pre- 
Pravidian India and we may conceive of their becoming effective on contact with 
Dravidian-speaking strangers bringing new crafts from the west. Hence would 
arise local tabus against certain crafts and persons, tabus tending to beeome tribal 
and to erect rigid divisions between communities. Even in early vedic literature 
different words appear for identical occupations. With culturally superior 
strangers hypergamy must almost certainly arise, and if there came a foreign 
priesthood with the ancient sciences ,of south-west Asia, the belief in their 
magical powers would make them the most heavily tabued of all. The sea has 
receded m the Persian Gulf, and Larsa and Lagash, Ur* and Eridu were no great 

* Indued it is stated that " a bead of amazonite from the Nilghary Hills of India was dug up from ft 
proliluviitn layer at Ur ", (O. G. S. Crawford in Antiquity, VI 269), but Mr, Mack ay states that " there mint 
have bean other sources of green felspar as it was largely used in Egypt from pro-dynasUo times downwards 
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err from Makranistan and the delta of the Indus, and it is hard to conceive that 
India was unknown to them before the barbarian invader swept down from the 
north • all the requisites for the growth of caste seem to have been present long 
before' that date, and the fact that caste is still far stronger in southern than in 
northern India, and there is weakest in the Punjab, is of the greatest significance. 
It must have remained, for the Indo-European invader, with that pride of race 
which has ever and everyw here characterised him, to have the elTectof crystallising, 
on the basis of a fixed Borial scale, the pre-existing tabus arising from magical 
ideas, ultimately resulting in an attempt to describe m terms of on intrusive Indo- 
Aryan society a social system really based "on the tabus of pre-existing conditions. 
Hence the formalist fictions of the" Code of Manu by which all caste* are derived 
from four varnas and arranged in a scheme of which the practice of hypergamy is 
the kev-stone. Obviously the fixation of the extensive and rigid restrictions 
typical of caste in its later form would take time to establish, and it is natural 
therefore to find allusions in the later vedas to the absenre of any absolute ban on 
the taking of food cooked by sudras, and Apastaniba's statement (II, 2, 3 ; a refer- 
ence for which lam indebted to Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chunda) clearly suggests 
that for nonceremonial purposes it was not necessary to be so particular. It is 
therefore argued not that caste in its present form is not a post- Aryan develop- 
ment, but that the essential ingredients which made the growth of caste possible 
were of pre- Aryan origin and without them the development of ca»*t<i would not 
and could not have taken place. 

In this connection there is a bye issue worth consideration ; that is the position 
in Manu's code of the pratihma castes. The explanation of the degraded position 
they there hold is generally regarded as a more or less fictitious exposition of the 
hypergamous ideal, but even from the most diehardly hypergamous point of view 
it is a little difficult to see why the fruit of an hypogamous union bhould stand 
lower in the social scale than castes whose ancestors contained no drop at all of the 
blood of the patrician invader. Granting that for the sake of t hematic balance 
and of the Aristotelian principle of perversio optimi pessimutn tbfl oil; spring of a 
Brahman woman by a Sudra should rank below that of a Ksbattriya by a* Sudra, 
it might still have been expected that either would be regarded as superior to a 
mere Sudra of unmixed blood. It is therefore suggested that Manu's rules of 
precedence are derived in this respect from social conditions in whLh the union 
of a woman of the invading race with one of the indigenous race was necessarily 
anomalous. Now if the invaderB were, like the Indo-Europeans elsewhere, a 
'patrilineal society and if the indigenous race was matriUn<al as the original Mediter- 
raneans seem to have been and as the Dravidian-speukers of Malabar htiJl are, 
the fruit of a male invader and a female indigene would have a recoguLned position 
in either society under either the makkatkayam or the marumakk/tlkayam principle, 
and whether the marriage were patrilocal or matrilocal, but the issue of a frmale 
invader by an indigenous male would have no place in cither. Since he could not 
claim kinship through his mother with her exogamous patrilineal ■ !uss, nor through 
his father with his matrilocal matrilineal family, and having no claim on family 
property under either system, his position would tend to become degraded, which 
would account for the low status given in Manu's code promulgated at a date when 
the precise causes of the low position were no longer clear and called fur some sort 
©f formalist explanation. A reflection of this amalgamation of the two cultures 
w possibly to be seen in the employment by Hindus of the daughter's or sister's 
eon or husband m certain rites as an alternative to the employment of a Brahman 
(v. Punjab Tribe* and Castes, 1, 392J. It is hardly necessary to point out that such 
circumstances, under which patrilineal invaders took wive* from mutrilim-al indi- 
genes, would also operate very strongly towards the erection of a purdah svstem. 
I he woman under, the matrilineal system has a freedom not dissimilar to that of 
the man under the patrilineal. The woman taken from a matrilineal society and 
having ties oi language, kinship, acquaintance and custom with that society, but 
expected to live accoiding to strange and probably repugnant domestic and marital 
rules, could only be 'effectively restrained to that end by cutting o££ her frWoin of 
movement in and association with the society to which she belonged. It may 
appear at first Bight that the case of a Kambudri Brahman manirS to a Nayar 
wile is a contrary instance, since she does not observe purdah at all, but the fact 
that m this case the children follow the matrilineal system supports the argument 
that purdah was necessary to the combination of a patrilineal system with- the 
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practice of taking wives from a patrilineal society. That purdah should exist so 
strongly in the case of the Nainbudri wives of the elder sons must be explained 
by the necessity for maintaining a barrier against the encroachment of a matri- 
lineal environment and by the probability that the Nambudri already practised 
purdah when they first arrived in Malabar. That the purdah system waa alien to 
the Rigvedic Aryans when they invaded India, the Rigveda itself is a witness, 
while there is nothing whatever to associate it with the Mediterranean stock which 
seems to have followed the matrilineal system in which purdah has no natural 
place at all. It is perhaps significant in this connection that purdah is weaker in 
the south of India than in the north, and in Madras at any rate gets weaker from 
north to south, where, conversely, caste gets stronger. It is conceivable that the . 
same circumstances ga ve rise to the practice of the pre-puberty marriage of girls as 
to that of purdah, and, infant marriage again is least prevalent in the extreme south. 

The view that caste corresponds to race has here been rejected, as it is clear 
that the two do not coincide. The Brahman of the United Provinces has a long 
head (c. i. 73*1), he of Bengal a round one (c. L 79 '0) ; the cephalic index of the 
Chamar of the U. P. is 72-8, and that of the Bihar Chamar 76, and the same differ- 
ences, which corresp^id, as explained later, to different migrations into India, 
are to be found likewise in other castes. At the same time that is not to say that 
there is no correlation of any kind between caste and race. Though curiously 
enough the relative position of the corresponding U. P. and Bihar castes in each 
pair named above i/ reversed according to that test, Risley's theory of the nasal 
index has a definite basis on facts. It cannot be denied that there is usually a 
clear relation between social status and the nasal index and that the latter varies 
according to the admixture of aboriginal, that is of proto-australoid, blood, though 
in regard to later immigrant strains caste cannot be similarly correlated to race 
on any systematic basis. Further in any consideration of caste and race it is 
impossible to overlook the effect of the famines which have frequently visited India 
in the past. Famine so severe as to reduce people even to eating their own kind 
is vouched for by more than one account,* and there can be little doubt but that 
from time to time such famines must have led to loss of caste on a considerable 
scale, and though where many have lost it together the result may have been merely 
the formation of sub-castes, small groups must have often been driven to associat- 
ing with some caste lower in status rather than live an isolated existence. In 
effect therefore there must be racial elements common to all castes though in very 
varying degrees, and racial elements have again been imported into caste by the 
formation of castes from tribes. This process must have been common enough in 
the past, and indeed may still be seen working. Jats, Gujars, Kolis or Kaibarttas 
may be cit^d as examples in which the process is complete, while it is still ia 
duration in the cases of Panikas, Goods and Oraons, for instance, and it must fre- 
quently have happened that the chiefs of a tribe have ultimately been accepted as 
Rajputs while the rank and file have failed to achieve so high a status. It is simi- 
larly a commonplace that castes frequently owe their origin to religious sects which, 
after recruiting adherents from many sources, close their ranks to external marriage. 

It has been pointed out that the social estimation accorded to any given caste 
in northern India depreciates from west to east. That is to say that under the 
hypergamous system it is much more common to take brides from the east and 
to give them to the west than the reverse. This at first sight would perhaps 
appear to be occasioned by the much greater shortage of women in proportion to 
men that is found in the novfch-west than in the east, but it seems far from im- 
possible btit that the practice h;uj also been occasioned by the fact that the patrilineal 
races which have invaded India have come from the north-west and have hyper- 
gamously cavilled at giving their daughters to cousins whose blood was less pure, 
though showing less compunction in taking wives from such a stock. Just so is it 
commoner to find Europeans with Anglo-Indian wives than the reverse, and it 
is perhaps an implication of the same question that easV coast JJrahmans are, 
taken as a whole, regarded as less orthodox than those of the west coast. 

t85. The Census Report of 1901 laid the foundations on which has since been 
based all work that has been done on the racial composition of India, but the results 
of such work in the thirty years that have passed since that report was published 
have so far changed the whole complexion of the problem that a restatement of the 

* For instance see pages 4 to 8 of Findtay Sbirnw' Poverty and Kindred Economic Problem* in Itulia. and 
Travdt of Peter Afundy, II, pages 39 — 62 and 270, 276, Appendix A, and introduction pages Ixiii— lxw. 
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... Pi^w'ii work re w»ui8, but data Uave been supple- 




tion 
more 



««pti«ted matter than was then raised. Indeed, a later unter on the 
■ubrirtto b*™«d India to a not collecting in ita great pon.n S .,U the flot«am and 
Sim of all ^ In anv case it is necessary to clear the deck by throu ,„ over- 
WTsome of Ridley a deductions. The Dravidian, a. concaved of by lnm, ha. 
iXtteta ^^o^.andhaab^nr.pkc^byatU^thr^rac^ whore b. re,ogn.s- 
ed onlv one, so tlat the term Dravidian has acquired m emuc quence an Htnh.gu.ty 
with reference to race which makes itesecntial toconhne ite uae entirely to luigu* 
tks. and (except in quotations from other liters) it is only in a bnguu^n^ that 
h will be found in this volume. The element which Ktoley rega rded a* J*vthi.in 
must be re-classified and re-examined. It i* very doubtful if any fecytnian in- 
vaders of India were em numerous enough to make much imprest on pre-exist- 
ing racial tvpes, and secondly what we know of Scythian* au-gosta that they were 
rroUblv at least aa much dolicho as brachycephaUc. In the east again it is un- 
able tt* accept the view that the brachycephaly of the Brahman* of Benpl u 
due to a Mongolian element. ^ If that were so the degree of brachycephaly should 
increase inversely with social status, whereas the contrary ia thecal except where 
genuinelv Mongolian peoples are concerned like the Maghs of Arakun ; also the 
Brahman, meet brachvoephalic of Bengali*, lacks the epicantlue fold. Sine* 1 901 
important work has 'been done on history, such aa the hrst volume of the 
Candridge Hidory of India, Pargiter's Ancient Indian Hutvriivl Tradition, 
Slatet'sDmridian Eietneid$ in Indian Culture, or t'hamla'a Indo- Aryan to 
name but four of many ; on language, including the completion of the Linguistic 
Surrey cf India by Sir G. Grieraon and Professor Sten Konow, the work done by P. 
Schmidt and more recently by Przyluski and others in Paris, by ilorg-ustit-me 
on the Dardic languages and by Langdon on the Mohenjodaro signs ; on arc-b.no- 
kgy, such as the discovery and exploration of the Indus valley cities by the AjrlufO- 
logical Survey, and the work done by Sir Aurel Stein in Baluchistan arid the Makran, 
and on physical anthropology like the work of Haddon. Thurston, D>id)ey Buxton 
{People* of Asia) ort'olonel Seymour SewelTs Racial £r/*flok*7y of I (VI It h Con- 
gress of the Far Eastern Association of Trop. Medicine, 1 027) and bis and Dr. < ■' ulia's 
Ejccaval iont in BaluchiMan and their Chapter XXX of Sir John Marsliall's Mohrnjo- 
daro, and Sir Arthur Keith's important appendix to Thomas' AralAa Ft!u. All thia 
and much other such work has of necessity provided an entirely different conception 
of the early history of the racial composition of the Indian sub-contine nt. .Mention 
has been made here of the merest fraction of the number of works that have definite- 
ly added to our knowledge of relevant facta since Sir Herbert Kis!ey"s great report. 

.The material available for the determination of the racial elements and affini- 
ties of the Indian peoples may be divided for practical purposes into physical, 
linguieitic and cultural features, to which a very brief attention is ail that can be 
given here. The physical features are dealt with at length by Dr. ( luha in t he volume 
of appendices, easily the most important contribution to the physical anlLro|x»logy of 
India since Pdsley's survey ; the linguistic have already been referred to m Chapter X, 
and the cultural in Chapters VI and XI and elsewhere in tliis volume. ) t merely 
necessary to indicate here the prehistoric cranial material a vai lable for a study t-f race 
in India. Of such material the important finds are few ; AdichanaUur and a few 
other places in southern India, Sialkot, Bayana near Agra, Nal in Baluchistan, 
andllohenjodaro comprise the whole field of pre-historic craniology uilndia.* The 
important literature may be recapitulated as briefly— L&picque, Note ikrmmuire, 
etc., BuU.Mut.d'HUtotrtNaturtUe, pages 283-285 (i 1)05) [quoted bv Sv-u ell and 
Guha], Thurston, Castetand Tribes ofS. India, volume I, pages xxvi-xxviii <1%9)» 
Keith, Jowrn. A nthropological Society of Bombay, XI No. 6, pa yes flfi3-72 (1017) [quot- 
ed by Sewell and Guha], Elliot Smith, footnote on page 81 of Slater's Itravidian 
Ekmenis (1924), and Sewell and Guha Report on the Bunes cTwatcd at Sal (Mem. 
Archieol. Survey of India No. 35, Appendix V) and Chapter XXX 'Human Remains' 
tn Marshall's Mohenjodaro and the Indus Civiti tatioH. The general conclusion is that 

• For * map of ancient aitoa, etc., mm the laat <A thit Chapter. 
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the Mohenjodaro skulls of the type described as Proto-Anatraloid are related to 
akulla of the " mtcasive " type reported on by Buxton from Kish, to the skulls found 
at Adichaiiallur in sout hern India and to those of the modern Veddalis. One of the 




.Skull {r»m MUkmclW. 

Adirhanallurflknllfiwas described by Elliot Smith, as " ^distinguishable from the 
early Ej/yptiari type " that in, presumably, the Badarian, and the other as " well 
wit hin the ianse of variation of that type ". In hie Evolution of Man he refers to 
these two skulls in somewhat different words : " One of them is clearly and unmis- 
takeably Troto-AustraKan in type and the second one conforms more nearly to the 
racial type known aa Mediterranean." The Mohenjodaro skulls of the type des- 
cribed as Mediterranean are related to the Sialkot and the Nal skulls and to the 
dolichocephalic Rkulls of Kish, Ur and Anau as well as to the Bayana skull. 
Mohenjodaro haa also yielded one brachycephalic skull of Alpine type in 
immature condition and one typically Mongolian skull. The physical material 
for most of India's population seems to have been present in the Indus valley at 
an early date. 




TM Sva-Lkat cranium. . 



CHAPTER EL-OAiTB, TRIBE ASV RACE. 

— • v i * „f th* Indian Peninsula wore probably nevoid in tyj>e, 

Ue earliest mhabiUnts of the ndwn ^J'^ „, ^.^m the Ataman 

and the Xejmto. rapid 7 f™V^%™?$$£ moW hybrMi«d tril*c> in the 
Wand* Hi. km-biP ^^ffirjj estilished, but he has left 
MJaj PeruB.aU and m the ™"»^XtoL&. In th « Ka ,l -in and Uralia 0 f 
few trace* on the »» mb ^ h I "^^^S3^t individual* with frizzly hair 
the forests of the extreme south °* ^.tiTO of survival* if tha 

iS^tETKadar. has several times been advanced, by K. T. l*u». heane 




SkJl Hal. ^Cf 

Sergi and Haddon. It has been as frequently denied, most recently by Dlldle ? 
Buxton and by ELckstedt, but it must be taken as now definitely established 
by Dr. B. 8. Guha. a reference to whose measurements and phot ographs in part »« 
of this volume will probably be admitted conclusive. Some survivals of thia 
sort are after all only what would be expected, seeing that there are Negrito tribe* 
still in exigence in Indonesia, while Giuffrida-Buggeri maintains the nr«-existence 
of a coastal race of Negritos between India and the Persian Gulf and their survival 
in Susiana up to b intone times 4 *. 

Giunrida-Ruggeri also suggested that the brachycephaly of southern Arabia 
is due to an ancient negritoid substratum and that this is substantiated by the low 
stature of southern Arabs and their occasional curly hair. Sir Arthur Keith doea 
not, however, put forward the suggestion of Negrito affinities in his analysis of the 
head forms of southern Arabia in Appendix I to Bertram Thomas' Artif ia Felix 
(1932), though he confirms Seligman's conclusion that the southern Arab is brachy- 
cephalic, coming to the conclusion that despite a certain Armenoid admixture 
" there exists in South Arabia a brachycephaly which is relatively unique ; a wide 
short skull of medium height, but with non-Aimenoid dimensions (i.e.* post auri- 
cular length) "„ Dixon (itactai History of Man) suggests that this brachy cephalic 
population of southern Arabia is Alpine in origin and. would explain the negroid 
characters found as due to the importation of slaves from Africa. If Giuffrida- 
Ruggeri is right in postulating a Negrito strain along the Persian Gulf, it is conceiv- 
able that an African origin is thereby indicated for the distribution of Negritos in 
Indonesia. In the alternative, and the pre-existence of the Negrito in Elam or 

•Fi*tt Outline* of a Systematic Anthropology of Atia, page 60 (Calcutta, 1031). He quote* HUding 
VaHar*ckichim in Iran (Anthrop. OfneUach., Wiea, lftlfl), »qd Dieakfoy, La nseropoit <U Sut. 
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Arabia can hardly -be said to have been established, we uaa only postulate a very 
early distribution from Control Asia. The former origin would perhaps be more 
in accordance with Keith's view (Human Raws Old and New) of three main types 
having arisen in Europe, Asia and Africa respectively, whereas the latter would be 
necessary to Hooton's view, which is ably supported by Sewell (Origin of Man and 
the Population of India), that dolichocephaly has its origin in Africa and" brachycc- 
phaly in Asia. In the latter event we must per baps conclude that the negroid 
characters of Negrito tribes are modifications an a result of an environment 
similar to that which has acted upon the Negro of Africa. In either case it in 
generally admitted that the Negrito represents the oldest surviving type of man 
and it is possible even that bo preceded Neandertliat man, by whom, according 
to Griffith-Taylor, he was displaced and dispersed. In any case the Negrito seems 
to have been the first inhabitant of south-eastern Asia. As already indicated traces 
of his stock are still to be seen in some of the forest tribes of the higher hills of the 
extreme south of India, and similar traces appear to exist in the inaccessible 
areas between Assam and Burma, where a dwarfish stature is combined with 
frizzly hair such as appears to result from recent admixtures of the pure or virtually 
pure Negrito stock of the Andamans with blood from the mainland of India or 
Burma. There are also legends among the Kuki and Kachari trihes of Assam of 
former contact with and of the extermination of a dwarf Tace armed with bows and 
spears Jiving in dense forest and of an implacable hostility such as that still display- 
ed by the Jarawas of Great Andaman Island to all their neighbours. What, if 
anything, in the way of culture- the Negrito has bequeathed to his supplanter is a 
matter for speculation, but since he has existed in the Andamans in a condition of 
hostile isolation for many centuries it in just possible that the bow is his invention. 
It is also to be noted that he possesses a cult of the Hem tree which is or has been 
associated in southern Europe, Africa* and Oceania with fertility and with the 
souls of the dead, a« it still is in India, and that he also possesses his own version 
of the legend of the Path of the Dead to Paradise guarded by an avenging demon, 
which is bo wide-spread in Indonesia and its neighbourhood. If he did not evolve 
these conceptions for himseif'nnd bequeath them to others, the fact that he possesses 
tliem at any rate points to their distribution at a very early period of human pre- 
history. 

If the Negrito was the earliest inhabitant of southern Asia he must have been 
early displaced or supplanted by the Proto-australoid. This dolichocephalic type 
appears to have had its origin in the west. The view that the Australian is connect- 
ed with Neanderthal man, though repeatedly rejected bv weighty authorities, 
seems to die hard, since Hrdliefca apparently regards the Neanderthal as having 
contributed to existing human types, while Sewell (Origin of Man, etc.) appears to 
revert to that theory of Australian origins, and in his account of the Mohenjodaro 
skulls he definitely associates the Indian Proto-australoid type with the Australian 
aboriginal on the one hand and with the Rhodesian skull on the other. In this 
view he senilis to have since been justified by the discovery near lit. Carrnel in 1932 
of pn\a<anlhr<Jini8 palestinm, whom Keith describes as bridging " the gap between 
Eurnjtean Neanderthalians and more primitive forms of modern man." It is how- 
ever also claimed that homo soltK^ms recently discovered in Java is the direct ances- 
tor of th y Australian abori;ones. Nevertheless Colonel ftewell has himself pointed 
out tn this writer the possibility of the derivation of the Proto-australoid type in 
India from a lcpfenrrhine western typ<> through a series of climatic modifications. 
What .he wtuvs is " a comparison of the Mohenjodaro skulls with those from Kish, 
Al-Vbaid, Aditanallur and the skulls of the Veddnhs indicates that we have a 
transition-series commencing in the Kbh skulls with a nose that is long and 
narrow, pacing through the Al-Ubaid skulls where the nose is slightly shorter and 
broader, then through the AdiUnalhir and Mohenjodaro skulls in which these 

changes are moro marked to the maximum alteration fuund in the Veddahs 

Similarly the series presents corresponding relations iu the height of the orbit and 
the degree of prognathism, as well an in the bizygoiuaric breadth ". He has added 
in conversation that the series could bo prolonged unbroken from Kish westwards 
to terminate in an Anglo-Saxon fkull, but would probably admit the possibility of 
modific ation by hybridization as a possible alternative to modifiation by climate. 

* h'.g,, Among the Akikuyu ; a-tao m unckint- Kjrrpt wIihl'b tlioficvs *yt<omor*# wua tellurite! by Hathor, 
a goddt"« of bovine and Aaiatiu anBooiatioim, who fed the inula of the flood with water (<>r niilk 1) from the tttw. 
I'iotoriaJ n-immenUitiuiis. iwje Sir. Matkav, aiw Very common in tonibsof (ho XVIII 4, id XIX cbwutit* at 
Ttaobim 
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V »nwhile Elliot Smith h.W emphaM-wd the ikeness of the Adichanallur nkulla t 0 
onetvne of prulvna-rtic Kjiyptian, nml similarly pottery found in i»eg.dithi c tombs 



m the Peoean has Urn stated by Bnlf«>ur to have a clow r.-M-iid.hinr« to that of 
predvnartie Egvpt. while hipi* ,lUJul ' * liJ to 1x5 fn,m AMu»ni>tan w found in early 
wed'vnastic Kantian grave*, though according to Mr. Mackay it u more liknly to 
have" been from Persia, whith wa* a prolific noun* of this ntone an.] probably 
provided the quantities found at Sumer, whereas there has been comparatively 
little found at Mohenjodaro. Pcake and Figure regard this* Badanan cul'ure as 
likely to have introduced the mierolithic flint implements of the' Final Capstan' 
culture, and they state that the Hamitic dialucts of north Africa are believed to 
represent the language of the Final Caps iana and appear to have no relation to 
Dravidian ; the safest hypothesis at present therefore appears to be that the Proto- 
austratoid type in India' is derived from a very early migration from the w*-t and 
that its special features have been finally determine! and permanently characteriz- 
ed in India itself. It is represented in ita pun>t f orra in the Veddahs, Malavedans, 
Iralas, Sholagas and similar tribes in the hunting Hinge in Orion and southern 
India {where it often shows a strain of Mediterranean ad mi xture and cornet iine* occa- 
sional traces of a negroid blend, as the kindred Sakai in M*laya), and peiham in as 
pure a form as any in the nearly related Paliyans of t he Palni bdl*. whose sole imple- 
ment isthe digging stick. But, apart from it* extension into Indr»n**.ia to the east 
and possibly to south Arabia on the west, aa a contributory elt-mei.t in the popula- 
tion of I n'iia it is to be found from Kashmir to Cape Comorin and from Kalat to the 
Karenru, particularly of course in the lower caatea and mnchstroni^T in the south 
than in the north. It is this type which is primarily responsible f ( »r the pi 4- 
tyrrhine and dark-skinned elements in India which decrease generally in accord- 
ance with the increase in the social position of the subject examined, but which 
are present to some extent in all castea, though but rarely in the highest cartes of 
northern India. )Ve have already aeen that this type was present in Mohcnjodaro, 
though it is not clear from Sir John Man- hall's book that any of the pkeletons that 
have been preserved from that site are of equal antiquity to that of their surround- 
ings and the inferences to be drawn from the account* Riven indicate that the 
human skeletal material is probably of comparatively late date and in any doe* 
not afford a reliable clue to the character of it* original inhabitants. '\\ hat the 
contribution of the Proto-australoid race to Indian culture ha* l**»-n w not very 
clear, they probably introduced pottery, and they may have Lad the l>eginnings 
of a neolithic culture, sine some of the Badarian c -Its in Egypt have their aide 
ground to a fktsurface. F.adarian pottery ia perhaps .the "ulu-nt known, and 
Peake and FTeure Barest that the first pottery was made frorn leathern models 
in the neighbourhood of the sources of the Tigris and Euphrates or north Syria, 
while Frankfort considers that the earliest Susa pottery b.*d such an origin. 
The presence of the boomerang, as also of the Uowgun in" south India and in a 
rudirnentary or degenerate form in Aaaam. may poaaibly be created to them, and 
m the domain of religion probably totenuam. 

like the Proto-australoid and unlike the Negrito the Melanc^Un di vision of the 
Ueamc Negroes u dolichocephalic, and the frizalv hair m hicL is ao tvpical of the 
ll'.unesian poaaibly indicates a hvbrid origin, and it aeems lilelv t hat the Melaneaian 
represent* a rtabuiaed typo derived from inked Negrito and I'roto-aiwtraloid 
eiementa. However that may be, MeLnesmn element* are apparent in India 
ana burma, though limited in distribution and doubtful in origin, aa there 
■eenu to have been at any rate some slight migrat.on from east to wek which may 
naje Drought back with it certain cultural elements «hkh had their source of dia- 
noatwQ from India thus runninR their foil, bo to st*ak, and greatlr complicating 
ihZ t 1 * P^* 1 f >T« the MeknesLui occur* verv inarkediv in "the hiUv tracts 
r^Sf.T^ ? Urma ' ** 1 in tbe Nicolwrs. in' both of » hkh area* it has » 
Hd^nr 11 ^^! , 8e *' m8 to o^"* ^ l «t without the iame atrong mon-o- 
can e£™ t ??n r ! ?." LlUr , c< r*. though here it ia easv to I* inL-le. 1 br d^ectly Afri- 
*t<x k i^T- md ^* tluni oC which are plentiful enou « h CV!t urallv the Median 
S twJ^^r™ aQd th * Xicu ^'" « »**-l**d »ith Of the de JU l 

canti n *'P^tton of the skni^ commvmj hou^a, head hunting and a 

itrkin* tuimrll ^.rfT Ui,h tU In,ll * n Archi,*Ugo ia markeJ by a *crie* of 
in £JS « . ^ r P*^^'^ Asaamand Now lluinea, but a* it e^ta nowhere 
• woUted type with a culture of its own. and aa the Indoneaiaa 
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cultures, and therefore presumably' thos^ of New Guinea, seem to be generally de- 
rived from thr mamlandrrHB tmpowrW^^ wol«rt*+k»^elBTieKnn^w examination 
not only from' the Austroariialic and Indonesian yroupa referred to below, but also 
from Mafey intrusions which are present in Burma, in Assam and probably else- 
where. 

The term Austroasio-tic is a linguistic rather than a racial term and aa such has 
been referred to above in Chapter X, where the questions involved in that of the 
Mimda languages have been briefly discussed. Linguistic as it is however t he term 
Austroasiatie has certain quite definite cultural association in India, Burma and 
Indonesia, the most prominent of which have already been mentioned, but to which' 
might tentatively be added the practice of terraced cultivation, which north of 
the Godavari in India is found roughly corresponding to the distribution of Austric 
languages, though by no means universally. Thus the SawaTa (Sora) of the Madras 
Agency Tracts have terraced fields which will almost compare with those of the 
Angami Xagaa, while their cousins the Raiitals {Hor) apparently have not. It 13 
howexer a practice that might easily be lost in the course of migration, and the 
Sawara ("' Saharia ") of Central India, has himself apparen+ly lost it thus, or in the 
alternative has failed to acquire it. It has been suggested that the least unsatis- 
factory theory of the distribution of these languages is that they have migrated 
eastwards down the Ganges valley to the Bay of Bengal. The suggestion that they 
are connected with the agglutinative Sumerian language has more than once been 
, put forward [e.g., by Kivet in 1929) and apparently with Rome degree of plausibility, 
and in that case it serais likely that we must look still further west for their origin. 
Handy in his suggested map of Polynesian origins traces two courses of pre-historic 
migration from west to east, oue round the coasts of India the other north of the 
Himntaj^s.* It seems reasonable to postulate an alternative route across India 
and the Bay of Bengal for Elamites anil dwellers hi Mesopotamia of the Mediter- 
ranean race to have reached the Indian Archipelago. For overlaid as it is with 
l'areoean elements and confused with submerged negroid races, the basic type of 
the nt-.-fiot race ie .generally regarded as Mediterranean in origin and as having derived 
even it r pre-historic cultures from the mainland of Asia. It seema just possible 
that the kptorrhinc features and fair skins so oftiai to be seen among the Karnasudras 
of Bengal which are so much st variance with their low social position may be due 
to settlements left behind in the course of this migration."} - 

The powibilit y of reiicrr>u.Mdcns from the Indonesian area westwards on India 
has alnady Veen m»-iil iciied in (.'JtapTer X. It seems definitely e'env that there has, 
been a movement i!i'M ,; "h-w^t\vnrdfl from the coast of Bui rna to the hills of Assam,* 
and it i« not impossible that similar movement* have fulcra place from the east 
coast of India, os almuly suggested in Pii earlier chapter. It- may be noted for m- 
Btnuee that the Uranns according to a tradition quoted by Gait enme from the Car- 
natic+. It is true that they speak a Dravidlm language but their culture is closely 
allied to that of the Mundiia and it is wollknovn how easily languages are changed. 
There are no recorded traces of any AuKlroasiaric language south of the Godavari, but 
no systematic examination of tribal dia'cets has been made there. There is much 
about Mysore, including a form of the shouldered iron hoe and terraced cultivation 
that is strongly suggestive of Indonesian culture, and the Faniyans of the Wynad, 
Coorg, and the Malabar ghats use a typically Indonesian method of making fire ; a 
typical Indonesian snare of the " scis-sojs " type {Mm. XXTI, 103) was found by 
the writer in the hills of Tiavancore in 1031, and in the Cochin State museum in 

* T«rii-n da Lacouppri? argued for it migration (wards tlw end nf the third miUenhiin B. C. fri>m near 
the Cewpian Sen peross Anta <..> China irfcere hp mippiws the migTHiKs to have introduced the begmnrags of 
culture and the grrni&of the Cbinrst- srript. nnd l'redif tBronzt Ayr. and the Celtic world, pane 74 has sut^oated 
a resuscitation of thai hypothesis, whkh might provide a 'vehicle for Rivet's connection of the Ainu language 
with the tfumerian and for a culture similar to that associated with Austroasiatin language to ewh Oiima 
though the dace of thin iui(;niti>m mx-rae too ktefurthat of the AuHtToasiatio sj^kei-s across India. Yunnan 
baa cluarly much in romnton >Uh Indonesia, including elaborate terraced cultivation, but the treueral tvend 
of migration and culture in, south-east Asia wiro to hare Wn from north to south rather than from th* Ulanda 
to the mainland. Moderately longheaded skulls dated c. 3000 B. 0. have been found at Anau (Peike and 
J'leure, Pruuts anil King*, page ! Hi)). 

f It in poawble to sets in the Hiluhl tradition of the struggle with a, buifaJo- headed deity a struggle batweea 
the Aryan invader and a lnatrilineal buffalo-keeling race. The Mahuhyas of Bengal might count** with those 
of Java, if kbo-Keuat, Kaibartia [vide Dt. Centua a/Midnaptir ISA), H>iat«r ftutiet. Acct. of Bengal (Raja of 
Mayanachoura) and J. R, A. S. 1877 VIII-X, pa K a 16, part »]. fait poasihlo to »oe in the title Mahiahi given 
by the vedas to the chief queen a survival nf the same culture ? 

t The term Carnatic is usually applied to the. lowlands between the Eastern Ghats and the Corouiandol 
Coast. The temptation to derive Oraoa from Orang must be shunned as they call themaelvue Kumkh. 
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ornament extrtmely suggestive of Oceania, which wu* an rbs,.Ii t<- t.n un- 
used by the Nayadis. a wandering jungle tribe of M<»bih,ir. ihil 
hie that these stray parallels are to be connected with the Malabar Coa jt , v Ijich Indo- 
nesian voyagers have unquffltioiubly reached at one tini'* or another, ft alio seems 
possible that the vagae suggestion of the mongoloid, which ii* hfw«fteu given by the 
appearanceof thehillraenof ChotaNagpnr, of lJiistiir Statu in the (Vntrul lYovincea 
and of the Madras Agency Tracts, may be due to a etn; in of Tan'oiim blood which 
has come in by sea from the east. One is insistently reminded in tin. o areas of the 
Assam hill tribes, and both Haddon and Buxton have draun attention t<> this strain, 
which struck the present writer quite independently and contrary to his expfvta- 
tions ; and the admitted proto-australoid element in thej«e tri^i-p is v.rt obstacle to 
this, since it must have extend.-d at some period throughout. whit i» now the archi- 
pelago to the Australian Continent, apart from the probability of its absorption on 
the mainland. Haddon says (Ran* of Man, page 108) then; something in the 
facial appearance of many KoLriaru which ena Lies an observer to pick f .ut a typical 
inhabitant of Chota Xagpur from a crowd of southern Dravidiiha and among some 
(Miinda, etc.) there is often a reminiscence of Mongoloid twifc and the truth of 
this is incontestable. A noticeable feature in the h-gends i>f tli." hill tribe.-, of Assam 
is the story of a tremendous cataclysm in which the w<uld »h.* overwhelmed 
by fire followed by darkness and a "formidable ri«f> of w;,t-r.->. This tradition 
seems to be shared by the Mimdas, and the Santals haw n of a ruin of fire 

though apparently without a flood, while the Andamann.-e, the Nu'obam* and most 
of the peoples of the Indian Archipelago have a somewhat similar or v of a flood, 
though the-prehnunary rain of fire does not seem to appear in the amounts recorded, 
although a reminiscence of it perhaps appears in the OngtoiTg Java myth (ride 
Grazer, Alytfaof the Origin of Fire, page 63) .and both in this and in one of the Sumatra 
11 there u a reference to the depression or sfibmergonce of the land below sea 
level, while the volcanic cataclysm is possibly to be se*-n in the Maria 
of tie contest between Fire and Water. In the ours of the. eastern Amain hill 
f - *l T! T VCP ' • Bt ° rw>8 of the cata<rly*m occu r repeated ly and all agr-e in indicat- 
wg that the survivors of the rain of fire wore driven by great floods up into the bills, 
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,d it is tempting to suppose that they relate to some volc anic upheaval, which 
overtook what is now the Indian Archipelago and was followed by a subsidence of 
land below sea level. Peafce and Fleure (/W« a,ul Kings, pge 1 84 ) have made a 
map of the area reconducting land at the 100 fathom line. The result of this is to 
extend the land area of south-east A*ia to include Sumatra. Java, Borneo and Bali, 




r*&ss3**os M.m. -» 

Not onlv does this reconstruction explain the connection between the rroto-austra- 
loids of India, and Indonesia, and the Australians proper, but if it is a correct recons- 
truction, and to ace ount for the peopling of Australia in p re-historic times it is perhaps 
a necessary one, it is then clear that its disappearance must have involved either 
some great cataclysm or a series of smaller ones accounting nut only for traditions 
such as those of the Assam hills but also for a dispersal of part of the population 
westwards having Austroasian languages and probably strains of Melan«-«ian and 
of Pareoean or even Malayan blood. 

The above speculation has been offered with some diffidence as likely to be 
condemned as fantastic, and indeed it is tendered in profound ignorance of geology. 
At the same time it may be permitted to a layman to observe that during the last 
decade the researches of acknowledged geologists have been somewhat seismic 
themselves, and the eruptions of Wegener and Kroeber have shaken several pre- 
viously accepted hypotheses. Molengraaff and Weber have pointed out that the 
distribution of fresh-water fish in the Islands suggests that they had th*» elevation 
indicated in the not very distant past. In any case it may here be added that the 
theory put forward of an Indonesian cataclysm is anything but essential to an 
hypothesis of intrusions on the mainland of India and Burma of nr~iot spwch aQ d 
culture. Even less is it required to explain the presence of mongoloid elements. 

If the map of the area occupied by Tibcto-Chincse: languages in para. 157 l>e 
again referred to it will be seen that although it may l*e said to fringe upon the area 
of Indo-European languages, there is a very considerable overlap in places. In all 
this overlapping area the Indo-European languages are definitelv Intrusive and the 
mongoloid element in the population is strong enough to retain its own Lin^aia^es. It 
is further possible that the extension of mongoloid physical elements gone a 
good deal further than the present range of their languages would surges*-. *>ne 
of the Mohenjodaro skulls has been identified as definitely Mongolian, and from 
the lowest stratum of the excavations have been recovered t<;rrat otta hg'irm-s with 
unmistakable Mongolian features, having the typical bloping narrow eyes of carica- 
tures of that type. Some wear a big round fan -shaped head-dress very suggestive 
of head-dresses still to be seen in the Himalayas. On the other tilde of India 
the physical type of the Muslim cultivator in Eastern Bengal u Ktrongb' suyge*- 
tive of a mixed Mongolian and Proto-australoid strain. Buxton, a*" we have 
t*en, suggests that the Pareoean element extends to sun 1 hern ludia. Burma, 
of course, is almost completely mongoloid and though the existence of other 
strains is undoubted they are no longer easy to isolate. There 'arc proto- 
australoid elements probably in some of the hill tribes, and on tlioAs.-am hide 
a Melaneaian strain is to be expected. The survival of Mou-Khmer languages 
in the Mon, Palaung and "VVa tribes suggests the probable presence i.f a nesiot 
strain of blood likewise, and the strain may be taken as certainly rtcwnt 
in the Mawken (Selung) tribe ; the Burmese type generally w br^hveephalio and 
platyrrhine, and these features appear to be predominant throughout Burma, 
and to nave imposed themselves on the remnants of the Mnns cf lW orginalJy 
ahen to them, m which case the Burman seems to have assimilated that rac« 
Physically as he has culturally, the Mon having before that already a^imilated 
the dolichocephalic leptorrhine element introduced from Telin/ana by the 
ralaings, an element still occasionally traceable in Mon families, um^s it be that 
ttis is only another instance of the survival of the Indonesian tvpe frequently 
met with at any rate m the hills to the west of the Chindwin. Jt Ls possible that 
WIl k£L ^ B ° me DeS,0t e,em * nt ' M in ™ lu ™ ™* appearance the 

the fwl e T°f 7 T 1 ***' P roVe t0 be De * r « to the Austric than to 

L tK^° m UP :' The tulk of evidence with regard to the Karens points 
to their having come from the direction of China, but McMakm quotes Cross as 
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recording a tradition that the Karens once lived to the east of a great body of 
water, " the largest in the world ", which " runs backward to its source ", and 
as interpreting this as the Bay of Bengal, but in that case it seems highly improb- 
able that this Kmv or Kiu> would not have been explicitly pointed out aa such, 
since the Karens are still in contact with the Bhores of that Bay. The Changs of the 
Naga Hills have a similar story of a great river far to the south that rune downwards 
till it meets a rock and thence with great force flows upwards, bo that naviga- 
tors are carried away. Handy has pointed out {Polynesian Origins) that from 
the Banhi Strait between Luzon and Formosa there rushes out " a current so 
strong that any sailing vessel sucked into it is flung out toward Micronesia "., The 
Chinese called it " a monster that swallows unwary vessels and Handy goes 
on to quote a Cantonese book of the Xllth century which says " To the east of 
Java is the great Eastern Ocean-Sea where {the surface of) the water begins to 
go downward ; there is the kingdom of women. Still further east is the place 
where the Wei-lu drains it, the world from which men do not return This 
he regards as a reference to the Bashi Strait, which is however, as he points out, 
north-east of Java. It is tempting to see in that current the river of Karen and 
Chang tradition, and it may he added that the Changs have other stories very 
suggestive of Mon-Khmer affinities, identical as they are with legends of the 
Khasis and Syntengs. Subsequent waves of Mongolian immigration have passed 
over Burma since, obliterating the traces of former movements and assimilating 
their stock, and both these processes have been intensified by the policy of 
massacre and deportation which makes the mediaeval history of Burma so pro- 
foundly depressing to read. The race -movement of Mongolians southwards 
still continue* among the Kachin tribes, while the Kuki-Chin tribes have barely 
nettled down after reaching the Bay of Bengal and starting to work northwards 
again on the Assam wide of the dividing ranges. The bulk of Burma in any case 
is primarily mongoloid, and any non-Mongolian streams of migration that may 
have reached India through Burma have absorbed a vast quantity of Mongolian 
blood. In Assam even the Khasis and Syntengs, though they have managed 
to retain their Austric language, differ little in physique from their Tibeto- 
Burnmn speaking neighbours. Elsewhere in India south of the Himalayas even 
Mongolian languages have not survived, and there is little trace of their influence 
except in the mongoloid enst of physical features that crops up unexpectedly 
with fair frequency in northern India, ] artitulaily along the foot of the hills. 
Their contribution to Indian culture west of Assam has probably been negli- 
gible. 

From the east of India it is now necessary to turn to the west, and we have there 
to account for the presence of a non-Armenoid Alpine population of a brachy- 
oophulic leptonhine type which appears indeed in Bengal in the east but is much 
more marked in the west of India, extending as it does from Baluchistan to- 
Coorg, whence perhaps it has penetrated the extreme south-east of the penin- 
sula. Rish-y explains this type as Turko-Iranian in the north, and as Seytbo- 
Dravidian in the south, but there appears to be no justification, for his distinc- 
tion, since t litre Boeins to be no change in tvpe toward the south which is not . 
explicable by assuming, and with every probability, a proto-auwtraloid admix- 
ture increasing inversely to the degree of latitude. If " Scythian " has any precise 
meaning it must refer to the Saka, who appear to have been a dolichocephalic 
people probably ntarly allied to the Indo-Aryans and unable to introduce the 
brachycephahc element even if they entered India in sufficient numbers, which 
is highly improbable. The Turki and Tungits invaders on the other hand were 
of Mongolian uftinities and the type of brachvcephaly which we are considering 
does not appear to belong to that family. In any case Crooke, Haddon, Giuf- 
frida-Ruggeri and Buxton agree in rejecting Risley's diagnosis of the "western 
brachytephaly and Chanda has offered a basis for a much more satisfactory 
hypothesis. He postulates a Tokharian-speuking branch of homo alpinm occu- 
pying the Pamirs which also invaded India only to find the middlo of the Gaugetic 
plain occupied by Vedic Aryans and therefore pushed round them to give rise 
to Grierson's " outer band " of Indo-European languages. The theory of an 
invasion of Alpines from tha Pamirs .as the explanation of west Indian "braeby- 
cephaly may be unreservedly accepted. Indeed there is no other explanation 
which meets the facts. It is accepted by Haddon that " it is evident that there 
M2S0C „, . 
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»*, been a mixture with a strong bn.ehyccphalic stock, wliit-h must Lave Moi.ged 
to t lie Eurasiatic group since there is no trace whatever of Mongolian chsrao 
+ thouch "there w no evidence to suggest when tins immigration took 
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Vailev wheie the Bengali element iu the delta seems very definitely intniMve, 
forming a wedge between Orissa and Assam the-iahabita tits of which off. t many 





similarities of custom, caste, religion and dialect in contrast to intending 
Bengal In support of the hypothesis that the EuraMUtic Alpine etock antedates 
the Ricvedie invasion Giuffr'ida-Rugperi, who otherwise accepts Chandaa view, 
m «v conveniently be quoted. "Evidently", he M yn " the o the 

braAucephah must qo back to a jxe-h istoric epoch ' . The italics are his. \hxon 
(Raaal History of Men, p. 205) suggests " the second or even the thud nulle- 
nium BC" for the intrusion of this type into India, and sup] orts the Kupj om- 
tkm that it preceded the Indo-Arvans. Iu another parage he surest* a move- ' 
ment of Alpines from the Iranian plateau as a result of the expansion of the Indo- 
European Kassites (who were raiding the Babylonian fruntu-r before the end 
of the 3rd millenium B. C), though he does not hiuwlf associate this movement 
with the Alpine extension in India. If we assume that these Alpines .spoke an 
Indo-European language, of which there is no direct evidence, their distnbut.in 
-will fit in well enough with Grierson's theory of the " outer band " of Judo-Aryan 
languages, but it is an assumption which "is not necessary to the hypothesis 
advanced or necessarily relevant to the qu^tion of race, though a«s Chanda hns 
pointed out, Grierson" finds traces of Pisachu dialect*, of Pamiri (jig n. ns far 
south as the Konkan, which supports such an assumption. The t'hitrali (Khnwar) 
are braehycephahc and speak an fndo- Aryan (Dardic) language. The llunza- 
Nagar seem to be of mixed type* and speak Bum-haski, an u inland langmige 
unrelated so far as at present suggested to any recounted group. Khowuri barf a 
Burushaski element which Morgenstierne regards as due to contact. On rson 
' however isavs (L. S. VIII, ii, 6) "over the whole of DardL-tait there is an under- 
. laver of Bum*ha^ki words. The*e words are found far from the present habitat 
of* Burushaski." We may infer that the Burushaski liiLigwge is the original 
indigenous one and that the Pisacha languages are immigrant, n<*Mbly arqtiir<-d 
by the hrachyeephalic Alpines through contact with speakers of an Aryan ton L'ue 
before the pressure of the latter compelled them to migrate- southward*, though 
the Khowari with a Sanskritic tongue appear to be more brachveeplmjie than 
their neighbours the Hunza-Nagara with a Buruahaaki one. The. traditions of 
the pre-Rigvedic wanderings of the Aryans which are recorded in the Av*sta, 
make it probable that the Aryans had come into contact with t he Iranian Alpines |on<j 
before they reached the Punjab (v. infra p. 458,461). From north-wHtern India 
their stream pushed on down through Gujarat, where the 1'iwwha tongue has 
since been overlaid by the midland Aryan (rtV/e Grierson) ami down the west 
coast, where it survives in Marathi and KonkanL In Kanara the language turns 
to a Dravidian one, but the brachycephalie element must have left the coa*t lino 
for it is to be traced on the Mysore plateau (it is very strong in Coorg) wb«pee it 
haa passed to the Tamilnad, missing the Malabar Coast, It may probably be 
supposed to have remained in occupation of the more cultivable areas in north- 
western India till the Rigvedic invasion, and the association of type and fre- 
quently of caste between Gujaiat and Bengal may possibly be put down to the 

* Ripley's measurements were brachycephalie, Leitnnr't meaaticephalio and Dixon's, the only •erica o( 
*ny length, give a mean cephalic index of 77-iC±26. The information as to Dixon's mea#nreniBiit« »M 
fiTCD me by Dr. Cuba who tell* me that he has received in Mm. from Professor Dixon the aeries of U2 ht^U 
measured. 
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dispersal west, south and east caused by the Rigvedic irruption. Associations 
have been recently traced between the Nagar Brahmans of Gujarat and the 
Karaathas of Bengal ; similarly there are Bagdes, Vagris and Bagria in Kolhapur, 
Gujarat and Bengal. Where they have not been disturbed they are peaceable 
and Iuw-abiding cultivators and fishermen but the branch that got unsettled in 
the centre lias never recovered and has ever since been criminally and nomadi- 
cally inclined. This of course is hypothesis not history, but the closely con- 
nected caste of Bauri (Bawaria, Baori, etc.), can be definitely associated 
across India from Jiajputana and Delhi, where it is restless and criminal, to the 
U. P., where it is less so, to Bihar and Bengal where it is a decent and peaceable 
caste closely associated with the Bagdi. Crooke says of it in the U. P. that it 

seems "to fall into two branches — those in the Upper Duab who still 

retaiu some of their original customs and manners " (i.e., the criminal manners 
familinr further west)" and those to the east who. .... .have abandoned their 

original predatory life We suggest that the peaceable Life was the original 
one and that invasion on invasion, for the western Bauria must have suffered 
many, has been responsible for their anti-social proclivities. 

To return to the Alpine immigration one consideration arises of an entirely 
different nature, Recent researches into the racial distribution of blood groups 
have shown that the predominance of group B in India is in strong contrast 
to western Europe, where gToup B is markedly absent. This group however 
increases in south-east Europe, a percentage of 18 being found in Silesia, 20 in 
Warsaw and, by Hoche and Moritsch, even in Vienna, In Russia the percent- 
age of B group blonds rises rapidly, generally exceeding 20 %, reaching 29 in 
Perm and 32 in Krimtwhack, the maximum recorded, and attention may be drawn 
in passing to the psychological affinity between Russia and India which has 
often been pointed out (also v. supra Oh. VI, para. 97). Further south' the per- 
centage ia 20 in Transylvania, 23 in Macedonia. In the far east the percentage 
is higher than in Russia, China rising to 35 %, Malaya to 29 % and Filipinos to 
30 % and in one series even to 44 %, On the other hand the Japanese show 
percentages of B group ranging consistently from 19 to 23. In Africa percent- 
ages of B group go up as hi-di as 2!) 2 but the highest- percentages all seem to 
congregute on the mainland of Asia and the adjoining islands of Indonesia. The 
percentages in India itself run from 37-2 to 41-2, a marked contrast to the per- 
centages noted in England which vary from 7*2 to 10-7 rising to 17-4 in Liver- 
pool where there is probably an appreciable mixture of blood from the crews 
of foreign veasels*. litres' opinion is that it is definitely established that the 
distribution of blood groups in a given population is related to its ethno-anthro- 
pological constitution. Group A decreases going east and south from western 
Europe and B increases inversely, while O is characteristic of long isolated and 
marginal communities such as Australian aborigines, Eskimos and Laplanders. 
If the AB group be also taken into account and the total value of B be taken, 
the results, according to Lattes. show the value of B to he from 12 to 16 in western 
Europe, 2o to 28 in the Balkans. 2H to 43 in Russians. 44 ia Gipsies and Chinese, 
47 in Mini-hurians and 49 in Indians ("Hindus*').' In Koreans the percent- 
age is 39; in Indo-Chinese it falls to 36 and in Malays to 21. In Australian 
aborigines it is 4-3. Malone and Lahiri hi the Indian Journal of Medical 
Research, for April 1929 published some tests taken mostly on Indian troops 
and also on miscellaneous castes of the U. P. and on a number of so called 
" Dra vidians " who-* castes they do not distinguish and who were apparently 
low castes and primitive tribes of upper India, to whom the term 'Dra vidian' ia 
of very doubtful applicatiou indeed. The military eastea they classified in groups 
according to Risley, and these groups it is bettei to ignore. The p. q. r. values 
have therefore been here worked out for the individual castes on Bernstein's 
fornvila, and the race-index on Iliiszfold'a. The results place the Baioch with 
the highest index (1-00), thon the Pathan (-95), Rajputs and Khatris (>88 each), 
" Dravidians " (-81), Jats ("74), Hindus of the U. P, ('72) and Hazaras (-67) last 
as might be expected, since their home is nearest the Pamirs. Taking B group 



* Tliaae figures are &11 taken from Luttea' Individuality nf the Mood, ti-analated by Bortiu, 1932. It maj 
be noted that in that work the l*rm " ludian " ia always used with reference to American Indiana, the tan* 
" Hindu ", perhaps without, it* religious connotation, Uiing until of Indium proper, 
I1220C 
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and Africa. It can hardly be environment , as India and Mauclinria have nothing in 
common, and it has been proved that blood groups are hercdit H ry. The factor can 
hardly be Mongolian as it is not associated with the necessary physique in India or 
in eastern Europe. It is not Arnienoid, as the Armenians have a low percentage " 
of group B, and a similar factor in western Europe bars the Mediterranean and 
Nordic races. By a process of exhaustion the hypothesis is reached that this 
distribution of blood group B must be sought in the brachveepbalie Eurasiatic Tace 
that seems to have spread from a centre in or near the Pamirs. The Ainu have 
been regarded by Haddon as an outlier of the Alpine race, and their likeness to the 
Russian peasant has frequently been remarked* ; t heir blood groups show 32 7 
to 38 5 per cent, of B ; and Haddon in any case thus describes the range of Wto 
eJpinus: — " Galcha, Tajik, Wakhi, etc., of Persia, the Pamirs and neighbouring 
areas, and extending in a north-easterly direction to Manelmria ". Add to that 
the southward extension to the Deccan suggest ed by Chanda and the distribution 
of B blood group fits well enough. One more item testifies to the soundness of tbi* 
view. The Gipsies of Europe show blood groups with 44 per cent, of B, a figure 
approaching the Indian percentage ; and the Romany tongue of the Gipsies of 
Europe, in common that is with Konkani Marat hi, ''still Tetains many forms 
which can best be explained by a Dardic origin " (Grier.«»n, Linquuttir Surrey, T, 
109). The accuracy of the theory can be tested. If it b? correct, the '[""lu^us and 
Malayans should show a lower percentage of B value than the Tamil und a still 
lower percentage than the Kodagu, the Maratha or the Gujarati. 

The Eurasiatic Alpine type, however, is not alone responsible for non Mongo- 
lian brachycephaly in India. The Armenoid type of head, characterised by a* 
very steep and high but flattened occiput and described aa '* hyp.-nbrachycephaiic'' 
occurs frequently enough in India to be noticeable to a watchful ^ye. Thin type 
is probably a specialised off-shoot from the standard Alpine stock and appears to 
have arisen in the highlands of south- we3t Asia in the neighbourhood of which 
isolated communities such as the Druses and the Maronit-es still retain the old type 
with marked purity. While typical of Armenia and Anatolia, it is, generally # 
speaking, still to be found sporadically all over S. E. Europe, Asia Minor and" 
Mesopotamia, mingled in varying proportions with the doliohocphaLc Mediterra- 
nean type. It probably constituted the most important element in the popula- 
tion of Sumer. In a type modified by hybridization, it is common enough in, 
India, but does not seem to be confined to any particular caste though perhaps 
more often noticeable among Brahmans and Banian than among others, and is 
most common iu Dravidian-gpeaking India and in the upland vallcva of the 
east Punjab and the United Provinces. This race appears to haw been at any rate 
partly responsible for th« highly developed civilization of ancient Mesopotamia 
and Asia Minor and in both areas ib has everywhere mingled with the Mediterra- 
nean raee which it found in occupation. As we have Util.j mean* of knowing the 
proportionate contribution by these two races to the early culture of western 
Asia, and thence to India, it will be safer to consider the two together as a blend 

»-vi Rn-!^^^* »W!y been rn^e (on the U.t p^e) tha p^ohologioal affinity bet^«n Indi* 
fartnyMiy Xtrtew for tfowwnber WH, by Ut. Hwld Jenfc. 
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to which the Mediterranean has contributed the most physically, while the Armenoid 
may have contributed more culturally. He is claimed as the principal contribu- 
tor to the culture of Sumer and of Babylon, but the evidence does not seem to 
justify so exclusive a claim.' On the other hand it seems to have been a blend of 
the Armenoid with the Mediterranean which produced the " prospector " type 
associated in western Europe with the early metallic industries and perhaps with 
mcgalithic monuments which seem in the Near East to be the result of " the 
interplay of Cycladic and Mesopotamian cultures It seems likely that this 
type reached. India either in association with the Mediterranean or in their foot- 
steps, the latter being the more likely. Although at least one has been discovered 
at Harappa, no Armenoid skulls appear to have yet been discovered at Mohen- 
jodaro, but the skulls found and preserved from this site are probably all of latish 
date, and do not necessarily represent the early inhabitants, while some of the 
stoue statues are strougly suggestive of the Armenoid type of head. Thurston 
6gures a typically Armenoid skull at p. xlvi of vol. I of Castes and Tribes of Sou- 
thern India as a Hindu skull and speaks of its character as very familiar among all 
sorts and conditions in southern India, and the type is well represented in his 
photograph of a Banajiga. • 

The Mediterranean race appears to be the one that has contributed most to 
the physical composition of the peoples of India, and perhaps also to its culture. 
The centre from which it dispersed appears to have been the eastern Mediterra- 
nean, but that it reached India at a very early date is to be inferred from the 
crania found at Nal in Baluchistan, at Sialkot and at Bayana, which link the 
inhabitants of northern India to the dolichocephalic skulls of similar type found at 
Kish and at Anau. On the evidence of the Indian skulls Sewell and Guha conclude 
that " it would seem probable that the Mediterranean stock had become estab- 
lished in northern India at a period that clearly antedates the civilisation at Nal 
and along the Indus valley, and the differences that have been shown to exist 
between the human remains at Anau, Kish and Nal indicate that a* sufficient 
length of time had elapsed for certain local variations to have become evolved and 
established " {Excavation in Babichkttdn, p. 80). "We may therefore infer that 
northern India was occupied by Mediterraneans before the Armenoid stock began 
to mingle with them, and it is posvsible that they were connected with the Indo- 
nesian race, now submerged, which neems to have left patches of speakers of 
Austroasiatic languages along both sides of the Ganges valley in the course of 
ita migrations. Civilisation, however, appears to have its origins in the ' Fertile 
Crescent ' which Bkirts the hills north of Mesopotamia from Syria to the Persian 
Gulf. This area was also occupied at a very early date by people of the same 
Mediterranean typn, whose area of characterisation was on the shores of that sea 
and whose range in early neolithic times seems to have extended as far as the 
Indian Archipelago along the southern fringe of the mountains that stretch from 
Asia Minor to the Himalayas. They appear to have occupied the earliest sites at 
Susa and at a Inter date to h.vve been also among the early occupants of Anau 
north of those mountains and near the Caspian Sea. Sir Aurel Stein's most - 
rece*nt discoveries in the Zhob valley have yielded stone implements of neolithic 
typo, copper weapons and ornaments and painted pottery closely resembling that 
from culture st rata ascribed to pre-Sumerian times in Mesopotamia sites, under 
conditions indicating prolonged oceupation by a homogeneous culture of the sites 
excavated. Very close similarity is also found with remains from sites in southern 
Seistan, and there is nurked resemblance to material from Mohenjodaro and 
Harappa. It seems likely, howevjer, that the * Fertile Crescent ' contained from 
a very early period an admixture of racial types, and it was perhaps as a result 
of this that civilisation arose there, since " Rivers has shown that the establish- 
ment of contacts between peoples with different training and equipment pro- 
duces new ideas and liberates initiative "* and the Sumerians whose civilisation, 
at any rate in this area if not in the world, is the oldest yet discovered, seem to 
have been of mixed race aud to have included types of both the hypsibrachyce- 
phalic Armenoid and the dolichocephalic Mediterranean.! 

* Peek and Flo tire, Peatantt and Potiert, page 132. 

t Feuke and Fl&ure (PoiaatU* and Pottrrt, page 132) BUgjfest alao the probability of tht presence of some of 
the dulichooeph&lia " Northern stepp»-foLk " (of Aryan aJfiaiticu) and of AJpinea from the Pamir. 
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A combination of Armenoid and Mediterranean is found in India, particularly 
among the Tamils, and that kter-communications took place between the 
Mohenjodaro civilisation and the ancient civilisation of Mesopotamia has been 
demonstrated by the discovery of objects of common type in both areas, and 
Sir John Marshall concludes that there was a " lively intercourse between the 
Indus valley and Elamite and Mesopotamian sites at the end of the fourth 
millenium B. C." The Mohenjodaro civilisation occupied according to Marshall 
the period between 3:250 and 2750 B. C. and its connection with Mesopotamia is 
dated back to its very beginnings. It is assumed by Marshall that it developed 
in India but failing evidence to that effect it seems a much safer hypothesis that 
the main features came in from Mesopotamia, to the early civilisations of which 
it obviously bears a close affinity. Some points of this affinity liave already been 
indicated para. 102 supra), and the fish-cults so numerous in India, but parti- 
cularly in the east and south and on the Malabar Coast, are anotlier ca«e in point, 
but the question with which we are primarily concerned here is that of the race 
or races which imported or developed this civilisation. The worshippers of Indo- 
Aryan gods do not appear to have begun to encroach on the civilisation of 
the f Fertile Crescent ' till towards the end of the third millenium when a period 
of race movement began, possibly occasioned by climatic changes to the north. 
The Indo-European languages were, as we have already seen, preceded in India 
by both Austric and Dravidian languages and have been influenced by both, but 
while there is nothing to indicate that the speakers of the Austric languages Lad 
any advanced culture we find the Dravidian speakers of to-day not only having a 
culture of very great antiquity, but a!bo one very strongly suggestive of Mesopota- 
mian affinities, while its early rnegahthic cults. surviving all over suuthf-rn India 
and sporadically in northern and further India can hardly be considered without 
reference to the megalitbic cultures of the Mediterranean. It is probable that there 
were direct contacts between southern India and Mesopotamia by sea, but the 
«xistence of the Brahui in Baluchistan makes the existence of hind contacts equally 
likely. The Sumerian civilisation at the head of the Persian (inlf seems to have 
been largely dependent on the cultivation of the date ; the Fumerians located their 
Garden of Eden in Dilmun, then also a date-bearing land, where is now Buhhire 
on the coastal route to Makran, and the date is still the staple crop in the valleys 
of the Makran coast on the natural route between the ancient parts of Sunieria 
and the Indus delta, whether the medium of travel be land or cea. Maritime 
communications were certainly de%*elopii)g during the third millenium B, C. but 
early voyages must have been primarily coasting voyages. On the other hand 
a migration by a land route from Mesopotamia wus probably at one tunc a matter 
of much less difficulty than it was found by Alexander's aimy, since at one tune 
the whole of that now inhospitable area was undoubtedly fertile country, and apart 
from the Xal find already mentioned, Sir Aurei Stein's tour in GeUrosia in 1928 
has disclosed scores of sites of ancient habitation yielding pottery, which finks 
. them with the earliest Susa zone, copper objects* and hundreds "of terracotta 
figurines of the mother goddess fas at Mohenjodaro) and of the humped bull 
which is the vahana of Shiva. Everywhere in southern Baluchistan there arc 
remains of enormous dams and bands proving that at one time the land wan elabo- 
rately irrigated and pointing perhaps to the period at which its natural waters 
began to fail on account of climatic charges involving the undertaking of < onser- 
vancy on a larger scale, and we are probably justified in picturing Baluchistan, 
a land of hills and valleys indeed but now barren and sandswept, as five thousand 
years ago a good land of fountains and depths, drinking water of the rain of 
heaven. 

In either case the presence in Baluchistan of the Brahui, speaking a Dra vidian 
language living among remnants of a lost civilization, in a country rendered, 
inhospitable by a change of climate, professing a skin-deep allegiance to Mara 
but in practice worshipping at pre-Islamic shrines and phallic Btoncs (vide Bray, 
Unsw of Baluckutan, 1911, p. 63), and using circles of stones to dance in, end 

f T "J 1 'u Ha T** Vea t0Uad . *i a cor,pof 4001 coining » "«7 percentage 01 nickel. The nickel 
tw *h - M '' hen J od * ro «°PP« « daftly aud it wm .toted »t the Orient*! Contra, in Orford in 1024 
^tthe oaiy copper ore untuning ; *> high a percentage of nickel w M from Oman, lie awiym of this 
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exorcising devils by the dancing of medicine-men lite the people of the Malabar 
Coast, points very suggestively to speakers of Dravidian languages as the ancient 
inhabitants of Moheniodaro and perhaps the givers of culture to India, while the 
fact that they claim Aleppo aa their place of origin and bury their dead to face 
westwards, indicates their ancient connection with Mediterranean. Bloch 
(Bulletin dc la Sorieti de Linguitf ique de Paris, XXV; I owe the reference 
to Dr. Guha) has pointed out a connection between Malto, Kurukh, Kanarese and 
Brahui as distinct from the Gondi, Tamil and Telugu groups, and has indicated 
both the influence of the former group on Kashmiri and Syrian Gypsy, and also 
the very early connection between the Dravidian and Indo-Aryan. languages ; 
he regards the Dravidian languages of the Deccan as having definitely come 
southward? from northern India. Evidence is also forthcoming to indicate that 
Dravidian languages were at one time spoken in Gujarat, while Block's tentative 
suggestion that Brahui might be immigrant from the south-east not only seems 
unlikely on a priori grounds but is rebutted by Morgenstierne in his Re-port on a 
Linguistic Mission to N. W. India (Oslo, 1932). Kapson remarks that the reason 
why the Brahui has not been accepted as representing the Dravidian is that the 
rac ial character of the Brahui is Iranian and he adds that their tribal system is the 
antithesis of the caste system, and uses this argument to explain the change of 
racial character that he believes to have taken place. Haddon, however, Bays of 
the Dehwar and the Brahui that " in all essentials they belong to the dolicho- 
mesocephalic series " and must be regarded as a mixed type, while Bray reports 
that the Brahui ekull ia deliberately rounded in infancy, though babes are alleged 
to be born long-headed. Guha'B opinion, is that they were originally dolichoce- 
phalic but are now mesocephalic verging on brachycephalic as a result of a heavy 
admixture of Balochi blood, while artificial deformation possibly contributes to 
their roundness of head, a roundness which he agrees is accompanied by a long 
face.* Aa U>t their tribal system, it is true that strangers have been incorporated 
in considerable numbers, but there exists, in spite of their undoubtedly mixed 
racial type to-day, a very strong preference among the Brahui fdt endogamy 
{decidedl* suggestive of the caste sj-stem, this) and by one authority the Mama- 
shahi and the Nichari clans and the'Dehwars are specifically reported to be defi- 
nitely endugamous, and these ar8 the oldest and aboriginal groups,/' Sir Denis 
Bray's report of 1911, shows that the traces of a former matrilineal system are 
clear enough, and the story recorded by Lieut. Carloss of his visit to the cave 
dwellings of Gondrani in 1838 (J. A. S. B., March 1839), when he was shown the 
palace of Badul Jamaul, the princess married by the stranger " a son of the King 
of Egypt " who became king of the matrilineal and matrilocal kingdom, is 
exceedingly suggestive of Mediterranean affinities, while the Shrine of Bibi Nani 
near Ilingfaj, also in Las Bcla, is a place of pilgrimage " celebrated from the 
Euphrates to the Ganges " and the resort alike of Muslim and Hindu pilgrims. 
Sir Thomas Holdich tays of it " the object of their veneration is probably the same 
goddt-ss who was known to t he Chaldeans under the same old-world name (Nana) 
a thousand years before the time of Abraham. Nothing testifies so strongly to 
the unchangeable nature of the geographical link formed by Makran between East 
and West than (sw) does this remarkable ziarat hidden away in the deep folds of the . 
Malanmountahi3."t It has already been pointed out (para. 156) that the Dravidian 
language is now being found to have Mesopotajuian and Caucasian affinities, and 
failing evidence to the contrary it is not unreasonable to conclude that the civili 2 
sation of the Indus valley was associated with speakers of Dravidian languages of 
Mediterranean rare with an Armenoid admixture and a developed culture derived 
from the Near East. Indeed tho Brahui themselves regard the Mohenjodaro 
ruins a* the work of their own ancestors,}: though, it seems probable that this may 
be a 9«o.?i-traditiou acquired from tho suggestions of the excavators themselves. 
Moreover though this culture seemB to have disappeared in the Indus valley it 
Beems to have handed on to the later Indo-European invaders the pictographs 

* Total labial length 117-77 ; facial index 89 34 ; nasal index 71 ■ 48 f oephalio index 70-1. 

t Quoted at page 36 of the Lai Brla GaietUer in the actual wfirda here given. Nana or Nanai was the 
mother of Attia and identified with lahtar, Astarte, Artoum. Anaitis or Aphrodite. Alone of her pilgrims 
deroteua and unmarried girls pay no tax to the State. Naiua Devi of the Kulu Valley, where her image •« a 
blank atone 3 ft. high, and of places in Sirmur and "Bilaapor States, and probably elsewhere in the lower Hima- 
laya*, ia liitcly to be the same goddess. 

1 Personal information from Mr. Mackaj, the arohsologut who n« exploring tL» tit*. 
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from which their Brabmi script was derived, and unquestionably a number of 
elements in their language. How then and where did this take plane i The 
cults and customs of Asia Minor are still strong in India, as also the Providian 
ton^ie, but it is clear that the fusion between the earlier civilisation and the 
Rievedic Aryans did not take place iu southern India to which the hitter pene- 
trated only in historic times. It did not . apparently take place in the 
Indus valley and it must therefore have occurred in the Ganges basin wh»re the 
middle kingdom has always been regarded as the true focus of Hindustan and 
the standard for the rest of Sanskrit India both of language and religion. 

This is not only what might be expected on a priori grounds but it fits in con- 
vincingly both with" known facts and with probable hypotheses. Sir John Marshall 
has pointed out that the latest date for the survival of the Mobenjodaro civilisa- 
tion is early in the third miUenium, and he has taken the jar burials «t Ilarappa 
as indicative of the arrival of a fresh people with diilerent customs. The practice 
of fragmented burial in jarsappears to have very strung Iranian associations* and 
the Indus valley is right in the path of the I'i^acha migration from the Iranian 
plateau and the Pamirs to the west coast of India. Her*-, it Booms is the expla- 
nation of the break in continuity between the Indus valley civibsation and the 
arrival of the Rigvedic Aryans. We do not know at what date the Lira vidian 
Bpe&kers pushed southwards to occupy the peninsula, but it se«-ins likely that 
thev must have taken a western route and have penetrated sou'h India before 
the" Alpines came in from the Pamirs. Some of the features «'f south Indian cul- 
ture suggest not merely Asia Minor, the fire walking ceremonies such as are 
common in south India and formed a feature of the worship of Artemis in Cappa- 
docia, but Crete, where there was a cult of snakesf, which indeM were vehicle* 
of the soul throughout Greece, and worship of the mother gi-'M>M, tMid where 
the vogue of slender waists for males is very Buggestive of mediaeval Indian sculp- 
ture, while the popular sport among the Kaltar and MaravarJ of jumping or to 
enraged bulls with sharpened horns to pluck off a cloth put there fur the purpose 
and prove themselves men in the eyes of their women folk is most reminiscent 
not only of the bull-baiting of Provence, where a rosette must be snatched from the 
points of the horns of an infuriated bull, but also of the bull jumping scenes on 
Cretan vases, though in southern India the practice does not extend to somer- 
saults nor to the fairer sex. Terracotta figurines of the mother goddess have been 
excavated in Crete not dissimilar to those from Mohenj<xlaro, and to others excavat- 
ed in 1926-27 in Bihar at Buxar from a site 52 feet below the pr»««;nt Burface 
and 13 feet below the Maurya stratum, indicating the extension of the Indus valley 
culture to the Ganges Valley and the Madhyade^a. The cult of the bull is common 
to the early cultures of Crete, of Egypt, of the Xear East, of the Indus valley and of 
Hindu India. Dr. Guha points out that the brachycephalic admixture extends to 
the Tamilnad but not to the Andhradesa, a conclusion which is sul*;ranti;iied not 
only by the appearance of the people but also by their character, the Tamil being 
far the more pragmatical and more sensible of hard facts and economic values, 
whereas the Telugu has precisely that volatile, artistic and sensitive temperament 
that one is accustomed to associate with the Mediterranean stork. The Telugu, 
perhaps the purest Mediterranean stock in India, has in historic times bet-n pinning 
up north-eastwards along the Coromandel Coast, and apparently the thrust of 
Alpines south -east across the Mysore plateau has failed to follow back not *li -east- 
wards just as it failed to penetrate the high ranges and heavy jungle of the Western 
Ghats which isolated the Malabar Coast "from the brorbyeepbalic intlu. uce. 

If the hypothesis that the civilized inhabitants of the Indus vull. v w-re Dravi- 
diamjpeakers be rejected, the only available alternative w-eros to h* diet they spoke 
some Language of the Munda family. This ia not impossible, and if the language 
of ancient Sumer was agglutinative aa is Dravidian. so also are the Munda lan- 
g 11 ^^- The hypothesis however that the early civilisation of India was Dr.widian 
rather than Munda seems much easier to adopt, thou gh it is still possibl e that it 

• &m for instance Sir J. J. Mudi on Qaurtappu, j ounl . Anthropological tk.-fcty uf UodiUv, JQV, No. 3. 

Z^J,* Tl^ n f 4 COmpan - V ? ^ ,un ' n«**lithic monument* m»ma^ cwu.m, not an-wo^tiv* 
HSiZSL r,U t "?n h ^ Jkm 01 b ? the F ™i"b ^ and Tn£s u " Paphian " but which 

Tln^T™ JT ? ^ k * IX ' kc0 «* Devi Mai qr Devi Mat*-Thc Mother Uoddfft 
r^i^JZ^.Z. IT '! [ U 10 •* nntioed «»* fcht J • boomerar* »iiion K their fffu. 

their d»d and perform ih^ K.mipp» n womhip with the face W tha aortb, 
~^<^7^Z l Z lad * b7iVid ~ Tbenteofe.JTci.uooi.^dfar the bo.V. father'. 
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may have been first Munda-speaking and later Dra vidian ; any how it may be noted 
that tbcMunda themselves speak of Asuras aw metal-using foreigners, while the 
Sanscrit-speakers in their turn used the term asura for a race found by theru in India. 
If both these alto mat ivt?K be rejected we are forced to suppose that the language 
spoken by the Indus vnlley oivilizationhas totally disappeared, a supposition which 
stems, to say the. h ost of it, highly improbable in view of the undoubted survivals iu 
tke fit-Id of religion, and it may here be poiuted out that. Przyluski (ArchhOrmt'ohti 
IV, 2. August. 1932, vide- Indian Antiquary. January 1 S*33) suggests a non-Indo- 
Kujopcan origin for the name of the god Yhhnu ft nd a Dravidian origin for the 
£fod himself. 

The raTly culture of the Mediterraneans and Aimenoids in India may perhaps 
be most conveniently described as pre-Vedic Hinduism. Although this culture dis- 
appeared from the Indus valley, it must have survived across the Jainna with 
sutiirient vigour to react to the Rigvedic, Aryans whom it probably supplied with a 
script, and whose religious beliefs it ultimately submerged in its own philosophy. 
Slater* hiis aptly pointed out thi't Krishna himself was of Naga descent and the 
traditional blue colour in which Hindu art depicts him possibly represents the 
brunette colouring of the Mediterranean as distinguished on the one hand from 
the blond Aryans and on the otLeT from the dusky aboriginals. Slater again points 
out that Sukiu the chief priest of the Asuras is stated by the Mahabharata to have 
become " the spiritual guide of both the Daityaa and the Devas", thus recording 
the success of the prevedic priestly class in imposing their spiritual authority on 
the Aryans also, and this same Sukra, or another one, according to the Vishnu 
Furana said mnnlras for the success of the Asuras and restored to life the Danavas 
elain by Indra. Ilia father was the rishi Bhrigu whose sons were Brahmans and 
priests of the Daityas. Clearly there were Brahmans before the Rigvudi'c Aryans, 
and we must look for the origin of that caste in the priests of the presumably 
Dravid tan-speaking civilisation wdio must have been acquainted with the mathe- 
matical and astronomical knowledge of contemporary Babylonia. At the same 
time it docs not seem possible that the pTevedic Hindu culture can have remained 
unaffected by th? 1 Iranian immigration from the Pamirs, which probably displaced 
it in the Indus valley during the 3rd millenium B.C. It a?enisthat while the greater 
number migrated towards southern India by a western route, enough must have 
penetrated the Ganges valley to affect the physical features of a portion at any 
rate of the population. It is significant that the degree of braehycephaly in the 
Bengali castes decreases from Lrahman downwards if we except the mongoloid 
groups like the Maghs.f We have also seen that enough of the prevedic civilisa- 
tion remained to have a very definite and lasting influence on the religion and culture 
of the Rigvedic Aryans. The Alpine peoples have generally evinced a dis- 
position fur peaceful penetration rather than warlike domination and we may 
conclude t hat the irruption of tin; Pamiri invaders was less violent than that of their 
successors in th« second millenium. and their settlements must have been rural 
rather than urban, in contrast to the Mediterranean- Armenoid culture. In fact 
the bulk of the descendants of the Alpine invaders are probably to be found in the 

C?at cultivating castes of Kunbis, Kurmis and Kapus representing the Tajiks of 
hd (ride Keanc, Man Past and Present, 1920, page 542), and it is worth notice that 
one of tho Tajik tribes is spoken of as " Purmuli or FermuII " ; mutate pj for kw 
and thc-nfc, a philological process familiar enough, and the result is something very 
ne,ir * Kurmi '. The prevedic Mediterraneans probably had a matrilineal system 
wlncli would have facilitated the amalgamation of the Alpines, but it generally 
happens tbfvt people with such a system tend to substitute a patrilineal one where 
the two come into contact, and it is likely that tie* change from a matxilineal to 
a patrilineal system started to take place in upper India as a result of the Pamiri 
immigration, while it is nut unlikely that the same process tended to substitute the 
worship of male for female deities. The process of Hinduisiug the female village 
deities of southern India by providing them with orthodox mule husbands from the 
official Hindu pantheon Ls still perhaps in process. Iq Madura the fisheyed goddess 
Mmakshi is annually so married with great pomp and eclat, but in. th» villages the 
godd.es* in still the real deity and protectress of the people rather than the iv cognised 
Hindu gods. So also in Bengal the Dlia-rm i-yuyi-pa,ddjt ali record* chat Ad>a, the 
mother of the god.-., was married to Shiva with ' traditional ceremonies not enjoined 



* Uravitlian Element in Indian Cvltvr?, pages 55 aqq. 

t Ttiia coBcluaian fa buued oa Rialtsy, Dr. UitWa fignuu not beuig re*«ly at. the time of it ritiiig. 
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in the SLastras but somehow or other accepted as inviolable l.y them and knm „ 
Rtri achara I lit female custom) " performed by women before the ISrahnians olhcmt- 
ed [ (Sarkar Folk Fitment tn //iWh OWe, 23J }, and t he name author maintains 
eLstwi.erethat goddesses have been accorded (iu folk-cuMom presumably) a higher 
potion than the rods. According to the MahabharUa a matri meal avatwn sur- 
vived in mediaeval India in the kingdom of Maiushmati about the >,arbada river, 
where the women had libertv to choose a plurality of husbands, and among the 
Arattas, somewhere apparently in the Punjab, " rb ewe heirs are t heir sisters child- 
ren not thfir own "With the Axceptioti of the Nambudns, w ho follow tLe Kigveda, 
Brahmans in southern India, many of whom at any rate follow the Samaveda 
YaiuxvedaorAtharvavcda, are accustomed to marry the daughter of their mother* 
brother. This, which Dr. Chanda has pointed out to me a« " opposed to the letter 
and spirit of the Bralimanic code " is clearly a survival of 'a matrilim-al system ; 
orthodoxy would appear to enjoin the patrilineaJ prohibition of such marriages. The 
pandvan dvnasty seems to have been originally matrilineal as Tamil poenib are said 
to allude to its founder as a woman, and the tradition recorded by Mega^theneq 
is that it was founded by a daughter of Heracles, while Tliny describes the Indian 
people " gens PaM>m t sola Indonm rrgnala joetnini* The worship of goddesses 
in whose honour annual fair* axe held, is more important in the Himalay as of the 
Punjab and United Provinces than that of the orthodox gotLt, and sueh goddesses, 
though now regarded as incarnations of Devi, are frequently a.s*ociated with 
the worship of snakes, while it seems likely that the Xanagutri Brahmans of Tehri- 
Garhwal represent families which originally traced their descent through t he female 
line (nana— mother's brother). It is po&eible that the Pirmcha variety of the Indo- 
European tongue was introduced at the same time as the Eura-siat ic Alpine stock 
from the Pamirs, and either pasoed on to the Rigvedic Aryans the peculiarities 
it retained from the Dra vidian it replaced, or never completely displaced its prede- 
cessor as the prevailing vernacular. An alternative hypothesis might be that the 
Pamiri stock did not cross the Jamna but migrated eastwards down its right bank 
thus leaving more or less intact the prevedic Hindus east of the Jamna and 
north ofthe Ganges until the narrowing of the valley toward* tIu*trijuiu tion of the 
Son, the Ganges and the Gogra urged it across. However that may be, it is 
clear that the penetration of the Alpine element was much more limited in the 
east than in the west and that in the former at any r»te it did nut obliterate 
the pre-existing culture. 

This prevedic Hindu culture, modified somewhat in all probabilit v bv contact 
with the Alpine, must have still been vigorous enough in tin: Madhyad*»aa to react 
to the stimulus of the Rigvedic Aryans, when the.se invaders, near t ou->in.- of the 
Halites who about the same time overthrew the rulers of HuhvW. and established 
themselves as lords of Mitanni, occupied the Punjab about the middle of the 2nd 
mi'lenium B. C. Their previous traditions as gleaned from the A \\-?tu art- conveni- 
ently summarised by Peake and Fleure [Merchant Venturer* m Btws, page, 13'i). 
Driven from their northern home on account of its Knowing ire-bound and 
umnhabitable tley moved south to Sughda (Sogdiana) ai d Mura (Merv, Bokhara). 
Locusts and hostile tribes drove them to Bakhdi (Baikh) whence they moved to 
Nisaya 1 here they divided one part going to Harovu (Hera) and the other 
probably to Kabul and thence to the Punjab at a date 'not later than 1400 B. C. ^ 
and probably a century or so earlier. Their occupation of the country l*tween the 
Indus and the Jamna, where the Rigveda seems to have been composed, but not 
written, must have taken the form of migratory movement and was probably effect- 
ed without much difficulty. The description of their enemies as «• noLluwT suggests 
conflict with tnbes of proto-australoid affinities, and there seems every probability 
that tribes such as the Bhils and the Chodhras would have continued to occupy 
hill and forest areas in sp.te of the Mediterranean and Alpine migrations. If . 
* P TjS? c i vlllSati0n m the lQdus vaIie y h ^ «*Uy declined, this may ba ve enabl- 
the avth hymn of the first book of the Rigveda, of the cities, castles and great wealth 
civil SJST 7 Z T T 0m T f0lkbath6d themselves in milk, suggests th^Ahe ancient 
Xr^nrri it » not inside but that many 

tSaoVr " m,,t "^« miliary troops or as allies against 
mt^oU ^Tr^J^ r 8 f 0mm ° n eQOU S h « miiaeval India. The develop- 

deJcriW bvK^Jn 1 ^ t<K>k ^ at the <* ^ mvt "» on 

Ascribed by Kapson as a colonising stage in contrast to that of maw migration. It if 
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just at such a stage that amalgamation with the pre-existing inhabitants is most likely, 
and the influence of the latter can clearly be traced in the change in vedic religion 
which appears even in the tenth book of the Rigveda, and in the Yajurveda, as well 
as in the Atharvaveda, for this last consist3, x prineipally at any rate, of magic while 
the pantheistic philosophy liiter developed in the Upanishada is already apparent 
in the tenth book of the Rigveda. Pargiter points out that though the name of 
the compiler of the Rigveda was well known to the later epic and pauranio tradition, 
the very mention of Yyasa ia ignored or suppressed in Vedic literature. It is pos- 
sible to infer from this that the immediate post-Rigvedic brahmana may have been 
the inheritors of the prevedic tradition which was adverse to the Rigveda and sup- 
ported the indigenous deities by preference. It is possible that the contest between 
YasLstha and Viswamitra, as a result or which the Kshattriya became a Brah- 
man, may symbolise the amalgamation of the two cultures, and Viswamitra's 
formal renunciation of Kshattriya ways the final ascendancy of the pre-Aryan 
religion. In any case it is more than probable that the post-Rigvedic literature, in 
which the 10th book of the Rigveda must be included, would contain importations 
from pre-Kigvedic indigenous tradition, while the cerebral letters acquired by the 
Indo-Aryan from the indigenous languages " play an increasingly important part 
in the development of Indo-Aryan in its subsequent phases ", just as the use 
of rice and the areca nut, equally of pre- Aryan oiigin, have affected the subsequent 
developments on the cultural side. The development of the art of writing from the 
prevedif pictographs must have gone on simultaneously and was, as suggested bv 
Alacdonell, no doubt first used for purely secular purposes arid was not at first 
regarded a3 proper for application to religious hymns and tormulae. This would 
fit in well with its derivation from the signs on the Mohen;odaro seals which 
etiem to have been primarily used for commerce, as cotton fabric beaiing a seal 
impressed with an Indus valley stamp has been recovered from a prehistoric Bite 
in Iraq^. It seems unlikely in the extreme that the language, religion and culture 
pf the invaders could have been influenced by the pre-existing civilisation without 
*n admixture oi race taking place, aud the lact that latei tradition and literature 
definitely describes some of the rishis and their descendants as non-Aryan, indicates, 
that this admixture extended to the priesthood* as it probably did to all otner 
glasses. Thus the legends of the origin of the Baidhyas of Bengal, a caste not only 
of acknowledged respectability, nnd the repository of traditional medical knowledge, 
but aku one which provided a ruling dyn.isty in the Xlth century A. D.,have been 
justly interpreted as indicating a matrilineal origin (v. Risley, Census of Indies 
J901, I, Ethnographic Appendices paije 185), while another version definitely 
Scribes their descent as pratilotm in spite of its being ascribed to the Twin Brethren 
pf Vedio mythology. It is tempting to Bee in the two strains the origin of the two 
great Rajput houses of the Sun and of the Moon, the latter typical of Jlesopotamian 
cults while the former is more suggestive of the Rigveda. The Agnikula branch 
v?as probably added at a later data to include the conquering families of Hun or 
?aka origin. On the other hand the Brahman in the Rigveda seema to have been 
second in social importance to the Rajanya anil it seems not impossible that tradi- 
tions of th^ eoollkt between the JrSrahmuns and the Kakattriyas and the exter- 
mination of the latter by Para^urama, reoiiiaent 3 revolt against the Aryan aristo- 
cracy led by a priestly dus* of mixed origin, whim would naturally have the support 
pf the people in general. In the United Provinces the population from Brahman 
downward is piedotnmuntly dolichocephalic, but as the Mediterraneans were no 
less dolichocephalic than the ( ') ppoto-N'ordie Aryans, *the Armenoid admixture 
being probably slight, their fusion with the Aryans would not be traceable in the 
cephalic index, though it would tend to a substitution of dark hair and eyes for the 
fairer inlouiing of the Aryans. The element of braehycephaly introduced by the 
Alpiuca would be again modified in the direction 01 dolichocephaly by the new 
pqiuera, and it is thus that we find in all the castes of Bihar a higher degree of 
trachycophaly than in the United 'Provinces where the Rigvedic Aryan ekmient 
is the stronger, On the othwr hand the plutyrrhine element,' indicating the proto- 
australoid strain ia fairly constant in both raoes and appears with little respective 
variation in the two provinces, for matanoe, in tLo cultivating Brahmana or the 
Kurniis, though the cephalic indices diKer considerably. Thus in Risley's arrange- 
ment by nasal indices [Vwph India, Appendix ill, suiuwary of measurements, 
4ryo-lJravidvm type) the custom of the U. P. and of Bihar appear almost alternately, 
but. A the aeries be re-arranged by cephalic indices the Bihar castes fall into a separate 

♦ Soma (J tie rinhi* ftotualty appear to hav d had « »ort of tofemwtio origin ascrihod to tiiem' ,: Ao'liola 
Muni was bora of an elephant, and iieslia Vin$a\» qf <uj owl, 6 tid -4gft*tyt» Jkluql ftoi» th? ofatfi ttowor, and 
Kftusik* Muiu from the ku»ha grwa, *nd JLopila f rt>tu a inimk«v, etc." (Quoted by Wilson, Indxan Cuttt, I caiie 
BUT, from the Vajra SUwhi, a Buddlilst evtra). ' 
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group of 74 and over. Kisley's apophthegm that the nasal m«W indicate the social 
nrerid^nw of anvraste was true enough, but he fouled U) distinguish between tha 
Jroro^ustraloids. the true aborigines of India if it be com* t that their t WetcrU- 
tion was in India 'itself, and the Mediterranean, likew ise _ dolichocephalic but li j.ta- 
rrhine not rlatrrrhine. who seen* to have mtroducet* civilisation and the art of 
working in metal. Even to-dav in the i teccan an artisan who di^s too poor to 
be burned is buried in a stone-lined grave of dolmen pattern w hile a cultKator 
is put into a plain earth grave. Kialey'a claudication also failed to diagnose accur- 
ately the origin of bnurhvcephaly in western India, and it* extension across, 
India to Bengal interrupted as it is by the dolichocephalic dements whk h both 
preceded and followed it. As pointed out by Child <;, the great gift of the Aryans 
to India was neither their religion nor their physique but a vastly superior 
language with its corresponding opportunities for mental and tultuxal develop- 
ment. 

It is not suggested that the al*>ve views are the final word on race in India, but 
it is submitted that the hypotheses put forward do oiter a scheme into which the fact 
at present known will fit without distortion, and it will perhaps 1"' convenient at 
this point briefly to recapitulate. The earliest occupants of India were probably 
of the Negrito race, but they have Mt little trace on the ran inland of the [*■ niimila. 
The Protoaustraloids who followed them and whose origin nui^t be sought in 
Palestine, where up to the present the earliest ancestors of their rare have been 
found*, may claim to be the true aborigines on the ground tint their racial type 
was ultimately fixed in India. They were followed by an early hraneh probably 
of the Mediterranean race, speaking an agglutinative tongue from w hich the pre- 
sent Austroasiatic languages are derived, which migrated down the lianas valley 
mingling no doubt with the Protoaustraloids and in the van at any rat<* penetrating 
to the farthest south-east of the Asiatic continent. This early branch of the Medi- 
terranean race may have carried with it the beginnings of culture with a rudimen- 
tary knowledge of agriculture. They may also have taken the practice of erecting 
rude stone monuments and perhaps of primitive navigation. This migration was 
followed by a later immigration of civilised Mediterranean* from the Persian Gulf, 
but ultimately from eastern Europe, who brought with tlem the knowledge of 
metals but not of iron and were followed by later wa\es of immigrant a and a 
generally advanced culture, which maintained a eorui.-ef :>m wit h the cities of 
Mesopotamia .and evolved or developed the prehistoric civilisation of the Indus 
▼alley and in all probability a similar civilisation in the Ganges valley. All 
these iramifrranta were of the dolichocephalic type, but mixed with this last 
race, possibly even with the first comers but in any case as kit* r settlers, was 
a brachycephalic element coming ultimately from the Anatolian plateau in 
the form of the Armenoid branch of the Alpine race. The civili.sat.Mn which 
arose in India under the auspices of these, races had developed by the end of the 
4th millenium B.C. a high standard of comfort, art and sanitation in cjt y life, 
and a religion which bears many resemblances to the earlier religions of 
the eastern Mediterranean. The language in un; was probablv Dravidian, and there 
was a pictographic script analogous to those in use in prehistoric Mesopotamia. 
This cmhsation was flooded in the west during the third miller.Mim K ('. bv mi immi- 
gration from the Iranian plateau and the Pamirs of a brarhvci-phala* race speaking 
perhaps an Indo-European language of the Pisacha or lWdic familv, the main 
course of which migratwn went down the west of India and arWtl.e Mysore 
Plateau to the south, mfamg the Malabar coast which has thus preserved much of 
the ancient civilisation of Dravidian-speaking India. Another branch of these 
immigrants fewer in number penetrated the Ganges valley but was not strong enough 
vo obliterate the Arrnenoid-Mediterranean civilisation, though it probably modified 
« a good deal Meanwhile in the extreme east of India other movements were 
SJf'/l 1 G T a fi'^P"^ race movement of the southern Mongoloids 
Sflnpni V* v he . 7 v Bcn ^ al an<1 mt0 Indonesia, which had some reflex 

migration mto the Punjab, which first occupied the area between the Indus and the 
th^ltl A Cnt CfA ° meS tLe Janina into Hindustan. These imposed 

sShTir.! P * 0n tb V Ur T ,n « "^^wn «»ere, which so reacted to thin powerful 
mSS-Tw P T ^° mtbe comUn ^ Serial the philosophy, religon, art 
Znte t^hh T the gl0ry ° f ancicnt Inflk . tho "Sb it yet reniams for the desoen- 

^tett tZu 7i T i-™ ^^^Plisbthe vision of the Bharishya Purana and 
mute the people s of I adja m the Mn ^ of thm tQ ^ pf onp ^ & ^ ^ 

• UaJ«i tLa r«»Uj t ottnd remam. of " Bote m M " in J«v« r .™. to U wriicr. 
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CHAPTER am.r-CJ*TX, TRIBE AND RACK. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 



Face. Tribe or Cut* 



1 

A]mer-M«rw*r*. 

1. firaii m&u 

2. Chuaar 

3. Daroga 

4. Dhob- 

5. Gujar 
». Jat 

7. Kumhar 

8. Rajput 

9. TeB 

10. Anglo- Indiana 

11. Europeans .. 
BritiA StAjttU 
QOvrt 

Assam. 

1. Bnhman 

2. Dbobi 

3. KavMtha .. 

4. Kunstti * . . 
£ Mali 
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ft. Rabha 

P. TeiiaodTili .. 
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1. Deb war 
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6. Dhobi 
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4-J 


41 


5-3 


3. Berad (Bedar) 


206,81*3 


186,434 


184,871 


+22,012 


6-8 


70 


6-3 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I — rotttrf. 

Net 

T 

Population in 



Tftnutwn Number per mill* at the tou] 
Lneream population of Ptnvinoe, State 
or A fancy. 



Race, Tribe or Cast** 



1031. 

a. 



1921. 



1911. 
4 



(4-1 
IVcrraw 

(~>- 

k 1011-31. 
ft 



1931. 
6 



1021. 
7 



Bomb*]T — {inriuding W. I. 8. 



Bunn£ 



mi. 



4, Bh«agi lH»l*lUior) .. 


123.375 


121,7*7 


140,114 


—12,339 


4-2 


4-6 




6. Bohr* 


137.957 


132^99 


124,011 


+ 11.946 


4-6 


4-9 


4-7 


A. Brahman .. 


1,128,941 


1.030,119 


1.007.6M 


+ 61.2tf0 


37-1 


38 5 


39-4 


7. Chambhar .. 


337.9S2 


2*2,400 


3M.m 


+ 35,446 


111 


10 6 


ii a 


8. Dbobi 


84.348 


79,732 


79.7C7 


+4.041 


18 


30 


2-9 


9. Kunbi {inohiding Ui» 


6.434,861 


5,832.493 


$,769,726 


+ t*«m,13o 


211-7 


216-0 


2130 


Hi*)- % 
















10. Kambh&r 


297,700 


265,81ft 


254,5*2 


+43,158 


9 8 


9 9 


9 4 


11. MfOiur (Koliya and Dhed) 


1,438.5.10 


1.337,463 


1,470,992 


—32.442 


473 


50 0 


54-3 


12. 3Iaag(Madig) 


5(6,938 


259,427 


274,037 


+ 35.901 


10 J 


• 7 


10-1 


13. Rajput . . 


579,153 


471718 


467,723 


+ 121.43* 


19-1 


17 7 


16 9 


14. TeU 


187,06* 


167,146 


168.S4S 


+ loxi 


It 


6 2 


6-1 


16. Yaddar (Od) . . 


110,603 


99,810 


102,842 


+ 7.661 


It 


3 7 


8-8 


16. Yaghri 


f 89,067 


86,11* 


82,016 


+7.r«i 


2 9 


3 2 


3-0 


17. Anglo-Indiana 


10,046 


10,5*3 


9,176 


+7.471 


0-6 


0-4 


01 


18. European .. 


26,533 


33,853 


32.727 


—6.194 


08 


13 


11 


BnUA Subjects 


24,336 


31,041 


fJ,$M 


— 4,K45 


*•* 


IS 


l'l 


Otktrt 


tJ95 


2,822 


3,744 


—1.549 


0 1 


01 


01 



1. Arakaneae 


• * 


. . 259, 866* 


300,828 


344.123 


—84.267 


17-7 


22 8 


28-4 


2. Burmese 




8.506.031 


7.824,191 


7,479.433+1,116.598 


6*>« 1 


5V2 1 


617-4 


3. OtW Bormaat 


.. 316,222 


256,011 


145,834 


+ 169.3*3 


21-6 


21-6 


12 0 


4. Zerbadi 


* ■ 


.. 122,705 


94,270 


59,720 


+«S,97ft 


'TB-4 


71 


4 9 


6. Anglo- India* 




19,200 


16,688 


11.106 


+ 8.0S4 


11 


11 


0 9 


European* 




11.651 


8,685 


13,443 


—1,792 


0-9 


0-7 


1-1 


Bnliik SubjeeU 


10,627 


7J28 


1U2S 


— I £01 


07 


V t 


10 


OOun 




1.02* 


S37 


1.615 


' —09/ 


'0-1 


' 01 


01 


Central Province* 
Bern. 


and 














1. Ahir 




.. 818,106 


602,747 


738,192 


+ 79.013 


45 6 


37-7 


460 


2. Basjara 




.. 155,353 


122,973 


166,505 


—14,152 


8-6 


T-7 


106 


3. Baaor 


• * 


64,987 


44,046 


62.947 


+ 2.040 


2 1 


2-8 


3-8 


4. Brahman 


■ a 


.. 617,766 


457,377 


445,744 


+ 72.621 


US 


24 6 


27-8 


6. Dbobi 




.. 187.594 


165,624 


166,427 


i- 22.107 


10-4 


101 


10-3 


6. Kayattba 




38,829 


34,330 


33,684 


+ 6,24* 


2 2 


ai 


3-1 


7. Kewat 




.. 197,035 


174,542 


169.396 


+ 27.640 


11-0 


10-9 


10 6 


6. Kori 




* a 34*904 


38,203 


39,628 


—4,634 


1» 


24 


2 6 


V. Kumhar 


a a 


131,311 


121,408 


118,520 


+12,731 


7-8 


7-6 


7-4 


10. KudH 


m a 


1.281.1&4 


1,253,306 


1,856,734 


—75,560 


711 


78-4 


84-6 


11. Knrmi 




317,399 


301,747 


302,588 


+ 14,811 


17-6 


18-9 


18-9 


12, LodM (Lodia) 


318,577 


295,612 


313.900 


+ 4,67? 


17-7 


18-6 


190 


IX Hang 




101,226 


84,239 


83,640 


+ 17,666 


..»« 


. 5 8 


6-1 


14. Haratha. 


* a 


.. 287.189 


206,144 


93,901 


+193,288 


16 0 


12-0 


0-9 


IB. Mehra 


• * 


.. 1,907,962 


1,170,737 


1.166;i77 


+ 142,786 


.72-7 


73 3 


72-7 


16. Nai 


• * 


... 133,256 


160.127 


148,760 


—15,494 


7-4 


100 


9 3 


17. Rajput 


a • 


606,087 


455,906 


441,231 


+64,856 


28- 1 


28-6 


270 


18. Ten 
• 


1,022,881 990,240 
Tnefadei 61,615 Arakan Hulima. 


869,370 


+ 153,611 


66 9 


.. 65 -7 


54-2 



fHera Nrfar* <xdy to Dana, Intha, Taroyan Yabein, Hpou, Taungyo and Yaw. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE \—co*td. 

Net 

▼anAtion Number per mille of the total 
Population in Increase population oi Prorinoa, State 

(+) arAgenoy. 
Rrob, Tribe or CWto. * Dean&ae 







ii 1 1 * 








*. 






, — 

1931. 


1921, 


1911. 


1911-31. 


1931. 


1921. 


1911. . 


1 


Q 
m 


9 
v 


A 
• 


J! 


A 

V 


• 


a 
V 


Central Province* and 
Bfltar — ooHeltL. 
















1 0 A n oln-T t\A\ mil 


5,060 


3,574 


3,488 




0-3 


0-2 


v m 


SO. European! , * 


6.650 


6,892 


7,333 


—1,683 


0-3 


0-4 


0-5 


BrtJuA Subjects 


6,124 


5,627 


7,033 


— 1,909 


0 3 


0'4 


0-4 


Other* 


526 


265 


300 


+226 


0 0 


00 


0-Q 


Coorj- 
















1 Pra)nnfln _ . „ „ 


2,723 


6,187 


2,621 


+202 


16-7 


37-8 


14*4 


ft If r^iUTA 


41,026 


44,476 


39.228 


•4-1 798 


261-3 


271 -a 




hi muuu^ * * ■ * 


(1,867 


7,335 


7,394 


627 


42-0 


44-8 


-19- a 


•1 VftleWaliirfc 


7,948 


7,761 


10,576 


—2,628 


48 <7 


47-3 


AA.«i 

W 4 




84 


47 


138 


/-.4 


0-5 


0-3 


v o 


A l^iipniwuiB _ . 
ijuruynuiB * ■ • * 


138 


166 


207 


ga 


0-8 




1 i9 


ArtiuA Ruhifrts 

JLJW "MOT A-J BwrM^ * ft 


122 


94 


174 


—62 


0-7 




7. /I 


CHhert . . , . 


IS 


62 


33 


—17 


0-1 




IT «v 


Madras (tnetwJtnj CotXi* 
and Tmvancowf, 
















1. Am batten (Bwb©r«) . , 


362,592 


266,532 


234.876 


+127,716 


6-7 


6-3 


6-1 


2. Brahman >. 


1.473,836 


1,664,111 


1,401.666 


+72,270 


27-6 


32-7 


30-3 


3. Cfaakkoliyan , . 


613,942 


650.245 


629,060 


+84,882 


11-5 


11-6 


11-4 


4. M&rav&n 


437,411 


469,786 


373.138 


+64,273 


8-2 


- 96 


81 


6. PaJUn 


857,329 


878,689 


877.354 


—20,025 


180 


18-4 


19 0 


0. Telag* 


609,089 


604,123 


498,762 


+200,327 


131 


12*8 


10-8 


7. Vaniyan 


250,449 


220.117 


211,037 


+39.412 


4-7 


4-6 


4-6 


8. Vannan 


215,360 


252,695 


288,447 


—73,091 


4 0 


6-3 


6-2 


0. Anglo- Indiana .. 


31,201 


29,495 


30,219 


+982 


0-fl 


0-6 


0-7 


10. European* •■ • » 


13,076 


11,291 


16.382 


—2,306 


0-2 


0-2 


0-3 


Brit irk Subject* 


IWOi 


10.1S2 


13J0S 


—1,804 


0<2 


0-2 


0-3 


Other* 


1.872 


1.109 


2,274 


—402 




0 0 


00 


North West Frontier 
Pro v loo©. 
















1. Arora 


4L\ A fit 




Dt>,£lO 


—7 .old 


13*1 


13-6 


18-1 


• 

2. Brahman . . 


1*7 ww. 


11 QUA 


14 <V)Q 


1 Q QAO 

+ o,Vw2 




4-3 


3-6 


3. Dhobi . . 


1 1 JJ7rt 
1 J .o(\> 




14,5 i i 


— 0,UU7 


a*C 


.3-7 


a-o 


1, Knat^l • ■ • ■ 




A A *J&9 


OO. i~\f 


— o / * 


7-C 


8-8 


9-4 


5. K uniliar . . 




ft A f\KA 






60 


4-7 


6-0 


S. Nai 


■)"* 04 0 1 


JS7,oJG 


OA 

34,777 


+2,466 


6-8 


6-4 


6-6 


7. Teli 


n 1 TO- 


1 1 AAA 

J 1,4*0 




+ 247 


1*6 


3-3 


1-8 


S. Anglo-Indians ■ . 


m 


200 


100 


+ 61 


0-Q 


00 


00 


0. Europeans .. 


11,576 


10,473 


6.741 


+6,836 


.2-5 


21 


1-5 


Britith Suljeci* 


U>543 


10,453 


6,698 


+5,*45 


2S 


tl 


1-5 


Other* 

•> 


33 


20 


43 


— 10 


00 


00 


0 0 


Punjab (■inoiuding Dtlhi). 
















1. Ahir 


234,984 


213,889 


208,594 


+26.390 


81 


.M 


8-6 


2. Arain 


1,334,629 


1,093>U« 


977,601 


+357,028 


46-8 


42-7 


40-4 


3. Arora . . . » 


775.734 


716,416 


673,866 


+ 102,069 


26-6 


28 q 


27-8 


4. Brahman . . . . 


1.10S.9O8 


1,036,668 


1,017,743 


+B1.16B 


381 


40-6 


42*0 


6. Chaniar •• 


l f I48,271 


1,186,243 


1,139,941 


+8,330 


39-4 


46-3 


47-1 


fl, Cthimba * . . . 


96,269 


' 126,670 


129.338 


.--33,069 


3-3 


4-9 


61 















418 CHAPTEr. XII. — C A?TT.. TRIES AXD EACE. 

m 

Trithur te saw a single spechurn of a c'resccs>t-sh.Tvd ciou. :-o;-pfir! treas: 



v. 




WORM BTNAYAOI TRIBE.MALABARCOAST 



'£* tU CocAim date 



ornament extn mely suggestive of Oceania, which w&a an obsolete crhanseut f :»nnerlr 
used by the 2?ayalU. a wandering jungle tribe of Malabar. B^i is possi- 
ble thai these srtay parallels are to te connected with the Malabar Coast, which Indo- 
nesian voyagers have tmqiiestknably reached at one time or another. It also seems 
possiblethat the vagae suggestion of the mongoloid, which is so often given bv the 
appearance of the tiiinien of Che ta Xagpur, of B as tar State in the Central Provinces 
and of the Madras Agency Tracts, may be due to a strain of I'areoecn blood which 
has come in by sea from the east. One is insistently reminded in these areas of tie 
Assam hill tribes, and both Haddon and Burton have drawn attention to this strain, 
which struck the present writer quite independently and contrary to his expecta- 
tions ; and the admitted proto-australoid element in ties? tribes* is no obstacle to 
this, since it must have extended at some period throughout what is now the archi- 
pelago to the Australian Continent, apart from the probability of its absorption cn 
the mainland. Haddon says (Rare* of Men. page ICS) " there is something in the 
fac ial appearance c f many Kobiians which enables an observer to pick out a typical 
inhabitant of Chora Xa2pur from a crowd of southern Dra vidians and anions some 



(Munda, etc.) there is often a reminiscence of Mongploi 1 traits ard the truth of 
this is incontestable- A noticeable feature in the legends of the LIU tribes of Assam 
is the story of a tremendous cataclysm in which the world was overwhelmed 
by £re followed by darkness and a formidable rise of waters. This tradition 
seems to be shared by the Muudas, and the Santals have a story of a ra in of fire 
though apparently without a fiood, while the Andamanese, the Xlcobarese and mo?t 
of the peoples of the Indian Archipelago have a somewhat similar story of a nood. 
though the preliminary rain of fire does not seem to appear in the accounts recorded, 
although a reminiscence of it perhaps aj pears in the Ongtong Java myth (fvfc 
Frazer, Myths of the Origin C-f Fire, page 53) .and both in this and in one of the Sumatra 
myths there is a reference to the depression or submergence of the hud lie low sea 
level, while the volcanic cataclysm is possibly to be seen in the Madagascar myth 
of the contest between Fire and Water. In the case of the eastern Assam hill 
tribes, however, the stories of the cataclysm occur repeatedly anl all agree in indicat- 
ing that the survivors of the rain of fire were driven by great foods up into the bills, 
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Ket 

variation Number per tnille of the total 
, . Population in Increase ■ population of Province, State 

, ' (+) • or Agency. 

Baca, Triba or Cast* Decrease 

(->• 



1 




1931. 
2 


1921. 
3 


1911. 
4 


1911-31. 
6 


r 

1931. 
6 


7 


8 


Baroda State — eonM, 


















V. Mnratha , . 




12,165 


13,328 


14,786 


—2,820 


5*0 




7*3 


10. Vagbri 




35,806 


30,659 


28,129 


+7,676 , 


14-7 


14*4 


13-8 


11. Anglo-Indiana 


• • 


63 


44 


82 


' —19 


0-0 


■ 0-0 


0-0 


12. Europeans .. 


* « 


135 


103 


159 


—24 


0-1 


0-0 


0-1 


British SubjttU 


■ ■ 


111 


so 


m 


—12 


0-0 


0-0 


0-1 

> 


Others 




24 


23 


39 


—12 


. 0.0 


0-0 


O'O 


Central India Agency (in- 
cluding Gwalior State). 
















1, Aliir . ./ 


* • 


364,484 


351,822 


325,719 


+38,745 


35' 9 


38-2 


34-8 


2. Baniya 




212,234 


291,02a 


83,247 +128,987 


20-9 


31-6 


8-9 


3. B&DHf hoi (Basor) 


* * 


56,461 


65,641 


62,466 


+3,986 


6-0 


6-1 


5-6 


4. Brahman 


* • 


809,503 


715,509 


986,206 


—116,703 


85-6 


77-8 


106-3 


0. Chamar .. 


* • 


629,847 


623,488 


859,438 


+70,409 


91 -6 


89-6 


91-7 


0, Dhobi 




05.3tv5 


sieos 


82,405 


+12,980 


9-4 


9-0 


8-8 


7. Kayaatha ■ 




71,013 


61,526 


71,392 


—374 


7'0 


6-7 


7-6 


8. Kunbi 




42,182 


78,863 


a 




4-2 


8-6 


. • 


9. Kurmi 


. 4 




211,190 


215,359 


+37,589 


24-9 


23 0 


230 


10. Kumhar .. 


* . 


161,507 


137,753 


145,274 


+ 16,233 


16-9 


15-0 


15-5 


11. Lodbi 




227,327 


222,658 


228.235 


—908 


22-4 


£4-2 


24-4 


12. Nai 




150.322 


138.564 


156.395 


—6,073 


• 14-8 


15-1 


16-7 


13. Rajput 




782,018 


643,521 


755,819 


+26.199 


77-0 


700 


80-7 


14. Teli 


» » 


196,090 


173,604 


lS6,82o 


+9,870 


19-4 


18-9 


19-9 


16. Anglo-Indiana 




807 


TOO 


565 


+302 


0-1 


0-1 


0-1 


18. European* • . 




2.588 


4,142 


4,582 


—1,994 


0-3 


0-5 


0-6 


British Subjtett 




2 Ml 


3,S6S 


3,963 


—1,507 


0 2 


04 


04 


Others 




127 


274 


614 


—487 


00 


0-0 


O'l 


Hyderabad State. 


















1. Balija . . 


■ ■ 


39,300 


33,364 


• 




2-7 


2-7 


* 


2. Bedar (Bandar) 




237,774 


237,741 


208,096 


+29,678 


16-6 


191 


16-8 


3. Brahtuau. 


• . 


370,468 


247.126 


261,241 


+ 115,227 


261 


19-8 


19-5 


4. Chambhar (Madiga, Mang, 1,281,092 
Mochi). 


1,112,577 


1,222,993 


+58,099 


88-7 


89-2 


91-4 


5. Kumhar (Kummara) 


t * 


154,148 


IX 1,14) 1 


151,086 


+2.162 


10*7 


- 9-4 


11-4 


6. KuriE* . . 




173,318 


166,189 


144.G&8 


+28,630 


Xm v 


u O 


tA.fi 

JtU o 


7. Mahax (Mala, Pbe»r) 


4 . 


1,078,539 


922,023 


1,137,589 


—61,050 


74-6 


73-9 


851 


&. Telaga (Munnur, Mutrasi) 


966,190 


883,206 


947,748 


+18,444 


66-9 


70-8 


70-9 


9. Waddar 




138,082 


107,608 


131,799 


+6,283 


9-6 


8-6 


99 


10. Wanjuti (Batijara, Lam- 
bada). ' 


371,402 


2«3,844 


435,322 


—63,920 


25-7 


21-2 


32-6 


11. Anglo-Indiana 


9 4 


3,370 


2,237 


3,004 


+366 


0-2 


0-2 


0-2 


12. European* .. 


• 4 


2,627 


3,690 


5,384 


—2,757 


0-2 


0-3 


0-4 


British 3ubjeeis 


• » 


1,853 


3,503 


6,230 


—3,377 


0-1 


0-3 


0-4 


Others • • 


4 4 


m 


187 


154 


+M0 


00 


9-0, 


00 


Jammu and Kashmir State 
















1. Arain «T. 


* * 


22,922 


26,370 


20,621 


+2,301 


6-3 


7-9 


6-5 


2. Bafinda 


4 4 


33,872 


28,162 


26,830 


+7,042 


9-3 


8-6 


6-5 


8. Brahman ,« 


» ■ 


253,529 


190,187 


241,362 


+ 12,167 


69-5 


67-8 


76-4 


4. Chamar (Chamiar) 


• ft 


41,220 


39,091 


39,099 


+2.121 


11-3 


11-8 


" 12-4 



• Figure* not available, 
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Population in 



Raoa. Tribe or Out* 



Net 
Ymriatkai 

Increase 
<+)' 
Decrease 

(-)• 



Number per milfe ot the total 
population of I"rovinc«, State 
or Afwrtcy. 





1931. 


1921. 


1911. 


1911-31, 


1931. 


192], 


301 1 ^ 

mam 1. 


1 : 


S 


3 


4 ' 


B 


8 


7 


i 


Jammo and Kashmir Stats— ocmcU. 














&. Dom (Dum) . . • . 


34.341 


oU.017 


02, WV 


— 17,768 


V % 




16-6 


ft. Kbatri ,. 


23.206 




18,517 


i a o un 
+4.6HV 


M A 

6-4 


6-8 


5-9 


7. Rajput „ ., 


256,020 


ana A7K 


ail 4na 


l AA OOA 

+44,«WI 


7U-3I 


66 0 


66-9 


ft. Anglo-Indiana ■ 


123 


AQ 


17 


+ 100 


0-0 


0-0 


0-0 


9. European* .. 


198 


ZiO 


zol 


"*5J 


0-0 


01 


0-1 


Briiigk Subject* 


151 


£b J 




—Jo 




0-1 


0-1 


Other* 


47 


7 


25 


+22 


0 0 


00 


0 0 


Mysore State. 
















1. Banajiga - , . , 


152,250 


134,815 


132,955 


+ 19,295 


23 2 


225 


22» 


2. Bed* 


301.463 


271,134 


268,4.54 


+33,009 


460 


45 3 


482 


3* Brahman ■ ■ • • 


246,163 


215.574 


194.570 


+ C0.5S7 


374 


36 I 


33 5 


4. Gaoiga . . . . 


44,960 


41.973 


40,469 


^4,491 


6 9 


70 


70 


6. Kumbara, . . . . 


48,857 


44.2S9 


41,810 


+6,847 


7-4 


7-4 


71 


6. Baajara (Lamboni) 


64.368 


53.300 


61,168 


+ 13,200 


9 8 


8-9 


8-8 


7. Marath* . . . . 


60.528 


53.034 


45.898 


+ 14,630 


92 


8 9 


7 9 


8. Nayirtda . . . . 


46.218 


42.360 


39.414 


+ 6,802 


70 


71 


6 8 


9. Vakkaliga 


1,312,264 


1,294,301 


1,336,182 


—23.918 


S001 


216-6 


230- 1 


10. Vodda 


164.876 


152,138 


142,482 


+22,394 


25-1 


25 B 


24 5 


11. Anglft-Twilima . . 


8,309 


6,778 


5,827 


+2,4*2 


13 


11 


10 


12. Europeans . . 


5,411 


6,901 


7,463 


—2,052 


0-8 


12 


13 


British SvbytcU 


4,997 


n,m 


TJ23 


-n2,fj« 


07 


11 


1-2 


Otkera 

a 


m 


265 


340 


+ J64 


01 


00 


0-8 


R&jputana Agency, 
















1. Abir 


182,169 


163.311 


169,129 


+ 13,036 


la 2 


' 166 


16-1 


2. Biehnoi . . . . 


69,873 


52,843 


62,879 


+ 16,994 


6 2 


0-4 


6-0 


3. Brfcitman 


854,634 


772,156 


959,752 


—106,118 


76 1 


78- S 


91-2 


4. Chamai 


767 ,263 


0WJ,m>4 


734,110 


+ 33,153 


68-3 


70-9 


69-8 


&. Charm .. 


35,548 


ft} AtA 


9*1 K7TA 


—2,026 


S'S 


3-2 


3-6 


6. Daroga .. 


177.104 


lUl/aOOO 


1 1 o Q1A 


+68,190 


15-8 


10 8 


11-3 


7. Dhobi 


43,832 


A£\ TOO 


40,001 


— I,9<j0 


3-9 


4 1 


4-4 


8. Knmhar 


357,751 


9QA nee 


309,234 


+48,617 


31 9 


30-4 


£9-4 


0. Knnbi 


57,815 


Ao,oZZ 


48,202 


+9,613 


5-2 


4-9 


4-6 


10. Lodha 


67.560 




54,726 


+2,834 


6-1 


6-4 


5-2 


11. Rajput %. 


633.830 


612,587 


687,292 


—53,462 


. 66-6 


W-3 


65-3 


12.Teli 


80,015 




78,560 


+1,455 


7-1 


8-1 


7-6 


13. Anglo-Indiana . . 


828 


611 


629 


+299 


0-1 


0 1 


01 


14. European* .. 


932 


840 


1,179 


—247 


0-1 


0-1 


01 


BriliiX Svbjtdi 


S56 


S04* 


1J21 


— 271 


01 


01 


01 


Othtrg 


76 


SS 


62 


+24 


0 0 


00 


00 


Sikkim State. 
















1. Bhotia - .. 


15,192 


11,680 


12,414 


+2,778 


138 '4 


141-7 


141 -2 


2. Khae * .. 


11,044 


6,616 


8,210 


+4,834 


100-6 


■ 81-0 


706 


3. Muruu • . ■ , 


7,017 


6,180 


7,438 


—419 


63-9 


76-fl 


84-6 


4. Newar . . 


3,811 


2,516 


2,937 


+874 


34-7 


30-8 


33-4 


&. Anglo-Indiana , ■ 


2 




4 


—2 


00 




00 


6. Europeans .. ,, 


8 


7 


14 


—6 


0-1 


0-1 


0-2 


British Bvbjtel* 


7 


7 


11 


#— «■ 


01 


01 


0 1 


Othert . , 


1 


■ P 


3 


— « 


0-6 


• * 


00 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 
Statistics of Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 

. ... . Number of ptnons - - .. Table XII. 

born in Europe/ Am. , •• . ■■ * i ■ 

Province, State or eritja and Australia. Europeans and Allied Races in 1931. Total Anglo-Indian*. 
Agenoy, . - < European* 

and 



t 


>w 

1981. 


1921. 


British 
Subject*. 


Other*. 


Total. 


Allied 
- Race* 
in 1921. 


1931. 


1921. 


I 


2 


S 


4 


6 


6 


7 


8 


9 




]<MV*<10 


1<6O|0O9 


4 KK KKK 

i 


IZfiiV 


100,144 


170,1101 


139,395 113,090 


ProvfnMf .. M 


118,7*8 


118,4*5 


144,474 


10,824 


165,268 


169,623 


121,898 


96,607 


1. Ajroer-Merwara 


1,281 


1,118 


1,624 


152 


1,676 


1,442 


1,232 


746 


3. An dam an and 
Nioobar Islands . . 


1S1 


144 


214 


■• 


214 


209 


97 


25 


3. iHUB . . 


2,650 


1,889 


3,127 


235 


3,362 


2,768 


650 . 


491 


ft. jja.uoQiswu * * 




a ion 
Vflao 


K (it A 


Oft 




*, to J 


379 


234 


5. Bengal .. 


14,092 


14,107 


20,904 


2,126 


23,030 


22,730 


27,673 


aa OCA 


6. Bihar and Oriaea . . 


3,668 


3,687 


5,676 


714 


6,389 


6,346 


" 6,638 


4,134 


7. Bombay* .. 


17,668 


22,409t 


24,131 


.. 2-l«* 


. 26,296 


33,863t 


18.218 


10,543t 


8. Buna* .. .. 


1,129 


7,298 


10,627 


1,024 


11,661 


8,665 


19,200 


16,088 


9. Central Provincca 
•nd Bent 


4,m 


4,598 


5,124 


i 

526 


5,650 


5,892 


m f\am 

o $ wSo 


* ETA 


10. Ceorg 


77 


90 


122 


16 


138 


156 


84 


47 


11. Delhi .. 


3,186 


2,948 


4,209 


97 


4,306 


4,370 


1,010 


417 


12. MadTM 


8,088 


0,399 


10,670 


1,701 


12,377 


10,836 


28,694 


23,492 


13. North-Weet Fron- 
tier Provinoe . . 


10.680 


9,727 


11,543 


33 


11,576 


10,473 


161 


200 


14. Ponjab (Including 
Agency} . • 


17,406 


16,669 


19,523 


576 


20,099 


21,955 


3,625 


4,499 


IS. United Provinoee 
of Agra and Oadh 


18,624 


18,183 


22,061 


1,440 


23,501 


25,161 


11,272 


9,267 


SUtM and AganolM , 


0,646 


12,414 


11.081 


1,755 


12,836 


16,408 


16,497 


18,483 


IS. Baroda State 


104 


86 


111 


24 


135 


103 


63 


44 


17. Central India 
Agenoy . . . . 


2.057 


2.903 


2,360 


117 


2,477 


3,513 


736 


472 


18. Cochin State 


73 


60 


72 


40 


112 


66 


1,717 


2,1 b2 


19. C waller State 


76 


584 


101' 


10 


111 


629 


131 


360 


20. Hyderabad State . . 


3,661 


3,6S0 


1,853 


774 


2,627 


3,690 


3,370 


2,237 


21, J aroma and Kwbmir 
State 


212 


167 


151 


47 


198 


270 


123 


48 


22. Mysore State 


3,238 


4.162 


4,907 


504 


6.411 


6.001 


8,309 


e.778 


23. Rajputon* Agnnoy 


469 


401 


856 


76 


932 


840 


828 


641 


24. Pikkiin State 


7 


11 


7 


I 


8 


7 


2 




25. Travanoore State 


536 


371 


456 


131 


• 587 


389 


790 


3.821 


99. Western - India 
' Statee Agenoy 


213 




207 


31 


238 




423 





Including Aden. I tlneludo* flguret for Western India State* Agenoy. 

M22CO 
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CHAPTSB XIL— CASTX, TRIB1 AND KA.CI. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 



AgflL 

1 

Totil .. 

0-13 
14—16 
17—23 . . 
24—33 .. 
J 4" ■ 43 * * 
44—53 

54 and orer 

Age Unspecified. 

•Ako includes I 
yliinlifw 



Fenooi boia in Great Britain and Northern* 
Ireland. 

.*■ . * 



PenoDB. 
2 

100,150 

6,958 
1,450 
21,977 
39,633 
16,026 
9,019 
5.007 
13 



3 

79,442 

3,697 
832 

2fl,376 
33.M7 
10.&S5 
0,391 

3.2?6 
13 



Female*, 
4 

£0,708 
S.2C1 * 

618 
1,601 
6,778 
3,041 
2,6M 

1,721 



,101 pcncn (922 lUlf tnd 179 FenuJe*) wbo rrtanxd tbrir Krth plaoa M Ireland wit.bc Hi 



APPENDIX I. 



» Exterior Castes. 

N.B. — No attempt has been made here to deal trilh events that have taken place since 1931. 

This term for the Hindu castes hitherto known, as " depressed " was originally suggested 
by the Census Superintendent for Assam and has been adopted in this report as the most 
satisfactory alternative to the unfortunate and depressing label " depressed class ". It has been 
criticised as being the same term as 1 outcasts ' only of five instead of two syllables, and it must be 
admitted that ' exterior ' is but old ' out ' writ large.. At the same time it is here submitted 
that outcasts, with an e, has not unnaturally attracted to its connotation the implications of the 
quite differently derived outcast, with no e. Outcast* correctly interpreted seems to mean 
no more than one who is outside the caste system and is therefore not admitted to Hindu 
society, but since in practice the exterior castes also contained those who had been cast out 
from the Hindu social body for some breach of caste rules ' outcaste ' and ' outcast ' were in 
some cases synonymous and the derogatory implications of obliquity attaching to the latter 
term have unjustly coloured the former, a taint which is not conveyed by the substitution of 
the word ' exterior ', which may connote exclusion but not extrusion. 

The instructions of the Government of India for the taking of this census concluded with 
the following enjoinder :~- 

" The Government of India also desire that attention should be paid to the collection of 
information conducive to a better knowledge of the backward and depressed 
classes and of the problem involved in then* present and future welfare." 

In that connection the following instructions were issued to the various Superintendents 
of Census Operations in India : — 

" For this purpose it will be necessary to have a list of castes to be included in depressed 
classes and all provinces are asked to frame a list applicable to the province. 
There are very great difficulties in framing a list of this kind and there are insuper* 
able difficulties in framing a list of depressed classes which will he applicable to India 
as a whole." 

A subsequent instruction ran as follows :—- 

" I have explained depressed castes as castes, contact with whom entails purification on 
the part of high caste Hindus. It is not intended that the term should have 
any referent* to occupation as such but to those castes which by reason of their 
traditional position in Hindu society are denied access to temples, for instance, 
' or have to use separate wells or are not allowed to sit inside a school house but 
have to remain outside or which suffer similar social disabilities. These 
disabilities vary in different parts of India being much more severe in the south 
of India than elsewhere. At tlw* same time the castes which belong to this class are 
pen orally known and can in mont parts of India be listed for a definite area, 
though perhaps the lists for India ae a whole will not coincide." 

The question of the preparation of lists for each province was discussed at a meeting of the 
Superintendents t>f Census Ojierations in January 1931 before the census took place. It was 
agreed that each province should make a list of castes who suffered disability on account of 
their low social position and on account of being debarred from temples, schools or wells. No 
Bpwjifio definition of depressed castos was framed and no more precise instructions were 
issued to the -Superintendents of Census Operations, because it was realised that conditions 
varied so much from province to province and from district to district, even, within some 
provinces, that it would be unwise to t ie down the Superintendents of Census Operations with too 
meticulous instructions. The general method of proceeding prescribed was that of local 
enquiry Lito what castes were held to be depressed and why and the framing of a list accordingly. 
It was decided that Muslims and Christiana should be excluded from the term " depressed 
class " and that, generally speaking, hill and forest tribes, who had not become Hindu but whose 
religion was returned as Tribal, uhoidd also be excluded and in the numbers of the exterior 
cartes given below these principles have been followed. A note on the depressed and backward 
classes in Assam submitted to the .Franchise Committee by the Superintendent of Census 
Operations for that, province affords a very clear example of the way in which thtwe principles 
were intended to be applied and have been applied by Superintendents of Census Operations, and 
an extract from it is given towards the end of this appendix, . 
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. . j i v«i mmiii it is obviously t*****ry to I now the number of these 
B*l ^f^^jt^whTbutelw indifie«n» prcvinoe. The matt* j. of import- 
not only |* Ind» « V ^ ^tatim in the body pohtic, but .Isowith reference 

oTir^lj ««P«We with that of more sdvauoed social groins, 
t*. to one more nesr.y p» ^ ^ ^ , ^ 

^ Census CoD«u«oner in Ml* L«J- tWfl m ^ ^ 

what he d«rnb« M number. k k low ^ti^, .,„«« it doe. not 

.total of 52,680,000. ^.f^^^S, he ear*. " We mayco„nd„n.Iy pUe 
i'S'jJ Xt^Sllri oTit- are cohered impure, *t southing between 
tl* numbers of .^^P"""™^ Of the 521 million for whirh the Census Comuiwioner 

55 ^^1^ «&o»wl toL fou a d in Briuah ImL. This figure agree. 
g,v* actual fipu^ Ie» tfau ^ m ^ C1(l ,^ b thfl Pr in , biae 

jaMr well «J the 41 mJtaj odd P«j ^ ^ 4 ^ mitIloQ b ^ 

v^«S«b!y from the Hsrtog Committee's figure of approximately 3U million. Omtij 
l^^i^Zn* more dentures were obt^l than the «tur,^ L.thorto employed. 
T^rTar* however a considerable number of difficult ies in arming at a deteruiuied figure. 

Ike definition to be used in arriving •* the figureof Dopre»ed Cla-e* is * very difficult 
matter. The following possible teste an to be considered :— 

J (1) Whether the caate or class in question can be served by clean Brahman* or no*. 

(2) Whether the caste or claw in quest ion can be served by the barbers, wsNrcarriers, 
J ' tailora, etc., who serve the east* Hindu*. 

(3) Whether the caste in question pollute a high cast* Hindu by contact or by 

proximity. 

(4) Whether the caste ox class in question is one from whose b*n<la » cart« Hindu eaa 

take water. 

(5) Whether the caste or cUm in question is cVbarred frt»m using public conveniences, 

such ss, roads, ferries, wells or schools. 

(6) Whether the caste or class in question m debarred from tbe use of llinda temples. 

(7) Whether in ordinary social intercourse a well edueattd nvmbw of the c**4 Of class 

in question will be treated as an equal by high caate men uf the same educational 
qualifications. 

(8) Whether the caste or class 1 in question ia merely dep re ss * J on a«ount of it* own. 

ignorance, illiteracy or poverty and but for that would be subj<*t to no social 
disability, 

j (?) Whether it is depressed on account of the occupation followed and whether bat for 
that oorupatioa it would be subject to no social disability. 

Jfow it ia obvious that several of these testa themselves involve an or.ku iwq f^tor— What 
■ a cksa Brahman 1 What is the line between a high caste and a Irnr ca*-u) Hi ruin, since both 
adi«e»ves may sad ordinarily would have a merely comparative **oe>e f What constitutes 
pctlaticm or what constitutes tbe right to um a temple, since hert* a^ain there an" grades from 
those who maa. remain entirely outside and not approach a temple at all to t'.otx! who are 
sAriU^d to the inner sanctuary I In deciding what is an Ex ton or Caat*, none vi these teste 
can be takes akne. From the point of view of the State the important test I* th.> right to 
uae public cocveniencea — roads, welb and schools, and if this be taken as t he priaiary teat, rvtigious 
niss^Tities and the social difficulties indirectly involved by thern may be rr^tici ss contribu- 
tory only. Some importance most be attached to them, sine* obvioiuly ii tho gf-ru nd public 
R^rds tbe persons of certain groups as so distasteful that o>noarted arfiun is n-sorted to in 
order to keep them sway, persons of those groups do suffer under a s»rious Usability. It is 
sot enough to say that a road ia a public road, and that if A considers hirua^lf p"»l!ut*d by ths 
preK&ce of B at a distance of 30 yards and no compulsion rests on B to rwaov* turn* If Lrora ths 
rasdtok^Apass.thediaabiUtykA'sandnotB's.sii^ n^lor be polluted. 

That is all very well if B and his friends are in such a position as to be able to imj»ose on A the 
posaioii i of being one to leave the road. If, however, it is possible for A aud Lis friends by 
boycotting Band his friends for certain purposes to bring pressure on B to durrgard hi* legal rights 
■ n <* *° ^ orm *° A '* "ligittos prejudiofis and leave the road wheiwvw A is a*eu at a dut anoe, 
dearly B has m practice no freedom of action in the matter of the road whether his religious 
scruples are involved or not. This question of ths use of roads has been Ukon m an illustration, 
but in point of fact the restriction of ths use of road* is ona which »*ma to be generally dis- 
sppeanng and has poas.bly disappeared to such an extent that ths question may be ignored ** 
a* ."it - U oonoerawl - T"" wells, however, is another matter .nd the 

disaburty of the ext*nor castes varies from not being allowed to approach the Village well »t all 
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to the position common in Bengal m which persona of certain castes may not draw water them- 
Belves but mast await someone of a clean caste who drawB water for them at the well. The 
question of schools is another very real problem for the exterior castes, since in many partaof 
India if they sit inside the school they would be made to suffer in Bome other way by the higher 
castes using the school, and whereas the acquisition, of reading and writing at least may be taken 
for granted in the case of the children of any Brahman, and of other castes as well, it is an excep- 
tion in the case of the exterior castes, the presence of whose children is disliked in the school by 
their social superiors and whose children, if they read at all, must sit outside in the sun and dust. 
( It is often argued that untouchability is merely dependent on the occupation, so that an 
untouchable person or caste abandoning an unclean occupation becomes touchable. This may 
be true in a literal sense, but it is not true morally, since members of exterior castes who 
may have abandoned their traditional calling for two or three generations are still liable 
to be treated aa outside the pale of decent society, and their presence is apt to be regarded as an 
ojlence by members of interior castes, while they would not be ordinarily admitted to social 
functions on a footing of equality^] 

For purposes therefore of deciding what persons arc to be included in the numbers of the 
exterior castes it has been necessary for each province to deal with the problem in its own way 
and to produce its own list. It is not possible to say generally that such and such a caste is 
exterior to Hindu society and to apply that dictum to the whole of India. It may be possible to 
do bo in the case of certain castes, Buch &3 those of Dom and Bhangi, but it certainly is not the 
case that a caste which is depressed in one part of India is depressed everywhere. Consequently 
.each provincial superintendent has had to draw up his own 'list, taking into account the 
various factors enumerated above, and to reckon as depressed only those castes or classes who 
definitely suffer from serious social and political handicap onaccount of their degraded position 
in the H indu social scheme. So much is this the position that, in the Central Provinces for instance, 
the castes t o be treated a« depressed for purposes of figures in this Report have varied from district 
to district and no list is possible at all which is applicable to the whole of the province for all the 
castes concerned. Many castes and tribes who would be included by some, at any rate, of the 
tests mentioned above have been excluded from the list on the ground that they suffer no tangible 
disability as a result of their inferiority in the Hindu system. Many primitive tribes for instance 
are in an ambiguouB position by reason of their not really being Hindus at all. Such tribes when 
they come wiihiu the Hindu system often become automatically depressed, largely on account of 
the fact that they have no prejudices against occupations and food which are taboo to interior 
Hindus. On the other hand, the socially superior individuals of these identical tribes are very 
frequently able to get themselves incorporated into the Hindu system as Rajputs or Kshattriyas, 
though their fellow tribesmen may remain exterior. In some cases, however, a cqjnplete tribe 
has succeeded in establishing its claim to a more or less equivocal twice-born status. In these 
circumstances, therefore, non-Hinduised bill and forest tribes have been excluded from the total 
of the Exterior Castes, «3 until they reach the stage of incorporation in regular Hindu society, 
they do not rrally suffer by their potential position in that scheme. Similarly criminal tribes 
have not been included unless their condition be such that even if they ceased to be criminal 
by habit or profession and lived as peaceable and law-abiding citizens, they would still be 
depressed on account of their social position as distinct from their occupational stigma. Again 
there are numbers of castle who, though they are regarded by interior Hindus as ceremonially 
polluting and such as from whose handB water cannot be taken, have in many cases such strong 
caste organisations and include so many individuals of substance and education that they 
have built up fur themselves a strong position- which obviates the need of any special measures 
for their social, political or religious protection. It ia these considerations which have caused 
the Census Superintendent of Cochin State to exclude the Iruvana from the number of those 
depressed, while the Caabas, Telis and Mahishyas of Bengal and Assam would themselves 
protest at any such inclusion. 

Tie note on the Depressed and Backward Classes in Assam by the Census Superintendent 
for that province, which foims an appendix to the Asbam Census Report, affords an excellent 
example of the fucts and considerations taken into, account in determining what constitutes 
a depressed caste. In the case of Assam the numbers of the exterior castes are so 
high in comparison to the total number of interior Hindus or rather the number of interior 
Hindus ia so comparatively small in a province in which the numbers of backward classes and 
hill tribe* is high, that the disabilities attaching to depression are slight compared to those in 
most provinces, but the factors to be taken into account are the same everywhere. The non- 
Hindus and the hill and forest tribes included by the Assam Census Superintendent as Backward 
Classes havel>een excluded from the figures given in the table below which amount for all India 
to just a litt'e over fifty million. 

^ ' 

These figures are given province by province in this place; tables in a somewhat different 
form will be found towards the end of this appendix. The total number of exterior oastes in 
British India appears in Table XVII as 39,137,405, the difference being due to the fact thai 
in two provinces the figures in Provincial Table II on which that table is based differ slightly 
from the figures obtained from the caste table for individual castes. 
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CMte. 

Abm 
Bairi 
Balai 

Baiupaar 
Baifi 
£baa«i 
Iwiul 

Ganrta . 
(.banclw 

Kmjai 

Kbaaftr 

Kodibaad 

abgbval 
Km .. 
ha 
Raigar 
Rawl 

8au» .. 

Tbon 



Bbud 

Koti 
ha .. 



Total 



PqpalatlcaL 

87 

10.871 
. 4.794 
13 

73 

, M7* 
. 15.H4 

&7 
l,W*l 

w 

3* 
* 

«» 

31 
10 
61* 
4» 

.. ».«>! 
113 
*•* 
78» 
71 
t 
* 



1 



76.8J0 



Ml 
47 



1. Ajmer SlfTvan.— -Thane fipirea (rfi,SJ6j 
differ by SI from the total found in Provincial 
Table II for the province wVre the total of 
Depressed Class** appears as 76,735. This amaller 
figtire is due to the omission from the Provincial 
Table of the numbers of SO Ba^ris and one Sanai, 
(total 81} whose relipii'n was dubiously returned 
aa " tribal ". 



Total 



fill 



*1 2. A*tkt**a* IJand*. — No return was made by 
j the Census Superintendent a ad these figure* [512) 
> have be*- a extracted by me from hu tabl<* aa 
] representing castes uu^jiii vocally d«*prew.l. 



Bhaaci 


8.36* 


tiaModn .. 


17y.oj» 


J»Iit» Kvibaxtta 




T«a. fmrdtn wmlie eaMea 


li33.SU 




lJK» 


(?*nma YaUof— 
Bbauiamti 


3».*3S 


Dfcofai 


22,531 


Dwrta , .. 


11.523 




10. 5.-9 




HH«2 


Uabtn 


.. - 5.42* 


Macfci 


7.313 


Patni 


«1.#|* 


tntradhar .. 


LJ.575 






SritiuiBaaia. 


14.348 


Bin 


l«.S28 


Tocal 


. . 1330.430 



J. Avam. — Her* it will be iioliced th^t the list 
{total 1,830.430; varies in different parts of the pro- 
vince. Jugis, for instance, an? found in bt*h valleys, 
but are treated as exterior in t Sumia va'K y and 
not in the Brahmaputra vnlW. ' Others*" in the 
r figures applicable to the whole province do not 
include any caatea not in the list, but merely c*ste* 
listed for one valley or the otbet but en unit -rated 
elsewhere, of which a separate tally is not 
now available. Of the total t,421 are fontjd in the 
Assam States, the remainder l,frJ9,0(J9 in 
British territory. 



Cfca&iaa -j 
/fa! 

Chanar {tnetading Jaiara*) 
6koda* 



Ghaau 



Total 



4,033 
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£28 



227 



227 



l« 



8.722 



4. Baluchistan.— Of this total of 5,722, only 20 
are found in Baluchistan States, r**mainilor 15,702) 
being in British territory, la a lditioti to the 
castes in the above list the following castes 
appear in the BaluchiaUn list, figures of which 
have not been accepted by me, as the exterior 
position of several of them ia at least open to 
dispute, and it appeared to me that the local net 
had been cast too wide aui I therefore rejected for 

1 the India list the following rastea which appeared 

1 to me to be doubtfully erteiior:— 

W>obi 

Mochi .. 

Nai " 

Kormi , . , , 

Kibirpaotiu 

KnmUar . . . „ , 

Gadaxia 
Julaha 

KohJi .. 

, . ' • ■ ■ • • • 

Tell .. 



749 
3SS 
125 
100 
66 
71 
4tt 
31 

21 



Total 



1.63a 



EXTERIOR CASTES. 



Caste, 
Bhuirimali 
I>om . . 
Balatkhor 
Had .. 
Kaura 
Kichak 
Lalbegi 
MtJitor 
Bifidi 

Bnuri 
Bhiiiya 
Bind 
Ittnjhia. 

Chamar , 

Dbeaaar . 

Dhobi 

Hofti .. 

DosaeUi 

Chagj 

Kadar 

Kan .. 

Kauwnr 

Kotal 

Lobar , 

Mai 

Mullah . 

Muchi . 

Huaahar 

Naira , 

Kamaaudra 

I'slniyn 

Pan .. 

Pari .. 

Palni 

Tod .. 

Pui.Uan 
Bajwar 
Snnri 

Tiyar 

Turi .. 

fiaiti .. 

Bwilja 

Bt-JduT 

l'ema 

Bhafija. 

Oonrlii 

J«li» K*iWl fa 
Jhuia, Mislo 
lialner , ■ ' , 
Kandrn v 
Kapali . 
Kapuiia, , 
Karcn^a . 
Kliittik 

Konii . 
Ma bar 

Sagar , . 

Nat . . 

BtlfB 



Population. 
72,804 
140,067 
876 
I32.3M 
1OT.P08 

a 

4»Mio 
23,278 
837,570 
4,443 
331,238 
49.370 
1»,518 
317 
150,458 
44 

22P,672 
I.00O 
36,420 
6,312 ■ 
1,078 
06 
133 
7,651 
60,167 
111,167 
26,252 
414,219 
11.714 
40 

2, #14,967 
43.160 
1,855 
J 8.325 
40.7W 
IW7.731 
31,2 AB 
21,337 
70,920 
06.413 
18,19f) 
»MS 
7,848 
3,1 3$ 
897 

6.039 
5,14?) 
952.672 
188,0V* 
W31 
4,724 
lf-6,6S8 
170 
ft,SS5 
1.KS7 
41,053 

l.sso 

lfl.164 
06,77* 

sad 



6. Bengal.— Of this total of 6,930,631, 30,822 
are found in the Bengal States, leaving 6,899,809 
in British districts. Here again a number of 
names have been added by tie Local Government, 
some of which are also regarded as Exterior by 
the CenflUB Superintendent. Most of these are 
primitive t ribes whose namea I have rejected for that 
reason. Thrse tribes are marked with a n asterisk, 
and it must, of course, be borne in niinoTthat many 
of them are actually in the process of being trans- 
formed into exterior castes of Hinduism, if they 
have not already become so. Of the others not 
so marked some are admittedly doubtful and their 
inclusion as exterior castes might be justified ; 
others on the contrary appear to me to be such 
that their inclusion would be entirely unjustified, 
e.g., Khandait, while Buklis have definitely pro- 
tested against their inclusion, and the attitude of 
the Rajbanbis has been equivocal. It is under- 
stood that, the Local Government are also including 
Kunnis in their list of Depressed Classes, but I do 
not myself regard this as even a doubtful case. 
They will not be found in this list. The additional 
names in the Local Government's list are — 



Total 



6,930,631 



•Agaria 


230 


•Astir 




•Bhuraij 


.. S4.447 


*Birhor 






■ . . . JT.wlW 


•Hadi 


14,334 


*Hajang 


' .. 19,693 


♦Ho .. - 


23 


•Kandh 


1,525 


KaatLa 


2,601 


♦tUur ... 


1,781 


*Kiiaira 


. . 3g,287 


K Wndait 


. . 35,080 


♦Kochi 


.. 81,299 


*Koda(Kora) 


46,789 


Koiri . . . . 


. . 16,021 


"Korwa, 




Lodhs .. ... 


.. 11,001 




. . 16,262 


*Malpaharia> . . . . 


11,78* 


•M^ct .. 


4.874 


*&}vtida 


63,107 


•Kagrstua . . , . 


.. 2.084 


Noxiiya 


.. SS.10O 


*Oraon . . 


136,427 


"EtnMia 


.» 2,078 


Rajbutguhi . » . , 


I,806,3<# 


*Sarital 


. . 4S3,sm 


SoW i 


* » . . 3,860 


Tipara ,. ... 


196,865 
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Cute. 
Bauri 

Btu.mij 
( ' tut nmr 
C'S»it|«l 

1 'om . . 

Uwih 

Lhaai 

Chimin* 

G*ira 

i.nkb* 

H»l»lai>cr 

Uiri .. 

lnk» . . 

kindnk 

hanjar 

Kela .. 

huranar 

Lalbegi 

V ahu ha 

MaJii. . 
Uunhu 
Nut . . 
Pan , . 
Pa*i .. 
Si v»l . . 
Tun .. 



Agar . . 

Bhambi 
bhungi. etc. 
Cham boar 
Db« .. 

Khalf* 
Kol.na (Kolgha) 
KoliL>har 
kotnltc 

Mmig 

Hang Gun di 
M^hval 
Timali 
Tun .. 
Vitholia 
Vtaogfoda 
Other* 



Cute. 

•Andheiia 

•Bala hi 
'liedar 
•tiakiri* 
Oiamar 
*Cha4ar 
**. r.mhan 

•Dhobi 
*L>himu 
* bob or 
•Dt.»r 
*J vna rat 
•Jtaouk 

GaiKia 
•Ghas» • 
•Holiy* 

•Ron 
•Katia 
•Kumiiar 
•hbatU 
•Khaonaj 
•Kaiian 

Mang 
Melt tar, Bhanp 

•Mad^i 



APPENDIX I- 



Total 



Tot*) 



Cajrxxi 



F\»pulaUoti. 
SU.OTVt 

*m.iv>4 
i,m.ix»i 

!t, T.I7 
414.2*1 

l.l'Wl.W.lfl 
7f>,ft7U 
1.H46 

1. «S3 

*0,748 
JI5,*M3 
US 
•158.113 

U.4W3 
Ml 
ll« 

2. a-st» 

IH4 

2S.W» 
720.ti.il 

411.770 
172.0ril 

M.tMl 
*,J7«,257 

Population. 

«.«*} 

».7i!» 
7a,403 
2l*l.si l 

11.4*6 
1.114 
15,^3 
1,418 
1.2H4.M* 

4.334 
7«7 
«W 
1.0A3 
528 
664 
13.674 

8.0W8.W8 

Population. 

749 

03.204 
33,778 
4W> 
0 

628.039 
21,071 

4,eeo 

4«/f71 

6, ri« 

l,7Wi 
3 

10g»3 
45,401) 

3,4'iW 
12 

Wt,477 
24,510 
23,*«3 
J I, J.' 7 

7. B50 
2.157 

I.2&5.7U3 
111,142 

6.1 7W 
10.OT0 



2,435,027 



fi. ilJiar ami 0n*aa — This total (fi,376,'257) 
excludes the figures of Raj war (133,935) which 
have been iui hided by the Census Super intendunt 
who gives the total number of his depressed daaaes 
us G,nl0,19'2. The figure that appears however in 
his provincial table II u 6,4(*9,337 of which 6UUG6 
appear in the states, the remainder, that iso.76lV , 7], 
being in British territory, ft Ggure little higher than 
that reached by me after exoluding Itajwars, 
and differing from his report total on account of 
some omissions in the provincial table. The case 
of the Raj ware iu Bihar seems to me to be oj>en to 
► doubt and they do not appear in the United 
Provinces* lift. In my opinion the Franchise Com- 
mittee was not justified in excluding from the 
depressed castee Bauri, Bhngta, Bhuiya, Hliuiui;, 
Gha&i, Tan and Turi. With the possible excep- 
tion of Bhumij and Bhuiya these seven cannot be 
regarded an retaining ruueb. if any, tribal cohesion, 
and they are outwardly Hindutsed. Of the total 
6,370,257 in my list not more than 63], 661 are 
found in the Bihar and Oriwa States, leaving not 
leas than 5,744, 393 in British districts. 



. 7. Bombay.- Of this totiJ of 2,(*H.Wn. 3iSf>74 
are found in the Bombay Stated, the i>'rnJiining 
1,760,4'H being in British territory. 



8. Central Province* and hf<vr. — Of thiH total of 
3,071,078, not mora than 2j2,7'i2 n]>}t-».t ia the 
states, nut taw than the remaining '<!,8lS,3i f i being in 
British territory. It will be noticed that an anf-t rink 
appears againot a larg^ number of <..v>rN« in the 
marginal list, and only thrKie attAaa have been treat- 
ed as exterior throughout the provinne a^ain^ which 
^no ast«riak appears. Wherever a caste ^ ii.it-'.risked 
the implication ia that in dome part * of t he 
province it is treated aa Exterior and iu other 
partH it is treated aa Interior. Details of this 
distribution may be obtained from the provincial 
tables if required. The numbers shown ugninat 
each caste refer, of course, to the numbers actually 
treated as exterior and not to the number of the 
castes found in the province The Census Superin- 
tendent gives the figure of 3,180,07!) as the total 
of the depressed clashes in the Central Provinces 
and Berar, both in Chapter XII of hia report and 
in Provincial Table II and in Appendix II to his 



EXTffiWOR OA8TK3. 



Cants. 



•MUla 

•Ojlia 
•Panlhl 
•I'nrJtuka 
•Pankft 

Hula* Dai 



A'U-l>ravi(U . 

A.liy» 

iUkgai 

Hl'k>V* • 

Xonima . 

Kmliva . 
I.ij.[*r* , 

Malnya 

Mm bi 

>»Ih KajiaVaTU 
Pi* .. 

Panuhama , 

f'imuk»f 
P»r»iv»n . 

fiurava , 



fl»*ana 

( h»ronr 
Chutira 
I»ayi»riU RoLi 

KhMik 



A'H-Antlhr* 
A ii l>r*T|t1» .. 
A'ii kaniaUka 
Ajil* .. 

Aruiithuliiiyar 
Baiia 

U . . 

But tada . , 

Hnviui .. 
lWl.n 

J*ymi«.ri . . 

I Km'huti .. 

1 :h«kLili?»n . . 
(hnUra'-u 
('halnar 

ChaiuUla , a 

Chrruauo . . 

IWrntlrakulatAaa 

t Ouinlxj 

Ohaai 

Olyiiurl 

liCHl.U . . 

QownKt . , 

Haridi . . 

Hh*Ia . . 

Knk«ya ., 

.laaibuifuJu 

tKadan 

TCaJladl 

Kanakkaji ■ . 
tKnrihIjviiiUi 

tKattiiriayakan 

femUlo 

Kooaa 

Koraffa . , 

tKudiy* 



Brought fojwwd 



Total 



Total 



Tubal 



Population. 

1,0-** 
B.V70 . 
1.718 
41 

71,W)8 
204,3<t4 

i,m 

»4V,847 

. »,071,07b 

I\.'pul*ti<m. ' 
. . 5» 
B 
i:tO 
320 
8 
128 
61H 
4 

sn 

129 
4! 
30 
87 
H 

3,102 
1H..Y7I 
6' 
340 
ft 
3 

24,H«3 

Population, 
83 
42.H.-.2 
17, WH 

1 321 

jus 7 
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8. Genital Province* and Beror— oontd. 
report. Ia the latter place the total given for 
Brush D iatricta is misprinted as 2,927,936 instead of 
► 2,927,343. As those figures; include those returning 
tribal religious, I have taken as the total of the 
depressed castes the sura of those returned as 
Hindu by religion, the figures of which appear 
here. 



9. Cooty.—Ql the. total. (24,803) of these castes 
Ludiya appears alao as a primitive tribe and there 
i* tWofore an overlap of 519 between exterior 
►oaste* and primitive tribes in Coorg, or of 1,089 
if the Marratlia (540) be included in the former 
category *, for the purposee of these figures it has 
been omitted. 



10. Delhi.— This total (72,883) *greea with that 
given in Provincial Table II. 



72.HH3 



Carriod ova 



Population^ 
CA4.M4 

tH4 

Hb» 
HO 
I7.3U8 
1>7» 

am 

S.OWiS 
6SJ* 
42.8 HI 
87 
8,469 

6.130 

«<ifl,77ft 
3,42J 

no 

2,113 

214,878 
44,2 W 
+,019 
70,fl43 
6,081 
9(i» 
410 
14« 
244 
17.433 
3o8 
40,G«7 
3,020 
6,701 
491 
8,737 
2'2.(H6 
2,807 
1,581 
28,410 
818 
4/H2 
3,4»7 

3,4V«,!22 



11. Madrat.— This total (7,299,400) i a taken 
from the Madras Caste Table for 1931, 05,298 
being found in the Madras States other than 
Cochin and Travancore, i.e., in Pudukkottai, 
Banga!iaj>alle and Sandur ; the rera;iining 7,234.104 
are found in British territory. The total differs 
from that given in Madras Provincial Table II by 
a figure of 34,053. This represents the numbers of 
tlic Marathi or Marratha tribe, a caste or tribe 
found in South Kanara (its name has nothing to 
do with * Maratha ' as ordinarily understood) and 
described by the Census Superintendent and the 
district ofiioer as a primitive tribe, but listed by 
the Madras Government as a depressed caste. In 
southern India, i.e., in India south of the Godavari, 
little difference is to be distinguished as a rule ia 
► the /treatment of primitive tribes and of exterior 
I cantos ; both alike are regarded as untouchables or 
pollute at a distance, though the same does not 
apply to all the tribes ia the Agency tfUct which is 
to the north of the Godavari. This Marratha 
tribe however should probably be excluded from 
the Hat of depressed castes proper, and I have 
therefore excluded it in this li at, following the caste 
table and not Provincial Table II, the numbers of 
which include this tribe. Several other tribe* 
appear in the Madras table both as primitive 
tribes and as depressed caBtea, They have boon 
included by the Madras Census Superintendent 
both in his Caste Table and in Provincial Table II, 
and their names will be found in the above list 
marked with a dagger. The total numbers of 
thane tribes involve an overlap between the 
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JLPrEVPII J. 



♦ Kiirh bfhta •■ 

Mad.iri 

M»>la 
at«J» . 

+Miia.iar 

tM»TliliIl 

M an JaJ» • • 

y,U»ieyava 

Navadi 
Pa«ad»i 

FaiUi 

Pafcr 

PalUn 

PamtwU 

Pamidi 

i »m-tiAraa 

Famvaii • • 

Panmandi 

♦Puo 

Pu»iyan 

Pq ayan 

Put hi™ Varnaa 
Ranryu 



Population. 

Br n«M forward ■»• 

•■ 

7.1 1* 

" .. it' 4 *" 

MIT 

". .. 612,411 

1.4 Ml 

8.17,718 



1,341 

:tj 

1.4S9 

5. Hi 
771 

!.<M7 

4^4 

7.1,5:4 

i.n:.["7 

74 



11. J/<w7tf<.— cuntd. 

primitive tribes aru! exterior OAat.'sof I9t,618 f»rof 
I'.'S.GTl if the M«m»tha (34,053) be im hub d. Tue 
'■Marrathas have however been i-xeluded f-»>m niy 
fururos, thotieh trafej && ' D> pn-fwed ' by the 
Government of Sladraa. 



TUii,' 



Sarafan 
Sapan 

Tirn^allnTar 

V- Notbii 

Vettu^an 

Cam*. 
Cfiuhra. 
Chamar 



Total 



S. 'II 8 
4»-. 1 

1,1 

1>>W 
;n7 
5&.-'"2 
4,i^J 
gVC'S 
7.2v.4«rt 

Population. 
5, 7 S3 
227 



Total 



* I'Hi 







1'op'itaTn.a. 


J. 


Bswsria 






t'hanur 


&41,3!2 




Ctnhfa 




«. 


T>nti aci Kolj 


l»l.47i 


6. 


Luiraa • ■ .. 


37.r<>-. 


6. 


M-STL 




J. 




3f.'«.. 


8. 


"wrera 


7.<»*3 


g. 


Others { Ad Dharrui) 


7.Y313 




Total 


.. l/JW.Wl'i 



1"2. yrirth-Wt.tl Ft^tU -t Pfri-' >\>r . — Tim figure 
(TiUlfi) [xiccdrf the fijriir** 5.>'^ ^|'|'-ar'ig ia 
the North- 'West Frr.nth-r IWWi.il TiMe II 

by >/-. The explanation u that tins h^u.v f»l2 

rff.-rs to exterior castes en im^irated in trati= frontier pa- width wre tLtri-f'ne uu^ide tue 
scope of Provincial Table IT, and the correct figure is the one nveu Li-r»>. 

13, Putijafj. — The tut.it n^tre L'-re arm at 
(1,766.. -'15) diiTcreby 8l',570 from f fL'uro which 
is given tv thi- <.^iisiw S.ipe* uN-nd< i;t. for 
the Punjab in bis Proviit" i,J Tab'-.- II ■. tins lit<>r 
fisTUre l& 1 1 »'i s l.. , '2 , .», Ijiit it Jut-a u<<t itn '-j I*- all 
the d'-pre swi '-as'-'s, a* f'u^jini. Dtiiiiua, \I'-L'h 
and Siirt-ra are n-jjru^l iii I'r"Viri' j,il Xnl if II. 
In > pf«-t:Ii t I t*> Clja;)''T XI tii'' i_<n*ji 
iSiipTHjteri'ii-nt trivo Li.- tot*! fi.Mrn uf il, | re** d 

' tuifs as 1 .7'.t.* i ,GJ'I, nhii 'i exr.,i|-, the t>>tal 

swppted by me for the Iudia fi^ires by <>f tho ca.-jtf.* rn '-n ii- juv li^t aljove 

fou^d in the Punjab Sfau-s, 302,99'J are foutui ia the Punjab Stat* h A.'- u v, and 
tie remainder, 1,279Jj9, are in the British districts. lli.;^ fi^uf-H iu< lin.l- ail th-«^ who 
rf-tumed th^ir religion as Ad-Dharmi the total mimU'r of w hom .> ?/.<'), M7 iti P>n;ish diM ricU 
•r t d l&,4^i 1 T*n the Stai** and the Agfiicy t^ tiif-r. 1 h*ve takf.-n f-ir tjjdia ii^nres of the 
eight cist*d in the above Lit and pii- ii others v.*Uo returned the nuaclv** u a Ad Diifirnn. The 
Ctnaus KtiiAjrinteiideiit for the Punjab, however, names gixtwu castas " Dk | r.-s.- -d and 
Backward". Excluding the 8 castes etc., jjivca by ine the other ra-trn nn«I i,\ liina 
im ludfc :— 

J.IH.'l 

.. r.:'.,4>ts 

.. lH.Vtf 
.. 12,S!5 



Ei^aria 

l>k.,hi , . 
Gbr^i . . 
Julaiia, 
Kiuaf 

Kam'iagia 



ToUl 



Tht- Ijtrt fro nf th«a? cactm fcfc r< k'ar Jul hy b.m aa quit* definitely dvpn-mi-t}. 



1 7(4,3. J9» 



* 1 i'mI Punjab— include* the iuto« a;,pr<,x.iir ia tely 4,^«> au.l the A&enoy approximately 32,;iU). 
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Cute. 
Agarlya 

Hbuiya . . • • 

Btmiynr 

Chero. . 

Qhaaiya ■• 
Khatraha 

Kharvar {i>x<- lading BanWi) 

M»jhwar(Manjhi) 

tank* 

, Paralilya •• ■• 
Patau 
Kol .. 

Korwa • • 

Banmanil 
Fnyar 
I) hangar 
liu*atur 

8»tin . . 

gilpkar 

Balahar - * * * 

Banapbot . . , • a 
DbarKar 
Baaor.. 

« ■ a * • > 

Pgmaj . . • . 

Aheriya . . • • 

Bahalit 

Band! ». 
Kabaria 

Khatik . . 

ClkilC a a a a a a 

Paai (Include* Yarmali) . . 
Baiai 

Bhar (c icloding Raj bhar) 

Bhil 

Dhari.. 

Kingharia . . . . 

Pa* aria . . . . 

Pmadh 

BrtiTt 

rlanyali -a a a 

Bttavntu .. 

Kanral of Kamnl 

Babivra 

■Tanjar fineludiLg 8apat* 

Sapafia). 
Sanaia 
Bad. .. 

Bftjania .. 
B*j«l 
Glial .. 
KaJabaa 

Val 

JUdhik 
Ban»ai 

•awarija ( Baaria) 
fttihariya 

Baaaurhiya , . 

Qidliiya 
Bhaofli 

Chamar .. ., 
Dabgar 

(ibairai ' . . 

Dbobi 

KoCi a a . . . , 

Araih 

Kaparia .. 
Kbalnra 

Kotwar ., (. 
Than, 

Total 



Population " 



• 88.044 



76,845 
467 

78.770 

2,275 
313,737 



S3.0B4 
43.40(1 

::} 013 

••^ fte.668 

.. 1 ,469,640 
139 
'4*1.824 
88 



;} 

;} 



and 



::} 



7.5W 

73.52S 

12.105 

I0« 
1.915 
J3.SH 

B«e 

34 

37,038 
1.167 
4.314 

is.o^a 

14,113 
SI 
101 
482.718 

037 

G22.JUi7 
6.758 
85,907 
80S 
81 
64 
»1,ST» 



14. United Provinces. — Of this total figure 
of 11,531,145, 208,864 are found in the States 
and the remaining U,322J181 in British districts, 
la addition to the above the Census Superinten- 
dent for the United Provinces includes the follow- 
ing castes (1,288,604) in his list. There is some 
doubt about the correct classification of the castes 
in this second list and I have excluded them from 
my figures :— 



Bold** 
Kharot 
Kunilutr 
Lnniya 



44,206 
3M 
T72.945 
47U97 



Total 



1,288,804 



The castes accepted by me include a number of 
quasi-aboriginal tribes. In the case of the United 
Provinces I consider them correctly classified 
as exterior castes, as with the possible exception of 
some 200 Eorwas they are reported to be completely ' 
detribaltzed and their social position is 
indistinguishable from that of other depressed 
castes included. 



11.031.14A 
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gtabv.— The total figure for depressed castes in States Bnd Agencies appears in Table XVII 
as 11,112,SJ2. This figure includes the figures already mentioned of depressed castas found in 
tie eUt« in political relation with the various provinces. The States and Agencies forming 
census units are dealt with separately below :— 



Bhanin 
BuvpJior 

Ch»iti»r(iEuhKlim Kiialp*) 
Garoda > ■ • « 

Hoavr. . 



Madia • • 

ShttDTB 

Ttaori 
Tnri .. 

Vaijur isrJnding Dhed 
Utiicn ( Arj-*) .. 



Tola) 



Caste. 
Balai 
Baeor 
Sbambi 
Bbangi 
Chamar 
J>fa»rfcar 
I'tter 
iHjra 
Ikjnar 
Jhamiai 



Hang 
klegbwal 



Catte. 
Bapri 
Balai 
Barar 
Bamwia 

Baaor.. 
B«m 
Bhaagi 
Cbamar 

Kacj&r 
Kasuk 
Jiuli 



Total 



Total 



Caste. 

F'tif-r ( mclodiOf Mila, Mahal) 
Mviira (including Itaog) 
Otbef* 



ToUl 



Carte. 
Barrala 
Basith 
BanraJ 
Cb&mar 
Ch libra 
Dhjjar 
l>om .. 
Gardi 
Jclaha 
Me«h 
Ratal 
barvara 
MalaJ 



Total 



Population. 

31.018 
478 

V« 
M 

67i 
35 

«?2 

M 
l.-ll 

. 107.4*8 

803.W3 * 

Populal ion. 
lBl.lM 
*3.3V9 
«,M<0 
58.429 
613.si'7 
*,SoO 
Si 
61 
443 
1.519 
4.W5 

U73 

Population. 

1.3H4 
1.C3I 
13,^2 
5,8o7 
27,405 
415.P50 
402 

Ifi.NO 

75.331 , 

076.119 



15. Btiroda. — The marginal list of depressed 
castes, tot*l 201,043, agrees with the figures given 
Tjy the BaroJa Census Superintendent as d*-piva«ed 
in his Appendix IX to his Chapter XII. 



16. Central India Agency. — The total given 
above, 797,902, exceeds the total appearing in the 
Ajzency Provincial Table II by 58, the reason bring 
that it includes OS Chamam whose religion was 
^returned as 4 Tribal ' and who, therefore, appeared 
in a different column in the Provincial Table. 
Except in this ease and in that of Aj:ner-Mt*rwara, 
in both of which the correctness of the return seems 
open to considerable doubt, individuals returning 
a tribal religion have been rigidly excluded from 
my figures. 



17. GVofwr.— No return of depresswd eam*>s was 
^made in i?taU; Table II, and the figures hi -re are 
tiken from Chapter XII of the tiwalior Kcj>ort 



KpuUuuo. "j ]h J- 

116.5W >of 



Hyderabad. — The total in this State it 
1,230. ' Others ' in this lirt include a numb** 
minor exterior castt*, e.y. Jihsu'ji, for 

J which separate totals are rol aiwn in t lie State 
Table*. 



Can*. 

Kravalaa .. , , 

lrolaa 

Kauim 

Ka m nkan ■ .. .. 

Kaiera 

Kootan 

Valavan 

KayaJi 

Puiayaa *. , 

BambaTan (including Far&iyan) 

UUatan 

Vailuvan , , 
VeUovan 

Total 



FopuUtinii. 
S.».«(2 
8.213 
6,64.5 
41,1*9 
1.*U7 
3.145 
34,31-9 
173 
40 
70.0W 
488 
2,364 
13 

170.B28 

Population. 
Ml 
24" 
S«7 

13. m 

790 
i# 

1'.2 
62,043 . 
11,414 
778 
212 
11.7 97 



19. Jammu and Kashmir.— The castes in the 
above list (total 170,9'2$) are those n-jmrtcd as 
exterior by the Census ('orxiniiasinner for the iState, 
■■aod the number* are those that apueii* against tha 
Casks named in the State C'iist* Ttble. They 
agree with the numbers of depressed cWva given 
in the Stale Table II. 



20. Cochin. — Here the miUih+rs giv:-n {X',A5,535) 
are those of the cttiites dewril^ed as eitetKir by the 
Census Superintendent for the fctato. His Stufco 
Tabl*> II gives Ihe total of d«piuewd cL.t*«B M 
126,652 exceeding the total tc Tun L-re by 1,313. 
""This total refers to the Vadokan caste, and it* 
cla^Tification as depressed is erron*-->us ; it was 
included in the provincial table accidtntaliy and 
I have therefore omitted it. 
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Cuta. 
Adi-Ifrarid* . . 
Alaran 
Ampattan 
Araym .. . 

Bavuri . . 

Bharatbar 
Charkaravar . . 
Cbakkiliysn 
Charalakkarui 
Chayakkaran . . 
llavan 
{la vat hi 
Kaiknlan 
Kakkalan 
Kanivan 
Kathikkaran 
Kavathi . . 

Kcralamuthali . . 
Kuravan 
Marakkan 
Maravan 
Mevlara . . 

Mukkuvan 
Narlar 

Navadi ■ i 

Nularaa , , 

Fallaa 

Parian 

Paoikkan 

Pararan 

T'araiyan 

Pulayan 

Pull u van . . 
ThantaU 
TbantapulayaQ 
Thonlaman 
V Alan 

Vannan . . 

Vamavar 

VoUkkittinIaiiavar 

VeUo.. 

Vel'ithadanayar 
Vcton 

Vcttakkamn . . 
Yadaran 

Minor and Unapn-iBed 



ToUl 



Population. 
9«tt 
734 

son 

23.HKO 
164 
2TS 
3,536 
6,1*8 
1,730 
2.168 
80MB3 

4flfi 
I. (WW 
15,8"j2 
ltd 
2,2!>3 
1,423 
87.!>il 
3f>3 
14.3W 

a«3 
SUA 

233,882 
144 
3,19* 

3.H12 
397 
13.«l>2 
70.884 
2"7.337 
S27 
41.214 
71»5 
RX4 
21,172 
13.433 
IttO 
30.803 
1B.213 
14,876 
M»* 
4I>» 
8.457 
7,896 

. 1.769.73* 



21. Tfa*o/»«ore. — The Census Commissioner for 
JTravancore State gives & list of castes regarded as 
depressed in that State, the number of which is 
extracted from his Caste Table and added up 
* amounts to 1,769,735 but the number that appears 
in bif> State Table II is 1,787,380. I have therefore 
accepted for India figure the smaller total obtained 
from his caste table. The larger total in 
State Table II includes the hill tribes, probably 
with justice. 



22. Mysore. — The real exterior castes of Mysore State are the Holeyas and Madigas, number- 
ing between them l.(MsQ,32f>, who have been jointly returned at at this census as Adihornatakas. 
t uliticn ^ n a ^°^ t ' on tne Mysore Government treats as 

** *" op • . depreBged the following four castes : — 

Kutrya \ 1,1100,328 



T ">(.&! 



1 ,nori,32fl 



Banjara 
Koracha 
Koroma 
Vodd* 



60,709 
10,238 
13.607 
164,876 



which account* for the total appearing in the MyBore Stat* Table II of 1,239,836. It seems clear 
that at any rate the Banjara and Vodda are not strictly exterior castes and the case of the other 
two, apparently two naniea for the same caBte, is doubtful ; they are more criminal than 
depressed. i f or the purpose* of Indian figures therefore the total of 1 ,000,326 is taken for Mysore, 



Casta. 
Alien 
B«.«ri 
Balai 
BambtJ 
Barn|]|[or 

Baxiflar 
llhaitKi 
Bidnkia 
Cbamar 
Dabflar 
DluinaJt 
TJhed 
Oamda 
Ghancha 
Kalbeha 
Knnjar 
'K hangar 
Kan*. , 
Kueliband 
M22CO 



Population. 
1 

HV3OT 
8la.8!W 
162,863 

1,593 
372 
92.747 
H3 

760.643 
8.12 
S0.733 

ia.wn 

8,609 
4,772 
3,740 

xr>r<3 

2,1)25 
1 1 .303 
326 



23. Rajputnm. — The total of these castes 
[l,5G5,Mf9), reported as depressed by the Census 
Superintendent and compiled from figures extracted 
from his Caste Table, agrees .with his total in 
Provincial Table II, 
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Brought forward 



Miliar 

Ku .. 
P*si ■■ 

k***i 

Sargam 

S*u» .. 
Thori 



Hehtv 
Sanri 

Dbobi 

Kaiwar 

Lobar 



Total 



Total 



Afieff .- 

Bbambi • • • • 

Bhw£i (including HtUikhor) 

Chamar 

Garoda 

Roll Dhor . . 

EoTwaiik . . . . 

Mmi 
Mechv&l 

Tun » « »■ . • 

. Total 



Population. 

1.S42.275 

5.369 
S3.*73 
6.41A 
43 

130.103 
«77 

23 

1,113 * 
17.3H7 

1.565.409 

23 

a 

19 
2 
3 

l.StiG 

itn 
11 

S.U29 

428 

1 

33.422 
47.7:1* 
6.5H4 
1<U35 
51 

' 174.446 
43.f«"9 
2,2«6 

318.220 



* 23. Rajputana— contd. 



21. SiLkim— The figures (J?,^) are extra^U-d 
from the Bengal and Sikkim Caste Table and re~ 
' present the castes returned as depressed by the 
Census Superintendent. No State Table is pub- 
lished. 



25. Western India &<i/<*4 Aywy, — The figures 
{31S,22(f) agree with those in Provincial Table II 
'■and include all castas returned by the LVusus 
Superintendent an depressed. * 



f India . . 
Gbasd Total < Province* 



50,195,770 



f N.B.- THe t"t*t bsr* ei»«ti for pn»Tiri'*ea inrlu.lM Ui*t at 
I the ttatea »tt»i h«J to thi-m. r*ur »<pax*te tk'nrsa »*>•> TaM« 
I B bek)». The lotaJ* do nut prertseiy in>nrrepofi>( U> ih'jor uinon 
j IB Table XVH of Part II, u tfaa ta«t»r »> ;ui« »r» t»k«-n fruni 
"l the trftvindai Tahk II in lb" <-un at U.liar aiid ' >ri*a» and 
| of tie Centra! Protinma ami Bernr, in U.lh ..1 win ti ia*> lie- 
I udla do not tally prwcwlj wi? h tiiP** fur the w tmlt; pr>»- 

These then being the numbers of the depressed classes' in India some estimate ib nui-s-Jtry 
of their position at the present time, and it haealready been pointed out that tLeir dL«l>iIiti<se 
ean be roughly divided into two categories. Firstly, that under which ihty are tarred from 
public ntjltiea, such as, the use of rouda and tanks, and secondly, their rrli^ioiiS diwbiliiiee 
which debar them from the nee of temples, burning grounds, matt and some o^i.^r ii;ntituu<>ns. 
In addition to the above, but arising out of the second 6f these, there are the disabilities involved * 
in relation with private individuals, such as the services of barbers and the admission to 
tea-ahors, hotels or theatres owned by private individuals. A resoluiion of the Anti-C/itoueh- 
ability Conference of 1929 in Madras regretted " to note that in Keatiinrnnts. < orTi<e Hotels, 
Hair Dressing Saloons, Water Pandak, etc., notices are hung promiuorith exv!uH;n>( the 
untouchables", and the Census Superintendent for the Central Provmcea write* " Tl? fact that 
a sweeper may sit beside a high-clasB Hindn in a railway carriage or a motur-lfm* without any 
question of his right to do so has not yet made it any more easy in the interior for a touring 
officer to persuade cartmen of eome castes to carry his sweeper from camp to camp. la iaot 
in certain districts it is always essential to employ at leawt one cartman of humble f«J» 
this purpose ". 

Theoretically perhaps the admission to Hindu temples w ould be enough, once it Ls eauctdedj 
to remove all the other disabilities, for the temple is not merely a religious i tK* tit Tit iou but is 
ako in maty ways a social one, for the term must be taken to include such builrli[i{.'sah»t"ff:</a<A* 
which, as temples do in some parts of India, serve as a village hall or a town 1 hall W the 
public generally. A temple also contains a school, so that the eWnce of the rifiht of enuring 
the temple may debar an individual from the poaaibiUiy of attending tli5 ecuf-oK In wnw 
Hindu temples, such as the Paibati Temple in Poona, the Kalarama Temj.lo at Nanik, the K.'«jo 
Temj le in Aaeam, it has been in the past the practice to admit non-Hindus, such as Christians 
SLd ilusiima to a point to whkb the untouchable Hindus wm iievf-r adiuitt^-d at all. It is 
however not quite certain how far under present conditions the actual right of ndin^ioa 
to a temple would, if conceded, remove the social disabilities of the deprc""v!d antes since it 
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might have the effect of merely driving the higher castes to shun the templet to which the 
untouchables were admitted. In any case the right varies much in different places. An Iruva 
or a Thiyya in Malabar must stay 325 feet from the curtain wall of the temple of Gumvayur, 
for instance, and this wall is 850 feet square with the temple in the centre. Yet the lruva 
have not been treated, in Cochin State at any rate, as a depressed caste at all. sines though 
deprived there Iikrwise of temple entry they are otherwise well-to-do and not ill educated. 

As regards the civil rather than the religious disabilities to which the depressed classes are 
at present subjected, the first one mentioned above i» the right to use the public roads ; up 
to how recently the use of public roads has been debarred in certain cases may be gathered from 
the fact that the untouchables of Travancore made an organised attempt in 1924 to obtain . 
the use of road* which skirted the temple at V;ukora. These roads were public roads, main- 
tained by the State for the Uf>e of even-body, but on account of their proximity to the temple 
building, the untouchables were not allowed to use certain sections which skirted the temple 
too closely. Ultimately, as a result of satyagraha, the temple compound was enlarged and the 
ban on the roads wan removed, the roads having been realigned so that their users were no 
longer within the polluting distance of the temple. In 1926 and again in 1930, a similar case 
occurred in Travancore in connection with Sachindram Temple which is one of the richest 
in the State. Here again the depressed classes wanted the right to use a road maintained by 
public funds and belonging to the State. In the matter of the use of roads generally, however, 
the depressed castes are no longer in the position in which some of them were when the 
Mangalore District Gazetteer was written, when the Ande Koragas had to carry a spittoon 
round their necks as being so h ighly polluting that they could not be allowed to expectorate 
on the public road, though it has recently been reported that a casta haa been found in the 
Taiiiilnad, the very sight of which is polluting, so that it* unfortunate members are compelled 
to follow nocturnal habits, leaving their dens after dark and scuttling Borne at the false dawn 
like the badger, hyaena or aard-vark. The Hindu of December 24th, 1932, writes of them 
as follows : — " In this (Tinnevelly) district there is a claae of onsee&bles called Purada Vannans. 
They are not allowed to rome out during day time because their sight is considered to be 
pollution." Pome of these people, who wash the clothes of other exterior castes, working 
between midnight and duy break, were with difficulty persuaded to leave their houses to 
interview Mr. A. V, Thakkar, who described tb<im as coming only after repeated persuasion 
and then with " their whole bodies shaking and trembling". ' 

The case of wells had already been alluded to, and is a far more widespread and real 
grievance than any which may still survive in regard to the use of roads. Generally speaking, 
li( the exterior castas h<tve succeeded in asserting their right to use public wells, the higher 
autes hnve given thern up. Here again the difficulty about the use of wells will be found to 
be most prevalent in the drier parte of India where water is scarce. In Assam thi» difficulty 
is not worth mentioning and in Bengal where it exists, it is usually got over by water being 
drawn for the exterior castes by some interior caste Hindu. This arrangement is obviously 
open to certain drawbacks but it is not so serious as the custom in many parte of upper India 
and southern India which prohibits the exterior castes from having water at all from the well 
which is used by interior Hindus. The same applies to the use of dharamsh&las and of public 
burning ghats and tJie burial grounds in regard to all of which the position of the exterior castes 
is much the name as it is in regard to the use of wells. 

With regard to school*, the Director of Public Instruction for Bombay reporting for the 
year 19:JH-29, remajks that admission to schools was not refused to the children of the depressed 
classes in the w hoots under the control of any local body except the District Local Board at 
Ratnapiri, tome schools of the District Local Board of the Nasik District and in the Ahmadabad 
and Surac district*. In the latter district* the students generally used to eit in temples, 
dharamahalas or private houses and the pupils of the depressed classes were objected to, but 
the objection was withdrawn on being warned that such schools would loose any grants that 
they enjoyed from the Government. How far this withdrawal of objection was effective is 
doubtful, since at any rate in one case the depressed classes at Sarat had to withdraw their 
children hum the school as a result of the indirect pressure exerted on them by higher castes. 
Similarly in some cases the depressed carte pupils find it better to sit outside the sehool, 
as if they sit inside they are boycotted and compelled to leave the school. Thus at Kaira in 
April 193] some Deeds took their seats with other Hindu boys in the municipal school. Kaira 
had been one of the centres of iAIr. Uandhi'sautivitiee and no objection was raided on that.dav, 
but when the parent* of the interior caate boys heard of it tbey threatened a boycott of the 
school and of the teacher if the Dhed boys were allowed to sit with theirs, or even to occupy 
the Esnie class room, with the result that the next day the Dheds were refused admission to 
the school premises. On the other hand in Sind and in the central and southern divisions of 
Bombay it was reported that there were no primary schools managed by the local authorities 
which refused admission to the depressed castes' children. Similarly in Assam no 
inconvenience appears to have been experienced by the exterior castes in the matter of 
school attendance On the other hand in many parts of India the inconvenience is greater than 
it is in Bombay; Very few of the exterior castes attend schools nominally accessible to them in 
M22CC 
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Ncapatam Kumbakonam, Tiunevelly, Cocanada, Bezwada ami Narsapur and other towns 
in ^urhern India, though in Madras, Madura, Sivaganga a™* ™e other townB a number of 
exterior o*et«' children attend schools which are not especially reserved for them and which 
are not Wotted bv the higher castes. In most pacta of southern India it is necessary to have 
ei«eual schools for the exterior eastes, since it is not yet jioesil'le to induce the higher castes to 
learn in their conipanv. In Julv 1JUU, when it was decided to admit exterior castas into all 
the aided schools, a number of schools had to close and from some other schools t he higher caste 
children were withdrawn. Similarly in Baroda StAte the abolition of separate schools i a 
November 1931, is reported to have given great rebutment to the c*st« Hindus who in 
ecrue ca^* withdrew their children from schools and in others destroyed the crops of the 
exterior cartes or poured kerosene oil into the we 11a used by thorn. Ia Rental tlie Rural 
Primary Education Bill passed in 1930, appears to have been opposed by members representing 
the caste Hindus, and it is alleged that this opposition was aimed at depriving the 
non-caste Hindus and also the poorer Muslims from the benefits of literacy. In Cochin 
State oa the other hand much has been done to open all educational institutions to the 
exterior castes though this has involved in some ca<-< i the removal of the school to another 
site, while cases have occurred of some ill-treatment of the cast en now admitted to the schools. 
Generally speaking, however, during the la.-t decade the exterior ca at school in Cor bin 
have increased in number from some 1,!W0 to some 14,000 and out of 7<>0 n-c^iL-cd schools only 
3 are still reserved to the higher castes, and a Protector of the backward and d< pressed classes 
has recently been appointed. Cochin, however, is probably in many ways exceptional. 

In regard to the matter of the right to enter Hindu temples, the exUrinr ca.Ht<\* were 
advised hy Mr. Gandhi not to attempt to gain entry by his own method of aatyagtuha a'* God 
resided in their br**sta. A temple, however, as has been points! out, is mor.' than a purely 
religious institution and the ri^ht of temple entry is by some regarded as the key |«isitiou with 
reeard to the removal of untouchability. The claim to enter temples is not op|«*»ed only 
bv high-caste Hindus } even Jmtwe, the organ of the anti-Brahman I'arty, writes as follows : — 

" For many centuries these peoples, most of whom until recently were Animists. were 
content to worship at their own shrines, and to try to force themsclw* into 
Hindu temples ia not .to make themselves popular. Nor can we think 

that any grave wrong is done by their continued exclusion , they would 

be better occupied in improving their own condition than in a violent attempt 
to a?sert rights which no one had heard of till a few years a^o." 

There is on the other hand a definite movement amous manv nmre advanced Hindus to 
remove the ban on the tempJe entry, a movement which has since the cen^ue tn*en given much, 
impetus by Mr. Gandhi's fast and the negotiations following it for the udtni.vion of untouch- 
ables to Hindu temples generally, and it may be mentioned a* «n iiistance of thi* that 8 
temples of 4 Telugu community in Bombay were reported to have been ojn-ned to untouchables 
in February 1930. On the other hand recent cases of attempts to obum er.trv by depre.-^d 
castes have led to violence. Some 2,000 untouchable collected outbid- t!ic K-ila I lam temple 
at Nasik on March 3rd, 19,30, and a meeting which attempted to bung about a settlement 
was stoned by the orthodox. Ultimately some lOO.ttoO Maharn anl ' hanutra were reported 
to have collected at X^sik and the temple had to be eW-d for about a mi>nth to keep 
them from entering it. The admission of taste Hindus bv a private pes**.' jc «>r- ;<.-d in violence 
in which the orthodox were the aggrefsora, and which was extended to M.d.hr villucs in the 
npighbmrhwd where the depress! caste* were violently attacked by cssfc Hindus, their wells 
polluted and in some cases their houses burned. A eirnilar attempt +o force an entrance a year 
later had similar results, and in December lt)3I the same sort of situation ar« .-e on an at^-inpt 
of the depressed castes to bathe in the Ramakut.d, the s.iored pool ut Na^ik. a -id in 
April over the dragging of the rath. Similarly at Singanallur in smith Ijk'is tiv questiou of 
entry to a temple led to a free fight in 19.10, and at some other places also. In Xwgpur a temple 
was voluntarily opened to untouchables and in the Dacca Division in Bi-ng;d a /«iryru/ralvi of 9 
months duration ended in the temple doors being forced open by a oand of hich caste women 
who sympathised with the s>Myigrah%x. This was in May, but it was reported in October 
that the temple was deserted by high caste Hindus One wonders thrjref ore bow far the 
higher castes are likely to make use of a pan-Hindu temple, rewutiy endowed at Ratuagiri 
with a view to providing a common pUce of worship for all castes. 

The prohibition against exterior castes entering the Hindu temples naiurKlly rai.-«s the 
question whether tbey can really be called Hindu at all. Generally speaking, the answ-.-r must 
be that they are defiwtcly Hindus ; they worship the same deities and, though ref>ised entry 
to the temples, boxes are placed outside, at the limits to which they can approach, to r-c«ive 
their offerings. The degree of Hinduism docs, however, vary considerably ; tmis the Mahars 
and Chamars ia general are very decidedly Hindu, whereas the Chuhra J the Punjab is vary 
doubtfully so, taking a Hindu tone when living by a Hindu village, a Muslim tone in a Muslim 
village and that of a Sikh in a 8ikh village ; perhaps the Chuhra should really be described as 
tnbal by reli^on, and the possibly connected Chodhra of the Bombay Presidency is definitely 
regarded as a forest tribe rather than a caste. In any cace, in the Punjab the question has beeo 
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partly solved at this census by the Chuhio returning himself as an Ad-Dharmi, that is to say 
a follower of the original religion. For him it moans the customs immemorially observed by 
his cast* or tribe, but of course the term might mean very different things to different peoples. 
In the Punjab it« use as distinct from Hindu (in other provinces the exterior castas have 
frequently returned themselves aw Adi Hindu, Adi-Dravida, etc., with a similar implication 
to that of Ad-Dharmt) is probably » political expedient in order to obtain more effective 
representation on the provincial legislative body, and in spite of the occasional use of the word 
* Hindu * with reference to cast*^ Hindus and excluding the exterior caates it must be held 
that these castes generally are Hindu by religion even if they are not Hindu socially, hence the 
expression " exterior caste " is suitably applied to castes who follow the Hindu religion but 
are not admitted to Hindu society. 

This social bar temls to foster conversion to the Sikh laith, to Lslam, or to Christianity, 
though even after potiveision the social stigma does not vanish at once. This is hardly to be 
exprcted. The Mazhbi Fihhs are looked down upon by the Sikhs who are not Mazhbi. The 
Southern Indian Christians distinguish between the caste3 of their converts in their eating 
accommodation in chinches, end the dislike of the exterior castes does not immediately 
disappear when they turn Muslim. At the same time once they are converted it doe.i not take 
them very long before they can riw in the social wale, and in the case of Indian Christians in 
southern India a period of about three (Fenerations often, perhaps usually, sees them accepted 
as the equal of previous converts of most castes. 

There aie other points in which the exterior castes suffer socially. Thus exception is 
taken to their wearing the ornaments usually worn by higher castes, and in some cases they 
ore not allowed to wear gold ornaments at all. t'asea are on record in which Chamars for 
instance have been beaten for dressing liko Raj puts, and the mounting of an exterior caste 
bridegroom upon a hnrse for his bridal procession has led to a boycott of the caste in question 
by the higher c«*te neighbours. In December 1 SJ'50 the Kallar in Ramnad propounded eight 
prohibitions, the disregard nf w hieb led to the use of violence by the Kallar against the exterior 
castes whose hula were fired, whose granaries and property were destroyed and whose 
livestock wns looted. These eight prohibitions were as follows : — 

" (i) that tli* Adi-l>ravida« shall not wear ornament of gold and silver ; 
[ii) that the mules should not be allowed to wear their clothes below their knees or 

above the hips ; •> 
(hi) tliat their males nhuuld m t wf ar coats or shirts or baniyans ; * 
(w) no Aili-Dnivjda shall be allowed to have his hair cropped; 

(r) that the Adi-Iiravidas should not use uthej' than earthenware vessels in their homes ; 
(ri) their w omen shall not be allowed to cuvct the upper portion of their bodies by clothes 
or ravukais or thavamcs ; 
(m) their »'<>Dii n shall not be allowed to us** flowers or saffron paste ; and 
(cm) th« men shall not use umbrellas for protection against sun and rain nor should 
they wear sandals ". 

In June tlie eight prohibitions not having been satisfactorily observed by the exterior 

castes in question, the Kallar met together and framed eleven prohibitions, which went still 
furthir than the original eight, and au attempt to enforce these led to more violence. These 
eleven prohibitions were : — 

" 1. The Adi Druvidtis aud Pevendrakula Vellabirs should not wear clothes below their 
knees. 

2. The men end women of the above said depressed classes should not wear gold jewels. 

3. Their women should c;irry water only in mud pots and not in copper or brass vessels. 
They should uhc ictratv only to carry the water pots mid no cloths should be used for that, 

_purpose. 

4. Their child fen should not read and get themselves literate or educated. 

5. The rhildn n should lie asked only to tend the cattle of the Mirasdars. . 

6. Their men and women should work u» slaves of the Mirasdars in their respective 

7. They nhould not cultivate the land cither on waram or lease from the Mirasdars. 

8. They iiiiist. ovll iiwiiy'lhoir own lands to Mirasdars of the village at. very cheap rates, 
and if they don't dn mi, no water will he allowed to them to irrigate their lauds. Even if 
something is grown by the help of ruin witter, the crops should be robbed away, when they are 
ripe for hunest. 

9. They must work coolies from 7 a.m. to ii p.m. under the Mirasdars and their wages 
shall be for men Ke. 0 4 0 per day and for women Re. 0-2-0 per day. > 

10. The ubove said communities should not use Indian Music (Melam, etc.), in their 
marriages and other celebrations. 
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j, Tlii . v n „ lst stll ,, ,',,-ir of coins „n a horse in invasion bef-re inv»tl.« TLdi 
t?rvid"in V^i-rh^e, on.: 'Iw west me I'.-ir hnus«» door* as a ^pnhimpMit h.r <!,e tiiurri.nre 



V.i r » .-no. iU be «--»■<.! I'v i h •"■Tii, for any pur| 



pi\ve>>.i«iS ami no ve'.ia .-non 

lr i* ii"! sm\v-ud tint the eich* or eleven injunctions of the Kallm- would 1m> taken 
x „- ; -. u . s ; - bv ,mv one b:ir nui'^'iv.-s, hut thev are quoted h'-n> to i 'n I »< -•' ( ** the altitude 
ciWa'adeptoI towards the exterior ontes. Similarly in H-mrd the n hv n Yimastid'a 
t,r : ,i-iTT'^"'(i of » p.danqnin i.Q » marriage pn»ee-wion h-d to a .livMirlwmv, and e'hcr mstniK-e« 
ivu'd 'probably be ipioted from other parts India. 

J Fconomioallv the exterior css'e* in eastern India an- g-nerallr speakme -'■d-.-upport mg 
ail j i v no ,h -.p.ratelv poor. In west, ru India their position often i> t'unt. f.f *. a\>>t«vr 

or vii i. ii- menial fur who<-c servh- there is a certain amount of iwv*''v wli i«-h is n*nmpea-*'d 
hv A rr.ditio'.ial prov^oii of certain village lands or by o'her hh'IImvIs of p>»> m.-uf. in kind. 
The trouble frequent h - is that ihe number of these menials lias bi-ocii" snperu.ious and i hov 
none the less exprt to he fed he the \ ii':i^e fur unwanied s<-r\ ic.s. nnd if they .li not so fed 
thev steal 'he gi.iin, no doubt irii'is it as theirs b» Pjrht-. In aoiiihern In- I'm aj.iin t.|it> 
exterior castes ure frertera'!v deriv ed from various cliwew of euti ivat inn s.tN h ho .ire il p-cem Iv 
were to the soil, la northern India tb< it economic posi- ion varu-.x a jj.md <!• ^, shire 
leather-workers for instance in industrial t»wiw find a re.dv livt-ldi'*" '.. ^1.- t>;^ t he .-..termr 
castes in I he aerii ultural areas, where they can only obt.tin the worst land ami tin' -.\i»r-.i. w .•!>.%. 
are very oft^n cxir^ne ly j-ovrty-stticken. 

The origin of the {o.-ifion of th-' pxtere-r castes is partly- r i- '..t\. j-ir!v r.-'i^i-ius m 1 j, ink- 
a TLa*t*r of six-ial custom. Tle-re can be hv le douhttii.it tlie eh-.i of int«..i',i iiahiln »• oriL'n.nN-a 
in t.iboo. Reniini> "ncps of (nieh a taboo are still to r* s.vn in Rnrnii wJ>.-r« ll.'-r'.nif 
is a prof'*J-ion inv. ilons a soei.il s^icrrna of a kind wlni h will rmt :» im:f vi ^w-ifui i <n 
with pe;5oi!5 of other professions. A cunparison of this cm «ii!i the jKi<it.ion'<'f i h«.n» 
who dij gTLi\esfor t 1 '* hill Trih*s in the siuToundiiif? ar. us Iimvms iiff|.- .luiiht Imt iha 
the r^y-ulsion originate* in the- fear of some de-uh infrt-tion, and th- un-h.-rlymu id>'» is n.e. 
that the person himself is polluted by unclean work but that his pwt>: e-*n j.ttjnn wiih d.i-nf !t 
inav jLieeT o'hers with wbota the pra\e-di^ui'r conies hit <> cont-i.'t with ! he j -nh ih, i; v uf 
dydns. The treatment of washermen all over India as a d- prvsM'd ea-»<- i- :il;i:r .f ..erf.tl'ilv 
traceJJe to a sini«h» tab<»o. the chjf-vtion perhaps ari-i'i^ fr«.m an ■ wita tl-^ •« -n ""'id 

clnth'-s of wurreri and consf-nu-ntlv an infntou who h, in fie- fjr>t in-.t .•!.•. e f :s m n'-'al »i -er./h 

it lati-r comes to be regard* J mi.t.-Iv ;vs a mattor of [ktsoh-i! i l-aiL ir..-.^. Tiin :.in )■ *i>ilitv 

whi< h ha* originated in 1-1 '"»' ! -.is uirlouhteiliv b»vn rewcr t.a'-d \> « 'h'TiT' <••< t>' r».-e arid 
tli* rai ifti an*ii ni.ies which s— ui con.ni'iQ to every hnirv li <■*, 'e* I.i.i.i .li f..ifi:!v and h ive 
renji-rced the innsh al ta!>o*>. An iix-'ain-e of this s.'t • n{ thint; niav uu'iiii f'"r. i in H'FULia, 
whe h. a* tin- re i? t-.o ca'-re in the Indian wuse, is u<vefnl as. pro- i Uim <• • unpio^ <»f f i,o pri- v-sk 
office f'.rmaiiun. Fere pa^la s'-ives. the --t-iius ui wh«m i-> lier.-dii.i' v. are I. 1 rl.iwn 
upon 1 y i).h rt r <-!h»>^-. In ge'i'T-il p.i-j-yla *hivi-' li ive hev ,i r« * 1 1 J -* •■•2 'r un men I'-'ir'ae-^-.r ic--- . 
LuHIe r'lmtw-T- of Ai.ik.iii.--e. T, laiiejs, M.mipnrls are! Si in.- m> ha v.- h-i-n -.■■f '--d in vai mils 
pars of Kurn^ i he vinous < .-«■•■ "in-'ritiLi nionar ha as slave*, uf .hdi •••• jM^i'd i*-. This racial 
••Jen.-r.t is pro' i.h|y to h-; tnu, ■! apaiti in th* prohibition of tj,e ui"i'ii,i; m' ••r.i.ii> .-'it - hv i- Pain 
cu-t.^. Thus jn the y.eja I II I ! i in A-sam in the AotriU? em- of m.'> -r..' 1 ;,.ji;r.,. wliieh is 
a* j..ir..a.*lv of ii.ii'.Ten 4 '"riii^-!i < •> ' he r-st of t!ie tribe, is not m'Juw.- i t o; .irr.nn mi !mth : r un. 
^ mn!ar r-'-sni-TioiLs are found in the L,eeadiv« fsl uels The mv; i-h iiv-u: pi.d.ebh' ap["-ars 
ia the j.rjejh p of hyp<Ti?*':iy. aiid f he i'-.r-.t nt.-fi whi'-h a.iv s.-e*i,e, of r.er t,i -!e t.-'ces in 

order to raiv its so. i.d st.iiidinc is io deny to other se.-'iore the r'.'it- t.. n. mr '■• * 'I iij.'hi.eni 
tii'.ijjh .•«.- J iiniiri2 for the Time being to take wives ftoiu doiori^r t\vm. 1 !.i;s h'i\e 1 1 j - ■ II. "va 
Kjil-s.rTi-13 <--ver«--.l tl-eois. Ives from the JaJiyi K.aihajU.us and .d n.-,!.. 1 t ! ; ej^.. ! .<- 3 -is a 
fiepara*.- ea^te. i:0 lon^-r d.-tw-sed, «nd even so a s.-e-tion of the Xain-^'idr-io i-» u^-v a v ' "o>i in^ 
to fce^^'ate it.v-!f. Ind..ed as b< t w.-f-n dilf'Tent. tK-etiona of tii.- evti-i i.,r i .^t.-.i j-cpidt.-.: i» just 
- ; .r'»tiK »» l-tw - n cl e iut,..rinr (ufes ami the .-yterior ea»tes km-ut jllv. Tit.' Vi .n .r.s i.i if.>iiii.;«V 
I.ave fibj.eTf.fi to hhannc t!..-ir eouns.dsi and cmfe^n. es wi'.ii < "h inrrs-*. .tn 1 \l ii. "s ..nd 
<J:.ni.iis have ui oii:fif>u.*!y spurfied ti"- Lhaiuri. Sirnila'ly in !\failri.s l';.h.irs hu e ohjcc;ci] 
to b"i hs; class- ! t. i h f.'L..l:iia whom tiny r^riUs im 1 « inferior to tin m t| j: . n t lie 1 .i.aiy.m-, 
tho-.^i, ii.l ^Ii'kh ,,re >n,'eie-i. il.h ^ to ,\ p.Hwi <-aVe Jliuda. H'li-ion ( ,f onrD. \% .i h :!, a,-])... ut.es 
f.f hcly v.;---U. .sjf Tf-fl hini.i iU and sacru-uitet pr:e*is h:is a I* i con. i I. to the rr '.^'ou 
cf the i >j of !irrt..ij.-!,.iL:;i:y, a. id s>x;i«-iy in gener.d by its ll^i irai d-l;!:e of '-er.ain li'e'h-an 
o.-eiipa;:oijh at.d I v !<<- very prop.-r antij.atl y to trimiiiid j.rofes-sioni has iloue much to il 'pr.-.--* 
■*)A v.eri-o'yp.- t.Lv p'-.ii .,n «,f the exterior castes. 

In 1M«". and a -tin in VsJ\. "he f;.,vernnie ( ,t «f India eall.-d for a report. n .i m. the moral and 
u:;-> -i':.il mi.. ! ■ of the -I. ] r . -;.-( d 'hi-. i-H and for proposal™ for their ftineii'iratioii iron, a'l 
V:l ^ vin.pe;,,. The i..eor.U of the consequent r-ports will he found under Pti^Mi^.t 
'/ <'••»■>(,;..<:■< ///,../«{ in the 7j.|- ( ,//w ^, K„ s . 1".'> -I :il of July jy|f} ;:2;>- 341 of 
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During the past decade a pood deal has been dune particularly in, Madras to benefit the 
exterior fust t>a in various ways. Not <>uly hut the. v bKlr;ia Government appointed a ConiiiiLnioiier 
of Labour entrusted with the tank of encouraging the education of the depressed classes 
and of looking after t heir economic interests, but. many private societies hr.ve also been at work. 
Besides ft nnmber of CbrLstiau Missions, the Impressed Clashes Union, the Poor School Society, 
the Social SVrvicfl League, thr Andhru Decun Seva Sangam, and the Depressed Classes Mksiou 
of >T:mf»n!nre are some of the institutions working forthis object, The Arcot Mission has started 
an agricultural school and Local Boards have, also been spending money towards the same 
end. In, addition to Hhh much hits been done by the Self-Respect movement and the Depressed 
Clauses Conference. The actual Htc]» taken by the Government of Madras have been, besides 
the appointment of a Commissioner of labour, the insistence on the right, of admission of 
exterior custe pupils into all publicly managed schools, the refusal of grants-in-aid to privately 
niannur-d schools which do not admit exterior caste pupils, the removal of publicly managed 
schools from places ifiaerr-viible to exteri >r vaaten, the opening of special schools and hostels 
for the exterior ras' the remission of their fees, and the provision of schokrfthtps and of 
special facilities for the training of exterior caste teachers. On the ecoaonuc side the Government 
of Madras has taken slcps towards th* prov ision of house sites for tho relief of congestion and 
for purpovs of freeing the exterior eji«!fs from oppression by their landlords, the organisation 
and running of 'co-operative sotiak's, tho provision of drinking water by constructing new 
wells and repairing old, the provision of burial grounds and sanitary requirements for the exterior 
castes, the a-vtipiiti'-nt of laud for cultivation both by reservation for and free assignment 
to exterior castes of lands not classed as valuable, that is, lauds not affected by irrigation 
proj< >i,s, Bnd by reservation for exterior castes of lands clusaed as valuable and alignment 
to th< m on pnv nvut of market value in e.tay iiistalrnciiM. As a result of these measures some 
pnyre.MH bat bv> u made. In VMQ, there were 15 ( i,(hkj pupils of exterior castes in schools, 
in ll>:tt», tln-re were 2;^',IKK>. Over IOO/mH) of theJW were in Christian Mission schools and 
man* ol ti»e remainder in pi hools maintained by the societies mentioned above. Most of 
these schools tire only primary schools, there being only about 2,7iX1 pupils in educational 
instiiutioiis above the primary stage of whom sbout 5(1 only were in colleges. Out of 230,000 
reading in w hools in l'.t'Wt about 7,5<J0 wero girls. Of the 2u0,000 only 10,000, however, were 
reading in ordinary s> honls not reserved for exterior castes « r hile over 70,000 pupils who 
did not belijKg to the exterior castea Wi re reading in sekoula specially maintained for those 
Cii^i-a. Aa compared with the rest of tho population, while about 6 percent, of the population 
ot Jbidnis was going to school when tins census took place, ouly about 4 per cent, of the 
e\t' rior cq.,res were nt. school, and of that toral less than 1 per ceut. was beyond the primary 
v,o*\ I^t oiioniic;uly vt-ry innfiidendile sums have beon spent by the Madras Government 
during the pj-4 ten y^iiM in fimmuing and organising co-operative societ ies for the acquisition, 
of land for house sites and f"t th« granting of agricultural loans and for purposes of flood 
rel.'.-f, rural ere lit and collat f iv«s bargaining. In ID-0, there were over 14,600 members of 
r\T<Tior cartel in ab"''t 1 ' H> eo operative societies; as a rt-sult of the work done during the 
d*cad«i i horn are now *bnut 2..<'.H»0 &u« h societies cotv«istiti^ mainly of ftt.erior castes and during 
reeeiit y.'i-.iv n r -\<; «oi ietie s fiave i>een re^Lsiercd at the rale of over l**t) a year. Over 55,tKX) 
house ,h>* have been ]»rcvtdi-d a ad »vnw a<tt,(J»iu acres of land have been aligned to exterior 
ca*t.rt eoliivrtrt.ra. But nr the time of this census thr-re were still six districts in Madras 
MTitouehfd by .u -ivrtirw of the Camiitissioner of Labour. In Bombay apart from the work 
dof e hy privai* iua itiuin>is umonu which the Servants of India Society is very prominent, 
littln h.is y -t lem (i'ue. A ','omuiiltoe was appointed by the Gov^rninent of Bombay to 
» f ii«pi»re o r.bc «-otHiir.io:i i>f thu deprej»seU ca.sti'8 and aboriginal tribes in the Presidency in 
N;A-ri!.Le( l<i.!M. Ati a res»ult of 'he recoinnieiidutitons < »f t hat. Conunittee an oilicer was appointed 
in !0oi, chary* -.1 .vir h i h>- d<n y of iv.jU>hirig over the progress of and of upholding the rights of the 
bar-lfVKTd cl.i.-yu'S. la add'tiou to that a Resolution of the Government of Bombay directed the 
reeniiifant »* m- rnhers of the depr-ss' il classes in the police. It is perhaps significant that 
the Con. :nii tee found it bert-sawy to include in their recoauaeudationd an addition to the 
Coveriiitieufc S«t 'ants' Coudnct ilules rrdined with a view to enforcing polite treatment of the 
dq.'i'ch.-:fd cImvw by the othoials of Govermnent. In regard to the education of the^e 'classes 
in BriUhb India generally some iiuormat ion has already been given in Chapter IX. Many of 
fiio Ibuian "SStatta have also refogmneu the neoeddity for special measures for the uplift of 
exterior cilst.bs, in piu i-kular, Baroda, Cochin and Travancore ; while in Gwalior and Jaipur 
aeriou has be«n taken more jiarticulculy in regard to the criminal tribes of which there are 
conaitk table nmol>ers in tuotte States. In Jaipur areas of luiul have been allotted to the 
erimiaal trilns and Hpecial schools have boon opom d for ihe education of their children, and 
the same has been domi in Gwalior. 

'fie oocHsion of this cpiibiis, coming as it did at a time when political reforms appeared 
imminent, comu!io;ited the ulroady plentiful dillicalties in the way of getting an exact return of 
number of e\te.rior c;wtea. A nuiiil)er of conflicting farces were at work, as, apart from the natural 
desire of individuals of exterior caatos to raise their own social status by making themselvea 
out to be something other than they were recognised to be by their neighbours, a definite 
movement was set afoot by the Hindu Mahasabha for the return of all Hindus as Hindu simply 
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with no qualifications of cast* or sect. Jn l'.CS the Hindu M.i'nisablia it* If paaH«d a reaolul inn 
declaring that tins so called untouchables had equal rights with t>ther Hindus to study 
in st Uvis, and to u^o wtlls and ro*>U and temples, and the same rvolutiou called on 
prices, barbers and washermen to atTord their services to untou< \vihh s. At Ihia census, 
however, pvhucal eousiih rations probably overwi-t^Vd all else Hnd many HlnrU were made 
to ii dm* untouchables to record themselves ns 'Hindus* niid notlurg e)so. The exterior 
caste* themselves were. Low ever, generally alive to the fa<-t ihat their interests Tt ]uirel t heir 
numbers to be definitely knowu ; it the aume time, they were not unconscious of the f.ict 
that tt nii^'ht l>e advaiu.j|r»*ou8 to them to represent as many castes as possible, as h"ing depressed 
in order to swell their nuud>cra in importance. Consequently, whi'e m the Punjub toe Ali India 
Sliradhaiiand Impressed C'lasw* Mission was calling on the exterior casies to return themselves 
as Area Hindus instead of, for instance, Acliuts or D; lit s. tlic exterior castes' own 
leaders were calling on their followers to return themselves as JJ-I 'hirriu t-y relipim and not 
Hindu at all ; and iu other province thf> »<woeirtt ions of the extt't'orca.ti's were representing 
as 'depressed' castes \. huh very doubtfully fall into that «\tt"corv and maiw of which 
have been excluded on scrutiny. Generally speaking, however, it it* twlievd tluit tlie figures 
for the exterior classes obtained at this census have I^eeti accurate on the w tide and tlie rrvt lioda 
adopted iu different provinces to determine what constitutes an exl-eriur cntf» have already 
been referred to, while extracts from some of the Provincial Reports will be found below. 

Little information exists as to the actual numbers of th<-«e exterior cutcs who hit entitled 
to a vote under the present constitution of the provinces. Except in fhe case of Minima, 
nomination has been r» sorted, to to secure the representation of d* -pressed classes. Four 
members have beta so nominated in the Central Provinces, two each iu Bumbav ami iu Bihar 
and Oritsa, one each in Bengal and in the United Provinces and none in the Punjab 
or in A=sam. In Madras ten members wore nominated to represent nine specified communities 
recorded as depressed, while individuals of the exterior cartes wen- not debarred of 
course from voting in a general < onstituency if thev hapjtened to be <pialilied as 
electors. It has been estimated that th«Te are in Madras rather lew than 57 .flO txierior caste, 
electors in a total of more than 1^ million " non-Mahome dan " voters, that is to say, about 
4£ per cent., though the erterior castes form some 16 percent, of the total non Muslim population. 
In Bombay a rousrh estimate has been made that there are 15,'iOO erterior caV-c voters 
out of a total of T-Vj.tHiO voters in all the general consul uencies, that is, about 2 pet cent of the 
exterior castes have votes, whereas they comprise over 8 per cent, of tlo popululiou oi the 
Presidency. 

The following Tables A and B will give some indication of the numerical constitution of 
the depressed castes and of their distribution and comparative literacy. It should l>e undo 
clear that f gure* for literacy are available in part only, and the perceii'a^e shown a--? literate is 
the percentage calculated on, that total only for which figures of literacy are available. 

TABLE A. 



Rein arks. 





Total 






number 




Name or Caste, etc. 


treated 


Locality in which treated M exterior. 




as 

exterior. 




Adiya . - 


6 


Coorg. 


A*er .. ... 


7.108 


Bombay, Western India State* Agency. 


Aberi (Aheria) 


24,375 


Ajmer-Mprwara, Uaittd l'rovinc** and 




Kajputana. 


Ajila . . 




Hadrae. 


Ala van . . 


7S4 


Travancore. 


AraLattan 


30a 


Travaticore 


'Aralrh 




Unit^! I'rtivin-**. 


Aracatiin 


m 




A> avail . . 


2.1.3nO 


Tra'. ■oia.-rjrfi. 


ArurithJtl.ivar 






AuiLclia 


749 


Chsttisijarb (C. P.). 


Eatrri (Ea>."tit Ba'lHik) 




Aimcr-Merwarn, Benea!. t*. I'., Cwalior, 






h.ijpatiina. 






I'trhjfal, t T nit«-d Province*. 


h ituii . 


(i 


Amraoti (EKrar). 


F4»ira 




fs. Kaimra (M; 'lmi,). 


P.ai'i .. 






fcrfla u*!. frit-. 


u 


Vailed Trovinces 






S. Kan^ru (Mvlrar). 




burnt 


Ajmer Mfrwrura, Ontml l'rovin«« an'! 



EnrlMtr effc-t*^ el • wiit.-rt* nit 



IsiJiidi d wen Ohatkiliyj 



nut tifat«l at. exterior. 



tierar (puriai L'luUd Provinces, CtrnUal 
India, Owalior, Jtajpulana. 
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Name of Cuts, eto. 



Balagai ■ • 

Band! (Kabaria) .. 

Bar** 

Bargi 

Bargunda •• 
Bariki . . • • 

Barwaln (Barwar ) 
Basith .. 
BatUd* 

Batawal . . 

Bauri (Barari, Bavaria) 

Baiigar • • 

Bodar . . 

Beldar .. «» 



Bellara . . 
Beriya (Bedija) .. 
Bern* . . 
Bhambi (Bambhi) 



Bhangi (Laibugl, Mob tar, 
ilakikhor}. 



Bhar .. 
Bhareihar 
Bhatlva. . 
BhU .. 
Bhogta , . 
Bhuinmali 
Bboiya,»to. 

Bhmnij 

Bidakia 

Bind . . 

iijFiihta . . 

Byagari 

Cbachati 

CWdar . . 

Chakka.ra*br 

Cha-fciiliyan 

Cli&levadl 



Total 
number 
treated 
as 

exterior. 

130 
1.006 
1,384 
1,668 
J.&31 
3,095 
9,966 
6,213 
558 
6,64.5 
721,299 
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Locality in which treated as exterior. 



Remarks. 



Coorg. 

United Provinces, S. Kanara (Madras). 
Qwalior. 

Ajmer-Merwara, Raj pu tana. 
GwaJior. 

Ganjeiuand Viz&gapatam (Madras). 
U. P., Jammn and Kashmir. 
Junmu and Kashmir State. 
8. Kaaara (Madras). 
Jamrau and Kashmir State. . 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Delhi, Madras, 
Punjab, United Provinces, Travail core. 
Bajpatana ,. ,. 



490 Central Provinces and Berar (pari) 
3,139 Bengal 



Total recorded 2,734. Not 
elsewhere treated as exterior. 

Total recorded 991,636. Not 
elsewhere treated as exterior. 

Total Beldar, Bind, Nuniya, 
Od and Waddar recorded aa 
661.926 for India. Only 
reported exterior in Bengal 
and Pon jab bat latter 
figures not included here. 
Treated also as depressed 
by Mysore State. 



87 S. Kanara (Madras). 

26,165 Bengal, GwaJior, United Provinces. 

367 Bengal. 

183,917 Ajmer-Merwara. Bombay. Central India, 
Ksjputana, Won tern India States 
Ag nc> . 

865,463 Ajmer-Merwara, Andamansand Nicobars, 
A«**m, Bengal. Bih&T and Orissa, 
Bom (jay, Central Provinces and Berar, 
L'nitfd Provinc**, Baroda, Central 
Iniia, Gwalior, K&jputana, Sikkiin, 
Western India States Agency. 

401,624 United Provinces 

275 Truvancorc. 

322 Bengal. 

28 United Provinces. 

06,054 Bihar *»d Oriasa. 

1 1 1 ,438 Assam, Bang al. 

738.479 Bf-ifal. Bihar and Orissa. Sikkim, United 
Provinces. 

264,404 Bihar and Orissa. 

C3 Raj putana. 

19.618 Bwig*} 

31T Beu<«l. 

8,4"9 Bellary (Madras). 

6,13ft Vizof upoUru (Madras). 

21,071 Central Province. 

3,a"l TruvHucorc. 

(lau,^ Madroa and TravsneOro- 

3.422 RolUry (M/idras). 



Bee Raj war. 



Inolndea Agaria, Chero, etc^ 
inU. P. 



Chaami (Qjambhar, TQiaipe, ll.Tdl.lST A;mor-Mirvrrtra. Andamans and Nioobara, India total 13,196,516 returned 
rJaltUkgara, i&tanlM). — - -. . ~ • - ^ 



from the 
mentioned. 



Chauh&ii 

Ckaup&l 

Cbavalakkaran. 

Ohayakkarw) 

Chuhr* 

Dahgar . . 



Hahit')iipt/in, Bengal, Bihar and Orisua, 
Bombay, Cciitra) frovmcesand Berar, 
Coorg, Delhi, Madras, North-West 
.. Frontier Province, Punjab, United 
Provinces, Balroda, Central India 
Agenuy, Qwalior, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Itujputana, Western India States. 

2,026 Drug (Central Provinces). , 

2,737 Bihar and Orissa. 

1,730 Travanoore. 

2,1 GS Travancore. 

484,696 BalTiohistan, Delhi, N..W. F. P., Punjab, 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

1,360 Ajmer-Merwara, United Provinces. Raj. See Machi. 
putana. 



Provinaes here 
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APPENDIX I. 



Nam* of Catta, M&. 

IVb»T*t 

Dtmai 

Daodaai 

Dewodra kola than 
Drwar ., 
Dhanak 

DheoaM ■ ■ 

Pbimar 

Dtujar .. 
Bfcobi .. 

Ska? (DbW) 
Boat 



Total 
number 

treated Locality In whieb treated M aiterlor. 



Remark*. 



a tenor. 
B33 
7>* 
44448 
4,01* 

33.737 

44 

46.071 

S.1W 
I.40SJ41 



Damnh (Central ProTuioe*). 
Bi'tk^l tad Sikkin*. " 
Ganjam (Madraa). 
Tamitaad (Hadja*)- 
CbiMttttgkrii (Central Province*). 
Ajmer-Merwara, Raugv*- (Central 



Pro- 



J4.M3 
1.SW0 

Doa (Demat, Doaabo, 884,403 
Dublos, fiatupfaor, Baaor, 
Iibaduc, Pawi, Wanafsdaj. 



Dnaadh 

£ramlaa 
Gaoda .. 
Gaidi .. 
Garoda .. 

Gbancha 
Ghana .. 

Cbokha 
Ghnaoria 
Gjdhry* 
Godagali 
Godari .. 



Godia 
Gcnrhi 
Goeangi 
Habura 
Eaddi (Belli) 
Bari(Brittial) 
Haaaia .. 
Kira 

lit rat hi.. , - 
Ira van ,. 
Irika. .. 



Jaliya Kifbartta 
J » inborn lu . 
Jangam . 
Jhak>Mak> , 
Jbamre) 
JoUha .. 
Joid 

Kadaa .. 

Kadar . . 
Kaikari 



•.623 
MOO.S78 

Ml 
184.S4J 
173 
23J37 

4.9M 

132,382 

48,022 

181 
M9 
•IB 
144 

1,553 
5,149 
£44 
1.615 
41,67! 
302,354 
368 
16^28 
6,*«5 
869.8C3 
332 
240 
3,0X0 
601,144 
0,701 
12 

206,025 
1,619 
40 
63,022 
768 

1,07* 
2,157 . 



rinoa), Drlhi, Bajputana. 
Bengal. 

Ostn.1 Prorinoaa and Bcrar (parta). .. 

Junmu and K aa h a ni f. , 

Ajxam. Bengal. Bihar and Oruaa, Central 
Prorinc«i and Htnr, United Prorinpee. 
Bikkiok 

Bombay, Central Prorinoa* and Berar. 
Bengal. 

Ajnmr-Merwara, Aamm. Baroda, Brasnl. 
Bihar and Oruaa, Bombay. Central 
Pronnnmand berar, Madraa, Punjab, 
United Prorinrea, Central India, 
J>mma and Kaahmir, Raj pu tan*. 
Gwalnr. 

Aaaam. 

Bengal, Bihar and Oruaa, United Pn> 



India total (wilfe lUodra.a.t. I 

7*8.671, 



Nut euowhan 
tartar. 



treated aa as. 



India total Including Vaoaaaj 
It ».», Paht aod Veluttedan 
3,101.428. 



N.B. — Ryder* bed fltfuiaa 
pro ha hi y inula dad radar 
Other.". 



.Cochin. 

Oential PrvTicwaa Sm Pan. 

Jamjttu and Kaahmir. 

Ajmsr-Hemra, Baroda. Rajpataa*. 
W astcra Iwlaa State* Ajeney. 

Ajmar-Memim, Rajpotana, 

Belnohiataa. Bengal. Bihar and Oram, 
Central Prorincee. Ganjam and Viuga- 
patem (Madras). 

Bihar and Oriam. 

Bihar and Oriaaa. 

United Piorinoat, 

Ganjam and Vtftagapetam (Madraa). 

Do. 

■LKatian (Madras). 
Bihar and Oman. 
Bengal 

Cfcinglepnt (Madras). 
United Prorinoe*. 

Ganjam and Vicegapatau (Madraa) « 1 No don St tbe 
Ajsam. Bengal, Bihar aod Oruaa f originally. 

8. Kanant (Kadtaa). 



■a me catta 



Tiara noora. 
TraTanoon. 
Bihar and Oriaaa. 

Cochin. 

Ganiaut and Viiagapatam (Madra.). 
Aawm, Bengal. 
Goda vari (M*dr&«). 
Bhandara (Central ProTincat). 
eonoa Valley (Anatm), Bengal. 
Central India. 
Jamma and Kaahmir, 
Burma Valley (Ajaatn). 
Madraa, Cochin 

BemgaU 

Centnl Province* and Barax. 



Strictly speaking * junflle 
tribe, bat treated at un- 
touchable. 



EXTERIOR CASTES. 



49-1 









Total 


* 










nn m naff 






Nftme ot CwU, eta. 




treated 
aa 


Loaallty in which treated a* exterior. 


Remar ki. 








tie* Iflll or* 






Kaikolen 




** 


4BS 


Travancom. 


.1 




* » 




i.«w 


Travanoore. 




Kalbeli* 






4,133 


AjXner-Mftrw&ra, Rajputane, 




Kalladi. KaUodft . . 


■ - 


6,730 


Malabar (Madras), Coorg. 




KalwM . . 






13,627 


Bengal, Si kkim. 




KftD 


. * 




66 


Bengal. 




Kanakkan 






85,2314 


Malabar (Madrae), Cochin. 




K»ndr» 






1W.837 


Bengal. Bihar and Orian. 


SetDhanak. 


JLaniyan 






18,652 


Travaneore. 




KanjM .. 




* • 


80,4*7 


AjmerMnrvrara, Bihar and Oriaaa, United 


,/. 








Provinow, Gwalior, KajpuUw*. 


■■- 


K&om . • 






107,908 


Bengal. 


'"• 


Kapali ■■ 


• • 




168,633 


Bengal. 




Kaparia 






973 


Bengal, United Province*. 




Kaivnga 




*- 


9,850 


Bengal. 




R»rin)p*lan 


• « 




2,807 


Malabar (Madras). 




Karwal 






100 


United Provinoea, 


r 


Kethikkaran 






161 


Tra rancor*. 


.( 


Katia .. 






84^10 


Central Province*. 


i •/. 








1,681 


Malabar (Madras ), 


1 


Karilhi 






2,293 


Travanoom. 




Karen .. 






7110 


Cochin. 


K 


Xel* 






9,493 


Bihar and Oriaaa. 


r 
>•* 


Karaianratheli 


* * 




1,123 


Travatiooro. 




Kh&irwe 






81 


United Province*, 


..Jf 


Knangar 






10.577 


Ajmer Merwura, Central Provmoaa and 








Berar (put). Raj pti tana. 




Khaiik ., 


• • 


1 ff 


241,493 


B&liuhirf&n, Bengal, Central Province! 


India total reoorded, 413,620:- 










and Berar (part). Delhi, United Pro- 










vince *, Gwalior. 


1 


TCinhak 




■e* 


3 


Bengal. 


.0 


Kireharia (iocl. Dbarhi, 


7,69* 


United Provintf*. 


•A 


fawaria). 










A 


Kodalo 


* * 




28,410 


VBUJIMII ^ > CvAA 1 «v f a 


1 


Kol 




■ * 


70 84JS 


1 Twttjji Pn > ITJiv^al 

V ulbVU aTrDTUlUCti 0m mm aa 


ireatw an aKuonor cane ip 
United Provinoea only, rlir 












where aa a loreet tribe. ~ A 


Kulcha .. 


• * 


*>a 


1.114 


Bombay. . 


Kc>li and Dagt 


• ■ 


• ■ 


863.7CI 


Delhi, Punjab. Gwalior. 


/I 
A 


Koli Dhor 






26,3f>8 


Bombay, Western IndU States Agency, 


KanaJ . . 




a-t 


41 0^6 




Ken war 


• • 




133 


Bengali 


t 


Kune* . . 


• • 




818 


8. Kanara ( Uadra*}. 


T 


K 00 tan 


** 




228 


Cochin. 


."» 


Kdraga . , 


■ • 




4,042 


BellKry, S. Kanara (Madraa). 


-r 
■f 


riorum a (KuniMtu) 




10,376 


Coorg, Malabar (Madma). 


Kori (Kara) 






H64,ttit 


A rid an.au? *nd Nicnb&rs, Baluchistan, 


. ! 








Ontrnl ProTinotis and Borax (part). 


( 
1 

dsewbere treated aa a primir 
tive tribe. 












Korwa 


** 




4117 


Onitcd Provinces «■ „ . , 


Kotal . . 


•M 




7,651 




•r 


Hot war 






64 


United rroTinoea. 


T 






** 


1,469 


t-j(iui iifi v, tt wxcm inuift jmi * 


r 


Kuuhband 




** 


8D& 


Ajmor^Ai^rvfArfti Hujputaria, 


T 


Kauiya 






4.04A 


Coorg, 8. Kxriara (Murirai). 


* 


KwluM 




»<* 


12,011 


TVItJrim. 


.■I 


Kndvnbas 


«« 


«• 


827 


Tamilnad (Madras). 


i.1 


Kumhaj 


M 


mm 


23,803 


Central Provinoea and Berar (part). 


.,1 


Komriai 




• m 


631 


Bihar and Oriaeai 


i*J 


Kara van 




ta 


89,181 


Travancorc, Malabar (Madrai). 




Kariohonan 




•a* 


7,112 


Malabar (Madru). 


.><t 


Uppara 






4 


Coorg. 


. "T 
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tPPEXDIX I. 



I Of CM**»»fc 



Total 
aambar 

treated LooaJitr ta »(ueh Irea*** 1 a* eitanor. 



•0,178 Bengal. Sikkim. 



Malayan 



Maker, (Owwbm. W>*. M*W 
Hnleya*. Hnkr, kUl, »Uia 



*3» 
1,4)1 
S.3M 
SvlOl 
S.186 
123 
IMS! 
UM7.BS7 



U34 

1M 

3SS 
1,341 
7,011 

77S 



Marat (Madiga, Metangi. 
M^Maghw»l.Madgi). 



Kant Qamti 
Kangaa 



Mtnkbi 
MariUan 

Madera (Maderi).. 
Mogex 

Macaj(Moolu.MaochO 



Ajmer-Msnrera, Anun, rWi^al, Bombay 
Coorg, Central t^nftwtm tad Uerai, 
Medra*. United Ptotuww, Beroda, 
Centre! India. Rajputana, H)der»b«d, 
Cochin, Tnnmn, W— trra India 
State* Agency. 

Bihar and OriHk. 

8. Kanaia (Madras). 

AmDumdnb (Madras). 

Cochin. 

Cong. 

Bengal. 

Ajmer-Merwara, Coor*. Bom bar. Oeniral 
PioTinoe* and Borer, Madraa, Punjab, 
Baroda, Central Iotbe, Hydnabed 
J|nha awl Kashmir, R*J p»"-'. 
WetMn India Stmts* Agency. 

Boaabay. 

Bihar and Oram. 

Traranom. 

Tr*Tan«jr«. 

Malabar (Madras). 

Coorg, Madia*. TraTanoore. 

8. Kenan (Madras). 

Asem, Bengal. Bihar and Oriaae Central 
ProTinoa*. aod Berar, Coorg. Gen) am 
(Madras), Cpjt«d PnrniMw*, fcukkjin. 



RoBaVkm. 



PrghelOy refers to the Qn At. r ^ 
lobar generally treated as 
alienor. 

• With i^^-H Im 



Mndige Is Indaded *ith AdJ- 
hernaieha in Mreore. 



todJa total (inciodiryr DebgaT 
aod Juwer) l.OLo.flJO but 
not *»ery»hei» t r ea t ed a* 



Kadar .. 
Kadia . . 
Nagar .. 
Kagarchi 
Xaiya 

Kale KanaTam .. 
lfalehereva 
Katnasndra (Chandala) 
Hat 



Nayadi 

Knlayen . , 

Ojhe 

Psgadai 

Paidi 

Peinde 

Paky 

PaUrra 
Pale 

PaUaa 

Pambada 

Punidi 

Pa&TPanka, Paoo. Panik) 

Penan 

Panchama 

Panikian 

Faniyan 

Panniandi 

Pavaiyaa (gamb>Tam) 

Pararan 

Fardhe* 

Pardlu .. 

P»*i 

Pad .. 
PeUuTen 



896 TreTanoon*. 
«A» Coorg. 8. Raoara (Madras). 
UOJSU Bengal. Bihar aod Oriaae. United Pre- 

625 
. M.144 
6,870 
40 
9 

1,480 
2,207 
6J.175 



Tiarutcora. 
Beroda. 
BengaL * 

Central Prorinoes and Berar. 
Bengal. 

Coorg. 

B.fcanera (Madras). 

A ssam. Bengal, Ynafrapetam (Madras). 
Ajmer-Merwara, Baluchistan, Bengal, 
Bihar and P ris es , United Prtrnncee, 
Kajpntena. 
815 Malabar (Madras). Cochin. TtaTanoom. 
1,12* Traranoore. 
1,71* Central FroTineee (parts). 
771 Temilned (Madras). 
30,437 Canjam. Visagapauun (Madras). 
»2 Ganjam (Madras). 
2,017 X. Circara (Madras), 
43.160 Bengal. 
3,H#2 Coorg. 
836,104 Madna. Tr»»en«>re, 
335 B.Kanara (Madraa). 
424 Gaajam (Madras). 
BS8.45S Bengal. Bihar and Oriaia, Central Pro- 
Tinoe* (part), Madras. 
3,812 TraTaneore. 
65.146 Coorg. Madras. 

402 Coorg, Travanmfe. 
32,410 Malabar (Madras). 
64 Tamiliiad (Madraa). 
1,200, 135 Coorg, Madraa, Cochin. Traranoore. 
14.428 Madraa, TraTanoore. 
71.008 Central Prorinoea and Berar. 
41 Natainghpnr (Central Provino**}. 
1,06 1,473 Ajmer-Memra, AndaDiana and Nioobata, 
Baluchi<taa, Bengal, Bihar and Oriau, 
United Provisoes, Kajputana, 
M7,731 Bengal. 
027 Travaooora. 



Total ncordMl (villi Gau'la, 
o. and Baraik) 1.S41 J2A 



EXTERIOR CASTES. 



493 



N»m« of Cute, etti. 



Total 

Dumber 
treated 

M 

exterior. 



. Locali ty in winch treated u exterior. 



Remarki. 



Pundari • . 




1 X OKK 
•51, J<uH> 


Bengal. 


Pu thir»i Vannim 




4% 


i ami man (Maurae), 


Raigur ' . . . . 






Aj ruer Merwara, Raj putana. 


JUju 


• • 


ud, t la 


Bengal. 


Rajwtnr(RaJjhar) 


• ■ 




bengal. Central Province* (part) 


Raneyar 


•■ 


1,480 


Mbdraa. 


Ratal .. 


■• 




Jammn and Kashmir. 


Rawal . .. 


■ ■ 


790 


Ajmer-Menrara, Raj putana. 


Belli .. 


* * 


■ * 


■ • 


8an»i . . 


•■ 


39,403 


Ajm'»r-Mc»rw*ra. Delhi, Punjab, 






Prorlnom, Kaj putana. 


Sahariya 


.- 


14,113" 








► Uoited ProTinces. 






31 




Sarbhftngi . , 




23 


Raj putana. 


Bargara . ■ 




32,002 


Ai RiBr-^fArwara. RninntAfiA 


oaryaTa (siivrif 




9,437 


Kiininn .Imrnnii inii ITuhnitv 

X UlllOI/, vnUJUlU B.1U SLaBEUttlf, 


Satia • , - . 




1.IB4 




C • it n 




2,275 


United P'rovino 64, 


Silpkar . . • , 




813,737 


United ProviaoM, 


Syal .. 


• ■ 


9.281 


Bihar and Oriaaa. 


6ha+rird»p<?«ba 




333 


Bengal. 


Shmvrt . . 




9.643 


Birodft, 


Sunri . . 




78.922 


Bengal, Slkkim. 


6unv« .. ,. 




3 


Goorg. 


Sutradhar 


* * 


12,575 


Amui , . , , , , 


Bamban.. ■ . , 




507 


Tamilued (Madras). 


*t»pari . . 




4d2 


V iiay-Lpatara (Madrag). 


geaunan . . 




1.108 


Tamilnad (Madras). 


Tirger .. 




713 


Ajnier-Mef era, Rajputana. 


TiraTalluTV 




207 


Madras. ^ 


Tbantan 




41.314 


Travanoore. 


Tbantapolayan . . 




795 


Traranooro. 


Tbara .. 




31,578 


United Provinces. 



Treated aa exterior aUo by 
Cenioa Superintendent of 
Bihar and Oriasa. Total 
recorded for India (with 
Bhar.f.v.) 630,708. 



Included in Haddi. 



A boat building oa«te ; distinct 
from " Vunrabrabjnana 



Thontaman .. . . 6S4 

Thoti .. 1,63« 

Thori .. .. .. 17.4.M 

Timali .. .. .. 68 

Tiyar .. ,. ,. 96,413 

Tun .. .. .. 7<I.I40 

Turi .. .. .. 4,070 

Ullatan .. .. 77S 

Valan ., .. .. SI. 172 

Valluvan .. 60.414 

Vannan . , , , 13,433 

Vamavar . . , . HS6 

VfUkkitb*lanayar . . 3U.603 

Velao .. ., ., 10,2^3 

Veiuthadanayar .. . . 14,878 

Vttatt .. ,. ,, 

V^tlatknraa ,. .. 404 

Vettuvou . . 40.U2 

Vitholia., .. .. 52t> 

V'atal .. .. .. 13 

YadiTan ,. .. 8,4*7 

Adi-Aadbra ,, 664,844 

Adi-Drsvida .. .. 2,620,671 

Adi-Kamataka ., 644 

Tea Garden Coolie caste* ., 1,233.512 

Others (Sudra, ^almifci, 213,848 

K u mdaa i a, unnamed, 

minarand anapec'tfLed). 



Trav&ncoro. 

China It- pat (Madras). 

Ajmur-3f<irwana, Rajputana, Baroda. ' 

Bombay. 

Inu^al. 

Bihar and Urinsa, Bengal 

Bitmda, Western India State* Agency, 
Bum bay. 

Coiliin. 
Travancorc. 
- Madi-aa, Cochin. 
Xravancore. 

Do. 

Ho. 

I>o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Du. 

Minims, Cochin. 
Bombay. 

Jammu nnd Kashmir. 
Travail core. 
Madras. 

.Coorg, Madras, Uyaore, TraranouM, 
Madras, 
Asaani. 

As=iitn, Bilur.Uistan, Bombay, Madras. 
Baroda, Hyderabad, TraTanoore, Fttnjivb 



Treated aa a primitive tribe in 
Bihar and Orieaa. Not trea*. 
ed as depreaaed in Bengal. 



A depressed tribal unit. 



Total 



50,105,770 



APPEKD1X L 

TABLE B, 



JproTme* or Slat* 



ID DM 



Toul 
rVpuktwa. 



Tot*l 

Hkndll. 



L Ajmet Menrani 
g. Asdanana and Nieobeia 
3. 



150,528,5*7 «3S,lM.l« 

660,2*1 434»» 

*9,«63 1 7.«18 

8,fl£2£H 4.93 1. *«0 

463,908 41.433 



Total 
Ki tenor. 
ceaUw. 



tVruaatajraof EiH- Parwr.Ua> 
rior mw oa — of 



Hindu Total 
FupulatiuD. Population 



of 

> Eitrnor 



4. BaluchiaUn (DtttncU eaa" 
Urtd Temlurttt). 

6. BmiH - M.II4.002 «W»rf01 
(EiiurudOrau .- ... 17.077,378 1I.011.474 

7. Bombay 8I.S54.8M lfl.ttil^2l 

8. Buraa I4.W7.1B7 S70.961 

ft. Central ProTia«. end B***r .. HU07.723 ll,33»\223 

10. Cborg 165,327 1*4,007 

11. Deliu 63«V>«> 3»M&> 

12. Hadra* 48.740,107 4I.277.370 

11 Kortt-TVt* frontier ProTiaoe .. 2,426,076 142,1(77 

14. Punjab 23,580.852 

1& United Pioraun of Agra and Oedk 4g.406.T63 40,B05.iW? 

Stela* e*d Afaeciaf .... 7fc096.(W «]>67,fU 

1«. Aaaau State* .. .. 823.400 272,890 

17. BelucbaitaD. Btatea .. 403.108 12.249 

16. Barode State .. ' 8 .443,007 8,1 S2.071 

15. Bengal State* .. .. 873,330 Ml.Ott 
90. Bilier end Orvea Stat** .. .. 4,432.007 4,104^78 
2L Bombay Stat* ». 4 t 4G8.3»6 3.«I,(J«8 
22. Cbfil*J Udia Agency .. 0,632,790 6,86-,2,204 
23- Cfeotcel Prognose State... .. 2,483.214 1,7*8,401 
St- G*»lwrSi«te .. 4. 1^23,070 3.27l.o76 
2S. Hyderabad Stat* .. t. 14.430,148 12.170.727 
S«. Jamma and KMlunir State .. 3,640,243 730.222 

27. Ifadr** State* Agency .. .. fl.754.4S4 4,123,150 

Cot*** Aofe i. l&ifili ISO. Hi 

Tromneon St<M4 .. .. SJ>9i,9T3 

Other Main, 8toU* .. 4SIJ9S 401, 77 1 

28. Mjiore Slate .. 6,557,302 6,016,890 

£9. Nort«-We»t Frontier ProTiaoe 40,461 13.MI 
{Agmatt mmd Tnttai Arms). 

30. Pnjab State* .. 437,787 383,883 

31. Ponjab State* Agency .. ,. 4,472^18 13*7 M* 

32. Bejpotane Agency '.. .. 11,225,713 B,*578,80» 

33. Sikkim State . . . . 109,806 47,07** 

34. United Provincea State*. , 1,208,070 090,724 

35. Western India Btatea Agnwy . . 3,990.250 8,2«,7tW 
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The following eitracto are taken from the Provincial and State Eeporte on tie Bubject of 
the depressed cUssea- 

The treatment of the subject by the Census Superintendent of AjMam haa already been 
-ftontioned as typical of the method adopted in all provinces at this census. Ha writes ao 
follrr 
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Assam.— Under the order* of the Census Commissioner for India a list of depressed and 
backward classes has to he prepared for every province in India. The invidious task of preparijur. 
such a li.it for A.ssam has, therefore, been laid upou me aud I am complied, however 

reluctantly, to assume t he functions of a modern Ballal £1 u " Depressed" 

as used in India in connection with easte has come to I* associated, particularly witk persons 
belonging to certain^ castes in Madras who are unapproachable, whose touch necessitates 
immediate purification and who are not allowed to read in the schools alon^r with otluT boys. 

There is, I b m glad to say, no such d^rce of dep cssion in Assam ; an unapproachable caste 
is unknown here and boys of all castes are freely admitted into all schools and colleges. Nor 
arc there any ditliculties wonh mentioning as regards the drawing of water by all castes from 
public ' tanks ' and wells. 

Hence 1 would be loath to apply to any caste in this province an adjective which has come 
to connote an extreme state of degradation. The expression " depressed tastes " doei however 
occur frequently in this note in the extracts quoted from the opinions of various officers. 
This is merely because these opinions were received before I had decided that I would not use 
the term in Assam. 

The timmml expression " Hindu Exterior Castes " has been invented by me in accordance 
with the pernnV-iion ^iven bv the ( 'ensus Commissioner fur India to Provincial Superintendents 
to use any expression wbichlhey considered more suitable to local conditions than the hac kneyed 
term " depressed ". 

To return to our three divisions : — 

(1 ) " Hindu ExUrlir iJa*U-* V This, a's I have confessed, is an expression to which I plead 
guilty. I am by no means proud of it and it is open to many criticisms. I have however 
asked many Indian ^'Jitli nifn to ^ive nie a better one but they have not succeeded, The 
expression, as it stands. connotes c.istes which are Hindu castes but which are outside something 
and that is really what I mean to imply. 

What are they outside ! The answer is that they are outside the social pale of Hindu 
Society ; that they are 41 below ihe salt " ; that they are on the other side of a barrier which 
prevent* tbi tn from moving upwards. 

But before goiiij; further I must define what I mean by " Hindu Exterior Castes ". 

. By thin expression I mean cartes rer otnii/.i d definitely as Hindu castes whose water ia not 
acceptable Hid who, in aild'litia, are so deficient as castes in education, wealth and influence or, 
for some reason connected wit h their traditional occupations, are so looked down upon that there 
seems htlie hope of their b'-itui allowed by Hindu Society to acquire any further social privileges 
within — at any ntto — ibe next de<ade. 

Py the use of the word " exterior ean'e " I certainly do not intend to imply that "such a caste 
can Lever rni*e it.se If to a hij^lw L r h-wl. On the contrary I intend to imply that this can happen," 
as it a< tually has happened in the \>ut, and thiit an exterior easte may in the course of time 
possibly become wh;it 1 may < a It an " interior one. 

It ia iiiipo.-jjible'to l.»y down any pimple test to distinguish members of the llindu exterior 
castes iu Avjttn from others. The main test to distinguish " clean castes from " unclean " 
castes it, whether the water of the custe is accepted by members of the upper castes. A caste 
whuse water ia acceptable is known in the Surma Valley as " jnkhal " and a easte whose water 
is not ncceptcd may be conveniently defined as "jal-acftal ". In Assam the words " pam chale " 
tad " jtani na c-haU " are in vo^nie. But. we caimot apply thii simple test alone in order to find 
out which cahlo are exterior and whit h are not. It ia true that all exterior castes are jal-wchal 
but it is not true that nil joint In d elites are exterior. For example in the Sylhet district the 
Shaha* are technically * jul-w-lal cat>te but they arc a very wealthy and influential community 
who are treated with considerable respect in society and by a peculiar social convention are 
permitted to pun hose their brides from the higher cartes. 

The Shahas ure in fact a good example of a easte which though technically unclean have 
by their own effort* r;uVed theinseb :c& to a position in which the upper classes simply cannot 
afiord to i»nore them, 

1 have not therefore classed the Shahas as an " Exterior Caste". One of my friendly critics, 
fiabu K. C. Dutta, I'.xita Assistant Commissioner, has taken up this point. 

" You do not class " he writer " the Shahas as an exterior caste simply because of their 
tducaf inn aud the wealth and influence they command. Yet they are not jal-chal, 
they iu-o not. allowed cntriineo itito the TJiaka-rtfhar of the cleaner castes and the 
disability in not likely to b« relaxed in the n<;xt decade. I do not concede for a 
moment that the disabilities that bar the Sltahas are any more pronounced in the 
case of the less influential and uncultured ciwt.es. These exterior castes are suffer- 
ing from want of education, wealth, culture, in fact, all that contributes to social 
influence. As soon as they have achieved these, their position will be ukia to 
that of the Shuhfis— neither clean nor depressed. " 

mice 
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The Shaba.* are, of course, exterior to the extent that they fall on the other side of the gtuml 
line wh..'h divides Hindu Focicty-the ><tJ-cW line— but though thin Uim is still of grBat 
iEij-or au.-e oth.T thiisp* must be tak.n invo conai deration. 

I(, for example, the Fatni* ami Nanias'idra* could shake <>9 the tradition which assorititMi 
therewith <xx-ii| ^tiona regarded as low (most of them are now cultivator* but tradition 
issociitesihem with fishing and boat -plying) and could acpir*, as ara^fe, a reputation for wealth 
and culture ttu-v would, I admit, W in much the same position si the Shiilu»a are to-day. 

This proems will, however, take ro-inv ^mentions and in the meantime thry are, m m y 
opinion, clearly suffering from jtrvtter disability than the Sliahas. the disabilities being tho 
▼ery absent of those factors which have ru ide *he Shaha* a M|w»«J ca^tn. 

Thua while tht> j.d-caoJ line is a useful lin* of division between the upprr and the lower castes 
it it not of nndi iw aa a test for determining the " Ki'- ruir C**t«s". Nor d->«s the. teat of 
temple entry atlord us much aaaistauee. 

Getieridly speaking in the S irma Valley all eaat-.*« whi<-h are " jil J 'hi! " are n-jt allowed 
into the actual Tkaitvjkv of tern plea in which the higher caV->'» warship and are not allowed to 
a&u-ftjnthe ceremonies by bringing tulsi and flowers with wliicb to d<vor,it* the idol. JaJ-arhal 
castea are however allowed "darshan" and are permitted to come into tho compound of the 
temple. Ia the Assam Valley where the " Satagkctr" generally taki-a th 1 * pin./? of the temple 
the same principle b^lds good but a di -.Unction is nude between di decent cl:is*>a of ji*/*-Aol 
castes. Nadivals an 1 Banias for eiuinple are not allowed at all into the Namghara of higher 
castes whereas Katonis and Suts are allowd in some distrit t-n to enter the part not regarded as 
particularly holy, i.e., they are not allowed to enter the Matul htti. 

The whole matter being, therefore, so ind-terminate h«i*', it oi i v lw asb-d, can I possibly 
venture to say, with any degree of cert ainty, what cast««s are eAt»»rior. Th»« only possible ru«thod 
was to find out by local enquiry in each district the gener.U «■». -ial position of all cmt<* which 
might be thought to come under the definition of " extrrior ca«n»» ". This i* the method I 
adopted -» 

Caste in the Assam Valley is not, as elsewhere, chie'dy a functional division ; it is really a 

tacial division and functional castei are very few, 
* 

Probably for that reason Hinduism in that valley is tolerant towards the tribal communities 
which have not yet been completely alxwrbfd into its organism, ft mtm, iu fact, be extremely 
difficult for an Assamese Hindu to dfspiae at heart a man whoae Hinduism is op> n to oonii dur- 
able doubt but who considers that he Is just aa good a man as any Koch or Kalita. Ia 
fact people like the Deoris consider that they are much betusr and doa't cire who knows it. 
Nobody can be depressed who hits you with a big stick if you attempt to show j-*ir contempt for 
him. 

As a result the only c&ites in the .Uhid Valley w hich can l>e i ailed e t'flnor ari c<ist cs which 
are either traditionally associated with some degrading occupation (such as se-llmf? fish) or whose 
traditional origin is associated with a bar sinister. About some f*.st«>* in th» valley there is. 
however, no possible doubt. Let us deal with these first. 

There is, I consider, no doubt that in the Assam Valley the cast* which at this census has 
adopted the name of Bania aud which at previous censuses was tsUled Bnttul Bauia is an 
exterior caste.. Some of the leadins men of this community Live in f;n-t iufonued tne that 
their poait on in society ia hopeless and have a^ked to Lie classed as a d.-pn-.wd t-w*. 

That this ctst-e is an exterior cast« is also the unanimous opinion of all rwponrtible oiliwts 
whom I have coasult^d. 

Nor is there any doubt about the large claw which haa now adopteJ the c**Us name of 
Kaibartta— and which was previously known aa Nadiyal ; nor about tho Charals of Lower 
Assam who now call themselves Namasudras with their offshoot the Uiras. The general opinion 
about all the/*e castc« is unanimous. 

Thus the Census Officer, Dbubri, reports : — 

" Xamasudras or Xadiyals or Jaluas or Charala or Kaibiirttaa or Doras are considered 
untoiic-hable by caate Hindus who neither admit them into their places of worship 
* nor take water touched by them " 

and the Census OSicer, Jorhat : — 

" Among the Lidigcnous Assamese castes the following are depressed :— 

(1) Kaibart*as or Nadiyals or Doms. 

(2) Brittial-Baruas. 



(3j Hiras or Cliarals (found ia Lower Assam onlv) 
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From D»rrang ooraes further evidence : — 

That Doms, Nadiyals, Nuniasudras, Charals, Hiras and Brittial-Banias are depressed, 
is admitted by the members of the community themselves who were consulted," 
writes the Census Officer. 

* 

In fact in evt'iy district of the Assam Valley the opinion is unanimous that the Brittial- 
Bniiia* and the Kaiharttas (which name may be taken to include Charala, Nadiyals, 
Hiras and all the other uum« which from time to time have bean applied to various branches 
oi this family) are the moat exterior castes in the whole of the Assam Valley. 

These castas arc sodnlly " outside the pale " and though the Brittial-Banias have worked 
hard to improve their position and have a considerable number of educated men amongst them 
they appear to be as far oS as ever from any sort of social recognition. 

Ancient custom and practice have ordained that members of these castes are to be treated 
as practically nntourhable. It is true that the former necessity of taking a bath if touched by 
a member of one of these castas has fallen into disuse but a Brahman officer of about 30 years 
of age has informed me that when he was a small boy he had to take a bath if, by accident, he 
was touched by one dl the bated Doms. 

Above these castes came others whose position seemed to me for a long time to be extremely 
doubtful. They are the Nat hs or Jugis (known in Upper Assam as Katonis) and the Suta who 
are also commonly called Borins. 

A careful sf udy of the position of these castes has however convinced me that I would be 

wrong to clu-y them as exterior The truth about the Natha and the Suts appears 

to he that they are exterior castes who have made considerable efforts to raise themselves socially 
and that their efforts are beginning to bear fruit. There is a bar against them but they are 
beginning to break through it : they are really " superior exterior castes " who are moving 
upwards. There ib, in fact, hope for them. As one Assamese officer has briefly expressed it : — 

" AH Assamese low castes have a chanoe of rising in the social scale except the Doms and 
Huris whose ca<*e is hopeless." 

The Suts and Naths do not themselves desire to be classed as depressed or exterior and in 
fact strongly object to it 

" The Ed'j-'-ition Department in 1915 provided three general dining halls and four separata 
rooms and the understanding has always been tha the upper caste boys are to 
dine in the general dining halls and the depressed or backward class boys are to 

use the above four rooms For the last two years, there has been a 

very strong movement for admitting these remaining ' backward ' caste boys into 
the gf-n<:ral dining hull — there is an overwhelming majority in their favour, only 
a small minority of about five or six still being in the opposition." 

FWt'ssor St n Gupta ha« subsequently informed me that the movement referred to in the 
last paragraph of his not« resulted in August 1031 in the abolition of the remaining restriction and 
that — a* a tentative measure — permission win given to the students who had formerly dined in 
the four rooms set apart to dine in the general dining hall. The Professor thinks it probable 
that the concpssioa will continue. 

This last piece of information, I confess, surprised ine. If the concession is allowed to 
continue it wili reflect greut credit on the liberul spirit of Professor Sen Gupta's mess and may, 
in time, have a far-rca- lung effect on social custom in the Assam Valley. It doea not, however, 
change my opLiiun tL»t the Kaibarttas and Uanias are definitely " exterior castes ". 

On the whole I f«'el fairly confident that my classification of exterior castes in the Assam 

Valley is correct, . . , , 

I only wish I felt iu confident about the exterior castes in the Surma Valley. 

Condition* in ihut Vilify are very different from those in the Assam Valley. Sylhet is 
liiigiusticttlly and ethuolop!calIy connected with Bengal and the inclusion of this large district in 
A?ttiro was originally merely a measure of administrative convenience. 

Fylhet and Cathar {which is Iargwly populated by people of Sylhetti origin) are therefore 
essentially Bengali in tbeir culture. Hence there are many more functional castes than in the 
Assam Valley where, as I have already explained, caste is largely racial. Moreover, the presence 
of a large upper caste zamindar class iu Sylhet — the arbitrators of social usage — has not 

tended to enwurage auy relaxation in the treatment of the lower orders of society 

Take for example the case of a M. A. of the Sylhet Mali caste occupying a good Government post. 
Many responsible Hindu officers have informed me definitely that if such a person came alone 
to see them in their paternal homes a chair would not be offered to the guest. A jol-chaufa 
(small wooden stool) miyht be offered. Even Muslims treat these low castes in the same way. 
A Muslim Sub-divisional Officer tells me that if a Dhubi friend of his occupying a good position 
in Government service were to come to his house to see him *' I would not offer him a chair. I 
would simply say " sit down " and the Dhubi would not take a chair." 
M22UC 
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Surely if the upper caste Hindu* wished to help the lower oa-*re* th<* least they might do is 
to treat the educated men among the lower castes with the sain* courtesy as they would extend 
to an educated Muslim. 

The following opinion of a responsible Hindu Government officer is of interest : " Some low 
caste men by their submissive attitude win the hearts of the upper ca*ro men and get partial 
admission into society. Others claim aa of right and gel rvlused. A lot deponils on the man 
him-*lf. If he claims too much h* ta badly snubbed. In places w here orthodoxy is stroug ha 
»ill not, in any case, (tot fair treatment. In the- towns treatment in more liberal than in tha 
vjl&gp*.* In the villages orthodoxy stiU prevails, lfal'atni is the tenant of a Zemindar 
he will never get fair social treatment however highly educated he i*. Orthodoxy ia strongest 
amonisvt the Zemindars. But if the low caste man in an executive oflicer such aa a Sub-Deputy 
Collator or an Extra Assistant Con imisuioner he would be given bettor treatment than a 
non-executive officer, e.g., than a Deputy Inspector of Schools". The above remark* refer, of 
course, only to private social intercourse. On all social and public occasions the educated Mali 
orPatni is simply nowhere. He has (if he goes to the. ceremony) to ait along with hia other 
caste-men outside the house on the mat provided for their cast*-, while the higher castes ait inside 
the house. ^ 

Add the following facta : — 

(1) Members of caw-tea like Mali, Patni, Muchi, etc., are. not allowt-d to enUr into tha 

temples set up by the higher castes ; 

(2) The upper castes will not take water or food touched by thetu : aud one twins to 

realize the dreadful aeniw of mingled inferiorit y and hatred which an educated 
member of one of the*.* exterior ca-»tea must feel iu moat ca-vs towards the higher 
castes. 

The exterior castes themselves are, however, guilty of similar tr^'iJient to each other and 
an exterior caste which considers itself to be on a higher social levtl th«a snot her extorior cajte 
adepts exactly the same attitude as the higher Cksusa do towards the ^Merivr ca^Ics. A case 
whkh recently happened in Sunamganj iuV'trates this jxiint. The Wal ferryman there 
(a Patni by caste) was prosecuted for refusing to row a Mucki wroas the ri\>r. His defenre was 
that, according to social custom, a Patni could not r-jW for a Mucin and that it has always been 
the practice, if a Muchi wanted to cross the liver, for tho p*t l>lle to I* giwn to Liuj so that he 
could row himself across. 

After careful consideration and analysis of the evidence I hav f'i!l.i.'i< J, I have come to the 
conclusion that the following are the main castes in th* Surma Valit y wdm h should be classed aa 
exterior. ■ They are arranged in alphabet teal order : — 

1. Dhupi or Dhobi. 6. Mahara. 

2. Dugla orLhob'. 7. Mali (Bhttiwuali). 

3. Jhalo and Mala. 8. Nam*judr<t. 

4. Yogi (Jugi) (Xath). 9. Patni. 

5. Kaibaitta (Jalliya). 10. Butradhar. 

There is general consensus of evidence that these ca<*te*are exterior throughout iho Surma 
Valley though the position ol some of them seems to be much more hopeful iu I'm -bar than it is 
in Bylhet. I ha*e no doubt that this ia due largely to the absence of a ZemiuJan class in f 'achar 

which is a temporarily-settled district 1 have been told bv several niiio-rs that the 

Maharas are a jal-chal caai* and that people of this caste were inndo ' cln^n ' by w»me ancient 
Raja of Sj'Ihet — the idea being that the Maharas need to carry tbe l'.nja's palanquin and, aa 
Eaja wanted to smoke in it, he had to have as palanquin- bearers pt.ople who could attend to hia 
smoking requirement*. On the other hand some olucere rompleiclv d<-ny tha story and Bay 

that the Maharas are not a jal-dud caste the Maharaa are principally to be found in South 

Sylhet. The Sub-divisional Ofiicor (a Muslim) reported aa foJlows : — 

" I have made close and careful enquiries and then* is a general consensus of opinion that 
the Maharas are not jal-ckal and are a depressed clawe. The story that Ilaja Bubid 
• Narayan made them j'd-chtd for smoking requirements only, seeuus to be true. If 
the M-tharas arc at all jal-cfwl, they are jaichal only in the senso that a man of 
higher caste can smoke a hulca filled with water by a Mahara. There is not a single 
graduate among the Maharas in this subdivision and not even a single matriculate 
can Le found. • The i/cputy In»]iecuir of Schools reports that the only educated 
Maharas he has met in the whole subdivision aro thrt* persons working as 
Vernacular teacKra in Primary and Middle English Schools. So the- Maharas are 
depreatttd both socially and educationally 
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One gentleman from Karimganj — himself a Nath — has, indeed, no hesitation in including 
bis community among the exterior castes. He writes as follows : — 

"So far aa my knowledge go'-a, amongst the Hindus inhabiting this sub-division the 
Patuis, Jogis (Naths), Naaiasudras, Malis, Dhubis and Duglaa are to be properly 
included in the list of depressed classes. The reasons of deprr ssion regarding 
' each of these communities ore almost the same, namely : — 

(1) The. members of these communities are not allowed by the bo called high 

caste Hindus, to enter the temple ; evea their shadow denies the image in 
the temple. 

(2) The high class Hindus never take any food and water touched or shadowed 

by these people. 

(3) Bralimins of caste Hindus never agree, to officiate as priest* in ceremonies 

performed by these people even if they request them. 
(1) Some of these communities are not allowed to have the same barber who 
works amongst the high chvw Hindus to work for them. 

In conclusion I beg to say that them are but few amongst the many disadvantages from 
which th<f»e people sutler." 

Previous census reports show tii.it for the last forty years the Naths have been endeavouring 
to raise th' ir social pocitiou by giving up widow rc-marriage and refusing food prepared by other 
castes. In spite, however, of the^e efforts the Nath community of the Surma Valley is still 
very nmeh looked down upon and I must, I consider, class them as an " exterior caste ". 

This classification may seem peculiar inasmuch as I have not classed the Naths (Katonia) 
of the Assam Valley as exterior. How far the Assam Naths are connected with the Sylhet 
Naths is a matter into which I intend to enquire further but I doubt whether there is any very 
close connection. J n auy ease a sulik-icnt explanation of this difference in treatment would 
appear to be that, Hinduism in Sylhet is not so tolerant as it is in the Assam Valley. Even 
in the MuraTichand College caste restriction* seem to Le much more closely observed than in the 
Cotton College. I hav<* receive^ a note on the system of messing in that college and it appears 
that even the Sahas are not allowed to take their meals in the general dining hali reserved for the 
upper ca.ite students. In fact. Hie jtd-chtd line is strictly observed there—at least nominally — 
and the students who do not belong to the upper castes have their meals served to them " either 
in their own rooms or in those set apart in the main block or in two out houses provided for the 
purpose ". 

Of the Chuhras th > Onsiis Superintendent of Baluchistan writja: — 

Baluchistan.—" The Chuhras ceni.used in Baluchistan have returned themselves aa 
belonging to the religious groups named below : — 

Column 4 of Schedule, Column 8 of Schedule 

i.e.. Religion. * i.e., Caste or Tribe. 

Hindu Bahniki , .. .. Chtihra. 

Hindu Lai B -gi .. Chuhra. 

Musalinan Lai Be^i .. .. .. Chuhra. 

Musaluian Balaohai .. .. .. Chuhra. 

Sikh M;izhal)i . . ; . . . Chuhra. 

Chulira . . . . . , Chuhra. 

Although these rx rsous without exception ara not allowed to drink from wells belonging 
to real Hindus, Muslim, or Sikhs and are not permitted to enter their places of -worship, I include 
them in the figures for the various religions to which they claim to belong giving separately 
the numbers (MaleM and Females) of these untouchables in a footnote in each case." 

Madras.- Tue following ex tracts are taken from the Census Report for Madias where the 
CenfiUB Superintendent gives as ths total number of depressed classes 7,300,000 in round 
figures, or lf> J per cent, of the population of that province. He goes on": — 

" For 'easous already given this figure cannot be taken as an absolute tale of those to whom 
the peculiar disabilities sum ned up in the broad term ' depressed ' attach. There are many 
Christian converts on whom disabilities press no whit lighter than in the untouchable communities 
the}' (j'vmd before. These are nut included, for personal and local and sectarian variations 
enter too largely for census allocation to be possible. There are other bodies the difficulties 
of whose life tre hardly leas than those of any Adi-Dravida but to whom the technical stigma of 
lantouchabihty d^es not apply. Such do not figure in the census list. The census total therefore 
can fairly be termed only an approximation. It is however a good approximation 
and, as an indication of the general dimensions of untouchability and through it of the 
depressed classes problem, is absolutely reliuble. Whether its approximation is above or below 
would depend on the point from which approached. If this viewed primarily the existence of 
heavy social disabilities, the figure 7,30O,(X)0 is a minimum, if it considers strict personal 
polluting power it is u maximum. The general dimensions of seven millions are beyond contest. 
H22CC 
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The 7,300,000 figures and the discussions above refer of course only to persons enumerated 

within the province on census night A third of the emigrants belong to the depressed 

da<ae* and consequently, were the natural population to be considered, eight millions would have 
to be taken as the round figure for them instead of seven 

Onlv one of the comimuiitiee represented shows an inen>,ise at all wor the decade and for 
the Chakkihyans the caste record seems full and as accurate aa any census figure* of caste can be 
expected to be. Apparently the Chakkiliyan is still content with the old name of his community 
and is practically free from that seeking afteT new names which has afllicW the depressed 
as a whole. His fellow leather worker of the north has nut escaped the contagion for Madras 
have diminished apparently 16 per cent. More pronounced decline however h> apparent in their 
hereditary enemies, the Malas. who have shed a million, while in the south the Puraiyans have 

dropped 1J millions and the Totis have practically disappeared th-? figures returned for 

the Aili family sufficiently account for the above phenomena. The Andhra section 

(the name seems to have fciken on most in East Godavari). now two-thirds million strong, ha 1 no 
returns in 1921 while that year could yield only 50,000 Adi-Dravid.u aa against 'a 1 .UlO.OuO, 
thirtv-two times greater. The drift from the old names is nearly as marked on the West Coast 
Holeyas were 92,OcO in 1921, 50,000 ten years later. They were l.Vj.000 in 1891 and have 
declined steadily. The few hundred Adi KarnaUkas do not come near bringing the gap and are 
in any case a Beliary and Coinibatore, not a Eanara production. 

It may be that the emergence of 23,000 Pulayans, a community not rei or lei from Malabar in 
1921, accounts for some of the missing Holeyas. The words are identical, with merely the 
characteristic substitution of a Kanareae ' h ' for a Tamil or other " p' and it ia difficult to see how 
Pulavana could have vanished in 1921 when they are a well-known feature of the region. On, 
the other hand 98 per cent, of the Holeyas of 1921 returned languages other than Malayalam, 
which goes against the Pulayan theory. The presence cf 16,i"KA) Adi-DraviiLw in South Kanara 
clearly accounts for part of the 40,000 and it 13 interfiling that his term ahuuld be preferred to 
Adi-Karaataka. The preference is understandable when it is remembered that the Holeyas 
are essential] v a Tulu, not a Kanarese, community and that while Adi I>ravi<l* does mean 
something it is extremely doubtful whether Adi-Karnataka or for that matter, Aili Andhra, 
has any even theoretical justification at all. 

Even the Oriya depressed are not immune from the general d^ctinr. for Bavuris and Haddis 
show a marked decline in numbers. Ghasis, Chschatis, Kodalus, Medari-j and Rarikis now 
appear in the records however in numbers considerably greater than the diminution m Bavurifl 
and Haddis and their emergence is the explanation of the others' deiline. Other depressed 
classes of the Oriya region all show an increase, Danda^i, Relli, IVidi, l'*rjo, Pom bo, etc., and 
the quest for euphemisms has not seriously begun in this area, aa indication, an already remarked, 
of the much less acuteuess which attends the whole depressed flas* question th»*ro. Conditions 
in fact reflect those of north India rather than sotitb. The l>und.isi community has "f recent 
years made considerable efforts at reform of its own customs and jraft»« es, with succe-w ; it 
has not thought it necessary to discard its rather attractive and sonorous radte tide but has 
wisely devoted its attention to contents rather than lab^L 

There is something infinitely pathetic in the vain id^a that a'c*m T i<iU -jf name can reverse 
the stigma of centuries ; yet this community would apparently retort to Julie*, that all lies in a 
name. It is a mistake to encourage terms which obscure real 1 uni' *. Tn,.t »o ugly and 
clumsy a term as Adi- Andhra should come to obliterate real and )»\ i-ly diiUucti'U as Mala and 
Madiga is hardly to the good. Communities of such numcri<al impvrtarTUnrul pronounced 
individuality should be encouraged to retain and develop a pride in th»;ir c^flouK'iifl 

It cannot be said that the social disabilities under which these communiti-a labour *re iu 
sight of extinctioa despite the growth of tolerance and the inevitable effect oi the dev*dopiu"nt 

of communications and of urban life. Distinguished individual etTort lh by no mpans 

rare but it remains individual. Communities cannot yet he said even to have clK^d apr-rec iably in 
outlook. I came across in a Tel ugu delta district a subordinate ollict-r of tie LuIajlj Ik-partiimnt 
occupying the dak bungalow, an unusual thing for such ■>r?<xn, who ordiuurity put up with. 
some casteman in the village. His ca-ttemen however shied oft him, because ol employment, 
which brought him into constant association with the depressed claju^. Th in irj»n wusof no 
notably exalted caste but a Telaga. It ia probable that resentment at special c-jn^idpt jUi»n nhwa 
to the depressed classes in land assignment and o< her directions ia reflect al=o in such an atuui.le, 
the resentment that the rising of the under-dog never fails to arouse in those who have kept him 
down, a future not peculiar to India. It remain* however an indication of the true position in 
the rural areas where the d^prewsed classes are most represented 

A peculiar refinement of the untouchabilLty theory was distance pollution, Tlii* sot out 
cf-itain castes aa polluting not mer-ly on contact but by mere approach. The Nayadis were the 
backmarkers in this handicapping system and were practically denied ordinary use of public ways. 
"When the system was in full force Nayadi progress must have borne a strong resemblance to that 
of a malefactor for whom a warrant is out and whose one object is to avoid close contact with hi* 
fellow men. A lifetime so spent can hardly produce elevation of thought or desire and a 
community whose chjei aspiration is to avoid notice cannot contribute much to national life, Thi* 
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remarkable development of the superiority theory was practically confined to the West Coast 
and (»[ late years las greatly weakened even there, probably more because of development of 
communications and iqcreaw? of population than from any conscious realisation that there is in 
such a BVBtem something hardly compatible with claims to culture and advancement. It ia 
probably becoming evident that a person of such rare texture that a presence sixty feet away 
pollutes him had better seek out some desert island or develop a less fragile purity. The 
train began the breakdown of this preposterous system ; the buB may complete it. 

Contact pollution on the other hand existed and exists all over the presidency. 

An instance of the modification and at the same time of the persistence of discrimination 
i» afforded by the river and canal ferries of the Telugu delta districts. According to petitions 
quoted in a Government Order of 1919 a member of the depressed classes might have to wait 
for hours before being taken over as he and a Brahman would never be taken together and the 
Brahman always had priority. In t he bigger boats plying on the two rivers and larger canals 
there is now no such preference ; any person waiting is ailmitted on board. Depressed classes 
however have to keep to a different end of the boat from Brahinans. Id the cross-river ferries 
the disappearance w not so complete and an influential Brahman would be taken over in 
preference to a crowd of depressed clashes of prior arrival. In other cases either the Brahman or 
the depressed class person would hold back to avoid travelling with the other. The extent to 
which prejudice and preference have scope varies from village to village and with the importance 
of the Hrahnian or enlightenment of the depressed. It has been noticed that Christiana of 
depressed class origin make no bonps about getting into the boat whether a Brahman is waiting 
or not. The ferryman occasionally too has prejiiilice«. 

On the small canal ferries Brahman precedence is still the general rule, but where the traffic 
is considerable and the Lulakftts big, as at Xidadavole before the bridge was built, conditions 
resembled those on the river boats. 

The siime petition complained th it in certain municipalities depressed classes were denied 
the use of water taps reserved for hipher east* 1 .-), despite circumstances of proximity and 
convenience. Kuch restriction if it ever existed as an official practice no longer does. 

Despite their Suwly status, the.se communities play a large and important part in the life 
of the presidency. It U th^y who furnish tbn backbone of agricultural labour in the chief 
ricegroving districts. In one form or another they have been the victims of an agrestic serfdom 
whetever they have been. This generally took (and *Jtill takes) the form of compulsory advances 
from their employers which ould never be re paid in full and thua tied the borrower to the soil. This 
was most noticeable in Tanjore but a porallul system of advances produced the same effect inSouth 
Kauura. It lutist l>f laid to the credit of Ceylon and other estates that they have done more to 
raise the self-respect of the South Indian depressed classes worker than any other single 
circumstance. It is possibly for the same reason that emigration is opposed in certain quarters. 
The Madras t!overnm^nt appointed an officer aa Commissioner of Labour and among his 
particular functions are the attending to the needs of depressed classes. The decade has seen 
much expenditure oq provision of wells for them, of schools, and a most important feature, 
the buying of house sites for them mainly in the delta areas. A notable example of a breakaway 
from c-AHte traditions is in the Nambudri who Was schoolmaster in a depressed classes school in 
Malabar. The Nayadi colony of Olavakkot formed to house members of possibly the most 
contemned community in Malabar has been able to develop its activities more than it 
anticipated. Ree**.ul!y however some difficulties have arisen through a boycott by other castes of 
* school which received some Nayadi pupils." 
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Tf* *fthi$ Oft*+dis it *al In fit* am acrf^Mnf of I'nmii<w Jr>f.rt b<4 in rMttmUe 

,. r tr hubIatm ai.J J^rtb>Ju>*, to imii&tit brufy cerli,* im/iorfcinf c*m*<iL ntti >»u vA.rA tmir on 
tLtt mlfirr a»J ^'hpiWtoIm**, and to point out irVrr tn»rt d'lpiitit h»/i*w».j/i<»h m uiuiW^. 

innr« l^-'l nofcriou attempt neurits to have bn>n mvlf to arrive at the fii^irt of Hill »nd 
Forest tribea. The i^uf riven in Tabl- XVII in 1 !■>!•] ™ lS.XHi.'Jl I »j^t it wjw rharly tn- 
fon j wit-dine a* it did the Murium (<S22.<K>a at that rennw) and other* sot h &» the Dulilaa 
and Talaviaa of BomUv and Baroda (17L'A"2 in 1K»I). The Onuua (*ominih«ino.'r in 1*21 
rou/Lly wtimarpd the sirenr-th of hJl and f*>re«t trills at 11 million 226, 'ion 

CVimns Report. IC'-l), but hi* estimate »w »p]-an>nrlv on il<* tiimiva of major tribes «jf 

which a number are revt>nJ*-d in Section P* of b's Chapter IV (p4tfe U J|. H.- d-wv not rr tit ion 
tnbe* » imiortant numerically m Bl .nuij '2M>.22*» in l'O 1 ). K.,l (3>.t21 in KrJ]). HUria 
(630. vi2 in H'-l). or K*.r«"ti (1.2jn..^i i D IJ*'J1J, and a* the [pen*. nr«,;e of the poptil&tion Lid 
down a* qitakfvirg a • .v*t« or tribe to l« separately tabulated nusf have rut o»it of t*b'iiatiou 
erctit' lv a veiT larce aumbf-r «_>/ sin*ll units, protm My failed ti> iv-iImp th* v>-rv Liri*» 
ficvTf whkh is noij^jwd of broken and scattered trib*'« small and nui/tuTu ant indiM'l.iallv. 
At iLi* een'T - ! -cud ir.pmi lions were piveu that all primitive trirM". wire t«i l>e t jtj il.iied 
» L^'ever their nur^bere arid irrejipf-ctrve of the [* re.-nU u-t proviso for.* he iivlmd tabulation 
ofca-«t«B. It is therefore bo** powibk- to pive arc;irme numbers of Any id- -iti,1a:.l*» U\in\ 
unit, Uim^h it is less euj to iodii'*t« the evt -nt to U "at h a unit t«*iuaiu« |-rtm s tiv«f i i it* 
babiTs. 

TLe l«-ic Ejrire iii'lk^tiriii the fotal namber of primitive t-ifn's m tx- iirititiii^l from 
TaKw XVII braddi&g toc<-:her tiie lot^l &nn*«jf <zrAa t « I, II i- 1 ill. fhn sI^mm anionnti 
to I^vSo.'j-jy, but pon e adjustments *rv n*-»w*iry. Tlnne arfjust:, f-n*s > aanot l * r*rri- «l o it 
with [pk L«ioa, as to wujiy tr.bei panicjlarly in the EhiL, Koli, and <Jon<l irri>ii)«. fade <'ll in'o 
r»it*»* *terev*r thty Lve m ti»e plaiiw* «^ op^a wuutry aeordinap- if ir^iij viJU r.^, L it if<-ert«ia 
eomjWtf: grouj* be dedw-ted and oth«A allowed to remain, *it»'-e it ia imp<»«.sible to .!••*! with 
brttk-n imiTK, and if no attempt mzA* to irwlide a c>rta.in mnni»T of uouia he tribes 
ct'tidiUoii b doubtful and, if [properly df-«-ril>edi* [ rirn ! ne. it is [nrhap* the p-siiH of d- li'ii^m'ion 
ri'h«-r than failure to riff-, trilpr* f ji-h as Banjjsr^, for in.-td'h »». or Kmka-ii, V^rukaLaj 
PaniLi* or Saudis (r»<fe T»ble X\ II group XI. 1 1), f>r th>" Korm Komum awl Kuril'* of 3f vsopb 
wL-r* 11.ZZ3 [p-num L*ve b«a returned mi of tribul re!i t non (a[*.rt. fnjm t !.■ ir i'^i iKl" frllnw 
trit-:Btr-n r^titrr«4 ^ Hiridu), ti<>ni of *ht>iii have b^n iml.id«t in the fi^nr.-a b'^ ifiv<'ii of 
prDiitive tni*«. then a re^aotL;,Lly aa urate tig-are can be re*< I.phI r<'pret«'n'!"^ i\f toul 
pofLiatioB which «an propwlr h« deatiibed by the »rin ' (primitive tri^V •. tb^r*- *i">l -''H be 
ke'siuUy a *li,;!it o^eriap with the figures of ilie t-.tttrinr c«'i4 ,.iveu in Apj<*rnU\ I, e.7. in the 
caj*e of Turi in Bihar an 1 On^. 

Aithocgh thie test baa by no mea;is been ripitily adh-red to, the tril d ven in T-t-l«: XVII 
relate prlriiinly to primitive tribe* enauperatcd in more tLia o-ie pr"*i i'-e; >mt'iv other 
priiuitivetriU* will be found in Table XVIII, but while m>n»e apj^-ar in both, othept -ir*" likely 
to be foi;nd in nttitLer table and refprence for their detail* h mi to be tiunle to |'t\>virn-p»*l or *t*t« 
It ia consequently necewhary here to add to the bwsie tigurc the f jI1o-\!.ij - 

1. To froup HI. — 

Mtla-I'mli* tmJg *91T, Danmj 
bee* rtslvHal ken aj ' Prim dm '; 
Ikty apymt m 7'oWe X VII, t> 
alto FuhynnsUhl), 
k »n 'van ia Madnm .. 



Tyl(jr-i< 



Primi' ire Tribe* of Tnvimm Mute not 
ncliKled ia T»Ur XVU. 



Tnlie. 


Pope lalprju. 


KuiiiJcAfmt. 




M^luiicaniTaa 


W 




187 


Malik^lByMi 






3.1 « 


aniMii . . . . 


1.27* 




1.3"! 


7 a*nupvl*yui 




L liuaa 


6.121 




1 ait 




1*6 


T«*l 





. To Group J.^Amih in Hyd/r»t*<l 
State 

AnHh ia Central Pnrrur** aod 
B*rar 



•Ifkciwlcd u T&Ue X\ Ii u a cuu under 

rwp vli. 

A. To frowp li.— The (olloiring trit^* in Ajma : 

Atwt 

Ak» 



lK<on Ointiya 





3. To yroup Bajtat* in Madras. . 

4. To £pnwkp 7 — Ippara ia Bf-n^ai . . 
Ti[<ara in Aawm 

5. To fmnf t. — khyacg in Bengal 



1.1:0 



*>«p 1 



43,444 



*Viik i4«tM» rw,, Rtyori, ( «g e 22?. P«ei« ti^.ire. hare ncrf b«n tal>nl 8 t«l. 
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7. To group 11. — Tbe following tribe* in Tl<mgal — 

Bh.>tia .. .. .. .. ». .. .. .. J4.7S3 

t'hakuia .. .. .. .. '.. .. ., „ 13,5,508 

Dliiniat .. .. .. .. ,. .. .. 37« 

Kh»TT>hu .. .. .. .. .. ., .. 32,601 

Murml .. .. .. .. .. ,. 35,224 

Uplia .. .. .. .. .. .. 12,7^0 

Toto " .. .. .. .. .. .. ., 334 

Yokka , . . . . . . , , . . . . . , . 973 

and in f ikkim— * 

f'hotia, .. ., .. .. .. .. „ .. 15,192 

Klijimbu .. .. .. .. .. 

Miirmi .. .. .. .. .. .. „ 7,017 

Vakkfv . . .. .. .. .. .. .. 142 

To (/roup 11.— In Amu — Alien Tribes on tea-gardeni .. , . ,. G3.121* 

In Burma — Lolo-Muheo , . . . . . , . 03,214 

These additions .idd up to 1.028,766 making with the first mentioned figure & total of 
27,764,101. 

From tKifi to! d ceriuin deductions clearly have to be made — 

1. F iff« -jn>vp2 Mioafl ornl Ifeos {1,11 0,47'J) and Mere and Merats (139,528) should be 
excluded. 'J'iry cannot now be r^Wed in genera^ as primitive, thongh the Mina may in some 
case 3 retain solium primitive fLaraet^ridtica. 

2 . From ittuhjw 2 and 3 the difference between the number returned by Baroda aa Primitive 
and Fi r.-.-i! Tribes and tlx* numbers for that Stn*e included in these groups. This difference 
U 2.^1, -'7, the retire by which the Litter exceeds the former. 

3. F rmn iprnrji 3, 18L',2;if> K<Ii.s enumerated in the Punjab, and 6,934. Kolis in Delhi, a caste, 
in t]u-*o cases rather than a tribe. 

1 , Vrnm group 8 Mcituci* both in Ansa m (324.4152) and Burma (6,113) mu&t be deducted. 
They cannot le treated na primitive. 

5. Frftm tjn'up 10 Ahom« {'>i'.*.4?A) and SI 1 ana (i»O0,254) must be deducted for the same 
reason. „ 

Tliit makea a lotnl for deduction of Z,\M.2~fi giving a remainder of 24,613,848 as the total 
population "f primitn e trilios in India J !.t;tl . It is unlikely that thia total is understated and its 
tendency in obviously to deere»?i* rather than increase with the lapse of time. 

Of lLin total number of 24 ,6 13,?1S only ti t 2^,Z4 7 have been returned as adherkig to their Religion, 
tribal religions. The remainders are nihility Hindu, but in certain tribea there are large numbers 
of Christ iuti.-i, funue Euddhi.<*t",*nJ<t f''vt, bke the Tad vis of Khandesh, are JIuslims. Table XVIII 
will show for many tril>e» not only the respective proportions in 1031 but the change from 
census to c#»n$oa wherever tijr'.irtN* arc available. 

T'lf main livures o( distribution can aaairi be obtained from Table XVTI where figures Distribution, 

for provinces and atjiu are shown in brackets against each group of tribea. Those indicated 

above are to br added and subtracted rpsjwotively and the resulting figures are stated by 
provinces bvlnw ; — 

Ain .T MfTvnra .. .. .. .. .. .. 18.904 

* mlatetiut tMid N icl •»» .. .. . .* .. .. . 10,406 

A**tr. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,678,419 

Jfc>i.«sl .. .. .. .. ' .. 1,927,24)9 

BiW Orriafc . . . . * . . . . . . . . 6,681.228 

ttnUy .. .. .. .. .. .. .. '..2,841,080 

.. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 2,206,356 

C. afT&i i'l.T'ivo* .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 4,065,277 

Ooot^ 1,089 

M-cdra* .. .. .. .. .. . .. 1,262,309, 

llnitodPravintija .. .. .. .. .. .. .'. 400,184 . 

Pntnwt .. ..' .. .. .. .. .. ,.21,092,iil0 

Mnt*$ 3,521,238 

liai'Kl* .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 313,273 

t.'entml India .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,342,0*1 

Coclim .. .- .. -■ 

t;»alwr .. .. 4 . .. 281,033 

UyJ-rahad .. .. .. .. ,. .. -- 222,80« 

lUjpuiADa .. ,, .. ,. .. ,. ,. .. 80:2,178 

Sikkun .. .. .. .. .. ., .. .. 41.257 

Tiavancure .. .. ,. .. " .. .- 21.72S 

Weatrrn India States .. .. .. .. •■ 4S»o.834 



Total .. 24.013.848 



• A". It.— Thaw fijfuK« rtfsr t rtioHy to trihea Imm ChotaNaRpur and the MadrM Agency tract* but exclude 
any who b«ve refurDOtl their religion an Hindu. Tlie laLtcr, tb«t is of coarse tlw vast majority, appear in Append if 
I as exterior caste*. 
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As a click on these liguns wo mav compare them with those arrived at by Provincial l.Vnsu» 
<vp. rmt.ndn.ts. Thus the figure' he« for Bihar ami Urww is fi.fiSI.2-JM mid the h^re f w 
iriiuitive tribe* arrived at bv Mr. Lsrey for that province if in ad.htn.n to which ho 

rven-)s 1.4:»7.(it'" as the figure of ttib, -s or cw,fos on the border lino. Of ilio tuUl 7,t"t0 000, 
kvil'Mv2 <>xi.(HN> have been treated as exterior caste indicating that t!io ovubtp in the h'.'ure 
of rriiniu^ trilx-s and of exterior castes in the appendices is not very grout at miy mrc in Bihar 
snd Ori*sa which contributes nearlv a quarter of the whole. Again the tigur-N f.-r primitive 
ti 1-es available from the Central PYovii : es is 4.111.H72 Me <Y»m« fu/*>rl for Cviml 
/rentier* andH<r„r, l'W.pagc a figure which enibod v* lhdba (iL'H.Tr.t) and < tjhu !">.H»(V) 
- - ■ nut included in thew> Jiguro.i. From Mudm* 

a-ju'm the uuiuImt obtained from (lie tables is 
l.-tl'N.i^W. but this ijnhi<!'\s I'V'i.Vlt) who ure 
described hot h as d< pivoieil cuslcs amlas jthi lit ivo 
tribe"*. They have boon omitted h' ie and ure 
covered bv the figures in Ap|<ct.di*. I. 



Groups rrturrwd from SUdrw Mfc ma primitive 
t rihr« Hid m dppir*sed m" • »tid Hi IihUnI 
fr».m tK* hgiire* (t»ven lure fur I'wmiive 
Tritie«. 

IVmlw .. •■ 
K«rimpalitn 2,>"» 
K»li urnvaliU l.-'^l 
Kudiibi .- -- IJ.'^I 



T->t«J 



|r*l,>i» 



Admininr»ii%t The toial figure of primitive tribes hi India mav thou bo tuketi a a t2o.tWMl.inni in fund 

Probtaai. numbers, of width about ^O.iXXi.ortl are in Priu-h Ind.a of "Lorn amit. 2:-oiMkmi Br o f.„ m d in 

Burma, fur th-re are in Eurma a nuiiilier of Lill tribes v ho \u t only iarti.,11y ei.nm, nit. ,t at. 
the census. It has already be.-n iudi.-t.--d that their p.«iti«..u in unrounding* of « nx-re 
dtveloped culture presents Terrain ja-ddi-m-* of admmiMrntiou. As '*^>K » M a pniiiitive tube 
remains inUoLriou conduotiinr it.- ov i. .ifiaira nirni \\nu t«> i'f ow ti ktvrt-.mJ cu.-iUiios it presents 
no pndileui except that n^uired to prev.-.,t laiiliHL' or oihei fori^s <.f n^r<^m < u itiorr <c iJm.1 
or h s.1 warlike neighbours. For this jiurnne a inilti.iry i>rrii|i,it ion of t<-rritory rimy bo ii«-.-.^^oy 
and a lwe M^tem t<f jK-Iiin ul control or adn misti^tion of wiine s<.rt wlu. h n> '-d net involve 
more than a' minii'iuiu of interfere uoe with tribal < u»t<.ms and iho i-.vji. n-o <>f whi. h. if 

fj-au.-i, as it n..riiially will I*, than any rev. line yielded by su>-h an area, is in t! Hfur»> nf 

inwr&nce. Whore eftBiinunieations are nieitf.Te or non-e>ft<-nt eom.Kt with the :ijt«T vahl 
he *o s!ow that thcelt'i-et nf its injuiet u ill not he rn|>!d .-i oujIi for nb^-rvuf ion uiid ie> el.-u-je 
wiUtu'.e j la. r jn the primitive, own. unity -\to>it the ?r.i.d'i il p..h.pt»»ti..n ai.1 tbt rutiou n -uJti'.in 
from the ii.U- rtorr«* on the Irises uf the area iuhabitrd. t'huitu.H of tliis hind mv.ilvijo/ 
& \*»ry low chaiiue of environment find outlook ar- fmuibai enoi:/b in India .iml ] t\.- ln.*n 
f oiiik on for tenturie* if not millennia. No sciuu* problem an-na until thi; |.nK-e*.» uf >low 
adajitation is interfered with bv a development of • •munuiikution and u sudd.-n iie-n r,f 
cotitarts. 

; Even exiise laws, although in liiativ ways to thp beiioiit of [triuiitive tril- h, nuiy oj«-rat<; 
a» a hardship, and would be found ex« e.-sive'ly aevt-re if the very prop-r r—iriciinii^ on diMilbng 
were extended to y.rhtwi and tan made for household oonsunip'ioti and foriniiiK a very iui|K)rtant 
part of the dirt of tril*s that cannot pro* su r T<r ind are to<< |««»r to buv it. J'nr thn-e 
Uionthtt in the hut weather the Maria* of ( handa live al no t eti.-lusively on a very noldly 
ak-bholir Leverage, much as the An^anii Na^a does to a lew ■! j/rec in AK-«irii. Any ope w«-!I 
ae< ( utiinted with either tribe w ill vividly reabw thehar bhip that rnt:ht \nt wryujfiit by biijiNd 
prnhihitiotufits anxious to disallow to others that fr'-odmn which they do not \ a 1 1 . fur 
then, i*elvea, and total prohibition isajiolicy blared by Hindu* mid Mu -lir:i>. The prohibition nf 
diftillmg itpelf niay be a hard.-hip, a« for the (iond who mu.t offer to hi* prod h pioi di u tilh d 
by the family of worshippers but this is probidJy one of tho.* that must b.- bornp in the 
iriteitsts of the community, like the game laws that prevent a Kai.hha iSav'a ur a Knki in rn 
ofieririK game at the graves of the dead during the clos>e season, or the truubiK-.oiiu> rt oirictioiis 
on homicide which prevent a \V» from fertiliziii(r his crop with the life <'s-*'nce of a stnuigor, or 
the Koudh from doing the same with the, mmah he has reared for that purpose. 

The rapid opening up of communications, involving contact at many points and often tic 
(.tactical aettleuent of tribal country, entirely alters the a*pect of any gradual changes that 
may Lave been taking place. Generally shaking it substitutes conflict for contact. Nob 
netebsarily, that is, a conflict of arms but of culture and of material intert-st Attempts to 
develop minerals, forests or land for intensive cultivation can only be made at thee.tpenae of 
the tribe whose ibolation is thus invaded. The customs which reflate the ownenJiip, usufruct 
or transfer of land among primitive tribes are generally at variance with those observed by more 
sophisticated communities, and in the conflict between the two the tribal custom is normally 
superseded by a code which is neither valued nor understood by the tribe, and in the applii ution 
of which the tribe is deprived of its property, generally iu the name of law, either by alienation 
Ui foreigners or by traunforming the trusteeship of a tribal chief into absolute ownership of a 
kind quit* foreign to the cuntoiua of the trilie. This has befallen both the. MuiuJas, for instance 
and the hill tnben of Chittagong, to mention two instances only, while even in Kajputana a 
somewhat similar process has been at work. Here an authority thoroughly converiiant with 
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the people and conditions in that Agency states that during the lust 25 years there has been 
a. very marked change in the position of landlords from the chiefH downwards : — 

"What ha* happened in Itajputana in the last oentury it a complete departure from the 

ancient relationship of peasant and chinf, wherein the chid hat become iccurely established in' rijrht* ' that 
were not Inn a himdn-d year* ago, and the ppaannt hu been deprived both ol right* and reepongibilitice. It 
would not have been difficult to establish univwHal franchiiiea oentury apo | m a matter of fairt it wai exercised 
(and ie »till rxemaetl in. inacci seible places) without being labelled. To duy it would be no difficult as almost 
to seem an impowihle t**U to make the peasant withdraw bii watchful naze from hie landlord'a activities 

}u»t within thi- borders of thu law, enough to pxnrciae an intellitrpnt vote, let alone a remponsihle one 

In the century Iheopcratiun of Brit i«h law and it* influenw ha* act up the ruling chlefi in a locality, authority 

and prentiRe that never appertained to their position in earlier time*, and, the peasant has been 

deprived of just no much na haa aocnunl to the other Prop;reamvdy, and at an accelerated pace 

aince Lord ll into n oomnuniemont of the policy of nun-interference, the common people have boen deprived 
both of authority and reapoiwibility. The British idea of law and application of it hat made this proceea easy 
and apparently natural." 

A similar application (if alien law aUo usually disturbs the tribal customs of debt. Tribal 
customs of debt are frequently, perhaps normally, stated in terms of extravagant iisury. Such 
terms however represent \vw the r^al customs observed in practice than the ideal which the 
lender considers ought to be the return, and ia point of fact they are qualified by very important 
considerations, la the first place tli*re is commonly no law of limitation, and the borrower 
may not export to repay before the next generation while the lender ia very often eo placed that 
there is a moral compulsion to lend under certain circumstances even if no return is expected 
in his lifetime. Thus it is often the cuHtoro for a chief to lend paddy to the most indigent and 
nnproti table of his villagers iu times of scarcity though he knows repayment to be extremely 
unlikely. In any case when repayment does take place there is normally a settlement by 
accommodation between both partes which bears little relation to the payment due on a strict 
interpretation of the law of usury as formally stated by the tribe. It is only natural that 
tribesmen who«e views of d**bt are dictated by this sort of vague custom are perfectly ready to 
subscribe without demur to tho most flagrantly usurious agreements exacted by foreign 
moneylenders who intend to invoke a foreign code to compel repayment on the 
letter of the agreement and at the time when it suits them to do ao instead of 
at such time as the debtor finds himself in a position to pay. Similarly the criminal 
law of a civilised community is often entirely at variance with what is felt to be 
just and pro[>er by tribal custom. Afforestation again is a frequent grievance, and in 
forests which were common property under a tribal regime it becomes a punishable offence 
to exercise what the tribe regards as an inalienable right. Thus under the Assam 
Forest Regulations tribal land used for jhuming is held to be Unclassed State Forest, 
and as such at the absolute disposal of Government. It can be taken and its possessors ousted 
without any sort of compensation- But this land has by the great majority of hill tribes been 
regarded for many generations as their most valuable real property. Further under a recent 
regulation it Las been held that a man quarrying stone, for his own use,, on his own jhum land ia 
liable to pay Its. 10 per month or lia. I'HI a year as a permit fee on the ground that the land 
from which he titkes the stone is Urn-hissed State Forest, although it may have been the subject 
of bequest, mortgage, or transfer hy Bale and purchase for twenty generations, and its boundaries 
a matter of common knowledge in tb« village. Indeed a recent case occurred in which a young 
and inexporic-JKod orlicer announced, on the strength of this Unclassed State Forest doctrine 
that he would recognise no individual rights in jhum land, and even fined a man for letting 
laud bought by his own grandfather to another man on lease v Such an action would in some 
tribes havr been alimwt. enough to cause a rebellion by itself ; but it was in no way inconsistent 
with the theory that the tribal land ie undated Hlate forest. In the Madras Agency Tracts 
again the sa/i.c attitude has been taken towards jhum, there called podu, and has been carried 
to the extent of the prohibition of cultivation, twice bringing the Sawara tribe to the verge of 
open rebellion. lJuhin (or feirar), as it is there called, is eimdarly forbidden in the Central 
Provinces. coi'ipJlmg tiie forest tribe* to cultivate only under the land settlement system 
whk-h is iu nmuv caw* unauifed to them. Primitive systems of agriculture are frequently 
extremely ws'.Uful nf forest lund and may iu hill country prove damaging to adjoining plains 
on account of dor nutation, the too rapid escape of rain and oonseqwent inundation below. At 
the same time wasteful cultivation of this kind is very often the only known mean* of subsistence. 
It cunnot be abandoned in a duy for e.ther methods with which the cultivator, whoso 
knowledge is traditional, is unfamiliar. A<rain the exploitation of minerals not only involves 
the taking up of tribal lahd hut generally the introduction of an alion population, usually of an 
extremely mixed character and not infrequently exceptionally dissolute. This impinges on 
tribal life in a number of disconcerting ways. Even the invasion of missionaries is liable to 
produce as uuuh pvil as good, if not more, for their conduct and objects are generally in extreme 
conflict v.ith tribal religion and with tabus of all kinds, and their point of view, readily 
comprehensible to an alieu administration which understands the tribal position very vaguely 
if at all, and backed as it so oftpn is by influentially vocal societies at a distance, is much 
more likely to obtain the support of authority than tabus which are on the face of them 
unreasonable to all except those to fthoin they are the most vitally important things in life. 
A similar misunderstanding of the tribal point of view is apt to arise in the case of many customs, 
and it may be enough to mention that of marriage by a form of capture common to both Bhils 
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„,,.:,.;,.„,!* an.r.^itli.M^!. .r.iitof.iuihsr m rlv nda-smeii {hcmwdvesMd;?. n oa ;.abio,d" Ifitiy I led 
bv iv : ii>h i'niirtVas,'.:>^ of a'o.I'.K li.-ii. I; is true thai the law would normally re pure a , on .plaint 
tl '» it to ,,,-tion. but it ( .l»r>.m« rl .it a knouled.e „r the p...-ilub'v of n, ovine, it ,s lik.-tv 
U i ,','aours '• a mpknuts froiii por-on,. who would otherwise Iiiiw nr., -n.-s. -d rnnlcnteilly 
,„ tnVjil lutein, ar.d to result in a .pur- mij-.-i p.mi -1. himiI "J' 'I'" r ■ r ' v !''•»''» •« "-'»"i--t 
f„ r j, T 0 «-iac a law reaiir known to ami admit :-d by tin- o>n.p].-..r»i ; t, .V Him was ^, U \ u-U<d 
ar.d s.'nteu.~d In" a Fnti.-li court j.i>t about the time of tie" I ' « ••n<<is f..r ju-t *»u«-I« a biemdi 
of the penal rode in entire at (.ordain " with Kail custom. Ai-ari Irvm law* in thorns. Iw-s (heir 
irdiut.-r of aj-i lu-atwn may be oxrr.-n.-ly srwro on jiopV whose «■•<•♦ ImmL "f dealing with 
antis-m ..il art ions or jersons is .-mir. iy d,ff. rcit. No nj^l.vy n--p.ir.-d for M ,: " r m I'-ii-Jh. 
from Kai Bahadur Sarat Hmndra Hoy. himself * practising lawyeT in Ihl.ar ami *»n--j muits : 

"The British i-vstem of adiioniM-etion of just:..' Ivw un>tt(> lut.-imll.v pre o..iihiii de|'>oi/<ld« 

eav is> on tfte m.'t*l'ch«s t-r of the :»'«..-..-mii. 'I ins nun |.i> .-hi. -d v. -t.-in -f In* vjo; I. -.-.I fr.k . .iiiiv. 

„, |, h ,4 ra ,<(Hl to a. Ivan, ^1 liKtn-'t* anil )*v! lo. was n -turally not ■ ir t j .rolii-r . I ■ -. t li\ id.. s,ni[,,(. 

aho-umea and was n<>t mii tod to their lex el *'f culture, .tlthoui. h tlie jud.-.-ii n«-> _• i»» rul.-a u.-o it.-pirrd 
a d,-vrp io no justice, verv few of tl-.'m were. «r at ill nr. . c..iivrr«.iiii with (In- tiTi. , ....-i-i. <-<i<-|oiii» and 
tnei.M'.'v ill ;Ko fun cti . Aini tliiis if,L» n'Pit'i! 1 n< 1 ays', m of a injinMr il ion "f jiisii.. ha.- t leii r>s I |r> n ( . i'T 
the natural trutiumn. •* and honesty of t!.f ^opl« in manj c-.i* *. I?> r. |v-.«t. .1 i> .-\|«Ti. t] ( . |m»|.|c 
>!.ivc foi.nd llut HtiniT thee, mfilu-atnl Mini ciiinl.n l'nv .-ili.-f I .»I<m mui a 1.. I< ■, 'in Liu of ( . i . I • 1 1< o 
vlnth »I* now in for, e ar.d whkli arr Ixvon.i tin-ir t-nnifio lir-n^ ■. n. ilitir na"r. ■■ i>1kii.]iI ^ruii'ln v. .ml 
vtrsiitv lg no niat.h f.r the chi«-A»..-ty »nd U!n-!..*«1 and tin m •'•>• #u'-:l'- m -W> <-m|.l i. ..ii«t t> lt 'iH l.y 

rurv of th. ;r adv. r*iri« ». A 'id " U« t.-uts " and o' i»rr [»i ti -f<. .11; " . ! i «i< *' a> t ». vn..- t.i n in- p 

ti.fm ; ' mi. IX th<* »a\« -t t?ivir a.!vrr»ai wa. >'i h a»l\iie nidi \ i'"- » • !•>•. i">. nm <• j|>>w I!" i»h 
rai:..-r • 'um.-ilv. Pji . a> is iim--. ltAi-lf. t li'' f»|vn.-o. s \ n. in of li' . ..m in tbrm.^li », n.iir! «m. r a> ntl.. i — 
I'nurt? cf Ur filial Jun^dlitiM. <.\'i.ris nf F irM A| it •! ei d C'lirir of .Ninml Ap| ••■ '. •» r ' ...n» for tlm 
pcvir ahoriw-irial. «ln>. iu Ui''*t '-a*-*, i nn mt fi K ht up to the ).«.t . and cv< n tlnwr kIiooh.. oiiti : r. :n* ir.-a 
in theei»Jutt.-rl» mii.^l tlitvuwh the i \|»-n>i> ar. l trmiM.-.'f -.irv. i: ullim ;t.- 'i-rj I'nl >• b .i |1ib 
coRii iii a tod rtri%!>h-lndian «yi>tfiu of a - -!: iiins'raii.Hi of just.n- liw n .i-i- •►'-.•n tli.ui noi hi n j - ^ 1 in n run. the 
alori-inuls eoom tui. .il.v and i li dtvTaiiny lh- m nmrnliy. 

The Briti-t, i>\ sl<-ni of Li» and admitiiftml i"ll hft-f fu : : tn-r '■ mini t" u |Mir • i.i! m l:4.iin\ of It r irn ca 

and r?u- woak^ntd tin' autii' nty uf th? fwin) li.-ad^ vi I'.tu 'n a ai d t'.- n •]*■■ t f . -to .• j an-hd. 

Vntd rt ■•-n;ly, »h-n ^••vi-miw-nt orders v.>l:riaiin? tnl-al « u""iit'.ry U-y r> ••!!'•.• -i.rr— t in and 
inheritance wt-rr prt'm'ii.it' i. the Cvnrt» "ft*-n di^p -e-»dr<1 tin- en*:«'iii .u »t ini;« r.tnii • I v I.oilIi'i *s and 
appii. d *«• t hem a >ut«-ev<i- .n At* y 'Hir m> • 'rn".-" • nt wit h t'i>- fni' iiu-n nt<ti -i-. mi ftru. "nr. ■ « r o ..\, v- nf hnuiiip 
of tiie int.f-s. Until rwrutty « hen rali>- a.tii 9t a!ieri»: n mof i .~t: il |.»nd» w- n p irrii.-it- I v inivmnii,:, 
th*. aniipnt trfful cus"..'m a.uii^t i»uch aJietii.i'»n wan int- rh' d'^r .'trd''!, r * t'> r .'iii.l' - i- h u*"i,.ilnin t 
al f n li in Jus ai Mf.ii»rae<ians w '-n a>lni itt<d to I In- i dl-ii. " r> r lUin. in t !■■ fur; Il-t •t,"t,>' .-•.«• f-n o! the "Id 
Village roiriLunity. The rrcent r»*tr!eii< ma aL"ain.-t all- i.,il;nn bn\t • "iw ho doe. an ! i'h |i-i.j !■ ha\<- K 
nf.w so 1' np afustorjn d to piu h transf - ra, t hai a lariie t*il i'>n of the m'jvi [• el 1 1. - ■ r> ^' - ' e -ni h ,i-™.tiio 

ar<d ni leie.-i-rn.ed.fi. and ant-t^rfuL-es are nf.rri ret-or** 1 .! in m ori'.i-r t" oi't- i'.-.h. / "..M-m lh'. 
A L-vr j\ <>$ i hjitrt _\ u-.^ur of t'^.it i..jn^.' ( ie,M M 'St^m ( i'ili»-:'i'.,ii — Jvurri. /Jiinr n ... :r.A 

It ia «-a i y to a»e Low a toinljii.aTiun of ant i-tril-nl fyp-.-s Iikeiv t'i oi.-,i*.* >i "iiilitiott of 
e.\res-ive dis< on, fort in trii'al Life, the most serious asru-rt of wl.icii is tin- i-imii| !••»•• dje ikilown 
of the comtnuc il organi7ation. A tribe living in <-Mi<j«ra«i%> i.-. I tn.n will .i-u, ( !!v If /omul 
to Lave deve].,i,<>d a n .'idij>tation to its en\'ironinejii whieh wn'oii iei:;iin i:'in .' n| prmo In 9 
perfection, au adapt&tiun «liich may b»V" taken icanv tniilfiiin i jo ' . i;| Ii . nivi 'be 
breakdown of ubirh may \ - tlio ruin of tlie tribe, for it is Iikeiv to | hh-oiI m u 'jr -n.ili't mto 
thantitLer tlie gradual clian c 'c in phy-ieal emiroinnent ur than t In. still si pnu-isaof 
adaptation to that change. 

In tne [ast the- administration of tribal area." an rion-n-tinl it ion <Ii^trn t.-s in verv many 
ca.ies done lunrb to make the position easier for tbe trioes affected. However ii!irotii|'iviifii<liti»; 
• ad nnconipn-bended the arlmiiJitration niav La\t ln-en it wan in a ;.i.-it:<.o to t. j,.p. r <bo 
toiiihi t of inter«'«t. and to that position have been due preraiitinnx mm Ii hs the I'huia Xa :\»it 
Tenancy Act, orsuebas exemption from the prov tsiotwol tJie Iii'lianSu.-e. «,i.n \> t ,,t of f l l eS!..i>ip ' 
Act, or rei-triettr.ns on the a;.pearance of pleaders in court*, hearing trtba' v* Fvi-n wb. rc 

eueh exemptions have been rnade they Lave often been too b;.tf bi-ar'ed an<| 1 -.j-lv n illii'e.i. 

Of some iio- j.nriotive tribes in the f entral I'roviiu-cs only '■> .ire .spe< il'.f-viT!\ . \. i ij.t-d fiom the 
r-[.e'!itiou oi the Indian .SoctvP-ion Act, while in Assam a liil'tnan who «ub-i nl.es us In- mn-t 
do when in GovemniMit scrviie, to the General Provident Fund .unnot nominate us his heir 
his brotLer or his brother's boh according to hn< own venerated custom but if if hits no i>-no 
must nominate his wife. This is reasonable no flonbt to a ftntisher, but is completely at 
variance with sentiment and custom in the Assam hills, find yrn-i-ally villi pood and nulio j.-nt 
reason. Similarly the Post Office Suvm.-a Hunk r.-coermzes Hindu and Muslin, law- but not tribal 
curtom. It seems more than likely that the incorporation of tribal aieaa inlorej-ubition aiea-», 
w hen ti'ieb ari-asare governed by more or U-ha democratn,- lormsof L'overnmenl' on the ( oust itutmri 
of which the 1 111*8 will be placed in an in.Mjrtiificaiit minoril y, will brin^ tbeir interest* into direct 
conflict wjih the interests of then- uei^hbrjurs under conditions in which the administration 
of the tribal ana will have very little power to modify the severity with which it will reuct 
on the tnbfji. Tribes occupying sudi an area realize little or nothing of the method in which 
law -s are administered outside it ; if they do they have no meana of making themselves hoard. 
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The consequence is that a few alien settlers who arc able to do so and are winhful to live under, 
the ordinary codes, which give tremendous advantages to traders and others dealing with simple 
and unlettered men, are likely to succeed (it has under existing conditions often been done) 
in Retting * nmtbod of administration extended to a tribal aim the disadvantages of which 
to the tribe*tin<*n are completely unappreciated by them until they find themselves irrevocably 
within ft* grip- In the piucess of accommodation it is only too likely that a previously 
noubinduined hill t:il>e may become a mere depressed caste as has happened to the Turn, Koras 
and Khari3«, to mention only three instances from the same part of India,* while the cultivator 
ie deprived of his right* in tribal land and degraded to that of a landless labourer, a process 
pointed out in the casn of Gonda and kindred tribes by the Census Superintendent for the 
Central Province* in Appendix III of his report. 

In the alternative they may retain a sort of emasculated tribal life, deprived of the customs 
and festival* that gave it meaning and cohesion, and fall into that psychical apathy and 
physical decline which ha* dutimated so many tribal communities in tbe Pacific and elsewhere ; 
and this deeliue is accelerated in another way by the opening up of communications. Many 
new diseases are imported against which no immunity has been evolved, since they did not 
form part of the environment to which the t ribe is adapted, and the rfwult is a staggering mortality 
from whi<;h there may be no recover}-. The mpidly approaching extinction of the tribes 
of Creat Andaman has largely been due to diseases imported into the penal settlement and 
conummicaled to the Andamancse by convicts. The nse of distilled liquor, of opium and 
even of mercury (as a dnitO i* performing a similar disservice for other tribes and is likewise the 
result of the improved communications which corrupt pood manners. The Durbar of a State 
known to tbe writer vetoed tbe advent of rail communications on the ground that railways were 
an evil : they only brought in dirt, disease, crime and strangers, and the state was better 
without, — a judgement in which we may find very muth indeed to commend. 

Meanwhile the difficulties under which primitive tribes are placed with regard to education 
have already bcui pointed otit (ruir paragraph Ml in Chapter IX), and in Bihar and Orisaa 
a memorandum of tliu liovenuiient iL^lf, sul'mitted to the Statutory Commission, states that 
in the matter ol tduudinn thu alioriejnals of that province " as a whole are, relatively to the 
general population, in a wor-e position than they w ere in 1921. They have got a little lej» than 
their general share of the big advance made in primary education and decidedly leas of the 
advance iu bh b and middle education ". Education in it&elf Ls a doubtful blessing in so far as it is 
apt to bidif tlicrn for iheir environment, but it is probably a necessary weapon of defence for 
them in the circumstances in which they are placed, perhaps the only one of any permanent, 
vshi", though the real solution of the problem would appear to be to create self-governing 
tribal anvis. with free power of a.'u' determination in regard to surrounding or adjacent 
provincial units. 

It rerimiuA fo add a Hit of all piipcru in the 11*31 census series which deal with primitive 
tribes from one aspect or another, feome of them are collated in part III of this volume but 
others can only be fuiiiid by rcf -rence to the provincial volumes concerned. 

List vj pas.vii/ci in I'p'tnrcud ni<d State Cnisns lit ports (l'J31) bearing on the customs, condition* 
or in Ijufv t,j jnnnuu t, tribes, Itmus nuirkcd with an asterisk appear in Part III of this wlurr\e ," 
Veins munkM f are oho tfjirodafd but in jxirt only, or in a different form. 
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Actuary's raporMlMD. 70 { (10TIH07, «W 
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AJ-dham, tb9. 

Ad oharmi. 184, 160. 

Adichanalliir, skulls found at. i+<>, 441. 

Adi-Dras ids, Adi-Hindu, Arti-Kameteka. 166. 

Administration, PuMic, 180. 

Adonis, Gardens of. 108. 

Adoption, App». to Ch, VI. 

After-birth, aa Inflation ol external soul, 413; as totnm, 414. 

Age, rrtarn al.nl infant*. M : miulaltmmU at, of puberty, of 
women, methods of rrrkoTiinR, ianomm* of, 69: 
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distribution, ehangr* in. 75U 

A^a proup*, treatment of, mortality error in, adjustment of, 
sort for, 71 s *"*"t f.ir in relation to ciril condition, 92 ; 
comparative, 72, 

Aflhorlpamh, 40ft, 

A ( rnlkiil».4'\9. 

A(rra,«3. . 
Agriculture. 84, 114. 115, 124. 
Annenltural l«K<>urrr>: 124. 
~AA<*m.4IA 
A'nir, 405. 

AbUi Hadis iwt. 162. 171. 
Ahmadebad,41, 
Atunsdiya, 171. 
Ait Force. 129. 
Aiurqrtt BrrJtmi ta, 410. 

Ajmer, imtfratiun Ia, 63: otv, tm of wnrlcn in, and 
Mental*. »«<■• of workers id. »|>p'. to Ch V III, 

Akali Sikht, 100, 164. 

Al Klii'tr, 159. 

Aim* hdiivi, iumab* of, 133, 

Alpinm, 167; tvpe (n B»-n(?*l, 4M) ; trpe at T.uhnor, 4fi0 : 
intrusion of into In Ji», : M.md irrotipe. 4 ; rare, 
Tanj.* of, 45*J ; invwiioM, 4A7. 

AlUbaid, skull* of, 443. 

Amnion, 102. 

Anau, 441 : skulls found at. 4t'iit 
Andaman* and S icmbars, 10, SO. 

Andarnammt, H> ', 4*U, 41.1; net t,,tio in, 79 ; dcr>lmr >n, 178; 
Unguals 150. 

An? ami Nik*. 4 1 1. 

Anglo Tndinns, *et rulio arivnii». 79 ; iiociipations of, 134; 
a I juntnmrtt of rvtitrn of, 178 : uXinitiou of, lt)0 ; in rela- 
tion to [udinn Christians, J8li. 

■Animists, 174, 

Antbropfiinjq.liisin. Applied to nciiii matter, 40.1 

Aprmtainha, 4^S. 

Aphrodite, 103, 

AphrodilfiMii, r'ttuhagifi, 169. 

AroHitt'ctn, 130, 

Arucn nut. 4,iSl. 
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Armani»nj,178. 

Armenoid type, 432 ; sknll of, 463 ; distribution of, 462, 433 ; 

•tSamer, 45-.'; skull at Har»pr»,463. 
Army, 13g. 
Arteoiia, 103. 
Artisan , graTos of. 460. 
Art., 180. 

Aryan invasion, 393. 

Aryan*, in oonUcl with Iranian*, 450 j Rigwtlm, 456 ( mofe. 
menta of, 458. 

Aryw, 104. 

Arya Saoiaj, 160, 164,106. 

Asia, Minor, 391 : and south Indian culture, 410. 

Assam. 11 ; freedom from plague, rata in. 111 ; literacy of 
bill tribes in, 141 ; migration to, 53 ; subsidiary ocoa- 
pationa in. 130 ; rital statistic* in, 78. 

- Asuras, 457. 

-~ Asars.iwiaunil language necoasarjr to. 151. 
Asylums, inmates of, 182* 
Athens, 157. 

Anntro- Asiatic, 4^6 ; langnagea. 151, 
Areata, 4.50, 458. 
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Back Day, 46. 
Ba'lahan rti'tnro 444. 
Bagamla, 413. 
Bushel Ivhaod.&S 
liaboiem, 162. 
rlaidhya*. 459. 
Paiga. 151. 

Balfour, Henry, on prehutorio pottery, 444 

Baluchistan, 19.440: language in, 156 ; former fertility of. 
4»4. 

Batt&jiga, +.'(3. 
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Banking, 128 ,* Enquiry Committee, 11, S3, 12U, 

Baro«l», a«M of worker* in, appx. to Ch. VIII ; emiirratioB 
from, 34, 61, 67 ; infant marriage prevention in, 9ft. 

BarrAs, Maurif, 160, 

iiarnrli. 10J. 

Bmavii, 102. 

Bashi Strait, 4*9. 

Baxt&r Htate, 149. 

Batala, 32. 

Battiik, 404. 

Bayaua, skull found at, 440, 441. 
Beggars, 132. 
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' ]V-! s "i-»i , Lm^n*if . ISO. 

^•H.ndt .r, M^m of, 4* j "tni.a.rd 

tol) nol,43 i ^-l~*hai*d»nlhUu]ar»t > 4rfJ,4,'tl • <"" rn¥ „ 
ccphj>!.i i« ■<* Mongolian, 440. *a 7. 

B!-ni-Isi*fi. 159. 

firn.heri.lfl. 

Bemirr. 1(6. 

Betrothal. M. 

Btiidttiria 78. 

Bazwaotaa, 159. 

Bb*»- 133. 

Bh»Mf hy* furana. 4*0. 

BhJ. R ij i-ut ruler, with blood. anointed by. 404, 
Bhib. 164. 
Bhngu, 407. 
Bbuirdiars, lSt. 
Bhun ij. 151. 

Bihar i Orift. 14 ; migration from, 63, 67, 58, 80. 
B k*cer, 22, St ; migration m.6S. 
BilinciiUum, 148, 149, 15L 

Birhor, 

Bin Industry, 123, 138. 
Birth contm'. 20, SO, 35. 
Birti place, 51 
Bithupe, Indian. 162. 
B^hooi Brahman*, V.'l. 410. 

Biuxlnw, definition of, IDS ; defects in return* of, 104; 
dutnUiban of. ri J*<i at, 108. 

Blood JH*t *- r '* i ,52 - 

Boddng, Rt\. P O., 141. ■ 

Bob.ru, id Spain, (7. 

Mar*jm, IS. 

Botuf»T, Prvsnlerjry, 15 ; a?e -n, literacy in, indmtrr in, 

deosi of, decreav in, 43 ; overcrowding in, 48, 51. 
Boaneriea, 434a. , 
Boyoott, 41. 

Br*r .swrhal.V, 97 ; of Bengal not Mongolian, 440, 407, 

Brahma, 3V7, 3irt ; crcTice of, 410. ' a* 

Brabniamenn, oon-Vedii: ek mrnu in, 396. 

Brahmaa*, 133 ; two gronp. of. 157 ; Husaarm, 169 ; B annul, 
4«5£,4Ki. 

Brmiunanthidnha, 3&X 

Branmai arta, 3'M. 

Brahmi scrjjn, 45ri. 

Brahroo Samaj, 180, 164, 165. 

Brabiii. 12, 156. 402, 454 : bfachyoephalv of, 450 ; cephalic 
index of, 4o"i» ; endogamy of. 46f> ; akulia, «f sj* of, 4T-5. 
Branding for fertility, 4"3. 
Bray, Sir Iteoys, #*5. 
Brewer*. 126. 
Bribed Guiana, 6*. 
firoadcaaUng, 22. 

BudcihtoU, 28, 168 ; Bindu, 158; claimed a. Hindu*, J80- 
Bull cult, 3V.1 . jumping, 456- 
BiintULkLaod, 25. 

Burma, 16, 40;Rhe!!i<m in, pricea in, 16 : race in, 40 ; nugration 
in. S3; eipectatton of life in, infant mort*J:ty in, 74; 
■ei ratio in, emigration into, 80; aubaidiary Oocn pa- 
ttern in, 120; Tiilaee commtmitv in, 133; literary in 
137 ; additional new icniit in, 15$ ; Europeani in, 178. ' 

Burmese in Andaman*, 10. 

finnmruuiki. 160, 157, 430. - 

Buar, mother ipxldm a t, 4fifl. 

Bm»on, r>n-11t>. 44'), 441, 442, 449. 

hyblua, 102. 

Byulla.43. 



( 'J WrlflCH iw, 146. 

Caindu, 4 1 fl. 

Calcutta, di-iiiil T of, r».p in, njbm he ul f 42. 

CaJdwII. 156. 

( ami'Vll, Sir.( . »7. 

Caiinil*ii«in, 4CJ, 41*4, 4"3 

Cantonment*, 87. 

(* ( «ian. Final, micmlaliir flinm of, 444. 
Car boh; draUw, 40!). 
l'a*h rertitiraim, B. 

a 

C*fltr, in rrlaliMO to pr.liticji. 144 ; " trwpt red hv n,atnrr]e- 
lioii ", 146 ; in i tinrti/ontv. IStf ; l ril». and H*c*, 177 | 
r lurti of. cban«»> in, rlaiu" to luster, 182; tabulation 
of,aU>litioi] ol return ul, 18-1 ; ontn of, tt[i|urt*ni* of, 
taliie of. diuidtantacre of. 184 ; >lrennT in aouth, 4^W| 
ca;<U* furmrd from tribe*. 4 i* ; cash*, lipijmwd, tea 
Kxurrinr, 

( atar*. t. 108. 

Calholics. Komati. 101. 1 j9, 162. 
C'aBmparr, 51. 

l>n*ti", da'j- ol. 18 ; hov.-«tt of, 4| ; tw\>;.+ii*n.ii. (64, 

L>iiU tin; uri. a; pi. tu Ch. IV. 

Cc-mral India K*ra< T. f5. 

Central I>.ivu>r«a. 17. 

tVr.HalwmJi a, 

Cevlnn. enii^raiion to, 66, 

*1.a.darai>*. 162. 

CUainar, 133, 182. 

Ctaiuba, 44*7. 

Chandu, Bai B* u adur lla'- a,.raead. 167. 3;iri, 4^^. 440) 
h\ poth.om of, 441', 4'*': on r-iurm tiiarrt»»T, 4-»H_ 

Oatlt^arbi. IS1. 

CrirrL-i -aJ yrvdu A*. 126. 

(.Vt-Batui «N-t, li9. 

Otilde, on Aryan laJHf\ia«t, 4>iU. 

Cbuia, 34, 67. 

I lan<?*:, 16. 

CUin. lan^uagrc*. 150 ; new acpr tof. 15j. 
Chi tra kara, 1 69. j ^ 

din.-lmrm. 159, 1?6 ; ar^te uf, 162 ; indicn ri-lanon to 
poliuia, 162. 

Chit' 4."Hiii, hu Jdlmta in, 166. 

LhuKraa, 16f>. 

Citiee, 41,61 ; dr-nuty "V, 41 j u\>rrrom i>. 61. 

C1\ il r"DfliLi'-n, v\mmur of, gi>, W i tigum «(. 80 ; fi^urr* of, 
errnr- in, 0] ; #m f ir, OS > I -J attr, tj>4 ; by tasle, b6. 

C'ivt!iii»'i-'ij , origin of, 4.V1. 

rtf[> aJ pr"d n*i >ita, 1 30, 133. 

Cochin, 24 ; liu-r^cy ui, 137, ISS ; < .:n-n* Snj^nntwidfnt of 
(quoted), 160. 

Coconut, 10, 29, 40, 1U4. 

Code of Maau, 4^K 

Coition, in ma^ic, uneiii-ttfd eiplinit^m ol, 4 HI. 
Cole, Col. B. L.._#e' appr. t<i Cliap. VI! I 
Colonel Ruhh'II, 77, 
Cotuaiia, 102. 

Com piUtioii, wicrery in, 164, 

Concealment, uf a^, 60 ; of marriMgo, 62 ; of infirmities, f 04 ; 
of in*anii v, 106 ; of doafmulenem, 107 i of leprosy. 106 ) 
<A rV I'Junitmi'ii, 110, 

C"jTj?i"«ti.,n, 43, 44, 46,51 1 in villages, of di prewipd oi«o(i?'i, 
61. 

CoTifu'Mani, 174. 
Conyneiw worker, 132. 
i'onvictn, ld2. 
Coorh Behar Htat«, 13. 
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Corrugated Iron, 80. 
Co- wives, raMo of, W. 

Oow aanrificie. 395. 

Cremation, 395. 

Crete, 103, 456. 

Criminal tribe*, r«o» of, 451 . 

Crook**, 449. 

Cultivation, 124. 

Cultures, fusion of. 393, 3(H. 

Cyprui, 102. 
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Padupantbi, 159. 
Daityas, 4fi7. 
During, origin of, 410. 

Dardic langUAg*-*, 157, 
D.sfhr., 102, 4»3.4IC. 
Data, cultivation of, 4f»4. 
Dawudi, 171 ; IVritr". 162. 

Deafmutent**. definition of. fans** f-f, pyr'r of , eonnralment 
of, distribution n(, sc* and, institutions fur, 107. 

Iicfi olives, eJiif iihii (»f, 145. 

iKlhi, 10, K; s'lmiittT |»p'ilution of. mrijrMUon in, 46; 
Xui^rm [tin lit, 63, 

Pensiry, 4 ; of houses, 50, 51. 

Dvpendnnu, 112, 114, im : non.w'irkiT'!?. 110; ooeup«tii>i>s 
of, 121 ; ag<w of, »" my$x. u Ch»p. VQI, 

De pendency, inridence of, distribution of, 118. 

Depressed r»K **" Eiterior fuut. 

Devaibuis. 102, 3'.»3 : . □fr»n-hi»mvnt of inam holding 
108 i •buiishrd in SU«ire, 3tttl. 

Deva-Nagftri, 164 (#*r N'atfafi). 

I>ha.niuwlui*lra.4 eonlrastfd with Kigverla, 3 art. 

Di|i'>*. pn>fi>rentnj iiid age p tarn, 70, 

Distillers, 128. 

Divorce, 100 ; appi. to f.luip. VI , Indian A' t, 101, . 
Diiuii, 4:"iOj nn Araiuan hrAchyrrphsJy. 4!!2. 
Dolmen, Ui(i. 

iJoTin-jtic Survipe, 121, 131. 
Dnm, occupation of, 183 
Ioubli'day, 41. 

Dravidiaji, lan^ia^a, 151. 156: in K. I<idia, 4.'Ji ; loan 
wriHs, ]>lai-t- iiiinc* in Mi*wp>^t«mt**euui Iran, ill relation 
to khan an (Human), 1&8. 

Dubois, A bin'-, 102, 410 ; quoted, 4Li3. 

Dulauir, quoted. 4*>7«. 

Durkheim, Wl. 

Dutt, Prof. N. K... 156, 436. . 
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Earaw. 112, 114, 116 ; ages of. nrrpx. to Chap. VUI. 

Easter Island, 155. 

East Indians, ISO. 

Education. 130 ; primary, decline of, 187 ! Department, com- 
ptirwou with returns of, 145. 

Educated Unemployed, 146, 

• Egypt, loa. 
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Ekayira, 102. 
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Electricity, 22, 128. 
Elephantiasis, 103n, 110. 
Elijah, 160. 

Elliot Smith on Adichanallur skulls, 440,441,444. 

Emigration, from Bihar & Oris**, 68, 67, 58; Madras, 53, 
60 I United Provinces, 68, 69 { India, 64 ; Provinces, 
j« Migration, 
to Malaya* 65, Ceylon, 65. 

English, literacy m, cities, 148. 

Eraniona, 157 (and see Iranian). 

Eridu, 437,461. 

Esc ha to logy, 394. 

Eunuchs, 102. * 

Euphorbia, 4U& 

Euruiatio type, 410. 

Europeans, occupation of, 134 ; need for adjusting the figures 
of, confused for Anglo-Indians, fipureB of female, 178 ; 
non-British, 179. 

European British Subjects, 178. 

Exoparny, 43S. 

Exterior Appi I: 473 sqq. ; literacy of, 141, 145; 

tabulation of, 182, 183, 39a ; teste of, 472 ; instructions 
for enquiry as to, 471 ; number* of, 474, — 482 ; treatment 
trf, 4*2—486 ; origin of, 486 ; amelioration in condition 
of. 4H7, 468; representation of, 488; ust of, 488 — 193; 
distribution of, 41*4 ; in Assam, 496—499: in BalncMst&n, 
4W9 ; in Madras, 499—601. 
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FamiK size of, 51. 88. 

Families, 50; commensal, 50. 

Famine, 23. 

Farm surveys, 124. 

F Ra »ta of Merit., 317. 

Female life, wastage of, 80, 83. 

Ftniales. fewer born, 78 j survival of, 78. 82 ; ratio of. 78 ; 
Bhort enumeration of, 80 ; shortage of mamed. 91 ; occu- 
pations of, 121, 122: employment underground of, 
125. 

FenngUia, 180. 

Fertile Crescent, 4S3, 454. L 

Fertility, 85, 83, 88 ', in re'ation to age of marriage, 85, 87 ; 
in relation to occupation., 86 ; in relation to community, 
87 ; and caste, 87 ; cults, 397, 398, 411. 416 ; cults, origin 
of, 416. 

Ficitt, 397, 408. 

Fiji, 67, 97. 

Fishing, 124. 

Floating population, 86, 61. 

Food industries, 126. l 
Forestry, 124, 
Forsyth, quoted, 411. 
Fort William, 42. 
Foundation sacririoes, 408, 409. 
Franchise in relation to literacy, 1*0, 144. 
Frazer, Sir J„ 102 ; on origin of totemism, 412. 
French and Portuguese Tndia. 63. 
Fustel d« Coulanges, 3i)4, 
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G«i j»™. Uuguape in, 148. 
Qvomn, 96. 

GariaWiU-a, Mi 4i«. 
Gar©, 3v9. 400. 
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Gwx-lica, 7f. 

Caar^wn, appi. to Chap. VI. 

*<*■ * 

Gkirriye, Dr.. 4345. 
Gilgit. 28. 

Girla, aeduakia of at pgtwrty, 69. 
Giur2nda-FiB?wt, «i 449, 430. 
Glaaroma. 108. 
Gondaran , 4->i 

GomU, bilingual. 146 : returned aa Kmdua, 164. 

0*<a, 435. 
Griv-ttopi*™, 117. 
Gruitrt, 124. _ 

Gneraon, Sir George, 167, 440, 4fi0 ; quoted, 4S2. 
GriSth Tartar, 443. 
Griffith*. 42- 

Grir»n. Mr. W. 7.. 140. 
GnU, Dr. B. 8., 434*. 440. 442. 
Gajneawonm (dra o on ti aata). 111. 

Gujarat, 157 ; infant majtiagM in, 99) e a a tu a ahated with 

bengal, 4aU, 4,il. 

Gurmukhi. 152. 154. 

GwaTior. 25, 86 ; migration is, 48 ; Cenaoa Commiaakirier o£, 
68 : fi^Tirea of anl eonditeon in, B2 ; agaa of work an 
in, appi. to Chap. VIII ; Tribal Religion returned aa 
Ihiiluwm, 173. 
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Haddon, 440, 442 ; on Indian brachyoeptialy, 44*. 
Hagiolatry, 417. 

Eair, oPered to deitiea, 102 ; containa Ufa etasooe, 3tP*. 
Halbi. 149. 
Haldiao, 154. 
Hanafi tt< t, 162. 

Hacdj, Prof., on Polynesian origins, 445, 
Hanamau, 497. 

Earappa, Annenoid ekulli at, 453 ; jar bnriaia at. 4S6. 
U&rgreaTt*, Mr. II., 434*. , 
Haaalar, 3*9. 

Hr*d aeparafely treated, tfti. 
Headhunting, 402, 403; ai scceaaary to marriaga, 403. 

Hi-apc. 79. 

Heine Celdern, 393. ' v - 
Htrodotns, 108, 1*6. 
Hijrh Beat, Indiana on, 52, 86. 
Hindi, 163. 

Hindu. 100; figurea of IBS I BoddhUta, Jaina, 168: 
Matianbha, iMt, 140. 

HiadniMB, 178 : jwe-Vodic, 457. 

Hinglaj, 465. 

HippclTtaa, 102. 
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Hittitaa, 157 i Ian (run si! of, 164, 1ST. 
Ho. »1. 

Bor, "hoiiliWwl, 165 i in -Vynorr, 443 

Hocrnl*, theory of, 157. 

HolinXk, Sir Tfcofjiaa, quoted, 4AV 

BUi, 39*. 41ft. 

Eomo ttiotitit, 443. 

Hongkong, 47. 

Hookworm (nnkylaatiotniaaii), 111. 
Horoao pe, *6. 
Hnrar tacrine*. 397 

Honw*. 60; inera*aj of. SI ; <nnd«-|uarr <.>, SI ; or* •ter*T»<L 
61 

H^wrah Bridge, 43. 
HrdlieVa, 443. 
Hu'igamma, ICS. 

Human asc^lin, **+.'. 4VS, 400, 411, 41*. 
Hun-ian, 156. 

Ojdrrabad 8tatc, ?7, 46 , ilJ beajth ia, iinproramenta In, 

HyperpaJny. 434. 417, *3S. 
Hrpfiiramy, 434. 
Qvi«brachjrivpUalj, 4.SJ- 
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Ibbetaon, 43* 

Idar, infant mamasT prevention in, M, 
ImproTcntent Tniata. 51. 
Income, pcrwna li-nng an private, 131. 
Indian Chmtian Hamage Act, 101. 

Indo Aryan, languA^t*. 152, (57. - 

Indo- Aryan*, advebt of, 4ft4. 

Indo- Europe an, tan^uairaB, 157; acript of, 1M. 

Indoneai*, 445. 

Inrkratnan, otr'-bod of uiakin j Arc. nana in 8. India, 44^ ; 
cataclysm, 44 H, 44 »i. 

Indra, 3M, 

Indua charai ten, lK4> 

Indmtry, 126; rrturn of, 112; aj^nr,-rxd, 128; tobacoo, 
birt-oiakirig, 123. 

Infant marriai^, 6imrn of, 90 , Iraiat pn-valenl in rxtrrm* 
aouth, 4-'iJ ; *** alto ' mxrria^ '. 

Infant watia}'iiv,J!4, 77 i cunnri of, 77, 

Infanticide, 78 ; in Jamnu and K viLranr. RJ. 

InfLrui, rurriva] of, 106; ag>-« of, 106 

Infirmities, reenrd of, 103 ; concha I men I of, 104; multipl*, 
104; nuctuAtiur.a of, 104; aUtmlir^ ul, 106, 

Inner branch of Indo-Eurpruarj Ibujrua^ua, 167. 

Inaaoity, ponooal ment of, 106 ; among f'-mal'-a, 106 ; naiiaaa 
of, 108 : deUnition of, 104, 108 : defect* iu return* of, 
108. 104. 

Inatitntiona, educational, nuiulwr of, 14J5, 347 i incr«aM 
in, 146. 

Internal migration, 64. 

Iranian aMnriationa in India, (and »<* ' firaniau 
Iraq, 67. 
Impation, 124. 
Iaernia, 3'JH. 

Iyer, L A. K. q noted. 103. 
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K — contd. 



Jackson. A. M. T., 4.16. 
Jacobites, 162. 
JaiiH. inmate- of, 132. 

Jain 161. 167 i Hindu, 168 ; endogamy W'ong, luw fertility 

of, 187. 
Jsinism. pre Vcilic, 161. 
Jaipur Sl*te, 78- 
Jartimu, 28. 
Jamsnrdrnir, 51- 
Jangida. 162. 
J.t, 183. 

Jatakas, 133. *3«. 
Java, 443. 

Jaw, importance of, 402. 
Jeremy. Epistle of, 102. 

Jew».Whit«', 159, 170; of Oocltin, set ratio in, ?«. 80 ; literacy 

of. 140. 
Jhinwara, 133. 
Jkum 124. 
J uii g, 161. 
Jugi Caste, 166. 
JmrSilal, 4IH. 



E 

KsWpuithi, 159, 166. 

Kauhari, 161 : nlitfion of, 164. 

X»rhw»li*. 78. 

Kadsr, of south India, 442. 

Katirunan, 402. 

Kakkalan, 155. 

K»llH4T, HI. 

Kalat, Khali of. biltnjpial. 148. 

K altar, 4ifl. 

Kan.hno Kokt*, 152. 

Kamul. 102. 4 Hi 

Kanrua, 4 In. 

Karachi, 61. 

Karen, 44S, 440 ; doctrine of noul-natti-r, 4<*», 410. 

Kashmir. 28 ; htfanlkide in, 78 ; Infant marTittpe frrveistion 
in, 99. 

KaRxitvs, 157, 4.18. 

KayaxtW, 132. 

Kearte, 442. 

Keith. Rir Arthur. 4<I0 ; on oriirin of human races, 443 : on 
*»tith Arabian kraciiycrplialy, 442. 

KeratomalaAia, JDS. 

KE-ahadliari IS>khtt, 186. 

Khandava. 3IW. 

Khanduba, 10:1. 

Khauijidhiuia rjtate, 26. 

Kriaria, 151, 404. 

Kh&rian language, 166. 

Kbarri, 167. 

Khanis, a* Hindus, 164 > Unitarian* among, 178. 
Khatra, 400. 
Kherwari, 161, 
King, Mini, 70. 

Kingship, Bumerian,' Hindu aspect of, 394. 
•Kirtanjaa, 169. 
, Kish, skulls from, 441, 443. 
M22CC 



Kolar Gold Fields. 61. 
Kondh, 403. 

Konow, Ptof., 8ten, 44fl 
Korku, 151, 3!»ft. 
Korwa, 151 : religion of, 160. 
Krishna, 3W1, 4ff7. 
Kuki language*, 150. 
Knkis, as Hindus, 164. 
Kumbh Mela, 103, 186. 
KumKharwada, 48. 

Kunhn, JW, 4<>2 ; infant marriage* of, 95. 99 ; bruchy- 
eephaly of, 450. 

Kurmi, 83, al*o tee Kunbi, 457. 

Kurukh, 161. 

Kavacbandai, 169. 



Labour, industrial, conditions, of, casual, 123. 
Lac. 124. 

Larouperie, Terries de, 446n. 
La*ash, 437, 4(11. 
Lahiri, 45 >. 

Lahore, density of, growth, of, 47. 
Lalliegia, 159. 

Lolling, 1S1 : religion of, 164 
Landlords, 124. 
Langdon, Professor, 154. 

Laiisu&ce, return of, 147 : subsidiary, 148, 14ft : classification 
of. 150. 

Languages, overlapping of, 147 ; nnclarsed, gipsy, 
Amuirnanese, ljjO ; tribal em-viral of, gipsy survival of, 
tnKal loH) of, 151; Auatroasiatic, 151, 155; Indo- 
Arvan. 153, 157, Lh-a vidian, 151, 158; distribution of 
157 ; agglutinative, 406. 

Larsa, 437, 4(1 1. 
Latti-B, 451. 
Law, 130.. 
Lepers, sex of, 109. 

Lepmey. definition of, 103 ; diagnosis of, concealment of, 
survey of, real incident of, causes of, spread of, 109. 

Letters, 130. 

Liberty, quoted, 99. 

Life, expectation of, 74, 76; eliiir of, 404; spontaneously 
engendered, 410; Tables, 173, *«}• 

Lint/am (linga), 4C6. 

Lingayat, 159, 160, 166. 

Linguistic Survey, 147, 165. 

Literfwy, 34; defined, in Arabic, record of, fi.irures of, 135 ; 
increase in, proportion of, in provinces, 136 : in states , 
136. 137 ; growth of, 136, 145 ; distribution of, economic 
value of, in Burma, 137; incitiSB, 138 ; in Cochin, 137, 
130; female, 139 : by community, 140 : in relation to 
trade, aee, 140, 143 : in relation to caste, 141 ; loss of, 
143, 146; in English, 143 ; in relation to franchise, 
140, 144. 

Loba, 404. 
Lucian, 102. 
Luc-know, 51. 
Liuhei, 410. 
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id wrat, to* 

of hr*..Bit»i Wt in. 450. 



ill. lix-TXW. 4ll. 

Btadagamir, 87 
MadVjdrtba. I* 

Mtd _. ja 44 . Stat- A*^t, 2* : induFmal d«Woi*rirM 

to Chap. VUI; Cmwx tfuprnnu-n^ul oi quo*" 1 - lJ * 
Kadr**. 87. 
Mviu-v SI. 
Mifjla. 137. 

Kafir. 4)4 ; tribal. 41*. 
■iaAai-harata, 396. 
MaiclaMiaigija, immicruiU, 11. 57. 
Matiaihuam rrHrm. 108, 438- 
JUtzmn a* litk btW« OT 
Mala, 4*5l 

Kal*.hir, 34, 3ft. 439; *U 
Halandn. £1- 

IhUi^ rmigratioa to, St. 
Mak»ifcn. iiuotei 41 L 
kUi-r, 1SS. 

Mali, 133, 

tUItaz** 1» 

Maloae. and l*lun, 451 

ttalthia, 41. 

Hum. 151, 455 

Main, 25- 

Kana, 3 ■:. »!», 408, 437 . 

M»at>iiaz, 151. 

Max*, 22. 

Huplon, SI. 

Mapa, Oxi of, 433, 438- 

Maori 71 

Karatba, br»fiiT«r*ialy «*. 45ft. 
Karachi, 151 
Kantat. 156. 
MarcopoSo. 103. 
Ma.-*-*, 102. 

Mjunar.irfuit.TT. 81. 84, 87; in Bnma, SI; dorati'in 
of. S7 ; fertility in iriatooo towrct.ti, 87 to » wA, 
8*. 102 . <!• of. 8* ; r»i»r». 42 : rata of •omf »- 

■ In, 93: m'n* 1>» a<K. M ; «ws»ain tot of.**. 
» »ffe*-tiT*. 88: aw* «awti!». 17; • t-ld *Ur-»« 
&amm Art,H: aafant, «r* Msainr *, At. 84, 87 98. 
H ; Native Chr-i''a« Mamaf* Art 1*4, rctrrratt*, 
Fy*-nJ M- AH Arm Marriaer Validity Hill. 

101 : is ttae Inrted ProTuuca, aftpx. toCbap. VI 

Ma/md. tnlerpretitkai of, 98. 
H*ra*iafl, Sir John. 440 

Marten, Mr. J. T.,80. 
Mar Tboraa, 142. 

Han ™*ibi!kayam, 4?*. ; in relation l» tri rafin. 82, 100, 
1<UL 

MuTTilinty, caatr aod, 79. 
MajHciu, 4! -2. 
Miwriaiiani, 35- 

MaU-r&i'y. ii-.K.etojr, 77, 81 ; too frequent, 77, 82. 
Maltua K until, 159. 
Matrihrwal ay§Un», 108. 

Matrilh.y. 4?*,4.V» ; rhsrp* from to patnlny, 394. 
Maoritiua, 87. 



Mauia,4»), 

Ma/gn/iTi. 43. 

MajJiMfvitha.lfS*. 

JicLeoda. Fairy iSannrr of. 413 

Moan agv, 73, 74. 

Ui~rW.irt, Iroialc. 1 lb. 

M< Jj. tr*. 130. 

Mi ditrrran#miia, *fv3 . oou binaticn «rith Arr-.irncid, UA, ^ 
MrgaJiriur l.onun<Ill*, i"0. 4,'3. 
Krgnat henm, 4.W. 

MrUlM*U,lU. 

M^Uaratan. 444. 

M<-a»iic»siii r 130. 
Mrolur. 4"«. 
jV« m i,4<>3. 

Mcaupotmiuia, 102, 164, 157. JH. 

Mirratiofi, to lo»-na, 8?: tfl Aia>*.m, Bunra, T>a 11a*. Court, 
Ajirrr, &8 ; from iiibar axi-1 t ■rma, hi, e7, 58 ; fmm 
klviraa, f3, 80 ; from fritted Tnxinm, 6V M | 
Oaj.t, 8] : nattini of, caauaJ. T»r)'^k-, t. r r-irarv. U. per. 
auaA. nl, M ; hptami br 'aii Irtrlia ar d MtM, 62 ; inirfi 
ironnriaJ. 63 fmavj; M> *(*-aJi>T. i.iV*nrr, <U ; frofa 
Frenrb aad Poriugunc India, 63 ; ritrrr aJ. 84. 

Mlba, rjli, J>i: tnhaJ. N>3. 

Minaaahi. ^ahrrrd frad'tva. 4 >7. 

Miijerak. 12S ; cip^ iUtifW of. U7. 

Mum. 117 

Mirxari Sah.ri, 102. 
Min r»lif ng, JM. 
M: *?»-«-ii»iK)r., 79. 

I 

MiUf.rv. 4-> . Ur^~.w> of. 169. 

Mot>^.j.4»io, J'-fl. «4i<; aMi * of, |S4: Urrwa of. 156; 
ra r a of. »iin(tn*d to KraJiui. If*; akiiiia fn n. 44l. 443. 
4*4 ; <1 ailJiBlt<»r> <J»t* of. 4ir4, 4-^t. ; lasguats** «l» 
454, 4.T, 

Mon.| . *i, *-4. f "t. 

Moo, IC6 ; Man Kban»r. 156 

Mnir>Knlt 4M : Uaiti in CeuUal India, 44A. 

Moo Kb£ cr affinities, 44ft 

ManoLitt*. «"7. 

Mrt^fi «— Jl#, tnr^ i*tJ of, 3l*4. 

Mura<UW.6I. 

HorsiirjtuTW, +4^. 

Mortality rat** of. 75; iafaotil*. p-prpnal, 77 I iniant. ■ 
a^oonff J^,aa, 167 

Moth*r (V-drli-M, 3;n ; at liuLatr in Bihar. 4rn. 

Men !jt» y, -j *joled, 413. , 

MoTrrrj^il (».«., i timerieaJi of fK-nslatirn, 6, 26. 

Mwtui*ra, 42. 

Munda. 151. 3!«, 4"C, 4^^ ; *H>*d to Ora<'ti, 168. 
Muni, 161. 

Monirijnl f-rrire, 129. 
Manrci[ialitira, 40. 
Murdtrto cMaio life, 4' .?. 
Jf arin, T02. 

Mmlim, 171 ; lit*racv of, 140; tru»t«» for Hindu tcmpiea. 
159. 

Mvcorr, 30, 85, 51 ; Tital statist it* in, 78 ; infar-t mam»tyS) ^ 
|»f.% Miiirin in, 89; n-lieioui movement id, 101* : ConmB 
t oiiiiijiwiomr of (quisled), 160. 
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N 

Nag», 3M», 410, 436; language, IBt ; u Hindu*. 164 j 
' Aug»mi,404. 

Nagari, 153, 164. 

Nagel, Dr., 79. 

Nagpada, 43. 

Nai.138,182. 

Nal, akirlt fmmd at, 44f) r 442 ; copper tonls excavated at, 
463 ; 4Mb. 

Narnasudra, 44-1. 

Nambudri, 438. 

Nana, 4fiB«..4.mii. 

Nana Pharari. 4<H. 

Nanjanagod,4I0. 

Narmor, palette of, 411. 

Nasal indei, 43ft. 

Navy, 129. 

Nayadi, ornament of, 446. 
Nayar,43a 

Naytaa, 159. * 
Neanderthal. 4»3. 

Negrito, 10, 3W, 3fr7, 442 ; tradition of, in Assam, 443 ; io 
Persian Gulf, 442 i and protoaustraloid. 444. 

Negroes, Ooeanic, 444. 

Nenfiold, 433. 

Krstoriana, 162. 

Ne war, 402. 

New Delhi, 46. 

Nev Guinea. 4.17, 444. 

Nias. 40K. 

NicoW Ial&uds, ratio in, ftO ; yaws, in 111 ; elephantiasis 
in, 108a. 

Nioohartw, 3<j9, 4(if\ 4('«, 413". 

Nigeria, 100, 111. 

Mli SKtutra. 69. 

Nium'i Dominimf , 27. 

Nortb.-W»st Frontier Province, 21. 

Nudity, of Taint, 161. 



0 

Orcupation, in relation to ferlilty, 86 ;enumer»M<in <■(, 113s 
r-lassiricatiori "f 111, 117 i and caste, traditional, 183; 
of Kuropoans, of Anglo-Indiana, 184; with reference to 
age, see appx to Chip. VII J. 

Occupations, distribution of, 113, 118, 'niri -"'ious 117; 
change* and classrication of, 117; distribution of 
in province*. 118; diu' ribution of changes in, 119; 
nulwidinry, 113, 130 i of dependants. 131 : of females, 
121, 122 ;' msuDieieritly deecribed. 119, 132. 

Offspring from cliff, 411. * 

Omkar, 411. 

Opium, 126 ; aa a oauee f.l infantile mortality, 77». 

Oraun, 161, 156, 164, 403 : originof, 445. 

Orcival,407n. j 

Ordeal, by water, 402. 

Oritiaa, 148, 

Oriya, 14, 148. 

Ondta, 23 

Outer branch of Indo-Europutn languages, 157. 
Overcrowding, 43, 61 ; in Tillages, 51. 
Overseas, Indi&UB, 52, 67, 
Ownership of land, 124. ' 



P 

Palatanthropus palutiftua, 443. 
Palaircg, 150. 
Paliyn*, 444. 
Palm, ooeonut, 124. 

Pamirs. 28. 167 ; a* origin of Mood group B, 461, 452, 456. 

Paniyarj, 445. 

Pao Chin 11*0, 153, 174. 

PapliOD, 159. 

Parachtri, 51. 

Parenean, 440. 

Pargiter, 440. 

Paraaurama, 459. 

Parsi, 169 ; literaoy of, 140 ,-Iow birth rate of, 169. 
Pasture. 124. 

Patriliny. change to from matriliny, 3(>4. 
Pfttuan, 159, 

Poake and Fleuro, on feadari&n culture, 444. 

Pearl's Logistic Curve, applied to Bengal, 41. * 

PulPaLav.il. 

Peshawar, 51. 

Pe t rie, Sir Flinders, quoted, 1 77. 
Phallic cultt, 393. 
Phoenicia, 102, 154. 
Pilgrimages, 1 63. 
Pi pal, 407. 
Pirpanthis, (59. 

Pisacha, 456 ; languages, 167 ; dialects, 450, 
Pitt Rivers, 79. 

Placenta, as seat of external soul, 413 ; eaten, 41 4n. 
PUgue, lit. 

Plantain, tree, 413, 414n ; synonymous with human being, 
414. 

Pliny, 436, 458. 

Police, 129. 

Polyandry, 28, 90. 

Polygamy, 90. 

Polygyny. 90, 

• Pontua, 102. 

Population, problem, 84 ; psychological factor in, 35 ; rural, 
49 ; floating, 86, 61 ; of Bengal, 42. 

Porter, A. E., 41. 

Porto Rico, 34. 

Possession {demoniacal), 4)6. 

Post Office, 126. 

PraMuis, brachyoephaly of, 450. 

Pran Nath, Dr. 15-4, 

Ptaliloma, 434, 459. 

Frefi/dstfa, 408, 410. 

Preuse, K. T-, 442. 

Primitive trihes, inadequate representation of, 144, appen- 
dix II, 502 — 508 ; number of, 502,503 i religion of S03 ; 
distribution of, 603, 504 ; administrative problem, of, 
504 507 ; references to provincial volumes, 507-508. 

Prisoners, 122. 

Privilege, Pauline, 101. 

Professions, clerical, 130, 133. 

Propaganda, 164. 

Prostitutes, 131, 132. 

Prostitution, why associated with strangers, 416- 
Protestants, 159. 

Proto-australoid, and nasal index, 439; in India, 444. 
Prayluski. Prof. J., 156, 351. 396, 440, 457. 
Ptolemy, 436. 



^ j*k, Ai«*». *S i "»J'P-«» « c « JtB ' 1 ' ,> <*• 

Q 

*, tl7. 

B 

La **, UL 

kaw a twd * ; d«^utMA ni. 177. 

Iu?xk*s..*crt, SL 
h* 

f.V-tfc-m-j.* M T*. »>4, 4M. 

ti -r-iiw 11 • rsmtiw few. *• ; m r»*i* ia. 71, 
Su^d.-rc, JLT..U. 

Pi-r 1 — f*rt M. f*cH n, Jor* ^» ten la, 44. 

i 

T'-"f-, ISC 
8*u. 1)1. 

B*S*li. It Hat™l»*jwi. 1C3. 

& S^TE-JR W^ITHf**, 163. 

fcj-i r*, HO, 156 ; mm**ttr*Aj ?n irtrt of, 154, 154 ; ""m - 
^*a.t.TY s rw of, ITS ; of Rig-rc-d*, Yajarre^*. Aikai- 

tr«i J JO_ f7. 

E «, ^uut-T, cwAi 434, 4_;i, 

* .4-- «r*t 157, 4C* ; KHik fcjim ol, AM ; nlipna 

«i, *T*IL I JrT C*. 4>XL 

L^f. Cu- K Vert, 183 ; on »*«aJ mdti, V50. 
K. f 

Tr 4 ^. 12. 
r> .-■>•» Ei;a>, z . Kit 
L, 

hbcA-hmmim, (ttubj, 162. 

g, 4 J I. 

E*r»J p^«i«ik». 96, 4* ; growl* ol, as, 8«. 
COomd A. X H., 77. 

nrt T *« of. 451, 452, 4£2». 



I 

i^j'-'wi '^.thi, 160, 168. 
ff^jfiw, 154. 



tt* i'*J#, 44 \ 4»«1; liter*. * or, 141. 

>«rUJi. 161. 
£ornjj*r.i*, ♦< '1. 

(utrwi. (iTii!ii«ir» (ARiUuinc #(. *"7». 
Kmrdm Art, 00 . tHni *t. 01, 61, 88, Sft. 
>vku, Ft K , ^ooNtl, 

t»*t. 77. S^'i. 
SatraaUiH-mb, 154. 

S.-u-v 1SU 

iMi^tt/. 23. 

fxrri,*. 163: Bral,mi, 154 i turwir m»« nU d, Mt »;<px. to 
Sr ytUi*n, 44< >. 

i^.'A. I\rm1 klY, 181 

^aiKierm.l«d. 4A. 

8r<!i;»> k, 74. 

S- tr-Din, 3 -T. 417. 

Sflf yoTemjiM'nt, iiiO' ii liiaJ, 87. 

Sc5;i.m».n. on AraKaA hc«r*i*<-»-fh«Ji , 112 

jynarU 413, 4*5* 

S*-*rtU<.'-l intow. i^n 'ftd. !3, r i, **>1 on oripin oj InJiu 
f*i[rui,t,< n. 44-1 i 

Si-x-ralio, 71; of ».>»>rt,-irv«i, M'*J.m», t rt — I J <■!»■■»■», 
60; in r»'l»itni m wn>i»«», «r»to», 80: at trpro- 

dix.nvr (»n' <1. 81 ; in ^ it 82 i m r»l»tif>n 

nr>i-i- rn,£ 4 , *n m ^« '-ml «™diii<iB, 91 ; 
to uri'Ui an-Mt in. 

Si- 1 <rf (irkt biirn, 84. 

KLaiidara (Ih IIiiJ. 46. 

Slwtvh, 102. 

Sfekha**:. 7*. 

Siiifl, 3 'A 

£kra.M. 3<Xi. 

Sh*d.M Motrin- nU 159. 16ft, 171. , 
fckiOTl. 

Sidtii WaMstmd, ai'P*- lo ^ ^V- ^ ) 
Sik«ndra6ad {United 1"™ * n>«>. 61. 

Sikhs. 40, 77, 1W ; fl-» tnMimu n/ uujuUt* of, 81 i Sahej- 
dinn, 160 ; KMhtiihah, 1 

pikiim. is, aa. [ 

Ik worn j, 124. 

bind, 15. i 
Sixl.*, Mm. Turiiii, 77»». ' 
BUter, 44«\ 4'*7. 

Hm*!! hohlti tjB, 84. - 
Smallpox, 111, 
rln«kt- cult, :iJH. 
AokAa. 4 IS. 
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S— -Condi. 



T — conid. 



Sou! kit nti Ked mHi «hulov, 403 : located ra forehead, 404 ; 
' lnaI1 il.in i>'» i locatrd in t hn hi«*d. 4n» ; m insects 
t tr 41(1; •uuMljr«rrs p wurten. 3U«. +W. 4fl i metal, 4U.J 
iiff- soul-matter, lijtf, Ultl, 3tfH. 40;!, 4U« ; as fertiliser, 
4Sift'i Karen doctrine «f, 409, 410; in spring hunt, 418, 
417. 

South Africa, 64, 67. 
Southern India, langiugw of, 155. 
Special Marriage (amendment) Bill, 101. 
Squatter*. 51. 

Standards, Roman, Mongolian. 4] 3n. 

Stein, Sir A wet, 440, 450 : dix-oreriet of in Zhob valley, 4f>J ; 
in licdrotta, 434. 

Ste rili ty, 85. 

Stones, aa fertilise™, «7, 406. 
8trabo, quoted, 102, 8Hfl,*>2. 
Mt. Fiacre, chair of, 407n. 
gt. Qeor^e Dbmctriiu, 159. 
81, Theresa's ptfticoat, 41ft. 
ftuhrawerdy. Dr. H.,77. 

Busier, »crii't of.|54; in relation to Deluga legend, 158. 
fiimnruim, 4->4. \ 
Bun worship, 3PJ.1 
Surriliirg. 78. 
Sutmi, 171. 
Survival ratm. 84, 1 
Sweating. 132. 
■ So-iss ', laniruago, <Q. 
Syphilis, 111. 
Syrian '.ItristiaAs, ^2. 
Syrian Ootid™., 103 tOS, 41 1. 



T ho mat, Mr. E., 164. 
Thurston, 440, 463. 
T i para, language, 160. 
Tobaoco industry, 123, 126, « 
Toddy grower*, 129. ^ 
Tongue, at seat of life, 402it, 
Tonwar, 78. 

Totemism. 411, 412, 413, 414; conception*! theory of, 413; 
associated with food restrictions, 412, 414 ; in connection 
with external soul, 412, 413. 

Trachoma, 108. 

Trade, 128. 

Tranapott, 127 ; meant of," 126, 128 ; by road, by rail, by 
water, by air, 126 ; motor, 126, 127, 131. 

Travancore, 29 ; density agricultural, 34 ; abolition of Deva- 
dat-is in, 102 i elephantiasis in, 103n, 110 j age* of 
workers in, sat appx. to Chap. VHL 

Tribe, 173 ; return of by Christiana, 181, 

Tribea, Primitive, s« Primitive Tribes. 

Tribal, religions, decrease in, 164, 173 ; languages, 151, 376. - 

Trimulghery, 45. 

Trinidad, 67. 

Tripura State, 13. 

Tmbriand Islands, 412. 

Troop*. British, 134. 

Tial&hip, ISO. 

Tuberculosis, 111. 

Tucoi, Professor, 304. 

Tun, 161. 



TrIoo on catllr, 3'.^3itR. 
T*jik. 97, 457. 
Tailing-.. 44S. . j 
Tali, used insroad ,jf by Gatholica, 159. 
Tablet's ocmaiouy, Blasted origin of, 410. 
TalmuiW9. 

Taujore, 61. \ 
Tanzim moTornrTit, 169,T1. 
TaiU,riyi Bmhrndaa. 3!>1 
Taunnya, 124. I 
Tea, 124 ; gardens, 67, 681 
Telegrnpb, 128. 
Telephone, 126. 
Toli, nky untouchable, 44 
Telugu, 148, 456 ; absence oiraehyoephaly among, 4(16. 
Tenants, 124. \ 
Tenure*, 124. 
Thado. 404. 



TTdoai Sadhus, 164. 
Uganda, 67. 

Unemployment, 119 ; of eduoated, 146. 

United Provinces, 23 ; enii(rration from. 63, 69 ; subsidiary 
occupations in, 120 ; languages in, 149, 168. 

Unitarians, 172. - 

Unproductive, 133. 

Cr, 437, 401 ; dolichocephalic skulls of, 441. 
Urali.442. 

Urban population, 86 ; total, 38 i definition of, 87 ; eei pro ■ 
portions, 39 i as influenced by religion, race, rainfall, 
40. 



Varna, 434. 

Veddfth, skull of, 441. „ 

Vedic rites, survival, of social elements in, 393. 

Tillage community, 436 ; oooupation of. 436. 

Vishnu, origin of, 457. 

Vyaas, 4/W. 
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\v». !1, 

W*f kiv, in |H'c«->* of «••«»>•. «< i-'n, 148. 

W itvt. «n oonrvvt *»r '• f. itili'y tilt, 4>' r 2 : orJr«l l-y. 



Valtrat, 132. 




V»»n. 1 [ I. 



»i »m, lfl2. 



WV»>ruuir k. 79 ; quoted. 4A". 

W:d-m->. 98 : r> rr.-.m..^- <h &S. 100; infant. 9S , -'"'d. 

di'cr. of. 90. 
^ it/nre, 117. 
W.uLr.i!. 4 1.-. 
TV i 117. 

Wf-i.fr. 1 12, II 4, 115. ;.'ori>»^trnui. in P^riJ 
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